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PREFACE 


It is with great delight that I am presenting this second 
volume of the veritable cyclopaedic Greater Bombay 
District Gazetteer, which is being brought out in three 
volumes in the revised edition of Gazetteers. It is a monu¬ 
mental work, contain as it does the most authentic and 
exhaustive narration of the Economy of Bombay in a histo¬ 
rical perspective. It can verily be said that the major portion 
in the present volume has the impress of profound scholar¬ 
ship. I can also say that the scholarly narration of the 
history of industrial growth and economic development of 
Bombay furnished in this Volume is a valuable contribution 
to learning. Bombay haf^b^^^subject of interest of many 
research scholars froni4|itQ^^^^^ad. But hardly anyone 
of them has published the industrial develop¬ 

ment at the micro-econolfeS|p'.^^his volume has, probably, 
filled up this gap in the kiio^V|Q|d^e- on Bombay by furnishing 
the history of industri^,^^S5afa)ver a period of nearly 
300 years. 

Undoubtedly, Bombax^f'tribc^mercial capital of India. 
More than 40 per cent'bf^^ifa^s maritime trade passes 
through the Bombay Harbour. This city owed its initial 
development as a centre of trade partially to its quality 
as a natural harbour, and partially to the men of great 
enterprise. The mid-nineteenth century was a period of 
rapid economic advance. By this time, British sovereignty 
had been imposed on large areas of Western India, and 
communications by road and sea had greatly improved. 
The merchants of Bombay made great fortunes from the 
exports of cotton and opium. The railway heralded a new 
industrial age with the opening of the rail line from Bombay 
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to Thane in 1853. The extension of railways up the Ghats, 
only ten years later, added to the growth potential of the city. 
More significant than this, the businessmen of Bombay began 
to turn from trade to manufacture and lay the foundations 
of the textile industry that made Bombay the Manchester 
of the East and one of the cotton capitals of the world. But 
most significant of all, the fortunes of Bombay were revolu¬ 
tionised by the Cotton Boom or Share Mania caused by the 
American Civil War of 1861-65. Enormous profits earned 
during the boom were invested in cotton mills, banking, 
reclamation and embellishment of the city. These forces 
gave birth to ‘Modern’ Bombay as a ‘World City’. 

The first factory in mint of the East India 

Company, opened in first cotton textile mill 

was opened in 1854.wed soon afterwards, 
encouraged by the ind^^^.::ea^ success; and in 1875 
there were 27 mills. ExparS^^i^ntinued until the turn of 
the century. The Bombi^^mlffij^ust was started in 1873, 
while the Bombay Ch^Dw df^^mmerce, established in 
1836, gave impetus to t Msfea.’^thj^ ndustry and commerce. 
The Chapter on “ Ind^^&^^n this revised Volume 
throws a searchlight on the Hi^ory of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment during a period of 300 years. This is by itself an un¬ 
paralleled work. The Sassoons, Petits, Khataus, Morarji 
Goculdas, Wadias, Tata, Currimboy, Godrej andThackersey 
families emerged as enterprising promoters. In the course of 
time Bombay’s cotton business exceeded that even in 
Liverpool. Bombay developed as a manufacturing city like 
London, Manchester, Bradford, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Halifax and Southampton. London and Manchester 
were the models for Bombay. But today the chimneys of 
London and Manchester are going or have already gone, 
and many mills stand empty and destroyed. Bombay, how¬ 
ever, continues and continues to grow organically. The 
mills and factories in Bombay work on round the clock. 
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Multitudes from India’s heartlands come here for seeking 
employment, money and life itself. To them all, it is a city 
of gold. But truthfully, prosperity and squalor seem to 
increase in direct proportion to one another in this city. 

The above paragraphs would give a fairly clear idea 
about the contents of the present volume. The subjects 
dealt with in this volume were included in Volume I, 
Volume II and Volume III of the Gazetteer of Bombay City 
and Island i\909-\9\Qi) edited by Mr. S. M. Edwardes, and 
the Thana District Gazetteer oi \ edited by Mr, James M. 
Campbell. The present revised volume follows an entirely 
different scheme of treatment and emphasis, which is 
probably more systematic and objective than the above 
corresponding old Gazet{ee?tfcMr. Edwardes’ Gazetteer of 
Bombay City and d|a^^|th these subjects under 

such headings as, The l^^^oui^apital. Communications 
and Trade (Volume I), I(ai(^(f^dlninistration, Revenue and 
Finance (Volume II), ij^ Jackets, City Improvement 
Trust, etc. (Volume IIW.\^ Jtftd^subjects and many more 
have been presented, i fohi^revk j^ edition, under appro¬ 
priate chaptei headings^^^'^^rmation regarding South 
Salsette, which now constitutes Bombay Suburbs, has been 
culled from I he Thana District Gazetteer of Mr. Campbell. 
The present Volume contains six chapters, viz., 4 to 9. 
The chapter headings are given on the pattern prescribed 
by the Government of India. There are, however, immense 
and far-reaching deviations from the Central Pattern, both 
as regards the comprehensiveness and depth of treatment 
given to each subject. The deviations are inevitable due to 
the importance of Bombay as the industrial nerve centre 
and the commercial capital of India. The Gazetteer of 
Bombay has to be worthy of this Great City. It has, there¬ 
fore, been incumbent upon us to deviate from the scheme 
of the Government of India which envisaged publication 
of each District Gazetteer in a single volume. 
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I must avail myself of this opportunity to state that 
a good deal of information pertaining to some of the 
subjects in this volume has been furnished more at length 
in Volume I of this revised Gazetteer. A comprehensive 
history of the industrialists and businessmen, and their role 
in the nationalist movement as well as in the making of this 
city has been given in History—Modern Period in Volume I. 
The readers would certainly be benefited by referring to 
Volume I. 


Enormous efforts, involving laborious and time-consu¬ 
ming processes from the commencement to completion, 
were needed for the prod^tmn of this work which has 
necessarily to maintaia<S^|i4^^^^^ard of precision, relia¬ 
bility, objectivity and We have perseveringly 

strived for achieving sucit^^i&xd, although we are aware 


of our shortcomings. Nc 


fs been spared to incorpo¬ 


rate as up-to-date infoAna^ibh '.as possible. However, in 
a monumental work lik£ this‘^4irae-lag between the date of 
collection of informati4^l94^its p^lication is inevitable. 


The first draft of sorfeiffchajpftrs was prepared during 
the tenure of my painstaking predecessor, Dr. B. G. Kunte. 
I owe my sincere thanks to him. That write-up has been 
thoroughly revised, voluminous additions have been made 
and two chapters were newly written. Naturally this was 
a stupendous task. 


I owe a great debt of gratitude to the scholar contributors 
of the present volume, namely. Dr. B. R. Rairikar and 
Shri K. K. Chaudhari (myself). This monumental work 
on Bombay would not have been possible but for their 
contributions. 


I also owe my thanks to the members of the former 
Maharashtra District Gazetteers Editorial Board for scrutiny 
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of the first draft of some portion in this volume. These 
members comprised the following distinguished men:— 

(1) Additional Chief Secretary to the Government pf 
Maharashtra (Chairman). 

(2) Shri P. Setu Madhav Rao. 

(3) Dr. V. B. Kolte. 

(4) Dr. C. D. Deshpande. 

(5) Dr. B. R. Rairikar. 

(6) Dr. (Smt.) Sarojini Babar. 

(7) Dr. V. T. Gune. 

(8) Dr. P. N. Chopra. 

(9) Executive Editor and Secretary (Dr. B. G. Kunte). 

The present members of the Editorial Board, reconstituted 
while the volume was upderi printing, have very kindly 
encouraged me in this 4^ these men of distinction, 

mentioned below, I :— 

(1) Additional to the Government of 

Maharashtra 

(2) Shri P. Setu Madhay 'f^o. 

(3) Dr. C. D. Deshpandei'i^ 

(4) Dr. U. M. PatJan.' 

(5) Shri D. B. Kar«i^.^4!l^ 

(6) Prof. Y. S. Mah^^i^ 

(7) Dr. B. L. Bhole. 

(8) Shri S. G. Suradkar. 

(9) Dr. A. P. Jamkhedkar. 

(10) Dr. P. N. Chopra. 

(11) Executive Editor and Secretary. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not express my gratitude 
to Dr. P. N. Chopra, former Editor, Gazetteers Unit, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, New Delhi, who has 
always been my friend, for his prized advice and scrutiny of 
a part of the write-up. The Government of India have kindly 
paid an ad hoc grant for the compilation and printing of 
the Greater Bombay Gazetteer. 

Several Government Offices, particularly the Director of 
Economics and Statistics, and the Centre for Monitoring 
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Indian Economy, the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
various Government Undertakings, the Librarians of the 
University of Bombay Library, the Vidhan Bhavan Library 
and many other libraries, the Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce and all other Chambers of Commerce, 
as well as the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
Associations of various industries and trade, and numerous 
other organisations, and scores of enlightened citizens of 
Bombay, have readily and unhesitatingly helped me in this 
work. To all of them, whose names cannot be mentioned 
here, my thanks are due. I must also thank Dr. A. P. 
Jamkhedkar, Director of Archaeology, Maharashtra State, 
for providing photographs for the volume. 

I am thankful to Shri R. B. Al^, Director of Government 
Printing and Stationery; ShM;0/D, J^ond, Deputy Director; 
Shri P. S. More, Martagef^nd^^tl A. C. Sayyad, Deputy 
Manager and Shri A. K^^Ra^/^Mstant Manager, Govern¬ 
ment Central Press, Botn|>^^^^|^o other officers, not only 
for the fine printing of th^sTyolume but also for patiently 
bearing with us while we pi'aosiliajiy additions to the matter 
even at the proof stage..^f^narats^re also due to Dr. V. N. 
Gurav, Deputy Edito^..Sarvasli#i)M. H. Ranade (Retd.), 
S. K. Khilare, P. N. l^feHchede^nB. M. Kausal (Research 
Officers) and Smt. M. '‘S'S'Mddfkhane (Research Officer 
then), for their assistance in the work. I am also thankful to 
Smt. N. S. Alwani, Sarvashri N. R. Patil, K. Z. Raut, D. J. 
Nawadkar, V. B. Sangrulkar, R. R. Hanwatkar, and V. J. 
Desai (Assistant Research Officers) for their assistance in the 
publication of this volume. I must also thank Shri P. S. 
Khobrekar, Administrative Officer and other members of 
the staff for their association with this work. 

I hope this cyclopaedic Volume will be appreciated and 
found highly useful by all those historians, scholars and 
administrators who are interested not merely in the study of 
the Economy and History of this colourful Great City of 
India, but also desiring to study the biography of Bombay. 


Bombay: 

1 January 1987 


K. K. CHAUDHARI 

Executive Editor and Secretary 









































































































































































































































































GREATER BOMBAY 


CHAPTER 4—AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 

INTRODUCTION 

Bombay the heptanesia of the Greek cosmographer, ptolemy, 
is now a bustling city, the commercial capital of India and the most 
industrialised city in the sub-continent. However, the Bombay Island 
and parts of the Salsette presently in Bombay had many rural characte¬ 
ristics in the period upto the beginning of the nineteenth century. There 
was a good amount of agricultural cultivation in the South Salsette 
now christened Bombay Suburb^'-D^trict, even upto the dawn of the 
present century. Cocoanuts^Tme’^ Ii^i|i|lhesc^d other fruits and vegetables 
were cultivated in the BiAns^Island in the Bombay Suburban 
District. When the Island cara^under British (1665) and was then 

leased to the East India Cotnpany (1668), the Company encouraged 
agricultural cultivation. The e|te|isio^n 'df cultivated area at any rate was 
one of the objectives of the loca^J ‘ orfiicii^ls of the East India Company. In 
1679 they urged upon the Cohfcii the necessity of improving 

a considerable quantity of groUj^ on ewnade of the Company’s garden. 
They also demanded that the uncul tin ted area should be surveyed, 
drained and rendered fit for a^affiuK.Jy the close of the seventeenth 
century a certain amount of prO^ts was discernible. People had been 
encouraged to settle and cultivate the soil. The mangoes of Bombay, 
which had been very carefully nurtured by the Portuguese, maintained 
their standard of excellence. 

At the dawn of the eighteenth century a good amount of land which 
was formerly under inundation, was brought under cultivation. By 1725 
the number of palms in the island was estimated at 1,10,000. 

Mr. Grose stated in 1750 that the bulk of the proprietors and cultivators 
in Bombay were Roman Catholic Mestizos and Canarins. He further 
wrote that agricultural land was chiefly employed in cocoanut groves or 
oarts, rice fields and onion grounds. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century the expansion of the 
town commenced to set a limit upon the progress of cultivation. Mr. Hebcr 
found in 1838 that the area of rice land was still considerable, but it 

VF 4362—1 
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gradually dwindled between 1835 and 1850 from 1,67,435 burgas to 1,65,000 
burgas (a burga=‘60 square yards). Garden cultivation still maintained 
its popularity. Brinjals and other vegetables were grown in plenty. The 
economic advancement of the town, however, eventually curtailed the 
area of garden land, much of which was absorbed during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century by railways, roads and buildings. 


Rice was the staple crop of the island, while cocoanut plantation was 
rampant between Sion and Mahim on the east of the railway, and also 
inDadar.Mahimand Worli at the dawn of the twentieth century. However, 
the mammoth growth of factories, trade and commerce and the consequent 
urbanization encroached upon agriculture at a faster rate. The encroach¬ 
ment continues to this day. Still many patches of agricultural land 
have survived the ravages of urbanization, and hence, a narration of 
agricultural cultivation and allied matters is given in this chapter. 


Since land reclamation has so^^bearing on agriculture in this island, 
a very brief account of the ^fRft'lygk^i^below, while details are given 
in Chapter 1 of this ^oCfS^^^he account of tenancy and 

tenures in this chapter, althod^^t holds good, is furnished as 

a matter of historical intcrf 


Although the chapter bear^ 


Agriculture and Irrigation ’ 


as per the pattern of contents*irf; ^Vft^zelteers, no account of irrigation 
is given below because there is ^t irrigation ” as we understand 

LAIW RECLAMATION 


The physical history of Bo^^^^iS^J^tory of land reclamation. The 
idea of reclaiming submerged grounds dated from a very early period. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century the Portuguese authorities had advised 
their king to substitute for the grant of villages to deserving individuals 
the allotment of submerged lands in perpetuity to those who drained and 
reclaimed them. After taking possession of the Bombay Island by the 
British, the Court of Directors of the East India Company ordered their 
representatives in Bombay to encourage the stoppage of breaches where 
the sea over-flowed the island. The reclaimed land was granted, free 
of rent but reserving a small quit-rent for the Company, to individuals. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of small patches of reclamation here 
and there, no serious attempt was made for about a century after Bombay 
came under the British. The first work of great magnitude in this direction 
was the construction of the Vellard between Mahalaxmi and Worli 
during the Governorship of William Hornby (1771-84). It is noteworthy 
that some elforts were made to build the Vellard earlier in the century. 
But the work could not withstand the ravages of the sea waves. William 
Hornby appreciated the importance of stopping the flow of sea water from 
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the Great Breach (Breach Candy) upto Mazagaon in the east and upto 
the Mahim Creek in the north. He framed a proposal for construction of 
the causeway, but it was rejected by the Court of Directors on the ground 
that it was nothing but extravagance. Hornby, however, undertook the 
scheme in the face of opposition from the Court of Diretcors, while 
there were only 18 months left till the expiry of his tenure of office. The 
causeway was completed in 1805 and was later named after him as 
Hornby Vcllard. It is now known as Lala Lajpatrai Road. 

No sooner was the Vellard completed than the central portions of the 
island and the Flats became available for the reclamation which was 
gradually carried out during the nineteenth century. A huge area from 
Mahalaxmi upto Mazagaon in the east and upto the Mahim Creek in 
the north was gradually reclaimed. As soon as the Flats were reclaimed, 
the land was brought under cultivation; rice, cocoanuts and vegetables 
were grown on considerable areas. The Bellasis Road from west to east 
then passed through rice fields on both sides. 

The economic boom incjdwial^tqAte^hare Mania (1861-65) which 
was by itself due to the An^&imCit»^^^of 1861-65 initiated a series 
of reclamations. The prosprfrijl^^and^MMey born of the boom were 
harnessed to the cause of lan;^fj^liBRliSn. While a large portion of the 
reclaimed land was utilised fo^'tif*jil4lining and development, a good 
amount of land was brought un(fcr, cultivation. 

I 1 

There are many localities^®i.ti^, bear the names such as 

Kele Wadi, Tad Wadi, Pha^S WadC; Wadi, Naral Wadi, Kande 
Wadi, which were once garq ^iapd ^ s^rpy jftg fruits and vegetables. The 
area formerly known as MOTini ''Wobfls was a congenial home for 
garden lands which grew coc63ti4is,-'i3i‘lngoes, many other fruits and 
vegetables as well as paddy. 

The mangoes of Mazagaon were very famous in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Thomas Cooke’s Lullah Rookh speaks highly about 
them. The Mazagaon mangoes were relished in the dining hall of Emperor 
Shah Jahan. They were harvested twice a year, once in May and then 
during December. Even at the dawn of the twentieth century two mango 
trees of the same rich variety of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were found to be existing in a garden around a private bungalow 
at Mazagaon.' 


LAND USE 

Before analysing the existing pattern of land use in Greater Bombay 
with particular reference to agricultural activity, it is necessary to give 
the history of formation of the present Greater Bombay District. 

1 Gillian Tindall, City of Gold (Temple Smith, London, 1982). 
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Prior to 1920 Bombay comprised only the Island City. In 1920, the 
Salsetto taluka of Thane district was divided into North Salsette and 
South Salsette. South Salsette taluka consisting of 86 villages was sepa¬ 
rated from Thane district to constitute the newly created Bombay Subur¬ 
ban District. This district was constituted of two talukas viz., Borivali 
with 33 villages and Andheri with 53 villages. In 1945, 33 villages from 
this district were transferred back to Thane district. In 1946, 14 villages 
of these 33 were returned back to Bombay Suburban District for the 
development of the Aarey Milk Colony. The municipal limits of Bombay 
were extended in 1950 to include the Andheri taluka of the Bombay Subur¬ 
ban District as Suburban Bombay. It was on 1st February 1957 that the 
Borivali taluka together with villages transferred from Thane district was 
also appended to Bombay when the Municipal Corporation limits were 
further extended. Thus the present Greater Bombay district comprising 
the city proper and suburbs came into existence since 1st February 1957. 


Upto the end of the nineteen thj cfittl^ry a considerable area of Bombay 
Island and Salsette was With the growth of indus¬ 

trialisation and urbanizati^^lla^rii^^di^j^riculture dwindled progres¬ 
sively. The following tables Nps^^d Z'-^ve the statistics about the land 
use in Bombay since 1918-19 % i9^81. Mnay be noted that the statistics 
pertain to the area of the city in the respective years 

Cultivated ANDft^N^t^rvXi^ Area in Bombay 
S tmwRBAN District 


(Area in hectares) 


Type of Area 

1922-23 

1930-31 

1940-41 

1947-48 

(1) No. of villages 

81 

93 

86 

39 

(2) Total area cultivated and uncultivated 

33,487 

39,702 

36,832 

23,166 

(3) Area under cultivation— 

Net Cropped 

11,486 

13,299 

11,585 

3,881 

Fallows 

8,626 

8,422 

7,676 

2,878 

Total .. 

20,112 

21,721 

19,261 

6,759 

(4) Uncultivated area— 

Other uncultivated area excluding 

1,597 

5,680 

6,050 

120 

fallows. 

Area not available for cultivation . 

. 11,778 

12,301 

11,521 

16,287 

Total—Uncultivated area .. 

13,375 

17,981 

17,571 

16,407 


Source.—Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1925 and 1950. 
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TABLE No. 2 


Land Utilization in Greater Bombay from 1950-51 to 1980-81 


(Area in ‘ 00 ’ hectares) 


1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81* 


1 . 

Geographical area by village papers 

170 

380 

380 

380 

2. 

Forests 

1 

14 

15 

15 

3. 

Barren and uncultivated land .. 

39 

45 

61 

74 

4. 

Land put to non-agricultural uses 

13 

95 

156 

193 

5. 

Cultivable waste 

27 

49 

6 

9 

6. 

Land under miscellaneous trees, 
crops and groves. 

•• 

4 

•• 

•• 

7. 

Permanent pastures, grazing groves 


35 

12 

6 

8. 

Current fallows 


15 

8 

3 

9. 

Other fallows .. 


36 

52 

18 

10. 


87 

70 

62 

11. 

Area sown more than 


5 

2 

7 

12. 

Gross cropped area .. 


91 

72 

69 


1950-51 to 1980-81. 


• Figures for 1980-81 are provisior^l.^'^B^^ 

Source.—Statistical Abstract of Mbh^a^bY^ Sfate, 

In 1980-81 the net area only 16.3 per cent of the 

total geographical area. Outhe net^arci sown most of the area was 
under paddy, fruits and vegl msi^.: - 


AGRICULT^MAE BOi'ULATION 


It is seen from the old Gazetteer of Thana District (1882) that the 
agricultural population in Salsette which is now in Greater Bombay 
included Kolis, Sonkolis, Christians, Kunbis and Agris. The following 
statement shows the agricultural population in Greater Bombay as per 
the 1961,1971 and 1981 censuses:— 


Category 


1961 

1971 

1981 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Cultivators 

. 2,944 

1,896 

2,292 

oo 

o 

2,777 

400 

Agricultural labourers 

. 1,156 

793 

2,393 

565 

1,984 

483 


RAINFALL 

Greater Bombay receives rains from the south-west monsoons, which 
commence usually in the first fortnight of June and last till the end of 
September. Ante-monsoon showers visit in May. Occasionally, north-east 
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monsoon showers occur in October-November, but rarely more than twice 
in the entire rainy season. The rainfall ranges from 1788.4 mm to 
2791.5 mm in 72 to 84 rainy days at Colaba and 1959.0 mm to 2493.5 mm 
in 69 to 76 rainy days at Borivali. 


The account of rainfall is furnished in Chapter 1 of this Gazetteer {Vo\. I). 
It may, however, be of some interest to give some additional information 
ixomihs Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 1909 (pp. 88-89). 


“ Rainfall is registered at several places in Bombay and the falls are 
often found to vary considerably. The vicinity of small hills to the north 
of the island especially the high hill of Trombay, must affect to no slight 
extent the amount of precipitation. On an average it is somewhat greater 
in the north-east part of the island than at Colaba in the south. The 
average annual fall at Colaba is 71.15 inches. The maximum fall recorded 
during the period was 114.89 inches in the year 1849, the record minimum 
falls being 33.42, 33.66 and 35.^ in4and 1899, respectively, 
the last being a noted year .^TatnlOe^^'^Ai^iong all climatic elements the 


fluctuations of annual tota; 
the mean, which must have i^jti 
general condition of the att^< 
particular year. Out of 60 yea^ 



e greatest departures from 
o a marked degree upon the 
ermining the climate of any 
rs registered annual total falls 


more than 100 inches; 12 registjjir^d,^ ^iWen 80 and 100; as many as 
36 between 60 and 80; 7 bet\^^nj4^;^d 60; and 3 between 30 and 40 
inches. The average departuijli^Ift th^ftx^ is 12,40 inches or one-sixth 
of the total fall.” 


Table No. 3 gives the statist^ 
in Greater Bombay since 1951 to i 


V m^b er of rainy days and rainfall 

rlH‘1 


TABLE No. 3 

Rainfall in Greater Bombay since 1951 to 1980 


Year 


Bombay (Colaba) 

Borivali 

No. of rainy days 

Rainfall imm) 

No. of rainy days 

Rainfall (mm) 

1951 


72 

1,788.4 

N.A. 

NJ^ 

1955 


N.A, 

2,251.4 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1960 


78 

2.116.0 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1965 


67 

2,024.1 

76 

2,493.5 

1970 


80 

2,625.6 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1975 


84 

2.791.5 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1980 


74 

1,923.1 

69 

N.A. 


Source.—Statistical Atlas of Maharashtra State, 1951-52 to 1980-81. 
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CROPS 

Rice, fruits and vegetables, and cocoanuts are the crops grown in 
Greater Bombay. Table No. 4 gives the statistics of area under crops, 
gross cropped and net cropped area in Bombay since 1922-23 to 1982-83. 


TABLE No. 4 


Area under Food and Non-Food Crops in Greater Bombay since 

1922-23* TO 1982-83 


(Area in hectares) 


Year 

Rice 

Total 

cereals 

I 

2 

3 

1922-23 

6,482,26 

6,510.59 

1930-31 

.. 5,875.23 

5,893.04 

1940-41 

.. 5,042.44 

5,042.44 

1950-31 

.. 1,699.68 

1,699.68 

1960-61 



1970-71 



1982-83 




Fruits 


4 


Vegeta¬ 

bles 


5 


Total 


fruits 

Total 

and 

food 

vegeta- 

crops 

bles 


6 

7 



.32 6.SI0.59 
.56 5,893.04 
.25 5,042.44 

647.50 1.699.68 

2,400.00 2,900.00 
.00 1,200.00 
900.00 


Oil¬ 

seeds 


7.28 

310.80 

313.22 

161.87 

700.00 

200.00 


Fibres 


9 


0.81 


Yar 

Condi¬ 
ments and 
spices 

Guinea 

grass 

sans 

misc. > . 

- . non-rood 

non-food 

crops 

crops 

Gross 

cropped 

area 

Area 

sown 

more than 

once 

Net 

cropped 

area 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

16 

1922-23 

7.28 


7,381.88 

7,400.49 

15,065.34 

110.88 

14,945.46 

1930-31 

29,14 


6,653.44 

6,694.19 

13,636.70 

60.30 

13,637,34 

1940-41 

12,55 


3,323.64 

5,649.42 

11,663.05 

58.28 

11,604.78 

19S0-S1 



3,073.61 

3,237.49 

5,384.72 

323.75 

7,689.11 

1960-61 



12,200.00 

13,000.00 

22,600.00 

1,200.00 

21,400.00 

1970-71 


5,100.00 

100-00 

3,400.00 

7,100.00 

100.00 

7,000.00 

19S2-83 





900.00 




Source.—Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1925, 1950 and Statistical Abstracts of 
Maharashtra State, 1950-51 to 1970-71. 

* Figures for 1922-23 to 1950-51 pertain to Old Bombay District as it existed then. 
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Rice : Rice is the main crop grown in Bombay and occupied 900 
hectares of area in 1982-83. It is grown only as a kharif crop. 

The figures of production and average yield per hectare of rice in 


Greater Bombay in 1960-61,1970-71,1980-81 and 1982-83 are given below;- 

Year 

Production 
(Metric tonnes) 

Average yield 
per hectare 
(kg) 

1960-61 

3,900 

1,325 

1970-71 

2,100 

1,750 

1980-81 

1,600 

1,600 

1982-83 

1,500 

1,667 


The method of cultivation of this crop is the same as is in vogue in 
Thane district. 


The Gazetteer of Bombay published in 1909 mentions 

that the total area under tn 3l|^iirflS^‘I^land in the year 1909 was 
about 140 hectares, “Rice the Island and is grown 

in such areas as are still uno(^jdj^&“b^ljii^ses or cocoanut plantations, 
namely between Sion and ■l^e east of the railway, and in 

the Dadar, Varli and Mahint spctfbps^ Two modes of rice growing 
prevail in Bombay, the lavani hh^chi lagvad. The former and com¬ 
moner method consists in tl^^^antation of seedlings, the latter 
in sowing seeds that have sfroiitedvThe so^ and seasons are well-suited 
to the crop, but its cultivatiy ^[s n ot regarded with as much favour as 
the cultivation of cocoanut paJim»^m^.yore expensive and in the end 
much less profitable than the latter.^rtl&lal irrigation of rice is unknown 
in the Island. Some rice lands are for tending vegetables in dry season. 
The garden lands are mostly in Sion, Matunga, Sewri and Parel.”^ 

The improved varieties of paddy grown in Salsette include the early 
Kolamba-184, Zinya-31, Kolamba-540 and Kolamba-42. They are all 
sown in the first week of June. Kolamba is harvested in the last week 
of September, and this is a very fine variety. Zinya-31 is harvested in 
October, Kolamba-540 in the third week of October and Kolamba-42 
in the last week of November. 

Cocoanut: In the year 1909, there were approximately 1,00,000 cocoanut 
trees in Bombay Island. The area under palms was 352 hectares during 
the same year. These trees were also cultivated in the gardens of former 
Salsette. The total area under cocoanut in Bombay Suburban District 
in the year 1947-48 was 143 hectares.^ The mode of its cultivation is the 
same as is in vogue in Thane district. 

1 Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island. Vol. I (1909), pp. 121-22. 

* Dr. S. Soloman, Crops of Bombay State, Their Cultivation and Statistics, p. 101. 
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CVnits : Fruits grown in Bombay occupied 500 hectares of area during 
1975-76, and in 1979-80 the area under fruits and vegetables was 400 
hectares. Mango is the main fruit crop grown in the city. 

Mango : Mango, amba (Mangifera indica) is grown to a considerable 
extent roundabout Trombay. The Portuguese were fond of the mangoes 
grown in Trombay.^ The mangoes at Mazagaon were very famous in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They found an honoured place 
not only in the aristocracy in the city but also in the dining hall of 
Emperor Shah Jahan. 


The area under mangoes in Bombay Suburban District was about 
324 hectares in 1950-51 and 500 hectares in 1975-76. It is grown as 
a commercial crop. The method of mango cultivation in Greater 
Bombay is the same as is in vogue in Thane district. 


Bombay provides a congenial ground for mango plantation. Manure 
is applied when the plants are young to achieve quick growth. The plants 
start yielding fruits after abqiHjf^^prs^-^ood yield is obtained from 
the 10th year onwards. 



Green vegetables are gro\^ in the garden lands as well as in the land 
near the railway lines of th^ "Western! Railway and Central Railway. 
They are grown on a very sn^ptl (scal| and occupied an area of about 
200 hectares during 1975-7^\y^tab1esi^clude carrot, tomato, brinjal, 
bhendi, cabbage, dudhya, l<ik^:'ghosale, idu, chakvat, coriander, methi, 
palak, radish and onion. HSfe;! - -.' 

There is no cultivation of pUUesi^ diilis and narcotics, sugarcane and 
fibres in Bombay. 


UVE-STOCK 

The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island gives the following account 
about live-stock* in the past. 

Domestic Animals; The chief domestic animals, horses, cattle and 
goats are only imported into Bombay and are not bred within the island. 
Buffaloes are imported for milk purposes from Gujarat, the Gir from 
Kathiawar, Delhi and Hansi from the Punjab. There being no regular 
cattle market in Bombay, the gauHs or milkmen usually travel to 
Ahmedabad and other centres to replenish their stock and pay prices 
varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 for a good milker of recognised 

breed...Most of the milch cattle in Bombay are very highly 

fed and are kept in large stables.As with buffaloes so 

‘ Fryer’s Account. 

• Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I (1909), pp. 128-35. 
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with cattle importation takes place chiefly from Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
and also from Karachi and Deccan. The best milch cattle are those 
from the Gir, but most cows from Kathiawar arc good milkers, giving 
from 10 to 12 seers of milk daily. The price of Gir cow averages 
Rs. 150. The Karachi cow, which is now seldom seen in Bombay is 
also good milker and costs about Rs. 100. The average price of Gujarat 
cow is Rs. 100. The Deccan cow is undersized, vicious and a poor 
milker and is therefore rarely found in Bombay dairies. It is most 
difficult to rear young buffalo-calves in Bombay and 95 per cent of 
them die as a result of a somewhat unnatural life and of a grain diet, 
while the calves of cows on the other hand thrive well in the city. 

“ Bullocks are yearly imported to the number of about 5,000 come 
principally from the Deccan and Berar and are used for draught purposes. 
The average price of a first class bullock ranged from Rs. 50 to 100. 
The price varied according to breed i.e. Deccan bullock Rs. 50, Khan- 
desh bullock Rs. 80, Gujarat bullock 

“There are two buffalo-cf^Uj^Sw^^'bullock-d'flVMJ in the city, the 
former being situated in and DeLisle Road, and the 

latter at Haines Road. In tfi^'sl^ihtSi^the cattle-bazar is held daily, 
the animal being brought and brokers and the owners of the 

da mis receiving a commissions* sale price. 

“Horses : Anderson notes^ri- EngH^^^n Western India that several 
attempts were made durin^S^ seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
introduce a breed of English Bombay but the efforts failed 

owing to the difficulty of keepiftgTRe animals alive during the long voyage 
to India. By 1,800 the importation of horses from the Persian Gulf had 
become a recognised item in the trade of port, and auction sales, at which 
big prices were paid, were often held under the Tamarind tree on the old 
Bombay Green. The horses now imported into Bombay are mostly Arab, 
Australian and Persian, with a certain number of English, and the very 
large trade is carried on within the city. In the middle of last century most 
of the horses required for the army in Bombay and Bengal were purchased 
in the Arab stables of Bombay. The importation of Australian horses 
dates from about the year 1847. These horses are imported practically 
all the year round while the Import of Arab horses lasts only from 
October to February in each year. The Arab horses are imported to the 
number of about 3,000 every year and reach Bombay via Bagdad and 
Basra. Small batches of country bred horses from Kathiawar, Marwar, 
the Deccan, the Punjab and Baluchistan are some times seen in Bombay. 
About 45 per cent of all the horses imported into Bombay are sold for 
private domestic use, from 5 to 10 per cent of Arabs and a smaller per¬ 
centage of walers are sold for racing purposes, and the remainder are 
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taken by the Government Department and by Native States. The export 
trade in horses is small. 

“ Other Animals: A few goats of common breed are privately kept 
in the city, but most of the sheep, which come from Marwar, Ahmeda- 
bad and the Deccan as also the small and inferior kinds of cattle 
are only imported for slaughter. Dogs are imported from England, 
Japan and China. No cattle shows are held in Bombay, but a horse and 
dog show is held annually upon the Oval in the month of February.” 

Table No. 5 gives the statistics of agricultural stock including live-stock 
since 1925 to 1948 in Greater Bombay. 


TABLE No. 5 


Agricultural Stock in Bombay Suburban District and 
Bombay City from 1925 to 1948 





For Piough: 




HA-bufialoea 
For breeding; 


He-buffaloes ,« 

60 

10 T^-4« ' 

l71i»W278- 

fmim 

125 

153 

102 

159 

For Qtbcr purpose: 

Oxen 

2,238 


22,270 

45 

40 

19 

He-buffaloee 

282 


317 

5 

2 

1 

Female Stock above 3 years 








Cows 

3,800 

5,053 108 

1,566 

3,343 

2,179 

2,053 

2,399 

Shc*buffaloea 

5,347 

12,444 24,601 

19,524 

17,831 

22,764 

19,070 

18,108 

Young stock: 









Citlvei 
Buffalo Calves 
Total bovine 
population 
Horses and ponies 
Sbsep 
Ooats 
Plougbs ; * 

Small 
Large 
Cans : 

For Passengers 
For Goods 


2,533 2,131 2,648 

33,138 41,055 27,844 

538 273 

106 1,903 in 

6,528 5,365 2,387 

2,408 1,758 

4 38 


2,996 3,451 3,136 

49,254 38,032 32,418 

8,224 4,527 5,822 

715 291 236 

24,335 19,377 11,517 

32 44 32 

1 


Source:—Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1925 and 1950. 

• Some iron ploughs were shown under small plougbs in 1925. 
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Table No. 6 gives the live-stock population as per the live-stock census 
of 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1972 and 1978 in Greater Bombay District. 

TABLE No. 6 

Live-Stock IN Greater Bombay as per 1951, 1956, 1961,1966, 1972 
AND 1978 Live-Stock Census 



1951 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1972 

1978 

Cattle 

17.415 

17.386 

14,260 

13,241 

11,849 

8.217 

Buffaloes 

47,492 

76/*64 

87,401 

91.116 

91,543 

73,822 

Sheep 

1,777 

8,175 

8,526 

2,571 

6,678 

3,078 

Goats 

26.475 

22,615 

27,106 

13.145 

26,002 

19,634 

Horses and ponies 

3,657 

2,843 

2,268 

1,158 

995 

1,187 

Other live-stock 

4,394 

7,169 

10,394 

4,560 

7.792 

8,615 

Total Live-stock .. 

i,oi,2ia 

1.34,632; 

_ ^1,49,955 

1,25,791 

1,44,859 

1,14,553 

Poultry 

1,qC»,7Q3,' 

->3,46,507 ' 

^^^039 

2,29,820 

2.59,528 

2,69,501 


Source,—SlatlsIlMl Atlas of Bombay S»a»*Ll92S 


Bullocks are now used for jwnfng mWrt, by the cartmen, while cows 
and she-buffaloes are mainly l^A :|'Qr.^he purpose of breeding*and milk 
production. Cattles found ii vAMey ^^belong mainly to the imported 
varieties. The most iraportarf tfe^re the Dongri and the Khilar, 

besides some local non-deiQFif^varieties,'' Among the buffaloes, the 
Surati and the Delhi varietie's are mostttommonly found. Generally the 
buffaloes are kept by persoaf called Bhayyas, in their 

cattle stables (gothas or tabelas). In addition to the bovines, the eity 
has a large number of ovines usually kept for skin and flesh. Goats are 
more numerous than sheep, probably because the latter do not accli¬ 
matize to this region. Goats fetch better prices for their flesh in the 
market. Horses were kept for pulling carriages and tongas, while the best 
horses are at Mahalaxmi Race Course. 

The pigs of exotic breed of Yorkshire are reared on a planned and 
systematic basis at the regional pig breeding farm nearby, and are 
distributed as breeding stock to the cultivators on co-operative lines. 
They sale pigs to the Bacon Factory at Borivali. 

DAIRY ACTIVITIES AND MILK SUPPLY 

..Greater Bombay MHk Scheme ,The population of Greater Bombay 
has been multiplying over the last 100 years. The growth of population 
accompanied by improvement in the standard of living of the people 
has led to a treniendous increase in the demand for milk. In fact the 
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demand for milk has almost been insatiable. The conditions of milk 
supply in the pre-Independence days were totally unsatisfactory. During 
the Second World War, a kind of milk famine ensued in the city. 
The Bombay Government took some concrete steps to avert the 
situation of milk scarcity. Stable owners in Bombay were permitted 
to import from outside the equivalent of dry cattle becoming 
non-milchy every year. The Government set-up salvage farms at Jamner 
and Palghar for the protection of dry buffaloes. The Government made 
arrangement for distribution of milk at cheaper and concessional rates 
to the consumers. A scheme of Rs. 3.6 crores was operated for 
implementing this programme during the war time. Mr. M. D. Bhat, who 
was the Municipal Commissioner in those days, was appointed the 
fit St Milk Commissioner and his jurisdiction was confined to Greater 
Bombay alone. 

After Independence the State Government undertook a scheme for 
procurement and distribution of mifS^^urchased 1,295 hectares of land 
at Goregaon, and establish^ffl^gjjfejiqSfcM^k Colony with a full-fledged 
milk dairy in 1950. This puW^&ctor''^^^taking was a great boon to 
the Bombay man who was the^Mictim of unwholesome, impure 

and adulterated milk suppli||®^lkmen. This undertaking could not 
cope-up with the increasing d^mpd fcijimilk, and hence a large section 
of the population had to depeiic^upi^lfe'fivate unwholesome milk supply. 
This prompted the Governmj^rc^jgjptoashtra to establish more milk 
processing and supplying c^c^in In 1958 the post of Milk 

Commissioner was replacegi ^<-T|iC:Co8 1inissioner of Dairy Develop¬ 
ment. The Dairy Developme^^ti a^m ent of the State Government 
established two more dairies, Slf^^l?Wl962 and at Kurla in 1975. 

The Government Milk Scheme, thus, comprises three dairy plants in 
Bombay. Besides, the Government accorded sanction for establishment 
of the fourth dairy owned by the MAFCO at Goregaon in the public 
sector (29th October 1976). The work of construction of this dairy was 
commenced in 1978 by the National Dairy Development Board. Later 
on this dairy project was amalgamated with Maharashtra Rajya Sahakari 
Dudh Mahasangh Maryadit on 27th June 1983. The dairy is now named 
as Mahanand Dairy. The actual milk collection and distribution of milk 
by this dairy was started from 18th August 1983. Now the milk require¬ 
ments of consumers in Bombay are met from the Aarey, Worli, Kurla 
and Mahanand dairies as also from private traders. 

Milk is supplied to the Greater Bombay Milk Scheme from Chalisgaon, 
Chiplun, Dhule, Khalapur, Kolhapur, Mahad, Miraj, Nashik, Palghar, 
Shahapur, Solapur, Jalgaon, Pune, Aurangabad, Nanded, Udgir, 
Akola, Amravati and Nagpur. Some quantity of milk is produced at the 
Aarey Milk Colony where a number of stables are located. 
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About 88 per cent of the milk procured in the State is distributed 
in Greater Bombay and nearby towns like Thane, Dombivali, Kalyan, 
Ulhasnagar, Bhiwandi and Vashi. A major quantity of this milk is 
distributed in Greater Bombay alone. The dairy distribution of milk 
rose to 12.45 lakh litres in 1983-84 as against 2 lakh litres in 1960-61. 
During 1984-85 the quantity of fresh milk received by the Greater Bombay 
Milk Scheme amounted to 36,51 lakh litres, valued at Rs. 1,44,51 lakhs. 

Milk brought from various centres is transported in insulated trucks, 
vans and tankers. It is received at the dairies at Aarcy, Worli and Kurla. 
It is pasteurised in modern plants. The pasteurised milk at Aarey and 
Worli dairies is stored in big insulated tanks. Thereafter the milk is 
bottled, sealed and stored in cold storage at a temperature below 12 • 77°C. 
The Milk pasteurised at Kurla Dairy is supplied to consumers in pre¬ 
packed polythene bags of one litre capacity and distributed through 
private transport agencies as also Government tankers. 

The quantity of whole, cow, standardised, double toned and full cream- 
milk distributed during the ye« i9.84-85 amounted to 37,22*96 lakh litres, 
valued at Rs. 1,68,92*21 lakfis^Jh^^uantityand value of other products 
distributed during 1984-85 aire'i^vM^low :— 




Quantity 
in lakhs 

Value 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1. 

Enorgec Milk (No. of boitla^f 2j^ 

179.96 

323,93 

2. 

Ghee (kg.) 

15.19 

683.56 

3. 

Paneer (kg.) 

0.26 

7.21 

4. 

Table Butter (kg.) . ^ 

4.10 

155.66 

5. 

Cheese 

0.15 

5.87 

6. 

Shrikhand (kg.) 

0.28 

6.83 

7. 

Ice Cream (cup) 

0.96 

2.40 

8. 

Masala Milk (No. of bottles of 200 ml.) 

0.70 

2.09 

9. 

Cream 

3.58 

66.53 

10. 

White Butter (kg.) 

0.69 

23.23 

Statistics of Milk Distribution Centres in 1984-85 


Type of Milk Centre 


Nos. 

1. 

Ex-Dairy Parlour (Aarey Sarita) 


22 

2. 

Government Centres 


2,368 

3. 

Ex-Dairy Centres 


1,606 

4. 

Aarey Dairy Parlours 


12 

5. 

Z Centres 


286 



Total 

4,294 
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The other information of the three dairies is given below;— 


Dairy 

Year of 
establishment 

Original value 
of machinery 
as on 
31-3-1985 
(Rs. in lakhs 
provisional) 

Installed 
capacity 
per day 
(lakh litres) 

Aarey 

1950 

141.89 

2,5 

Worli 

1962 

341.80 

4.5 

Kurla 

1975 

330.52 

4.0 


Mahanand Dairy : The M^ahdi^d^Pai{y set up in the co-operative 
sector with an installed per day receives its milk 

supply mainly from the district'milk^^^s at Jalgaon and Kolhapur. 
Additional supplies are also ffoWother unions when necessary. 

The value of plant and machthery^^t^^uilding during the first phase 
of the dairy is Rs. 5 33 crores. iT^h^ ;^ilk procured by the Mahanand 
Dairy from Jalgaon, Kolhap.ui^jiffld ;oth 0 r unions in 1984-85 amounted 
to 2,85,38,783 litres, valued^t, TfS;. jL7,iw296. The quantity of whole, 
toned and skim milk distrib uted by/t^i^, #airy during 1984-85 amoun¬ 
ted to 9,12,934, 3,08,73,344 litres, respectively, valued at 

R,. 11.63,55,508. 

These dairies are equipped with scientific equipment and qualified 
personnel. The Dairy Development Department has also provided 
research and training facilities in milk technology. There is a Dairy Science 
Institute at Aarey which admits 30 students every year for a two years 
course for Indian Dairy Diploma (Dairy Technology). The diploma 
is awarded by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research (I.C.A.R.) 
Sub-Committee on dairy education, Karnal. The Dairy Science Institute 
also conducts courses of six and three weeks duration for the benefit 
of the secretaries of milk co-operative societies, live-stock supervisors 
and for the dairy farmers. Four Sunday training programmes on dairy 
husbandry, fodder farming, dairy technology and poultry keeping were 
also conducted for interested social workers. The New Zealand Hostel 
at Aarey is constructed from donation given by the Government of 
New Zealand. It commands a panoramic view of the Borivali forest and 
shallow ravines nearby. 
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TENURES AND TENANCY 

Agriculture occupies a very miner position in the economy of Bombay 
at present. The study of tenures and tenancy of agricultural land in 
Bombay is, therefore, mainly of historical interest. The Gazetteer of 
Bombay City and Island of 1909 and the Thana District Gazetteer of 1882 
give a vivid and exhaustive account of the systems of land tenures 
prevailing in the past. It may be of great interest to refer to these Gazetteer 
volumes for detailed study. What is given in the subsequent paragraphs 
is a summary of the systems of land tenure in the past. 

Pension and Tax Tenure : This tenure appears to have been prevailing 
since the days of the Portuguese occupation of Bombay. No rates and 
assessment were fixed for lands held under the Pension and Tax Tenure, 
nor were then the measurements of lands held under this tenure recorded 
prior to Col. Laughton’s Survey. The rents were “ lump sums ” bearing 
no uniform proportion to the qi^tjW or value of the land for which 
the rent was paid. The teim >^Be&<^\l‘‘tRkes its origin from the Portu¬ 
guese word Fencao which meaqs^hgsH^ip^pd to the estates, a payment 
for enjoyment of land, the bdniis or"||(!ppremium paid for the fee- 
simple on the compromise doubti^!;^nure. It was not a quit-rent. 
It was only a royalty rent Seka^jii^^png the Government as lords 
paramount. The payment of 1^^‘‘periston ” dated from the Aungier’s 
Agreement of 1672. 

The “ Tax ” of 10 per cenJ^n-^^prdSuclp of landed estates was intro¬ 
duced from 1758 to meet lil ^igiqits. ses, to build fortification 
and other works for the securn^bf t h e i n habitants. A notification was 
issued requiring alt the Fazindira W jS^bay and Mahim to render the 
Collector an account of the annual produce of their land in order to 
enable him to levy the tax laid on them. In the beginning the Fazindars 
objected to the proposal. A few months afterwards the accounts were 
submitted by the Fazindars, but in the enquiry the Collector found that 
the estates were under-valued and he directed the Vereadores and some 
of the private Fazindars to inspect and consider these accounts carefully 
and to deliver their opinions thereon. This they did on the I9th and 22nd 
January 1759. The Collector reported to the Government that according 
to the Vereadores’ account, the estates were estimated at Rs. 77,000, 
and the tax should be levied on this estimate. On the Collector’s report 
the Board passed the orders that the tax of 10 per cent be collected. 

In 1774, the inhabitants prayed that this ‘‘Tax ” might be relinquished, 
which was imposed in 1758 by the then Governor for raising money for 
maintaining the war with the French and promised to relieve the same as 
soon as the war was over. But it remained until the first decade of this 
century. Some lands under this tenure paid only Pension, some only tax. 
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It is difficult at this distance of time to assign a reason for such a distinc¬ 
tion. Lands used for charitable purposes had been exempted from Pension 
or Tax. The free-hold nature of lands held under the Pension and Tax 
tenure and their non-liability to enhanced assessment had always been 
recognised by Government. The land held under this tenure was found 
in the Fort, Girgaum, Malabar Hill, Colaba and in the Mahim Woods. 
Its area at the date of Colonel Laughton’s Survey was 2,251 acres and 
2,225 square yards. 

Fazindari Tenure : It was a kind of sub-tenure, closely associated with 
the Pension and Tax Tenure. It was a sub-tenure between a private 
proprietor and his tenant. It is not known how and when it originated, but 
it is unquestionably of long standing. The owner of the land under 
Government was known as Fazindar. Land under this tenure was let for 
building purposes, without in most cases any formal agreement, and 
subject to a low annual ground rent. The earliest record of this tenure 
found in the Collector’s Office report by the Vereadores of the 

14th December 1782. But according to the report, 

appeared to have changed'the'tenure. The Fazindar of 
subsequent period had no beyond the annual rent, 

and this had been recogniz^ compensation cases under 

the Land Acquisition Act, in Variable practice was to award 

the Fazindar no more than fh^li t^^i^Iized value of the rent. 

Quit and Ground Rent 4v^l®t originally implied freedom 

from liability to military ser'^ice.:;Frdni:i'^8^ many strangers were invited 
to settle on the island. Up to'H718» the nevmenants-at-will were probably 
under an implied engagem^>^f|^ military service whenever 

required. The tax was imposed onfall the inhabitants residing within 
the town walls. The imposition of their tax changed the ancient 
constitution of the island by commuting military services^ for a quit-rent. 
In 1720 a petition was presented to the Board by the principal 
inhabitants, setting forth that the quit-rent was a heavy tax on them and 
desiring to be relieved from the same. On the 30th September 1720 the 
quit-rent was reduced to one-half by a resolution of the Council. The 
exact principle on which this tax or quit-rent was based is not known. 
In 1731 an attempt was made to equalize this quit rent. In 1732 the 
Bombay Government suggested to the Court that all the quit-rents should 
be remitted, and indeed they were discontinued until 1734, when the 
Court of Directors replied that they could not agree to take off or abate 
any of the taxes whatsoever. 

^ But if Aungier's convention reserved personal service of the tenants in every part 

of the island, it is not apparent how the introduction of the quit-rent on lands in the 

Fort alone redeemed it. Possibly the levy of this rent in the Fort was sufficient to raise 

a militia in times of war. 


VF 4362—2 
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agriculture and irrigation 


After the fire of 1803 the Company’s Council was consulted as to the 
measures which should be adopted for ascertaining in future the Com¬ 
pany’s right to the property and “ whether it might not be proper and 
desirable t •- have a full and accurate plan of the whole island distin¬ 
guishing the Company’s property from others in order that they might be 
at liberty to raise the rates of such property possessed by the tcnants- 
at-will or others, where the present state of value of land would bear it 
Mr. Thriepland, the Advocate General, however, had suggested a general 
survey of the island for the purpose of increasing the revenues derived 
from it. 


The plan for re-building the Town was determined upon, but the most 
wealthy of the natives formed a combination to resist by legal means any 
mode of lining out the new streets which should tend to intersect the 
old foundations or to prevent their re-building on them. The Town 
Committee expressed a decided opinion that the plan should be adhered 


to and pursued with firmnesvvifSR.’i^nd^ expedition but subsequently 
moderated their views and in the losses by fire sustained 

by the people, suggested that'lh’e ;^^fif^-i^t^rietors should be given full 
compensation for their lands e^c®P?|^<^|'ortions required for widening 
the streets. The efforts of the C^W'ttee to carry their plans into 
effect entirely failed. The nativ^ ultMat^ succeeded in their opposition 
and in their desire to rebuild pl^^^undation. 

Another kind of tenure, a^iii st^ed'xpj^nd ground rent, but distinct 
in its nature, originated wit4 New T^n. While the inhabitants in 
the Fort and the Old Town wef#-offering ^ry kind of opposition to the 
improvement of the portion destniyaf'I'^y the late fire, matters were 
taking a different turn in another part of the island. On the 17th February 
1804 the Collector reported that he had resumed and delivered over 
the land to the Town Committee. The allotments made by the Town 
Committee formed what was known as the New Town. The lands so 
resumed formed a part of those which had been recovered from the sea 
and had become known as Salt Batty Grounds. The lands in the New 
Town appear to have been allotted on the same terms as those given 
oat in the Old Town. Until in 1878-79 the lands in the New Town were 
amalgamated with those in the Old Town and had since then officially 
recognised as falling under Quit and Ground Rent Tenure. 


In 1813 Captain Dickinson completed his survey of the Fort and 
submitted bis report, in which he classified the different tenures under 
which the lands in the Fort were held. Mr. Warden, Chief Secretary 
to Government, examined Dickinson’s report on the land tenures in 
Bombay. Mr. Warden in his report of 20th August 1814 thoroughly 
reviewed the subject and differed in opinion from Dickinson as to the 
right of the Company to resume possession of any portion of the ground 
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within the walls of the Fort excepting such as might be held on special 
leases. 

In 1818 the Collector and the Revenue Surveyor brought to notice 
the rights of Government. In May 1822, the Advocate General, 
Wodehouse, made the classification of' these lands and considered 
the lands of the first class as inheritable property and those of the second 
as lands let to hire, and of course resumable at the pleasure of the Com¬ 
pany. The Committee of 1837 thought that the Government had the 
power of altering the rent on these lands. Mr. Showell writing in 1860, 
proposed a building rate of 6 pies (12^ reas) per square yard. In 1872 
Colonel Laughton suggested that the rate of 6 pies per square yard should 
be applied to all lands covered with buildings, no matter under what 
tenure the land might be held. 

The power of Government to raise the rents on these lands seems 
always to have been a vexed qu^sJKJn, The Government had recognised 
the equitable rights of the ho^ft^^'qilp^_^-land held under this tenure. 
They had placed these landtfiit^^e f^mpfooting as Pension and Tax 
lands by extending to thei^^^^Hghtji^ redemption on payment of 
30 times the amount of the rl^w^h^a^ings pay less than Rs. 10. 

Quit and Ground rent land Ijvi^s^tuatfed in the Fort, Old Town, New 
Town and inColaba, the porti^i^^ep^te^d by the fortifications for which 
the tax was mainly raised. by this tenure, according 

to Colonel Laughton, was 9P3_^reS"a!d<i'^ square yards. 

Toka Tenure ; The word ‘‘pw^-irttians a share of the produce, and 
the assessment on “ toka ” laifi^^^ f&Sierly paid in kind. Toka lands 
were also described as “ Sweet Batty ” grounds and " the greater part of 
the Company’s original nine villages, viz. Parel, Bomnolly Coitem, 
Naigaum, Wadala, Matunga, Sion, Dharavi, Cassabay of Mahim and 
Worli ”. Toka lands were situated on the north-east of the island from 
Sion to Sewri and comprised area of 1,489 acres and 764 square yards. 
The early history of these lands shows that the Kunbis or tenants who 
cultivated the lands could be removed at the pleasure of Government. 
A considerable portion to the sweet batty grounds came into the 
possession of the Company by confiscation after the Sidi War in 1677. 
The Jesuits’ lands and Rama Kamati’s property also devolved upon the 
Company in 1692 and 1720, respectively. In 1733, some of the cultivators 
of Company’s batty grounds deserted the island and fled to Salsette, in 
consequence of being forbidden at the instance of the Court of Directors 
to manure their lands with kuta or fish manure. The Company in 
consequence experienced considerable difficulty in getting tenants, and in 
1734 they complained to the Court of Directors of want of husbandmen 
on the island. Then the Court allowed the use of kuta. In 1751 the 
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Board considered that the batty lands would produce larger annual rents 
if thye were farmed out in open market. The lands were auctioned 
accordingly and let ai follows ;— 


Batty grounds in — 


(1) Parel 

. Rs. 

2,605 

(2) Sion 

Rs. 

1,300 

(3) Dharavi 

. Rs. 

273 

(4) Matunga 

Rs. 

1,965 

(5) Wadala 

. Rs. 

1,761 

(6) Naigaum 

Rs. 

98.2 

(7) Bomnolly 

. Rs. 

530 

(8) Mahim and Worli 

Rs. 

144 


This farming system did not work well. Though it brought a little more 
revenue to the Company, it kept the Kunbis or actual cultivators at 
variance with the farmers who were never known to relax their demands 
even in times of scarcity. However the farming system was eventually 
abolished in April 1800, from which date the Kunbis paid their dues 
direct into the Collector’s OfHce. ^Tb e-edects of the farming system were 
far more disastrous to the C^tpaQ^t|anjnight at first be supposed. 

After the abolition of system in 1800, the original system 

of paying in kind appears by this time and the Kunbis 

had the option of paying in kind or in money, the 

commutation being made ever^ypj^j}^^^ market price determined by the 
Governor in Council. The colllcttt^'iojl^the toka varied from Rs. 23 per 
muda and upwards. Once j;^|ii: ^ 803 it rose to Rs. 45. Rent 

Committee of 1837 thought mat .^eTo^S^^tds were subject to as heavy 
a tax as they could afford tcA ^hyathout dfiv'itg them out of cultivation. 
The option of the tenant to p^'tn kffid^ was annulled and all payments 
since that year were invariamy^^ mo^y. 

In 1876 the Collector, Mr. Arbuthnot, reviewed the state of these lands 
and revived the right of Government to an increase of assessment. 
The rates of assessment he proposed were (1) one pie per square yard 
on lands at Parel, Naigaum and Bomnolly, half a pie on lands at Matunga 
and Wadala and one-third on lands at Sion and Dharavi. “ It is impossi¬ 
ble ”, he added, ” in Bombay to charge different rates for rice land, garden 
land, building land, grazing land”. His rates were guaranteed for 50 years 
from that date. The guarantee expired in 1929 when a general revision of 
these toka lands was to take place. 

Foras Toka Tenure : This kind of tenure appears to have originated 
during the administration of the Portuguese Government which, with 
a view to encourage industry and agriculture, allotted to the cultivators of 
the toka batty grounds, certain pieces of land of an inferior quality subject 
to the payment of a very small rent denominated “Foras”. This species of 
land was therefore, usually styled by the natives Tokache Foras that is 
Foras grounds attached to loka batty grounds. The distribution of these 
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spots was usually left to the Vereadores and Mhataras. The Forai toka 
lands came to be alienated from the toka by the tenants disposing of them 
to others at higher rates of rent, and to such an extent that after a lime 
the relation between the two tenures became hardly perceptible. 

There was no proper detailed survey of these lands, neither was there 
any measurement of them. It is suspected that a large quantity of this land 
had been included in the Foras lands referred to in subsequent pages 
and had thus been enfranchised as freehold under the Foras Act. The 
remaining Foras-Toka lands were after Colonel Laughton’s Survey of 
1872, amalgamated by Mr. Arbuthnot in 1876 with the toka lands and 
have since then shared their fate. 

Knrleet Tenure : There was in some parts of the Mahim District another 
description of ground called Kurleet which paid a “petty tribute” to 
Government. It consisted chiefly of high and rocky ground, such as could 
not be cultivated with batty. One-third generally of the produce of this 
ground was the tax levied up(InHt.\Thp cultivators of this kind of 
land were always in the hsfc^^vp|7^|E®ii;^^heir plots, creating thereby 
a corresponding fluctuatioi^^r jS^j|^4^i^-''of the revenue under this 
head. These lands were also merged in toka lands. 

Foras Tenure : The lands '^si^^ted^Foras” play a very important 
part in the history of land te^u^es in Bombay. They are also known as 
“Salt Batty” grounds, a te^W^qxpi^sive of their origin as having 
been reclaimed from the sq|i^;J^flbfr'lBi^rsed the island in different 
directions, finding outlets f(fr'ilsielC^atlB&ck Bay, Mazagaon and other 
parts, and dividing BombJ^ into a <^ster of islands. Foras from 
the Portuguese word foro, thpjipep^ingjipf which is ‘rent’, but in this 
island it appears to have denoted the particular rent. 

The old salt batty grounds were recovered from the sea by means of 
the Vellard between Sion and Mahim, while the new salt batty grounds 
were recovered by means of the Hornby Vellard, The recovery of these 
lands from the sea took place in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
In 1738, on the expiration of the leases under which the lands were held 
free of rent, a resolution to re-let the properties was adopted. In 1740, 
a publication was issued, giving notice that the Company were willing 
to receive proposals for farming the same in parcels or in whole and 
offering ground for cultivation at the low rate. In 1744 the rent was 
increased, and in 1748 a new measurement had taken place. Some time 
in the year following (1790), Mr. Smyth, the Collector, laid before Govern¬ 
ment a report on the subject of these lands, their origin and tenures, 
and the encroachments. To ascertain and protect the Company’s rights, 
Mr. Smyth recommended an immediate survey of all the lands. The 
encroachments continued upto 1804. In 1805 the question of the respec¬ 
tive right of the Government and the holders of these lands was for the 
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first time put to a legal test. The question of raising the rent on the salt 
batty grounds was taken up in 1812. The Government issued a notification 
on 1st November 1813 that “The Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council adverting to the very low rents which have hitherto been paid 
to the Honourable Company by their tenants-at-will of the new and 
old salt batty grounds, the last augmentation having been from 6 to 9 
reas the square burga only, has resolved to increase the same in a nearer 
proportion to the value of the grounds. It is hereby therefore notified 
that one-third of the produce of the above lands will henceforth be annually 
collected by Government, commencing with the crop of 1814 and such 
tenants as refuse to comply with the above resolution of Government 
will be turned out of possession. ”. 

But the holders of these grounds strongly resisted, and in a memorial 
not only stated their objections at length, but denied the right of the 
Government to make the increa^-.an^d revived the old question of the 
Company’s right to anythi^.xq^e^'^Ti.the then existing rent. The 
case was submitted to N^’fsfcih^^^^j^/^yocate-General for opinion. 
Mr. Mocklin’s answer to in the negative. He was 

clearly of the opinion thatyS^j5^^^ had not the right either to 
increase the rent or to resumeTRK'i^^CiOT^ their pleasure. In consequence 
of this opinion, the measurc'i fdrt^ ipi^easing the rents was suspended, 
and the matter referred to tl^^ipj^ Directors in 1815. The Court 
replied that “the possesso»'«^';a^!^pretention to consider them¬ 
selves as owners of the inheritance, subj^I to the rents they now pay 
and also subject to the burtMen of keeping vellards erected for their 
defence against the sea in t&bnough^^airs. We cannot but presume 
that the present possessors will gladly accept the recognition of their 
titles upon this condition, and we authorise you to set their minds at 
rest by making grants accordingly in perpetuity.’’. Difficulties appear to 
have occurred in carrying into the effect these directions due to lack of 
survey of this property and hence the arrangement was postponed until 
completion of the survey of the island. 

A survey was made of this description of property by Mr. Tate in 
1827, but it was a general one only and was not effectual for this purpose. 
From that date upto 1836 no measures were adopted for the same but in 
1836 when the Grant Road was projected, the lands, on which it was 
constructed being “ Foras the question of the Government’s right of 
resuming them was revived. The Rent Committee replied on this question 
in 1837, that such a right as also the right of ownership still appertains to 
the Company with respect to all Foras grounds in the Island of Bombay. 
Again several times this question was preferred to the Rent Committee 
for opinion. In 1851, Foras Act VI confirming the holders in their posses¬ 
sions subject to the rents then payable, was passed by the Legislative 
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Council of India and a Committee was appointed to carry out the 
provisions of the Foras Act, which fixed different rates to be paid as 
compensation according to locality. The Foras lands were situated at 
Byculla, Parel, Worli, Upper and Lower Mahim, Dadar and Matunga 
with an area of 3,408 acres and 3,266 square yards. 

Inami Tenure : The lands in Bombay which fell under this tenure were 
situated mainly at Naigaum, Parel, north-east of Sion, Fort and a small 
portion near Dadar and Dharavi. Inam lands pay no assessment to 
Government nor judi or cess of any kind. The area was roughly 5,714,940 
square yards. The grants were made to the Lowji (Wadia) family in 
1783, 1821 and 1885 on account of the excellent services they rendered 
as shipbuilders to the Company. The Inam lands at Sion comprised 
in the grant of 1821 were exchanged with certain lands in the Thane 
district in 1885. 

leasehold Tenure : Farming of leases was common in early years but 
regular leases began to be expqt^J'tf i,7^8,^ Leasehold land is held under 
various conditions and fop;|^r^^a^|h^Vfom 21 to 999 years. Leases 
may be divided into old lea^;a;g^^trf§^s, the old leases, being those 
granted prior to the year 1894fj'^^igj^ii^feases, subsequent to that year. 
Old leases may be classifi^x^^^^ Byculla (Mazagaon) leases, 
(b) Colaba leases, (c) Kamatl^PHra^teses, (d) Leases on the verge of 
the Esplanade, (a) EsplanadeJl^s^sJ,t^)_Bombay leases and (g) Port 
Trust leases. 

Old Leases : The Mazagion ^r BycUlii^eases were granted between 
the years 1758 and 1796 and were all fol*a term of 99 years. Some were 
renewable while others were n^ti-Tl^C^aba leases were introduced in 
1824. Kamathipura leases appear to have had their origin in a Govern¬ 
ment letter to the Collector, dated 24th July 1844, prohibiting the issue of 
sanads. The lands were put up to public auction and leased to the highest 
bidders. Leases on the verge of the Esplanade were granted in 1855. The 
Esplanade leases were the only proper building leases in existence in 
Bombay. They run for 999 years and not renewable. They were framed 
between the years 1863 and 1865 on the model of London leases. Bombay 
leases related to lands in various parts of the island and were granted 
for terms varying from 21 to 99 years. These were granted in payment 
of the market value of the occupancy right as ascertained by auction 
sales together with a nominal yearly rental. They are renewable either 
on payment of fine or on revision of the yearly rental. These are not 
building leases. Port Trust leases were leases of lands on the Mody 
Bay, Elphinstone Estate and the Apollo Reclamations. They are leases 
for a term of 50 years, renewable at the close of the terms for such 
further period and at such yearly rent as may be than agreed between 
lessors and lessee, 
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New and Renewed Leases : In 1889, Mr. Charles, the then Collector of 
Land Revenue, pointed out to Government the general inadequacy of the 
rents levied on lands in Bombay and suggested an increase wherever 
possible in the assessment so as to bear some proportion to the increased 
value of the land. To give effect to his proposals and to settle the policy 
as regards the future assessments or new grants of Government land, 
Government appointed in 1891 a Committee to study the terms of lease 
and the principles for ground rent determination. The recommendations 
of the Committee were approved by the Government with the modifica¬ 
tion that the amount of annual rent per square yard should not be less 
than one-third and not more than two-thirds of the estimated value as 
this would give a safe rental and would leave a sufficient margin for 
competition. The forms prepared for the same were approved by Govern¬ 
ment in 1894. They were the basis of the new leases granted subsequent 
to the year 1894 and were in use in the Collector’s Office. 

Newly Assessed : This tenyre.^^^afi^in in Bombay Act II of 1876. 
The Revenue Survey of 1 gfl/jfife ov^ ^^dljtimerous encroachments on 
Government lands, more contiguous to the Inam 

lands granted to the Wadiaf^^^^^n the Act was passed these 
encroachments were all assc^^^tbe^ollector under section 8 and 
converted into lands newly aiis®se<|.. This tenure also comprises land 
granted from time to time to ^|^ed&i^iduals, after the passing of the 
Act. The circumstances of do not appear to be alike. 

The land situated in such Ic^Mtjes Dharavi, Sion, Matunga 

and Naigaum were assessed and grantda on payment of an annual 
assessment. In other cases th^..^^ T^^ccupancy was sold by public 
auction and on payment of a yearly rent, while in other cases lands were 
assessed and converted from leasehold to newly assessed. In 1889 proposals 
were for the first time submitted to Government by the Collector for 
enhancement of assessment upon these lands. These proposals were 
referred to the Advocate-General for opinion who declared that there 
should not be any specific limit to assessment in the case of these lands. 
The area covered by this tenure was 3,06,810 square yards. 

Tenancy-at-WIU : The term tenancy-at-will denotes a tenancy whether 
under a formal agreement or not, which can be terminated by one month’s 
notice on either side. The tenancies-at-will commenced as far back as 
1850. The lands were granted to individuals without any agreement but 
the formal agreements were made in the year 1870. Most of these lands, 
were situated at Mahim, Kamathipura and Chowpati. In 1889, Mr. Charles 
had prepared a statement about the area of the land covered by this species 
of tenure to be 1,52,518 square yards. He proposed that the rental should 
be increased but the proposal could not be accepted. Mr. Spence, who 
succeeded Mr. Charles proposed to terminate the tenancy and then offer 
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the tenant an option of a 21 years lease at such rate as might be settled 
by the Collector with the sanction of Government. His proposal was 
approved by Government in 1890, Mr. Monteath, who had taken 
Mr. Spence’s ■ place, suggested 99 years as the period for the lease and 
4 per cent as the basis for rent. The question of the term of the lease and 
the rate of the ground rent remained undecided until 1898. Mr. Morison 
again approached Government on this subject and proposed to treat the 
tenancies-at-will as follows : (a) where buildings had been erected on 
the lands, to issue notices terminating the tenancy but giving the occupant 
the option of having his tenancy renewed on a 30 years lease in outlying 
and 50 years lease in central localities at a rental fixed on the 4 per cent 
basis and (h) where no buildings had been erected, the tenancy to be 
terminated and the occupancies sold by auction on some specific terms. 
The sanction of Government to the course proposed under this tenure 
was accorded in some uses. The area of Government lands held under 
tenancy-at-will was 74,512 squar^i^^^a^s. 

Sanadi: The sanads of Bombkj^ covqr^ a period of 40 years from 1814 
to 1854 during which 828 ^^l^^sued’Sy the Collector. They relate 
to portions of ground mostly the'|^|^ ';&wn and issued to individuals 
for building-sites. They were different types, with exception 

of a few specially made for son^ ^qifit purposes. The first of these types 
under which the grantee was J,*Ht^r$,ffn^nt-at-will at the mercy of the 
Government was in use froq^ jSLS'hbi’^jl, This type was modified by 
the Government in 1823. In^|t:^sequ 6 n 6 e 7 b&this the grantee felt greater 
security in his tenancy and co^iihope for annore equitable return for the 
loss of his occupancy and for improvements made by him. 

The type was in use until the issue of Sanads was countermanded by 
Government in 1844. The third type was only used in the case of the 
grants of land in Colaba. The(Colaba) Sanads which were 188 in number 
were all granted between May and December 1815. The issue of Sanads 
was countermanded by Government order in July 1844, when Govern¬ 
ment ordered that no Government ground should be given except under 
lease for a certain period of years. No separate rent-rolls about the 
exact nature of the Sanads were prepared, the lands having been entered 
in the rent rolls for the quit and ground rent lands and receipt bills issued 
under that tenure. It was not till 1903 that the long forgotten Sanads were 
brought to light. The Sanads were thereafter very carefully indexed and 
in May 1904, Government offered the holders of Sanadi lands a more 
permanent tenancy of a 50 years lease. The rent for these lands was fixed 
according to the types. These orders were subsequently modified in April 
1906 and again in 1908 by a further offer of conversion into quit and 
ground rent tenure on payment by a holder.^ 

* Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. II (1909), pp. 335-414, 
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Leasehold Villages in Salsette : “ The term khot or revenue farmer is 
incorrectly applied to eighteen holders of large estates, comprising 
fifty-three villages in Salsette. These estates have in all cases been granted 
by the British Government.” 

“ In almost all of these leases the rental is specified in mudas, or rice 
measures, and not in cash. This muda calculation was made according 
to a system peculiar to Salsette, called the tijai or one-third. Under this 
system the ‘ Government rental ’ is found by multiplying the quantity of 
dhep by two, dividing it by three, and multiplying the quotient by twenty 
the number of rupees at which each muda of land is assessed. 

“ Except the Kurla and Malad estates, which were given in exchange 
for land in Bombay, the estates were granted to encourage the investment 
of capital in land, the increase of population; and the growth of better 
crops. Except the Kurla, Malad, Pavai and Goregaon estates, which are 
held in free simple or freehoJti^ jU^p^^l^ villages were charged fairly 
high rentals, and in most cas^. wbj^^fesS;|,to the following conditions. 
Lands occupied at the tim^Cj^ jl^il^^fe^Hhe shilotri, or according to 
some deeds, on the suti ten4^^^S^ot_Jto become the lessee’s unless 
he satisfied or bought out th^S^^^^^The happiness and prosperity 
of the people were to be protnoteoj^ ana the lessee was to protect and 
befriend them. The lessee wa^ 1;P tuild reservoirs and embankments, to 
sink wells, and to grow the better^^^^^rops. The rates of assessment 
were not to be raised, and nil) 'iprioyatfi6^;4as to be introduced without 
express sanction. The lesse£?l^u^,to,^Qj^iffue all village charitable and 
religious allowances. Waste la^jj^ «a^ed free for forty years. On the 
forty-first year all land except vmaf was totally unfit for tillage was to 
be assessed. The lessee was to recover and pay into the treasury, over 
and above the amount mentioned in his lease, all amounts due on leases 
granted in the estate. The village was not to change hands without 
Government leave. The lessee was to possess and exercise the authority 
of a farmer under Chapter VI of Regulation XVII of 1827. But he was to 
exercise no magisterial or judicial authority, unless it was duly conferred 
on him. He was not to make or sell opium, poisonous substances, tobacco, 
or hemp flowers. The Collector was to have power to inspect the village, 
and examine what improvement and progress were made. Suits regarding 
the lease were to be brought in the District Court. Any new system of 
revenue introduced by Government in other villages of the district was 
to be applicable to these grant villages.” 

“.Although these leaseholders style themselves proprietors, 

they cannot claim the ownership of the soil, for the Court of Directors 
were most reluctant to part with the ownership of the soil and its alienation 
was jealously watched.” 
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“ Another large estate of 3,688 acres, exclusive of salt marsh, was 
granted by deed dated 1870 to Ramachandra Lakshmanji of Bombay, on 
a lease of 999 years, in the villages of Ghodbandar, Bhayandar and Mira. 
This estate was granted because the villagers refused to keep the large 
Bhayandar embankments in repair. 


‘‘ The conditions attaching to the grant were that the lessee should pay 
a yearly rent of £ 679 (Rs. 6,790); that he should keep the embankments, 
dams and sluices in repair; that he should demand no rent from inamdars; 
that he should demand only survey rates for suti and varkas lands; that 
he should keep boundary marks in repair; that he should pay patils and 
hereditary officers claims and allowances; that he should not interfere 
with rights of way; that he should surrender land free of cost for the 
Bhayandar railway station; that he should give notice of the assignment 
of lands; that he should not assign lands without leave; and that the 
salt marsh lands were liable to resumption if not reclaimed within twenty 


years.” * 

This system underwent som^ pbi^ 
the Khoti system was aboli^t 
legislation after Independcn' 


Thane District Gazetteer (Revi4M 
pp. 428-29. -* 


ijime to time, and ultimately, 
e with the progressive land 


jovemment of Maharashtra, 1982, 




CHAPTER 5-lNDUSTRIES* 

BACKGROUND 

Bombay is the industrial and commercial metropolis of India, and 
it would be very much realistic to say that Bombay is miniature India. It 
has now expanded into a very large industrial complex strung out along 
a sea-board, and is heavily settled throughout its length and breadth by 
industries and commercial activities on a mammoth scale. In fact it has 
assumedihe character of the industrial and commercial nerve centre of the 
entire country. It has been a leading centre of the cotton textile industry 
for a century and quarter, and more recently of the machinery and chemi¬ 
cals industries. The cotton textile industry is the prime industry which has 
contributed to its economic prosperity. The history of the textile industry 
is, in fact, the history of economio^lfpwth of Western India. This pioneer¬ 
ing industry accelerated the ^v^^ftother industries, and provided an 
impetus to the growth of and financial institutions. 

The Bombay Stock Exchan^.j^^^^.-fj^inated by cotton textiles. 

The mammoth growth ofattributable to the industrial 
infrastructure facilities in this'fw^^^^ay may be said to owe all its 
prosperity and importance to 'phj|iense advantage accruing from its 
excellent natural harbour. “ lirf|^i|i^^TOnceivable that, in the absence 
of the harbour, a city could h^vSmefg^lfeombay.”^ The harbour and 
Airport of Bombay provide\ ^^in lipk j^etween London and the Far 
East, which lent it advantagliP m'-eas^international communication. 
Internally, it is connected tO'”fetBlr^piSti of India, by the network of 
two major railway systems, namely, the Central Railway and the Western 
Railway, which have their headquarters in Bombay. It is brought into 
close proximity to other Indian cities by the air services of the Indian 
Airlines. The Bombay Port Trust has also contributed towards the 
commercial and industrial growth of this city. 

Bombay enjoys the benefit of a developed capital market and the head¬ 
quarters of many financial institutions and banking system. The share 
market and network of banks have contributed to the availability of 
industrial finance right from the last quarter of the previous century. 
The Imperial Bank of India, and its successor, the State Bank of India, 

* This Chapter is contributed b> Dr. B. R. Rairikar, Principal, Lala Lajpatrai 
College, Bombay, in association with Shri K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Executive 
Edito, and Secretary, Gazetteers Department, Government of Maharashtra. 

'■ C. Rajagopalan, The Greater Bombay, 1962, p, 39. 
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as also the Reserve Bank of India have played an important role in the 
making of Bombay’s industries. The Life Insurance Corporation of India, 
with its headquarters in the city did not lag behind in this process. 

The city owes its industrial oppulence to a class of enterprising and 
enlightened entrepreneurs, a few of whom are mentioned in the history of 
cotton textile industry. These men of vision, Parsis, Gujaratis, Maha¬ 
rashtrians, Marwadis and Muslims strived for the development of industry. 
A due credit should also be given to a number of Europeans who not only 
pioneered some industries but also manned them. The growth of education 
with the establishment of the Elphinstone College, the Wilson College and 
the Bombay University, and later, the V.J.T.I. facilitated the availability 
of educated and trained personnel for industry and commerce. 


The cheap hydro-electric energy made available by the generating 
stations at Khopoli, Bhira and Bhivpuri by the Tatas in the tens of this 
century also contributed to the ii^cRse growth of industries in Bombay. 
Hydro-electric power genvery door of Bombay in the 
hey-days of industrial groAy^^^M^t^jlj^Agrcat boon. 

From the very beginning pf smministration, Bombay emerged 

as the industrial irerve centre.%J^^^^^fc gateway of fndia for Western 
traders, and in a short period ^evew^^ fe the best port on the Arabian 
Sea coast, the most important (*nW iBfjieommerce, tire seat of government, 
the locus of higher education^f:ias3tuMC^and the major centre of textile 
industry. ^ " 

Although cotton textile continues to be jifte major industry of Bombay, 

try overtook it in the past few 


the chemicals and chemical pr4 
years. As at present, the inve'st^" 


capital, output and value added on 


manufacture in the chemicals and chemical products industry are very 
much higher than in the cotton textile industry. This point is elaborated 
in the relevant sections in this chapter on the basis of statistics from the 
Annual Survey of Industries. Cotton Textile is now suffering from several 
ailments, a number of units falling ‘ sick ’. The phenomenal growth of the 
metal products industry, machinery manufacturing and electrical 
machinery industry ever since the Second World War has added to 
the importance of Bombay in the country. The petroleum industry, 
the Bombay High oil exploration project and the petrochemicals complex 
in Bombay have however elevated the industrial status of Bombay in 
the Indian economy. These vital industries have attained a unique 
position for the city in the coimtry’s economy. 


Like any other human creation there is a black side of a spectacular 
progress also. The location of industries in Bombay is very defective, 
and the city is now suffering from many socio-economic ailments, the 
cures for which are not easy. Industrialisation and urbanisation which 
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are so closely interlinked have bred sordid and squalid conditions of 
living. 

Though the industries are scattered all over the Island, there is a greater 
degree of concentration in the north. The actual industrial quarter may, 
roughly be defined as the area enclosed by Victoria road in the South, 
Reay road and Sewri roar} in the East, Tilak road in the North and by 
Gokliale Road (North), Worli road and Haines road in the West and 
includes sections like Worli, Byculla, Nagpada, Tadwadi, Mazagaon, 
Sewri, Lalbaug, Parel, Naigaum, and Chinchpokli. The industrial zone 
so defined is located almost in the geographical centre of the City. 

“ The location of the industrial zone in the centre of the city has proved 
to be highly undesirable.”^ 

Dr. P. S. Lokanathan observes, ” Bombay city is fast ceasing to occupy 
that predominant position in the cotton industry which it once held and 
‘ degjomerating ’ tendencies such ^Aigh rents, high rates of wages and 
relatively high cost of transpdTtiBjj.^ji^ >q distant inland markets are 
counteracting the former concentration.”® This is 

however too extreme a view,^&0^^if&iSjy(;feken at a discount. 

Greater Bombay as a sepaf^ area rait came into existence in April 
1950, when the Suburban Di£tr^t|''(^a^ Merged with Bombay city for 
purpose of municipal adrainistrqtyonl It#^bundar its were further extended 
over the Salsette in 1957 uptmiD^^i on the Western Railway and upto 
Mulund on the Central RaJwaj^.. It nOW’ ^braces an area of about 
603 square kilometres. 

A few words about origin o^industfinli^ation in Salsette which now is 
covered by the Bombay Suburbs. The first industry in the modern sense 
of the term to be established in Salsette was cotton textiles. In 1910, 
there were reported to be several mills in Kurla, engaged in the manufac¬ 
turing of cotton cloth and woollen cloth in steam factories. Kurla is still 
an important centre of mill industry. In 1929, as many as 148 factories 
were functioning in Salsette, of which three were cotton mills. 

Industrialisation in the real sense may be said to have commenced only 
after 1930. The variety of industries in Salsette multiplied between 1930 
and 1941. There was a rapid increase in the number and variety of indus¬ 
tries during the Second World War. According to the records of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, there were 926 factories in Salsette in June, 1958. 

A few observations are made below on the location of industries in 
the suburbs, formerly styled as Salsette. The observations are based on 
personal investigations. 

‘ C. Rajagopalan, op. eft., p. 48. 

* Dr. P. S. Lokariathan, Industrial Organisation in India. 
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Between Kurla and Mulund several new industries have developed 
during the last about 30 years. Kurla-Ghatkopar-Vikhroli and Bhandup 
is mainly an automobile, metal products and machinery industries zone. 
Further beyond upto Mulund is a zone of chemicals and drugs industries, 
paints and inks. These two zones have housed several large factories, some 
of them with foreign collaboration and with giant plants. Chembur aird 
Trombay is restricted industrial area with a cluster of petroleum refineries, 
a petrochemicals complex, a giant fertilizer plant, a thermal power 
station and the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. 

Between the Eastern and Western suburbs, a large industrial zone was 
developed during the fifties and sixties. Unlike the industrial core in the 
city the industries here are mostly medium sized or small sized, and are 
located in several industrial estates at Saki Naka, Maro), Powai, etc. It is 
largely a metal products, machinery, machine tool and electrical machinery 
zone. A good many chemical products factories and film industry are also 
located in this area. There a^ a.iso Wiany giant factories located in this 
zone. Large machinery and,jnathtui tool uni's and pharmaceuticals have 
developed along the KurlSt^j^m^erL^oadj and particularly at Powai, 
Marol and Saki. Film industif,ls^^ahs^ along the fringe of this zone. 

Kurla-Ghatkopar-Vikhroli-'i^^fe;^'^? however the largest indus¬ 
trial zone in the suburbs. bJ^r^h, Kurla textile zone, several 

electrical and engineering factp^i^^|ireiWoted. A relatively cheaper land 
and nearness to water and enabled rapid expansion of 

the suburbs. These newer Mdu^rilthiafTOJii' show a greater degree of 
differentiation according to"type and their association with auxiliary 
industries. 

The residential Western suburbs have mainly food processing industries 
like confectioneries and drinks. However huge plants have been established 
in recent years at Goregaon, Kandivli, Malad and Dahisar. It is only 
during the last decade that some big units have been started along the 
Western Express Highway beyond the Santacruz Airport. 

Many of the suburban industries are the result of post-war expansion 
of the old industrial units in the Island City. Many others have diversified 
their production, while a majority of them have entered into new avenues 
of production. There are also many ancillary industries. 

This chapter is divided into sections with the objective of furnishing 
a cohesive and cogent review' of industrial growth in Bombay. The first 
section deals with Industrial Development in Bombay prior to First 
World War. The second section gives a narrative of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment between the First World War and the year 1957. The narrative in this 
section has been brought right upto 1957, in view of the pattern of data 
available. Ths year 1957 is significant also because the present territorial 
jurisdiction of Bombay came into existence in that year. 
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In the rest of the chapter is given a detailed account of the major 
industries, followed by their various segments. An attempt is made to 
classify the industries on the pattern adopted by the Annual Survey of 
Industries, 1973-74 and 1975-77, conducted by the Government of India. 
An account of the segments of the major industries is given after that of 
the major industries. The classification, in a few cases, does not coincide 
with that of the Annual Survey. The narrative of the industries is 
attempted to be given in a historical perspective. The Annual Survey 
statistics cover the census and sample sectors, and represent annual 
averages during the respective survey periods. Although the analysis of 
the structure of the various industries is quite exhaustive, the coixclusions 
attempted at some places are by no means claimed to be accurate. 

INDUSTWAL DEVELOPMENT PRIOR TO WORLD WAR I 

The momentous growth of this industrial metropolis of India has a very 
long history. The first industry in Bffpihay, in the proper sense of the term, 
was established by the East bnUa/ ^g anpitm' in 1676 under patent by the 
British Crovm to the CompaR^^bfewB^ier 1676. The Cotton Textile 
Industry is however the organised industry with the 

longest history which can be quarter of the seventeenth 

century. Cotton goods constitui^jPflSfiSra^ oldest exports of India as they 
formed a large part of the businfesS ^aiiteCted by the East India Company. 
In connection with encourage:|^^f i^sB^and silk weaving in the island 
of Bombay a letter from the^^iirat Company to the Bombay 

authorities, dated 4th Noveral^r 1676. directed the latter authorities to 
invite and encourage weavers fEQ^|Afc.^-can to settle in Bombay so as 
to increase the manufacture of calicos lOr exports. The Surat Office also 
desired the Bombay Office to handle this affair very seriously and earnestly 
by supplying yarn and necessary equipment.* By 1676 a regular industry 
had been established. The Company imported silk and cotton and 
distributed it to the weavers who worked under a mukadam. In 1683 it 
was decided to establish a manufactory of knitted stocking. By 1735 the 
Bombay cloth had earned a considerable reputation. The Council at 
Surat was directed by the Company in 1735 to ftirther pursuade weavers 
from Gujarat to settle in Bombay, by giving them incentives of monetary 
advances and housing- It was in 1758 that the authorities arranged for the 
immigration of certain Bassein weavers, who were to manufacture goods 
for Jeddah and other western ports. 

* For text of the letter refer Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 1909, 
pp. 461-62. The letter gives clear directives to the Bombay authorities how, they 
should encourage weaving industry in Bombay and what industry and ingenuity 
they should employ in that affair which would be well esteemed by the East India 
Company. 

VF 4362—3 
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The exports of cotton manufactures from Bombay, as also from 
India, to England began to decline and became quite insignificant soon 
after the opening of the nineteenth century. This was because England 
began to manufacture her own cloth and owing to the use of machinery 
she went rapidly ahead of India. About 1813 the ports of India were 
thrown open to English merchant adventurers, but protective duties 
of 70 to 80 per cent were imposed in Great Britain on cotton and silk 
manufactures from India while some items were totally excluded. This 
was motivated by exclusive protection to the English industry against 
Indian goods. English cotton goods now began to be imported into India. 
The growth of the mill industry in India, especially in Bombay, tended 
to check its advance to some extent. The first cotton mill in Bombay was 
projected in 1851 by Mr. Cowasji Nanabhai Davar and commenced 
work in 1854^ as a joint-stock company under the name of the Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Company.* 

By about 1909 the city had n^rly 100 cotton mills, and thousands of 
workers found daily employmenl^m Them. But the handmade manu¬ 
facture of cloth had yet not Bem^^plly extinguished. Cotton-weaving 
was a recognised hand indiisri^esj^iaily among the Julahas, who 
generally wove coloured -womeii. Silk cloth was also 

manufactured on a consideralj>le-sc^lei The various kinds of brocade 
known as kincobs, himrus, mas^uf] hpas and tas were worked into saris, 
cholis, waistcoats, shoulder eXo^pdgadis, kamarbands, etc. 

The weaving artisans we^je mainly lui^ntrated in Duncan Road, 
near Byculla and in the vicin'ilynjfBahrrift Tank (Near J. J. Hospital). 
Reliable estimates showed thafThastdlo^fiili still used much of the yarn 
imported into this country and that a large quantity of cheap of cotton 
goods of various sorts were turned out by the Bombay weavers, both Hindu 
and Muslims, who were enumerated at 7,471 by the Census of 1901. 

A large part of the cloth manufactured by the Bombay mills was dyed 
and processed locally and exported to the Deccan and Konkan region. 
The dyers (Rangcr/j) were mostly Muhammadans from Satara, Kathiawar, 
Gujarat and neighbouring districts. The Census of 1901 enumerated 
about 1,200 dyers, including silk dyers in Bombay. Some raw material for 
dyeing was imported from China. The process of dyeing cotton cloth or 
thread in various colours was very elaborate. The colours were very 
fast and exhibited aesthetic sense of the artisan. Naturally, the processed 
cloth was a choice of the connoisseur. There was a wide range of dyeing 
processes, such as, kusumba dyeing, yellow dyeing, purple dyeing, green 
dyeing, black dyeing and indigo dyeing. 

*• The year of establishment is also mentioned as 1856 in some sources. 

* The first cotton mill in India was erected on the banks of theHughli in 1818 near 
Calcutta. 
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Printing of cloth was yet another hand-industry in Bombay, chindari 
or knotted design, also called knot-dyeing or bandhani was a beautiful 
method of decorating cotton and silk goods. It closely resembled printing, 
and it could be inferred that it had its origin in Gujarat, Cutch and Sind. 
A large number of chindari workers were found in Bombay, their central 
place of business being near Nall Bazar, though the work was carried on in 
other parts of the city also. 

SALT MANUFACTURE 


Salt making is one of the most important and the oldest industries 
of Bombay. Its geographical condition lends it a natural advantage for 
the development of this industry. Though the industry has declined and 
dwindled progressively with the human encroachment on the creeks and 
estuaries of old Bombay during the last century and a quarter, it was 
once a prosperous industry in the past. The original Bombay of seven 
islands had produced considerable quantities of salt which was exported 
not only to upper India bi^t-^^^\’ 9 H^iderable quantities to foreign 
countries. 

The salt-works of the by the beginning of this 

century, were situated in in the north-east comer 

between Sewri and Sion on tbifMSi^w^the Bombay and Mahul creeks. 
In 1872, when the Bombay Salt Jt)^li|a|ktn\ent was reorganised, the 21 salt 
works produced an average oifj6,jO|O0^aunds of salt per annum. In 


1889, two new private work? 


. in 1890 a third, the Wadia 


Mahal, which was rcgarded’a^«;^ne^oT th^ost important sea-salt works 
in the Bombay Presidency. About 263'^res of land was granted by 
Government in perpetuity for this salt work to Khan 

Bahadur Jamsetji Dhunjibhoy Wadia in recognition of his long and 
meritorious service in the Government Dockyard. 


In 1908 there were 23 salt-works which constituted the so called 
Matunga taluka. With the exception of five government salt-works which 
were farmed, the Matunga works were the property of private persons 
with limited rights. These persons, 79 in number, were called as Shiiotris 
who belonged to the Prabhu, Parsi, Muhammadan and Indian Christian 
communities, some of them being wealthy capitalists. The actual workers 
at the salt pans comprised Agris, Kolis and Indian Christians from 
Bombay as also Dublas and Kharvas from Surat, who used to come to 
Matunga during the fair season.* 

The salt produced at Matunga was largely exported to Central Provinces, 
Berar, Bengal, Mysore and the Nizam’s Dominions, the bulk of it being 
consigned by railway from Dadar Station. It was also in much demand 


• For details of Salt industry refer to the Gazetteer of Bomby City and Island, 
Vol. 1,1909, pp. 481-84 and to Thana Gazetteer, Vol Xlll.Part 1,1882, pp. 363.-78. 

VF 4i61—ia 
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ia Nasik, Kbandesh and Ahmadnagar districts, to a lesser extent in 
Belgaum, Dharwar and parts of Karnataka. Salt was transported in carts 
while that destined for Calcutta and the Malabar Coast was transported 
in boats and steamers with a capacity of 1,000 to 2,000 maunds. 

GOLD AND SILVER THREAD MANUFACTURING 
Bombay had once a prosperous industry of gold and silver thread 
manufacturing. There were about 1,000 embroiderers and lace and muslin 
makers in the city as per the Census of 1901. 


OIL PRESSING 

Oil pressing in primitive oil presses is an old industry. Bombay con¬ 
tained some years ago a few large oil pressing establishments. The industry 
was mainly confined to pressing of sesamum seed, coconuts and ground¬ 
nut. At the beginning of this century there was only one oil-mill worked 
by machinery. 

L^FINING 

-wijh 25 factories licensed by the 


imported from Mauritius, 
“iirat, Bhavnagar, Ahmedabad, 


SUG/ 

Sugar refining was a sms’ll 
municipality in 1909. Refin^'Si^ 

But the Bombay sugar was 
Zanzibar and even to Chin^ 

BIDI AND SN'pFP^^UFACTURING 
Tobacco and snuff manufa&Wr^ri yand sellers in Bombay numbered 
about 2,800 according to thgapSh safri 901. It was a very prosperous 
industry employing mainly ifamatlu^^i^cn. It was mainly concentrated 
in Kamathipura, Falkland Puncan ^oad, Grant road, Kalbadevi 
road and Girgaum. The tobfSSo^watTSiainly imported from Gujarat, 
Deccan and Madras. 



IRON WORK 

Though Bombay had to import all her iron as well as copper from 
England, great progress had been made in the iron industry. There was 
hardly any description of iron work which could not be manufactured in 
Bombay in 1909. The import of kerosene oil had given rise to the new 
industry of iron foundries, the account of which is given afterwards in 
this chapter. 

WOOD CARVING AND FURNITURE MAKING 

This industry was celebrated for the manufacture of carved blackwood 
furniture which was carried on in Bombay by the artisans from Surat 
and other places. Screens, teapoys, writing desks, flower-stands and 
cupboards manufactured in Bombay were of a very elegant appearance 
and often of exquisite design. 

INLAID WORK 

Inlaid work, for which Bombay bad long been famous, was probably 
introduced about 1800 a.d. from Hyderabad (Sind). It might also have 
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its origin in the Punjab as it was familiarly known as * Multan Work 
The industry provided employment to several hundreds of workmen in 
Bombay. The chief articles made were paper-knives, work-boxes, writing 
desks, watch-stands and several articles with beautiful patterns. The 
patterns in common use in Bombay were the circle, the hexagon, the 
tinkoma gul, compounded of wire, ebony, ivory and stained horn, the gu/; 
and for borders the ganrf/r/j, compounded of all the materials, the row of 
beads, the sankru hansio and the poro hansio. The manufacturers of inlaid 
work dealt largerly in carved sandalwood boxes from Kanara and Gujarat, 
and sometimes themselves employed wood-carvers. 

COACH FACTORIES 

Bombay found a congenial home for coach factories, the first factory 
being established in 1808 by Palionji Bomanji Palkhiwalla at Dhobi 
Talao*. There were about three hundred coach factories in Bombay in 
1909.t _ 

The carriages were exported4®S!^^^fe@l<’Persia, Singapore, Baroda, 
Kathiawar and other part^' ^ of motor cars 

caused a decline in this indu^f^^ismrdly surviving today. 

LIME KILNS TILE MAKING 

It may appear fictitious to-^a^ jHali, Bombay had several lime kilns. 
But it is a fact. There were kilns in Bombay. One was 

used for manufacturing lin^toi^.whito^^ing purposes, another for 
making lime for masonry third for lime intended for 

eating. The lime for eating >^' %repai^ from Muscat stone. White¬ 
washing lime was prepared 'Wcra ^ c^Swr-shells from Ratnagiri and 
masonry lime from scraps of marble and Porbunder stone. 

Bricks and tiles were made in Bombay on a large scale. The Bombay, 
Brick and Tile manufactory, situated at Sewri, supplied very good tiles 
and earthen blocks suitable for building purposes. The brick and tile 
industry provided employment to 800 persons, while the lime kilns 
engaged 420 in 1901. 

POTTERIES 

The first noteworthy pottery was opened at the hands of the Governor 
of Bombay in 1877 at Naigaum road and was known as the Pherozshah 
Pottery Works, white clay was obtained from Cutch-Bhuj and Jabalpur, 
and red clay from Kurla. Pottery was manufactured at about 20 places 
in the north of the island in 1909. The J. J. School of Art Pottery which 

* He took his surnante Troni the trade in which he was engaged. 

f The industry was very flourishing, each palanquin being worth about Rs. 400 to 
R$. 600 depending on the quality of decoration. The palanquins were followed 
by other modes of coaches such as shigram, canoe-shaped phaeton, buggy, 
landau, brougham, vitcoria and the landaulette. 
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was made from Santa Cruz and Cutch clay was regarded to possess a high 
order of merit. The industry provided employment to about 750 workers 
in 1901. 


MARBLE WORK 

The pioneers of marble* industry in Bombay were Messrs. F. Mureglia 
& Co., Italian by birth, who owned a shop in Fort area. The majority 
of marble carvers in Bombay were Christians as Hindus believed super- 
stitiously that this work portends calamities. Marble industry provided 
employment to 850 persons in 1901. 

SOAP MANUFACTURING 

The first soap factory was opened at Mahim in about 1879, the same 
being taken over by a Parsi subsequently. There were 19 soap factories in 
Bombay in 1909. The principal raw materials fcomprised castor oil, 
cocoanut, mhowra seed and caustic soda. Castor oil was used for soft soap 
supplied to the mills for sizing jpappses and also for manufacturing 
Turkey red oil. Marine soa^tTP^a^'S^a^factured from cocoanut oil, 
toilet soap was prepared while tallow was added 

to give aroma to the soap, 

LEA’^^^INWSTRY 

It is one of the oldest cottag^ fndustries, which employed 5,500 workers 
in Bombay in 1901. Good quali^ Shp^, paddles, bags and oil jars (called 
dabaro) were made in the JEilf^leaft^3^^ion by the city artisans. In 
earlier times army accot^tfejhents,; lin^ufactured in Bombay were 
supplied to the British troops. Mft Tanneriro Bombay is said to have made 
a large fortune in this busine^.(taringstlie Mutiny of 1857. 

Sir Adamji Peerbhoy opened a large tannery and factory, workedf by 
machinery near Dharavi in 1887 which turned out excellent work. 
A considerable quantity of tanned leather was exported to Europe and 
Africa. The chief articles manufactured included saddlery, boots, shoes, 
belts, trunks, bag.s and various smaller articles. The factory was managed 
by European supervisors, and provided employment to 1,000 workers. 
The leather used was mainly harness leather, bridle leather, hog-skins, 
calf patent leather, sheep skin, bag hide and gaiter hide. A very little 
Russian leather was used as the Bombay climate was not suitable for the 
same. American leather was imported from London. 

Besides the industries narrated above, there were several small indus¬ 
tries which may appear insignificant in the context of the mammoth 

* Though India abounds in marbles of various kinds and shades, most of the marble 
was imported to Bombay from Italy and other parts of Europe and America in 
the form of blocks or slabs. The masons of Porbandar have adorned many of 
the beautiful facades in the city. 

t It was named as Western India Boot and Equipment Factory. 
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industrial growth of this industrial city of today. But they were of 
immense signilicance in those times when industrialisation was only in 
its infancy. Most of them combined industry and artisanship with aesthetic 
value. Their products were not only useful but were also artistic. A men¬ 
tion must be made of the manufacture of sweetmeats with very rich 
tastes and flavours. Besides the usual ingredients, thesweetmeats contained 
almonds, pistachios, saffron, cardamom, nutmegs, rosewater, eu ., which 
can hardly be dreamt of today. The Bombay sweets were exported to 
Europe, Africa, China as also to all parts of India. While sweetmeats 
makers numbered 350, the sellers numbered 1,400 in 1901 in Bombay. 

Bakers numbered 1,400 in Bombay in 1901. One of the best known 
bakeries of old times was established by a Goanese in Old Hanuman 
Cross Lane in the first decade of the nineteenth century. Besides Goanese, 
Mughals, Muhammadans and later Parsis, dominated this industry. 
The Jariwalas engaged in the recovery of gold and silver from old embroi¬ 
dery had a thriving industry in Bo;^^. They had a perfect technique of 
extracting the valuable clothes. 

Brass and copper craftsj^ii^p^u^^,.ihousehold utensils, lamps, 
chattis of all shapes and and Iotas of all descriptions. 

The copper bazar opposite 1)^i|ffi6^^^ank, was the busiest street in 
the city in those times as it is were about 4,000 brassworkers 

and coppersmiths and 5,000 blacj^spiitljis in Bombay in 1901. 

Though sculpture could not be^^d^^acj^n industry, stone-carving was 
carried on in the form of ar^itectural omatnentation on a large scale in 
Bombay. Stone carving waAl^o taught as a subject of studies in the 
Sir J. J. School of Art. . ■, 

Then there were three candle manufactories which manufactured pure 
wax candles for the use of churches, and two others which prepared 
parafin candles by machinery. Some other industries were engaged in 
wire-drawing for embroidery and lace work and electro-plating and 
silver-plating of trays. Their products were valued for the aesthetic sense 
of the craftsmen. Bombay had also quite a few expert Chinese cane- 
workers whose products were in demand from the European community 
in India and the Parsi gentry of the city, 

FACTORY INDUSTRIES 

As stated earlier the history of factory industries in Bombay can be traced 
to 1676 when the Mint of the East India Company was established. This 
was followed by establishment of a cotton pressing factory in 1694, which 
was in the nature of machinery for screwing loose bales of cotton into 
size suitable fer export. These presses were then known as screwing houses, 
and the machine themselves consisted, in 1809, of a square wooden 
frame in which cotton was placed surmounted by a beam of great weight 
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which was fixed to the end of a powerful screw. This screw was worked 
by a capstan in a chamber above to each bar of which there were often 
30 men. They turned the screw with great swiftness at first shouting the 
whole time, the shouts ending in something like loud groans as the 
labour became heavier. Bombay city contained 13 cotton presses in 
1868. This industry however declined mainly because much of the 
cotton pressing was done in the cotton growing districts of the Bombay 
Presidency to save the cost of transport to Bombay. In 1909 there were 
only seven cotton presses employing 600 operatives. 

In 1725 Bombay contained a wind mill for the grinding of wheat, 
situated on the Esplanade. It existed quite for long but found its closure 
in 1808. 

Industrialisation in Bombay gathered momentum in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The factories gradually eclipsed the handicrafts 
for which the city was famous at one time. 

The period between 1860fan44f^-;'^s one of feverish activity in 
Bombay, and was marked.*every respect. The railway 
communication of the islaritfjf^^^ii^''^ticeably with the opening of 
the Bhor Ghat on 21 1863.^^010 opening of the first section 

of the Bombay, Baroda andRailway in 1860 encouraged 
the growth of trade and indusfry^^'i^ ?(^bay. Further encouragement was 
afforded by the institution o^^e^I^r^g^ice of coasting steamers and 
by the opening of the Suez G$n^al7The'^t^ development in 1869 effected 
a complete revolution in thl[^^tjting tra^ of Bombay, which had upto 
that date been restricted by^^fatfthy'^yage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. ^ 

The third fundamental cause of the growth of Bombay was the enormous 
increase in the cotton trade and the subsequent Share Mania ^ of the years 
1861-65. The out-break of the Civil War in America, which at once out 
off the supply of American staples gave unprecedented spurt to the export 
demand for cotton, piece goods and other articles. So sudden was the 
demand, so high the range of prices, so vast the profits, that a boom 
set in which gave rise to what was called the Share Mania. Adventurers 
from all parts were attracted to Bombay, all sorts of ingenious schemes 
were devised for putting the newly acquired wealth to use. Apart from 
making a good fortune on the Stock Exchange a good amount of money 
was invested in establishment of joint-stock companies. 

By 1865, there were ten mills working with 2,50,000 spindles and 3,380 
looms. They provided employment to 6,600 workers and consumed about 
42,000 bales of cotton. 

^ For details of the upheavals which accompanied the Share Mania, see Gazetteer 
of Bombay City and Island, Vol. II, 1909, pp. 163-69. 
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With the rapid growth of industries the Factory Act^ was enacted in 
1881 for the first time and it was amended in 1891 to meet the requirements 
of proper control and direction of industries. In 1908 the total number of 
factories falling within the scope of the Factory Act was 166 of which half 
were cotton mills. Most of these factories worked throughout the year 
and provided employment to 107,739 men, 23,767 women and 4,157 
children.^ 

The following table shows the classwise total number of factories 
in Bombay city in 1892, 1896, 1901 and 1908:— 

1908 


85 
2 

3 
2 
7 

4 

5 
1 
1 
2 

15 
1 
2 
3 
1 
9 
1 
2 

1 
1 
3 

16 
1 
1 

166 

It would be evident from the above table that by 1908, the most impor¬ 
tant industry in Bombay city was the cotton textiles, followed by printing 
presses, iron works and foundries and workshops. The number of cotton 
textile mills increased from 64 in 1892 to 85 in 1908 providing an average 
daily employment to about 101,536 persons. The number of iron works and 
foundries increased from eight in 1892 to 15 in 1908, and the number of 

‘ Tbe Factory Act originally appears to be applicable to factories employing more 
than' 50 workers. 

’ It appears that child labour was not forbidden under the Factory Act of 1881. 

• It was owned by the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Company. 


1892 


1896 


1901 


Cotton mills 

.. 

64 

68 

76 

Silk mills 


1 

2 

2 

Woollen mills 

. , 

2 

2 

1 

Hosieries 


3 

2 

2 

Cotton presses and gins 


11 

9 

8 


Dye works 
Flour mills 
Oil mills 
Tannery 

Saw mills and timber works 

Iron Works and Foundries 

Locks and cutlery works 

Metal works 

Tin works 

Paper mills 

Workshops 

Art manufacture 

Gas works 

Gun carriage factory 

Arsenal 

Mint 

Dockyards 
Printing Presses 
Power generator* 

Bone mill 



2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

8 


6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

9 


2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 


1 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 


Total 


128 


138 
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printing presses from seven in 1892 to 16 in 1908. Most of the workshops 
belonged to the railways. Among the notable iron works was the 
Byculla Iron Works now known as Richardson Cruddas. Godrej Boyce 
and Company was the foremost. The Bombay Gas Company came into 
existence in 1863 and gas light was introduced in Bombay in 1866. 
These obviously excluded the factories which were not within the purview 
of the Factory Act as they were working with less than 50 operatives and 
many of them were without power-driven machinery. Among this 
category were Sugar factories (8 in number). Rope factory fl), Grain 
Crushing Mills (6), Carriage Factories (6), Mechanical and Iron Works, 
Iron and Brass Foundries and Smithies (68), Soda Water Factories 
(22), Ice Factories (5), Oil Factories (3), Flour Mills (8), Woollen and 
Cotton Cleaning Factories (6), Saw Mills (4), Printing Presses (39), 
Lithographic Presses (5), Chemical Works (3), Button Factory (1), Dyeing 
Works (7) and Miscellaneous (10). 

Cotton Textile Mills*; The mapnfac^ure of yarn and cloth by machinery 
is the prime industry of i^^^ince the dawn of industria- 

li 2 ation. Although to Beit^f''h®&n^\t|fe)lottour of opening the first 
factory for spinning cotton in India, it is Bombay which 

has been a home of the ind^^j The Mst cotton mill was erected on 
the banks of the Hughli in BeAgarHf The first mill in Bombay was 
projected by Mr. Cowasji Nateckali jPavar in 1851 imder the name of 
Bombay Spinning and Weavifl^^jd^^fe^It commenced work in 1854® 
as a joint-stock company. T^e Oftentaf^hning and Weaving Company 
was opened in 1858 with a^ja ^ital (rf.R^ 5 lakhs. By 1865 there were 
altogether ten mills in the clyr'^Til ^^ rovided employment to 6,600 
persons and consumed abora^t^lWBales of cotton annually. The 
industry suffered a temporary glut in 1865-66 mainly due to the abnormal 
price of raw cotton and also due to the agents and directors of companies 
having taken large advances from banks at exhorbitant rates of interest 
and due to lack of demand on account of financial crash after the boom. 
This was however a very short-lived phase and the demand started pick¬ 
ing up in the domestic and European markets from 1867. This could be 
attributed to the fact that the Bombay goods were durable than the finer 
and heavily processed cloth produced in England. 

Seventeen new mills had been established between 1870 and 1875, 
thus making a total of 27, working with 7,52,634 spindles, 7,781 looms, 
the capital investment in the industry being Rs. 2,24 lakhs. It was from 
1875 diat the cotton industry in Bombay registered a rising trend upto 
1898 in which year the number of mills stood at 82. Between 1892 and 
1898 the total number of factories in the island rose from 119 to 136, 

* Detailed history is given subsequently in this chapter. 

’ J856 according to some sources. 
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the increase being almost entirely due to the opening of new cotton mills. 
It is remarkable that this increase was inspite of the belief that a fall 
in price of silver had a depressing impact upon trade and despite the fact 
that there was a rapid glut in Chinese market, which was a principal 
buyer of Bombay yarn.* 

The condition of the industry was described as‘most critical’ in 1899; 
and by the end of that year nearly all the mills were closed for three days 
in a week while some were wholly stagnant. The number of mills was 
reduced to 79 in 1904. It was from 1903 that the condition of the industry 
began to improve and by 1905 and 1906 the indurtry experienced 
conditions of revival. 


The demand for cloth had increased and the general condition of growth 
was quite satisfactory. In 1908, there were 85 mills, with 2,734,863 spindles 
and 35,967 looms. They provided an average daily employment to 
101,536 workers, and consumed L200.000 biles of cotton. 

The Bombay milbo-wners had many advantages over their western 
counterparts. The labour was c^paaid abundant. Though the cost of 
erecting machinery was comparauvely hi^ and the quality of raw cotton 
low, the Bombay cotton had definite advantages. 

The Bombay mills produced, dbptit^sfe million pounds of yarn in the 
year ending with March 1909.JjfijB^|:^'^as partly consumed in the local 
mills and was partly exportq^ to 4Stlfij^^s of India and to China. The 
total exports to China werei|4bout 6;80,00ft'bales per annum. 

The cloth produced in Bo:^ay 'ffifflSunted to about 110 million lbs. 
The principal varieties manuftfcTO^’'1>eihg shirting, longcloth, T-cloth, 
domestic, sheetings, chadars, drills, jeans and tent cloth. Coloured 

piece-goods were also woven. The cotton weaving industry was just 
emerging by the first decade of this century. It had to face keen compe¬ 
tition with imported Manchester goods of a superior quality. But the 
Swadeshi movement which had taken roots at the beginning of this century 
had given a distinct impetus to Bombay mills. Before the outbreak of 
first World War, Bombay cloth was exported to Arabia, Mozambiqe, 
Zanzibar, Abyssinia (Ethiopia) and Turkey. The Bombay mills, with the 
exception of a few belonging to private owners, were limited liability, 
companies, governed under the provisions of the Companies Act of 
1866 and 1882. Their affairs were supervised by Boards of Directors 
and managed by a Secretary or a firm of agents. 


* The severe epidemic of plague and famine in 1896 exercised a most depressing 
impact upon the industry for many years. The epidemic resulted into a flight 
of factory workers from the city who migrated to their native places due to the 
fear of death due to plague. There was thus an acute shortage of workers for 
a couple of years, 
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The total amount of paid-up capital of the Bombay cotton mills was 
Rs. 6.5 crores, besides loans and debentures which approximated to 
an equal amount in 1909. There was a good demand for their shares and 
financial position quite sound. The mill owners belonged to the Vani, 
Bhatia, Parsi, Muhammadan and Jew communities. In 1909 the Bombay 
cotton mills provided employment to about 98,000 workers, most of them 
were from the Konkan region. Some of the managers and skilled 
officers, such as weaving and spinning masters were Europeans, while 
the affairs of many mills were managed by Indians. Occasions of 
strikes were extremely rare. Hours of work and other conditions were 
governed under the Indian Factories Act XV of 1881 (as amended by 
Act XI of 1891). 


Silk Mills ; Prior to World War I there were two silk mills in Bombay. 
The Sassoon and Alliance Mill,* established in 1875 near Victoria Gardens 
was the largest mill in the Bombay Presidency manufacturing silk yarn 
and cloth for the Indian and Buriiw'markets. It was a joint-stock concern 
with a capital investment of,^^l^>^j^i^|J^nnual production was about 
70,000 lbs. and provided ei^d^ment S^^ workers in 1908-09. 

The silk industry had to from Japan. Raw material 

was mainly imported from ^Ina^d^engal. The chief fabrics were 
saris, skirts, headgear, satin Jackets, handkerchiefs, scarves and 

other dress lengths. Even gol^A^ea^vyas used for costly saris while 
printing in various colours .^Ehtr^sigh^t^s also done in these mills. 

Woollen Mills : The first ij wpeiillga m;}l j yown as the Bombay Woollen 
Manufacturing Company wa?" fesfabii^ffed in 1888 with a capital of 
Rs. 4 lakhs. It was followed Woollen and Cotton Mill in 

the same year. It however shifted to manufacturing of only cotton goods. 
Prior to the World War I there were only two woollen mills in Bombay, 
one producing its own worsted yarn from Australian wool and 
wove woollen blankets etc., while another knitted jerseys and caps from 
imported worsted yarn. 


Hosiery Industry ; Hosiery was manufactured in five cotton mills, as 
well as in two separate hosiery factories. They together manufactured 
about 3,82,000 lbs. of hosiery goods per annum. The industry however 
was faced with keen competition from Japanese and European imports. 
The obsolete machinery was another handicap which halted growth. 


Dyeing Industry : There were four dyeing factories in Bombay which 
dyed cotton yarn from local mills for export to various parts of India and 
Burma. They provided employment to a large number of workers, the 
Khatau Makanji Dye Works being the largest factory in Bombay. 


It was formerly known as Sassoon Silk Mill, but was then renamed due to 
amalgamation of Alliance Silk Milt in 1883. 
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Foundries and Metal Works : The history of foundries in Bombay can be 
traced to the year 1857 when the BycuUa Iron Works and Metal Mart was 
established by Mr. N. C. Richardson. There ware 15 foundries in Bombay 
in 1909. They provided employment to nearly 5,900 operatives. Richard¬ 
son and Cruddas was the largest engineering works in India, affording 
employment to 2,000 persons. It had two workshops, each containing 
foundries capable of dealing with the heaviest casting required 
in trade, patterns shops, smithshops, fitting and machine-shops and 
a large structural steel boiler department. It turned out steel and other 
work for the Indian Railways and roof trusses of various types for 
government offices. The products of this firm were sent to all parts of 
India, Burma, East Africa and the Straits Settlements. 

There were six metal, cutlery and tin works in Bombay, the major 
among them being Asiatic Petroleum Oil Works, Burma Oil Works and 
the Godrej, Boyce & Co. The fkst.t^o factories were mainly tin works 
while the third one was engag^jm^a^-smjthy, cutlery and safe making. 
The six factories provided j^^T ^^y j^gbout 1,210 workers. 

Engineering Workshops ; Tli^^^h^^ne engineering workshops in 
1909 including the two work^^^f thereat Indian Peninsula Railway 
and one of the Bombay, Barod^ ^di Central India Railway, The rest 
of six workshops were ownQ^''lAthe'Bombay Port Trust, Bombay 
Electric Supply & Tramway Corporation, Bombay Steam 

Navigation Co., Bombay ^ectric .^Gpiz/aiid Vulcan Works. The nine 
workshops provided employment to 13^3 workers. 

The original locomotive woiici^flthe tj.I.P. Railway were opened at 
BycuUa about 1854. The workshop was however shifted to a spacious place 
to Parti in 1878 for expansion, where it is situated even to the present day. 
With further expansion of railway operations the carriage and wagon 
shops of the railways were shifted to Matunga by the end of the first decade 
of the century. The Matunga railway workshop has lived up to its 
reputation for renovation and even building up of special carriages even 
up to the present day (1982). The G.I.P. Railway Company’s workshops 
employed more than 7,500 workers in 1909. They were mainly engaged 
in repair of carriages and wagons, and other railway accessories. 

The Parel workshops of the B.B. & C.I. Railway were opened in 1868 
after abandonment of the original works at Amroli. The Parel work¬ 
shops provided employment to 4,062 workers in 1909. They were mainly 
engaged in repairing the railway company’s rolling stock and in buUding 
carriages and wagons of every description. Locomotives were imported 
from England and fitted up in the workshops.* 

• For details see Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 1909, pp. S02-04. 
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Paper Industry : The Girgaum Paper Mill, the oldest in India, was 
established in Bombay in 1862. It was also the only paper mill in Bombay. 
Its production was to the tune of 250 tons in 1908. It produced various 
classes of paper and employed about 50 hands. It however suffered from 
the competition ot the Bengal and Poona Paper. 

Gas Work ; The Bombay Gas Company commenced the erection of its 
works in Parel (now in Lalbaug) in 1863. The gas light was introduced 
in 1866. The machinery was initially of a crude type, and there were no 
arrangements for purifying the gas. Originally the works contained two 
gas-holders with a capacity of 1,50,000 cubic feet apiece, and both 
telescopic with two lifts. 

In 1892 a new holder was erected with a capacity of 2,40,000 cubic 
feet. The bulk of the coal used was Australian and Indian, with an 
occasional English consignment. 

There were 700 public lamps in 1868 which increased to 4,000 in 1894. 
They were furnished with incande^entijburners in 1894 instead of the for¬ 
mer flat flame burners. The,Hto|lt |^Iir6t^th® main works was 24 inches 
in diameter. The original g^^;^i^eiej^>ead but were substituted by 
wrought iron pipes due to frcicpi^^^^s. The mains were of cast iron 
witli lead joints. The Bomba^is^K^iif^^d not only the modernisation 
but also gave fillip to industfid groijy'® in the city. 

This was the stage of industt'igflishis^ of this great city of India on the 
eve of the First World War. It^aMOt comparable to the state of 

industrialisation of the prin|l^al cities if^-^gland and Europe, Bombay 
laid the foundations of the ^^ihc growth of industrialisation in India 
by providing a definite base,.^iL3jc^ining technical personnel and 
skilled workers. The Bombay industry iilo encouraged the development 
of a class of entrepreneurs and a capital market which fostered the 
development not only of the city but also of the country as a whole. 

It would therefore, be most pertinent to give a very brief account of 
the registered companies and their capital during the gestation period of 
industrial growth in Bombay. The following statement shows the number 
of registered companies in Bombay and their position of capital during 
the four decades ending 1905-06 and in 1908-09 :— 


Year 

No. of 
Companies 

Nominal 
Capital in 
Lakhs of 

Rs. 

Paid up 
Capital in 
Lakhs of 
Rs. 

Average 
number of 
Companies 
registered 
annually 

18^36 

75 

859 

356 


1885-86 

.. 147 

1028 

802 

14 

1895-96 

191 

1322 

880 

14 

1905-06 

241 

1889 

1303 

14 

1908-09 

308 

2940 

1864 
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It would be evident from the above statement that the number of 
registered companies which was 75 in 1875-76 increased to 308 in 
1908-09, thus recording an increase of slightly less than 320 per cent 
during the period of 33 years. It means that the niunber of companies 
increased by about 10 per cent per annum during this period. The 
greatest increase took place during the period of 10 years from 1875 to 
1886 which was to the extent of 96 per cent. This was nothing but 
spectacular. Corresponding to the increase in companies during this 
period (320 percent) the nominal capital increased by 243 percent and 
the paid-up capital increased by 248 per cent i.e. virtually of the same 
order from 1886 onwards. 

The distribution of these companies, industry-wise, at the close of the 
year 1908-09 was as under:— 


Classification of 
companies 


No. of 
companies 


(I) Banking, Loans and Insuri 

(1) Banking and Loan 

(2) Insurance 

(II) Trading 

(3) Navigation 

(4) Railways and Tramway 

(5) Co-operative Associati 

(6) Printing, Publishing aOd ^^tioniry' ' f*. 

(7) Others 

(III) Mills and Presses 

(8) Cotton Mills 






4,84,05,000 

3,36,95,000 

1,47,10,600 

7,01,84,000 

1,27,50,000 

2,46,00,000 

3,50,000 

17,90,000 

3,06,94,000 

13,63,04,625 

11,43,61,200 


Paid-up 

capital 

(Rs.) 

_J_ 

1,38,51,703 

1,26,77,693 

11,74,010 

4,59,30,746 

78,72,338 

1,87,76,198 

91,940 

4,47,910 

1,87,42,360 

10,77.15,596 

9,14.69,011 


(9) Mills for Wool, Silk hemp, etc.. 

6 

47,25,000 

46,37,000 

(10) Cotton and Jute Screws and Presses 

52 

11,54,84,425 

95,97,230 

(11) Flour Mills 

3 

14,70,000 

10,06,200 

(12) Saw and Timber Mills 

1 

8,00,000 

5,00.000 

(13) Other Mills and Presses 

7 

34,00,000 

5.06.155 

(IV) Tea and other Planting Companies 

1 

50,000 

38,950 

(V) Mining and Quarrying 

7 

2,56,75,000 

76,25,380 

(14) Coal 

1 

3,00,000 

2,03,240 

(15) Others 

6 

2,53,75,000 

74,22,140 

(VI) Land and Building 

8 

1,22,80,000 

1,01,81,635 

(VII) Ice Manufacturing 

2 

9,77,600 

7,06,075 

(yiW) Sugar Manujdcture 

3 

9,00,000 

2,91,535 

(IX) Others 

3 

1,00,000 

96,000 

Total 

308 

29,48,76,625 

18,64,37,620 


It would be evident from the above table that the largest number of 
companies were under the category of mills ^d presses accounting for 
about 55 pCT cent of the total number of companies, followed by trading 
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companies which constituted about 33 per cent of the total number of 
companies. The mills and presses accounted for slightly more than 44 per 
cent of the nominal capital and slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
paid-up capital. Trading companies followed the mills and presses in 
respect of nominal and paid-up capital. 

The industrial growth which took place in the first decade of this 
century was very rapid as compared to the earlier period. That was why 
the late Justice M. G. Ranade was tempted to describe this industrial 
progress as industrial revolution. It was obviously the spirit of Swadeshi 
and awareness of the necessity of the economic growth of the country which 
promoted slowly this measure of industrial growth by the beginning of 
this century. 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AFTER WORLD WAR I 

Three factors contributed to fpeed., up, even though slow in nature, 
the industrial growth of tiie c(?imt^ subsequent to the declaration 
and end of the First were political, econonuc 

and social. 

Though the British Govei™^was f^ponsible for the introduction 
of the system of education, it ^^^^tpofOTide enough employment oppor¬ 
tunities to the educated peopforfi'^lBy; therefore, began to examine the 
causes of the country’s poverty Snl d^iyi^sly held foreign rule responsi¬ 
ble for economic backwardness. "Rie vic?oryj,of Japan over Russia further 
gave stimulus to the thouglUfthat. n;: a: sn ihll Asian power could defeat 
Russia, it should not be difimuft SiT^country like India to achieve 
a position of eminence. The also wanted the co-operation of 

the rising capitalist class in India for the effective protection of the British 
rule. Moreover, the war thoroughly exposed the industrial backward¬ 
ness of India. To appease the public opinion, the government declared 
“responsible Government ” as an objective of political policy and industria¬ 
lisation as an objective of its economic policy. With this aim in view, the 
Government appointed an Indian Munition Board. Its main task was 
to suggest suitable measures required for the effective handling of the 
war. The object of the appointment of the Industrial Commission was 
to explore the possibilities of development of industries in India. The 
Government acc^ted, as a token of this policy, the principle of fiscal 
autonomy convention, and subsequently appointed the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion to consider the ways and means of suggesting the type of protections 
to be given to Indian industries for fiteir development. The Fiscal Com¬ 
mission recommended the policy of “ discriminating protection As 
a result of the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, the Tariff 
Board was appointed to consider the cases of award of protection to Indian 
industries. It was under the stimulus of protection that some measures 
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of industrialization took place. The Fiscal Commission did not take 
an integrated view of the entire industrial development of the cotmtry. 
It considered the case of each and every industry separately. However, 
whatever might be the limitations of the policy of protection, it did 
begin an era of industrial development in this coimtry. The Bombay 
industry, in particular, was the greatest beneficiary of the policy of 
protection. 

The commencement of First World War in 1914 had an adverse impact 
on the growth of new cotton mills in Bombay. The stoppage of machinery 
shipments from Lancashire to India created difficulties in mill industry in 
Bombay for many years, and even after restoration of peace in 1918 
the high increase in the cost of land and building prevented the con¬ 
struction of new mills. However large extensions to existing plants 
and machinery were made during this period.* A number of private 
concerns were converted into joi^-^tpfk companies. This led to increase 
in the paid-up capital of a great extent. 

An important event in of Bombay in 1915 was 

that the cotton mills with electric power suj^y 

from the Tata Hydro-Electrii'^i^w^Air^h was registered in 1910. The 
boom period for Bombay railllj sjarfed in 1918 which laid tc extensions 
in existing mills in the next year/^T^ej^ar 1919 witnessed the formation 
of the Bombay European T^jSFte“A.s&iai^pn by Europeans engaged in 
the management of the cot^ textile inill^ io Bombay to protect their 
mutual interests and to advkftgfe-prospects of the industry. The textile 
experts from Lancashire and-p^^ Europe had been instru¬ 

mental in educating Indians in spinning, weaving and finishing of cotton 
goods. The organisation promoted research work relating to the 
industry and protected the interest of the personnel. 

The first trade union of textile workers in Bombay, viz. the Girni 
Kamgar Sangh, was established in 1919. A good deal of work in the 
interest of the working class was done by the Bombay Social Service 
League which came into existence at the inspiration of Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. The League was managed with praiseworthy energy and ability 
by Mr; N. M. Joshi, a prominent member of the Servants of India Society. 
Till about 1920, the Social Service League was the pioneer of the interest 
and welfare of mill workers, and it carried on its work in many mills 
with the co-operation of the millowners. 

The year 1920 was marked by strikes in the textile mills. The strikers 
enjoyed the sympathies of the leaders of national freedom movement. 
The incidence of strikes led to the appointment of a Labour Dispute 

* S. M. Rutnagur, Bombay Industries ; Cotton Mitts, 1927. 

VF 4362-4 
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Cominittee in Bombay in 1921. Prior to 1925, textile trade unions were 
not organised properly. They had hardly any sound basis. In 1925, there 
were five associations. The most important among them was the Bombay 
Textile Labour Union, while each of the remaining four was called the 
Girni Katngar Mahamandal. The four Mahamandals were specified by 
their localities, viz., Chinchpokli, Prabhadevi, Colaba and Gholapdeo. 
The Girni Kamgar Sangh (1919) which was brought to life in 1923 was 
renamed as Mahamandal. The formation of the Bombay Textile Labour 
Union in 1926 was an important event in the history of trade unionism 
in Bombay. 


The regulation of cotton trade in the city was in the hands of many 
commercial associations until 1917. A single agency for control of trade 
was introduced by appointment of the Cotton Contracts Committee 
which was replaced by the Cotton Contracts Board. It was in 1922 that 
the East India Cotton Association., was established after an enactment 
in the Bombay Legislative Coui^lJlLi^o^..th^ control of Cotton trade of 
Bombay. The New Cotton^^fl^I^ite^g was opened in December 
1925 for proper handling institution of a Clearing 

House in 1918 was another Ip^^^^nT^vation which had done a lot 
of good for cotton trade and'^i^^slt^as organised on the model of 
the Liverpool Clearing House, aimounts handled by the Bombay 

Clearing House were as ™dei^^ 

Year Rupees* 

1921- 22 .. 12,98,.. 9,16,95,270 

1922- 23 .. 7,69,37,3^^^^‘'^^-25 .. 3,18,59,196 

The cotton market in Bombay was then the largest in Asia. 

The Indian Factories Act was amended in 1922, while the Smoke 
Nuisance Committee was also appointed in the same year in Bombay. 


The Bombay textile industry was in the grip of a depression in 1923 
and there was a decline in profits. The speculative activities coupled with 
banking difficulties of mill Agents necessitated further changes in the mill 
Agencies. The constitution and management of nulls in Bombay was 
much different in 1925 than the pre-war years. There was a trail of strikes 
in 1923, 1924 and 1925. The strike in cotton mills in Bombay in 1925 was 
the longest in history upto that year. These events led to tiie appointment 
of the Bonus Dispute Committee in 1923, and enactment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1925. 


Separation of the Bombay Millowners’ Association from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in 1923 was also an important event in the city. 


*S. M. Rutnagur. op. cit. 
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The Bombay Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Association and the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee were established in 1923. Excise duty which 
hampered the interests of the Indian textile industry was repealed in 1925. 

The most important events in Bombay industries in 1926-27 were the 
appointment of the Tariff Board to enquire into the causes of the depression 
in the Bombay cotton mill industry and the resolution of the Government 
of India on the report of the Tariff Board. The Board conducted 
an inquiry in Bombay and Ahmedabad as regards the causes of depression, 
the competition from Japan and England, the need for protection to 
cotton industry and the general condition of the industry. The depression 
was found to be more acute in Bombay than in other centres. The compe¬ 
tition from Japan yam had a depressing effect on the Bombay industry 
which lost a big market in China. The depreciation of the Japanese 
Exchange also stimulated exports from Japan to India which was a blow 
to the indigenous industry. The recommendations of the Board were 
however deemed to be meagr^U^ to the ailments and problems of 

the industry which needed a measure of protection than 

recommended by the of Millowners, held at 

Bombay on Jime 20, 1927 d|h^at the reasons advanced by 

Government for wlthhoIding!^^j3|^tion;were absolutely untenable and 
strongly urged for adequate ptofccfajn to the Indian Textile industry. 

' i" f f 

The Government of India r^onsjd^ed its earlier decision in certain 
respects and granted some pfotectiohr^^tlljie textile industry. WhUe the 
plea for imposition of import duty on'uHpojfts of piece-goods was rejected 
by the Government, the removSl'df ffii^mports duty on machinery and 
materials of the industry as reC6tniadndtsd|by the Fiscal Commission was 
accepted. The latter measure was beneficial for the Bombay industry. 
This encouraged growth and buoyancy in the industry, which continued 
till 1938. The textile industry had a set-back for a short interval in 1939-40 
during which some of the mills preferred to switch over to other avenues 
of production. Throughout the span of World War II, the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay experienced buoyancy which could mainly be attributed 
to the unprecedented demand for cloth in the domestic market as imports 
were virtually restricted to meet the necessities of the war. There was 
a huge demand from the British Government to meet the requirements 
of the British Army. In short, the World War provided an unprecedented 
impetus to the cotton textile industry of Bombay. 

Another important industry which grew in Bombay after the First 
World War was the pharmaceutical industry. It received encouragement 
during the First World War due to a steep increase in demand and 
a virtual stoppage of imports. The cessation of the war sharpened the 
competition from imports which gave a blow to the infant industry. 
It was however after 1930 that many new medicinal preparations were 

VF 4362—4« 
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manufactured in Bombay, and the industry maintained a steady pace of 
growth upto the outbreak of the World War II, Many companies of 
British, German and American origin undertook production in Bombay. 
A number of new preparations came to be manufactured. The industry 
enjoyed an unprecedented boom during the war of 1939-45. The country 
became virtually self-sufficient in the production of vaccines and sera. 
It was by 1943 that the indigenous producers could meet about 70 per cent 
of the demand for medicines in the Indian market. 

The outbreak of the Second World War encouraged the emergence of 
two very important industries in Bombay, viz. automobile manufac¬ 
turing and machine tool production. Both of them are highly sophisti¬ 
cated and developed industries which gave a fillip to the growth of other 
ancillary industries. Till the beginning of the war all automobiles, parts 
thereof and machine tools were imported. During the war it was felt 
necessary to manufacture these vital products to meet the demands of 
civih'ans and the armed forc^,jrjSH^^eri^ent of India also encouraged 
the development of these orders with Indian manu¬ 

facturers and by inviting t^^tjj^fefej^^^from England to guide the 
Indian entrepreneurs. Firm^jiill^^itl'rej'and Boyce and others took 
benefit of this encouragemen'fc^®^p®i^ok production with technical 
foreign collaboration. The enl{eJjgen(cei Sf the Premier Automobiles at 
Bombay in 1944 was an impott4n| ^'vfent as it pioneered the growth of 
the automobile industry in rfei^ever the plans of the Indian 

manufacturers were mainly foriWd-tOVh^ambling as imported products 
dominated the market upto the dawn ofj^dependence. 

The food products industryldet^o^edl on an organised scale during 
the inter-war period. With 16 working factories in 1923, the industry 
made very rapid progress and had 90 factories in 1940 in Bombay. The 
controls and rationing of food articles during the war and post-war 
periods gave an impetus to this industry. This can further be elaborated 
by the fact that due to rationing and controls, the processed foods and 
canned articles were increasingly used as substitutes for wheal flour and 
rice. The development of the industry in Bombay during the war was 
also due to the conditions of boom created by the demand on account of 
the war and considerable supplies of processed foods. There was some 
decline in the industry after the cessation cf hostilities. It is also note¬ 
worthy that although the number of factories increased from 1945 to 1950 
by about 80 per cant, there was a decline in employment as also in the 
percentage share of this industry in the total factory employment in 
Bombay. This might be due to the post-war stagnation, a higher degree of 
mechanisation and labour saving methods of production. The resettlement 
of displaced persons from Pakistan after partition of India, in Bombay, 
the employment picture in this industry changed. The displaced persons, 
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popularly known as Sindhis, took up to this industry on a large scale and 
started many very small establishments in the city, but in larger numbers 
in the suburbs, Over a period of 35 years from 1923 to 1957, the number of 
factories increased seventeen times and employment by nine times. 

The overwhelming importance of the manufacturing sector in the 
economy of Bombay has always remained a unique feature of the city. 
It is therefore necessary to study the changes in the number of factories, 
volume of factory employment, pattern of variations in factory employ¬ 
ment, structure of factory employment and size of factories from 1923 to 
1957, for which period the data is uniformly available. 

It is however necessary to caution that a broad picture of the evolution 
of the organised employment can be obtained from 1934 to 1957, while 
the data prior to 1923 reveals a trend of development of factory employ¬ 
ment. This is mainly because the factories were governed by the Factories 
Act of 1881 (as amended in ISW hi^ other years) before 1934. Upto 
that year the Factories lo factories employing 20 or 

more persons and using jUi^fi^W^l^lRAtithorities had however the 
discretion to extend the cover factories employing 10 

or more persons and workin^^^^^j^C^totfout power. This discretionary 
power does not, however, ap^ar fiS^^e created much impression on 
the employment picture. In 19^&) 28Vfecitories covered under the discre¬ 
tionary powers of the local atofe^itleg^^loyed only 5,065 persons as 
against the total of 881 f^tories-prb’wa|ng employment to 2,40,511 
workers. 

The Factories Act of 1948 wa? ipadeapl^icable to rmits employing 10 or 
more workers and using power and also to those employing 20 or more 
without using power. Even this extension in coverage of the Act made 
a difference of only 3,088 workers out of a total of 3,77,056 workers i.e. 
less than one per cent in 1949. The employment data over the entire 
period is therefore broadly comparable.* 

As regards the individual industry groups, the classification adopted 
from 1950 onwards is different from that adopted during the previous 
years. Naturally the data relating to specific industry groups is incompara¬ 
ble. Ad attempt is made here to rearrange the data relating to some of 
the industries in earlier years and present the same in a comparable form 
with the prevailing classification. 

It is noteworthy that the period of 35 years which is reviewed is charac¬ 
terised by events of great economic significance. The wild prosperity of 
the early twenties of this century, the Great Depression of 1929-30 which 

♦ This analysis is based on the in-depth study of Bombay by Prof. D. T. Lakdawala, 
Prof. V. N. Kothari, Prof. Sandesara and Prof. P. A. Nair in Work, Wages and 
Well-being in an Indian Metropolis, 1963, University of Bombay, 
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had a world-wide impact, and the subsequent economic revival which 
characterised the period upto 1939 are all reflected in the employment 
figures. Then ensued the fateful Second World War and the subsequent 
boom, and the period of economic planning after Indian Independence. 

(I) NUMBER OF FACTORIES 

The number of working factories and the factory employment during 
the period 1923-57 are given in Table No. 1. The number of factories 
increased from 324 in 1923 to 3,400 in 1957. This meant an increase 
of more than ten times, which can be rated as an impressive growth 
in the economy of the city. Except for short-lived abberrations in 
some years such as, 1927, 1931, 1932, 1946, 1953 and 1954, the tise in 
number was continuous. Attention may however be drawn to the almost 
continued increase in the number of factories during 1928-36, when the 
level of employment was throughout lower than that prevailing in 
any previous year. Employm^t ;p6yil|(ed by factories suffered a decline 
from 2,10,215 in 1927 to l ^.^^Sfih'i^igg'n.yvhich meant a fall by about 
13 • 8 per emit. This was how^^:|i||g^i(^^^'l3y an increase in the number 
of factories from 384 in 192i,^^^Tn w8. The Factory employment 
reached the lowest level of l‘;^^I^i^|;933 which was lower by about 
18'5 per cent as compared t(^ tfmprewous year. Even this decline in 
employment was accompanied; h in the number of factories from 
411 to 425. The number of ®%^mbay increased from 472 in 

1935 to 515 in 1936, although total employment actually fell from 1,95,696 
to 1,87,869. Usually the pertdifei^of are characterised by decline 

in employment, particularly i^ umrqfi^le concerns. The paradoxical 
situation however was that employmemldeclined while number of facto¬ 
ries increased. The paradox could be explained by the fall in employment 
in the cotton textile mills in the face of increase in the number of factories 
in other industries. Actually the employment in cotton textiles declined 
by 17'3per cent as compared to only 4.3 per cent in other industries. The 
employment provided by cotton mills in 1933 was lower by about a quarter 
as compared to that in 1932. The other industries were however able to 
maintain a status quo in employment. 

The employment in textile factories dwindled by 4"9 per cent in 1936 
ovet that in 1935. The corresponding fall in other industries was very 
small, viz. r6 per cent. The intensity of fall in the textile and non-textile 
industries was thus very difierent in Bombay. The fact however remains 
that there was a decline in the non-textile factories during 1928-36 over 
that in 1926-27. The number of units in the non-textile sector which was 
293 in 1927 increased to 310 in 1928 and to 414 in 1936. Thus 
the paradox of rise in number of factories in the face of decline in 
employment still remains to be explained. 



TABLE No. 1 

Working Factories and Factory Employment in Greater Bombay by Selected Industry Groups, 1923-1957 
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1933 .. 88 1,11,667 117 22,342 60 5,681 23 4,848 29 1,756 425 1,56,914 

(71.2) (14.2) (3.6) (3.1) (1.1) 



1934 .. 82 1,16,723 122 23,763 61 6,246 28 5,969 31 1,892 432 1,65,863 

(70.4) (14.3) (3.8) (3.6) (l.I) 
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1943 .. 153 2,21,752 394 75,224 185 9,237 63 6,782 94 8,006 1,251 3,75,502 

(59.1) (20.0) (2.5) (1.8) (2.1) (1) 
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1949 .. 274 2,24,378 743 73,903 321 13,935 152 12,429 173 9,249 2,309 3,77,056 

(59,5) (19.6) (3.7) (3.3) (2.5) (10) 
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available. The number of closed factories was as fallows ; 1950-68; 1951-45; 1952-103; 1953-19; 1954-185; 1955-173; 1956-68; 
1957-138. By adding the number of working factories to the number of closed factories, we can arrive at the number of registered 
factories. 

(2) Figures in brackets in column Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9 and II refer to the percentage of employment in each industry to total factory 
employment in each year. 
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It is noteworthy that the policy of discriminating protection might 
have changed thecondition of several industries. Excludingthe employment 
in government and semi-government factories, railway workshops, gas 
production, electricity generation, etc., which were mainly public utilities, 
we find that in the residual non-textile industrial sector, there was actually 
an increase in employment from 29,438 in 1927 to 30,385 in 1929, to 
33,071 in 1934, and to 35,913 in 1935, with a nominal decline in 1936. 
The level of employment was at its lowest in 1931. Thus, the period 
1927-30 was one of comparative stagnation in the residual non-textile 
industries. The year 1931 was however the worst. There was some revival 
in 1932, The employment position was static in 1933 though the number 
of non-textile factories increased to 302. From 1934, the employment 
in residual non-textile industrial sector revived rapidly, viz. 33,071 in 
1934 to 35,913 in 1935 with a corresponding rise in factories from 315 to 
342, respectively. The number of units in this sector increased by 35, 
though the employment therein fdl bjj 718. The year 1937 witnessed a 
growth in employment to .38,^9^(^fir^ajiied by rise in number of 
factories to 438. “It will thas^bi^^f^^Tbat the overall employment 
figures conceal the divergen|^^^^i that were occurring in various 
industries. The increase in th^®fl!^f^^nits in the face of an overall 
decline in employment was r(^l^^*‘^i^onse to mildly expansionary 
tendencies prevailing in certain Jiwusk^l'ilsectors of the city.”* 

(II) VOLUME q^^pf^ll^MPLOYMENT 

Factory employment registaa ^^ grow^ bf more than 100 per cent over 
the period of 35 years from 192 Tto7i9 5^ % rose from 2,03,418 in 1923 to 
4,24,706 in 1957. Besides 20,0^' wore^ were estimated to be employed 
in the non-reporting factories in 1957. Thus actual factory employment 
was 4,44,795 in 1957 which meant an increase by 118.7 per cent over that 
in 1923. It is however noteworthy that since the levd of employment was 
at its peak during the war, the level of employment in 1957 was higher by 
only 13.3 per cent over that in 1944. 

The period of 1923-37 was characterised by conditions of near-stagna¬ 
tion in the Bombay industries. There was a nominal increase in employ¬ 
ment in 1926. The index of employment in 1926 stood at 104 with 1923 
as the base year. It was from 1927 that industrial employment suffered 
a decline which was at its bottom in 1933. The index slumped down to 
89 in 1928 without any change in 1929. There was some revival in 1930 
which was short-lived The index which had touched the 88 mark in 1931 
registered another revival to 95 in 1932. The level of employment was the 
lowest in 1933 with the index number falling to 77 and actual employment 
falling by 46,504 over that in 1923. Though the fall in employment was 


*P, T, Lakadawala, op. cit.. p. 624, 
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not uniform in all the industries, the cotton textile industry was the worst 
hit. The variations in the general index were highly sensitive to the cotton 
textile industry as it provided the largest size of employment as compared 
to other industries. 

There was marked improvement in the employment situation in 1934 
and 1935, the index rising to 95 in 1935. It slumped to 92 in 1936. Thus, 
during the period 1927-36 the level could never rise over the 1926 level. 
The year 1937 witnessed a rise to 105 which reached the high mark of 
118 in 1938. There was however a fall to 109 in 1939. The upheavals in 
employment were directly related to those in employment in cotton 
textile. 

The Great World War accelerated the growOi of employment and the 
insteadiness in the earlier period was converted into a consistently rising 
trend. The index of employment which was 113 in 1940 rose steeply to 
154 in 1941. This was definitelj'jdie highest rate of growth during the period 
of 35 years under study. Ip:'ab?d^e''t^m^,-.,employment rose by 84,778 
in 1941 over that in 1940,'j|vhiGj^meafe ah escalation by 36.7 per cent 
in a single year. The upward ,tf^d^*eb%t^ed till 1944 when the index 
attained the peak level of 1935''^li^^^^fe^nsuipassed for many years to 
come. Factory employment stopcLa^Sf^SS in 1944 which was higher by 
78,408 or 25 per cent as compa^M level in 1941. Thus, employment 
in Bombay increased at the r^£^i,lA^^,000 per annum over the four 
year period of 1941 to 1944.|fi!e^\vasa^fy small decrease in the index 
(192) in 1945, the suhseQuen ltS|^T^or^ <^ sudden slump in the index 
to 176. In absolute terms, e r^bvm^ slumped by 33,795 in 1946 
over that in 1944. The situation'^^ttrdbwsimilar in 1947. This stagnation 
in industry and employment was a natural corrollary of the cessation of 
the war. There was a sudden collapse in the cotton textile industry in 1946, 
which threw about 11,000 workers out of employment therein, while the 
number of mills was reduced by nine. 

The index numbers of factory employment in 1948 and 1949 increased 
to 186 and 185, respectively. Employment in reporting factories was 
3,76,072 in 1950 which was higher by 1,46,805 or 64 per cent as compared 
to 1940. The tremendous increase in the population of Bombay during the 
decade 1941-51, viz. from 16,95,168 to 28,39,270, is attributable to the 
increase in migration of workers to Bombay in search of employment. 

The employment picture in the period 1950-53 lacks in clarity because 
a larger number of factories did not furnish reports. The situation from 
1955 to 1957 can be assessed better because the Chief Inspector of 
Factories prepared estimates of probable employment in the non-respond¬ 
ing factories from 1954 onwards. On the basis of the estimates of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories for the years 1954 to 1957, the employment in 
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non-responding factories has been computed for the entire period of 
1950-57, as itnder^;— 



Employment 

in Factories in 

Bombay, 

1950-57 


Year 

Employment 
in reporting 
factories 

Estimated 
employment in 
non-reporting 
factories 

Total 

Index of 
employ¬ 
ment 

1923=100 

Index of 
employ¬ 
ment 

1950=100 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1950 

3,76,072 

12,753 

3,88,825 

191 

100 

1951 

3,84,840 

16,809 

4,01,649 

197 

103 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 


It is evident Ifom the above Istatv 



196 

196 

196 

208 

211 

219 


102 

102 

102 

109 

no 

114 


kt the index number of employ¬ 
ment surpassed the 1944 level] qjftll Iri^951. It however declined by one 
count and remained stable i%I9.^t!i^jro54. In 1955, it gained a height of 
208, and further rose to 2ll.teJi?S6;>hd'|'^^19 in 1957. However the rate 
of growth in the period 195(Wjj^25J,thowgl7 impressive, compared rather 
unfavourably with thit during should be admitted that the 

acceleration in employment during^tne* war period was an uncommon 
phenomenon. The growth in employment from 1954 to 1957 was 
characterised by consistency and steadiness. 


(Ill) PATTERN OF VARIATION IN FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
IN BOMBAY, 1923-57 

The statistics of variations in employment in textile industries; metal 
and engineering industries; printing, publishing and allied industries; 
chemicals and chemical products; food industries and total factory 
employment in Bombay furnished earlier in this chapter are self-evident. 
It is however of great interest to furnish some remarks on three broad 
periods, namely, the war-time expansion, the post-war decline and (he 
period from 1953 to 1957. 

As stated earlier, the factory employment in Bombay increased by 
84,778 in 1941. The share of the textile industry was as much as 51,043 


^ D. T. Lakadawala, op.cit. 
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in this increase, while employment in other industries increased by about 
33,000 i.e. from 76,003 in 1940 to 1,09,738 in 1941. Thus, while the textile 
industry registered an increase of 33 per cent, the non-textile sector 
expanded by 44 per cent. Factory employment increased further by 78,408 
during 1942-44. The contribution of the textile industry to this increase 
was only 20,001, while the employment in the non-textile sector increased 
by 58,407. This represents a growth of 53 per cent in 1942-44 period over 
that in 1941. Employment in the non-textile industries thus increased from 
about 67,000 in 1939 to 1,68,000 in 1944. It appears that the metal and 
engineering industries exhibited rapid growth in this period, which is 
evident from the fact that employment therein increased from 30,672 in 
1939 to 77,852 in 1944. This was really an impressive rate of growth from 
any standards. Although the impetus of growth on account of war-time 
boom ceased in 1945, the metal and engineering industries had firmly 
established themselves as one of the major industrial sectors in Bombay. 


The employment provided in the ch^ical industrial sector which was 
still in its infancy increase^-1«W^"“’''"" ' ‘ — 

factories engaged in army 
yards, which were defence 


jp 1939 to 7,706 in 1944. The 
;^ce factories and the dock- 
?s, also registered substantial 
advance. In fact, the industrf^ vnSg3^^ctors also contributed to the 
expansionary phase. 

In the nature of things, there fv^s\a'sadden recession in factory employ¬ 
ment, by 32,423, in 1946 whichcould bdattributed to the stagnation after 
the war. The stagnation wa|^r5TharRe^'to the metal and engineering 
industries as the emplovm lff^jt'^irem ^^^ gfaed by 13,180. The fall in 


employment in cotton mills was^^^^fluvely less severe, viz. by 10,636. 
The recession in the metal anS^^'SflmeKfiig sector continued till 1949. 
In 1950, there was a short-lived revival and the size of employment therein 
exceeded the 1944 level. But it was followed by a relapse, and it was only 
in 1955 that employment exceeded the 1944 and 1950 level. This sector of 
industries has been steadily progressing since then. 


The third period from 1953 to 1957 witnessed fluctuations in the textile 
industry which was frought with inherent problems due to lack of moder¬ 
nisation and replacement of machinery. The chemical industries showed 
a slowly rising trend, while employment in metal and engineering advanced 
from 72,000 in 1954 to 91,000 in 1957. 


(IV) STRUCTURE OF FACTORY EMPLOYMENT, 1923-57 

The constraints of changes in classification of industries from time to 
time make it rather difficult to compare the structure of employment in 
one period with that in another, A broad comparison is however possible 
by rearranging the data relating to earlier years from some of the industries 
with the 1950 classification. The comparative data from 1923 to 1957 for 
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the five major groups of industries in Bombay, namely, textile industries, 
metal and engineering industries, printing and publishing industries, 
chemical and chemical products, and food industries, except beverages, 
are furnished in Table No. 1. 

These five groups of industries which accounted for 93.2 per cent of 
total factory employment in 1923, employed about 88.5 per cent of factory 
workers in 1957. It can be deduced that the miscellaneous industries 
progressed more during the period. 

The textile industry continued to be the largest single industrial sector 
throughout the period under review. It however tended to decline in 
importance; though Bombay is still regarded as the home of the cotton 
textile industry. It provided employment to about 75 per cent of the 
industrial labour in 1923, which percentage declined to 70 per cent in 1939, 
to 60 per cent in 1946 and to about 57.4 per cent in 1957. It is interesting to 
note that though it enjoyed buopney^^during the war period, its share in 
the industrial employment ii^j^jg^y^dwlined during the same period. 

The importance of the othe? groups.^^^dustries increased relatively, 
the principal recipient being the group‘W> metal and engineering which 
provided employment to 21^^ the industrial labour in 1957 

as against 14.8 per cent in 1923r^hieif rise was principally a war and 
post-war phenomenon.” Its sh^fo ihViridustrial employment was 19.8 
per cent in 1944, and thou^-the Igwa^n of war gave it a blow, it 
progressed in subsequent yep^^ accounted for more than 21 -5 per cent 
of the industrial employmeni^and ranj^ the second largest industrial 
sector in 1957 in Bombay. ^ 

The printing and publishing industry employed 3.5 per cent of the 
workers in 1957 as against 2.5 per cent in 1933. The growth of this industry 
in terms of percentage growth in employment, viz. by one per cent, over 
a period of 35 years is by no means impressive. Chemicals and chemical 
products showed much greater progress. The food industries except 
beverages improved their position from less than one per cent at the 
beginning of the period to 2.4 per cent in 1957. “ It may be concluded that 
the old established industries such as textiles were relatively declining while 
the non-textile industries in general were growing in importance.”* 

IV) SIZE OF FACTORIES 

The average size of a factory as per the employment criterion is an 
important aspect in the study of industries. As per this criterion, every 
factory provided employment to 143 persons on an average in Bombay 
in 1957. A factory in the metal and engineering industry provided 


D. T. Lakadawala, op. cit., p. 634. 
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employment to 100 persons on an average. The changes in th epattera 
in this respect from 1951 to 1957 are given below;— 

Size of Reporting Factories and Employment in them, 1951 and 1957 


1951 1957 

Reporting Factories Reporting Factories 

Size-Group --- —--- 


1 

No. 

2 

Employment 

3 

No. 

4 

Employment 

5 

Less than 10 

307 

2,082 

306 

2,324 


(12.1) 

(0.5) 

(10.3) 

(0.5) 

10-19 

713 

10,058 

957 

13,358 


(28.2) 

(2.6) 

(.32..3) 

(3.1) 

20-49 

707 

22,272 

872 

27,799 


(27.9) 

(5.8) 

(29.5) 

(6.5) 

50-99 


24,139 

363 

25,146 



i,.-.J6.3) 

(12.3) 

(5.9) 

100-499 



347 

72,978 




(11.7) 

(17.2) 

500-999 

.. 

iw2,231 

34 

24,186 



1W(13.6) 

(1.1) 

(5,7) 

1,000-4,999 

•• 

|Tl .67,557 

70 

1,82,462 


MW 

U (43.5) 

(2.4) 

(43.0) 

5,000 and above .. 

.. 

^:il2.9.30 

11 

76,453 




(0.4) 

(18,0) 

Total .. '1^4,840 

2,960 

(100.0) 

4,24,706 

(100.0) 


It is evident from the above statistics that the proportion of small-sized 
factories (i.e. those employing less than 100 persons) had remained almost 
unchanged, with a marginal increase from 82.5 per cent in 1951 to 84.4 
per cent in 1957. The proportion of medium-sized factories (employing 
100 to 999 workers) declined from 14.9 per cent to 12.8 per cent. The 
proportion of large-sized factories employing 1,000 and above remained 
unchanged. It must however be noted that the proportion of employment 
in large-sized factories increased from 54.7 per cent in 1951 to 61 per cent 
in 1957. This increase was at the cost of the medium-sized factories wherein 
the proportion of employment declined from 30.1 per cent to 22.9 per cent. 

Besides the factories registered under the Factories Act, there was 
a considerable number of small units whibh were registered under the 
Bombay Shops and Establishments Act A large proportion of these units 
were engaged either in production of consumer goods and ancillary 
parts required by factories. In the nature of things, this was essentially 
a self-employing sector and the average size of the unit was rather small. 

VF 4362—5 
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WARD-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES 
AND EMPLOYMENT 

Location of industries in a metropolis b'ke Bombay is an important aspect 
in the study of industrial development and related problems of the city. 
The pattern of location of industries in Bombay is very defective. The city 
appears to be the result of blind growth with no control on the location of 
industry in the past. Consequently it is found that in predominantly 
residential areas about one-fourth of the buildings are of non-residential 
type.^ The location of the industrial zone in the centre of the city has 
proved to be highly undesirable. The most important residential areas of 
the city are situated immediately to the north and south of the industrial 
quarter. Since the predominant character of the wind in Bombay is north- 
north-east and south-south west-west, the smokes, fumes and vapours 
emanating from these industries tend to exert a deleterous effect on the 
health of the residents on either si(^* 

There has been a wide haphazard growth of this 

city has to be stopped and ^^^teat^^0:«cientific town planning has 
to be launched. The gravity offt^^itiiatioiildeinands a purposeful strategy 
for relieving the congestion of further haphazard growUt. 

It is therefore of great interest to sTO^me existing pattern of ward-wise 
location of factories and to me^'s^rdi! tiviikidjcgree of concentration of indus¬ 
tries in various wards. With thi^ti^^i in view, we have based our 
narrative of ward-wise distrit^oh'^fadtwfeon the study by the Bombay 
University School of EcononA Mr^^llEhis^ i& gM ue an indepth study and there 
is no parallel to it, particularlO^^^^Tiod covered by it (1956). The 
ward-wise distribution of facttmS^cpSi^loyment were worked out on 
the basis of addresses of factories as in the registers of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories in the year 1956. The classification of wards was is under:— 

Ward Areas 

A .. Colaba, Fort, Esplanade. 

B .. Mandvi, Chakla, Umbarkhadi, Dongri. 

C .. Khara Talao, Kumbharwada, Bhuleshwar, Crawford Market, 
Dhobi Talao, Fanaswadi. 

D .. Khetwadi, Girgaum, Chowpati, Walkqshwar, Mahalaxmi. 

E .. Tardeo, Mazagaon, Tarwadi, Nagpada, Kamathipura, Byculla, 

F .. Parel, Sewri, Naigaum, Matunga, Sion. 

G .. Dadar, Mahim, Prabhadcvi, Worli, Chinchpokli, Love Grove. 

^ C. Rajagopalan, op. cit. 

a Ibid. 

a D. T. Lakadawala, op. cit. 
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Ward-wise Distribution of Factories and Factory Employment, 1956 
Ward No. of Factories Employment 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 


Grand 

[Figures in brackets indicate 
The data refer to the working factories i.e. reporting as well as 
non-reporting factorie.s. Employment data are inclusive of estimated 
employment in non-reporting factories. 

(I) NUMBER OF FACTORIES 

Of the 3,228 working factories in Bombay, 2,483 or about 77 per cent 
were distributed in the seven wards of the city and island and 745 or 
23 per cent were located in the suburbs. The highest concentration of the 
factories in the city area was in the E ward where 656 or 20.4 per cent of 
the total factories were localised. F and G wards housed 326 and 408 
factories or 10.1 and 12.7 per cent of the factories, respectively. Factories 
did not find a congenial home in A, B and C wards. Of these A ward 
housed mainly offices of government and commercial firms and banks, 
while B and C wards had a number of shops and establishments. These 
three wards accounted for only 18.7 per cent of the factories. The average 
size of a factory in A, B and C wards was much smaller as compared to 
VF 4362—5a 
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E, F and G wards. Thus in A, B and C wards the factories were not only 
fewer but also smaller. This is attributable to the fact that these wards 
are typically office, shop and commercial areas where the industrial units 
found it extremely difficult to obtain the required space at competitive 
rates. The chief industrial centres of Bombay were the D, E, F and G 
wards where as many as 1879 factories were concentrated. They accounted 
for about 60 per cent of the factories in Bombay. Among these wards, the 
highest concentration of industries was in E ward with 656 factories. 

“ This overall pattern of location held true for almost all industries, 
taken individually. Conspicuous exceptions were however provided by 
the tobacco, rubber and rubber products, non-metallic mineral products 
and cinema studios, where more than half of whose units were located 
in the suburbs. Printing, publishing and allied industries were another 
exception. About 60 per cent of the units in this group were equally 
distributed between A and D wards. Of 211 factories situated in A ward, 
as many as 104 or nearly half o^ the;factories were printing, publishing 
and allied industrial units. Thus-^erlSjl^l industry of A ward was 
printing, publishing, etc. This dhl^!ipS^::^^^rn of concentration of the 
printing and publishing indipSj^nay :b^xplained largely by the fact 
that proximity to offices and tSmM^^^ls which are its chief customers 
is an important factor in the iqfc^OT^^ttem of this industry and that 
many important offices and t Ipftcerns were mainly located in 

A ward. Units engaged in leaffl^E0i(|ljii^t)jer products and the products 
of petroleum and coal were t(^OT3acated!l^ F ward. The miscellaneous 
industrial units were fairly w e|t^i^ibiued 4mong the various wards of 
the city, but showed a good ^Sl' oi'icpid^entration in the suburbs where 
35.5 per cent of the units Suburbs also claimed a fair 

share of the textile units amounting to 32.6 per cent or 178 of the total 
546 textile factories. Lastly, we may draw attention to an almost complete 
absence (in 1956) of gins and presses, footwear and other wearing apparel 
group of industries, printing presses, leather and leather products 
industries and laundries in the suburbs. This then is the broad pattern of 
distribution of industrial units in Greater Bombay. However, in order to 
obtain the true picture of concentration, it is necessary to examine the 
distribution of factory employment as between various areas.”^ 

(II) FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 

It can be observed that the pattern of distribution of employment 
differed from that of the factories. The areas of concentration of factories 
were not necessarily the areas of concentration of employment and vice 
versa. The lack of co-relation between the distribution of factories and 
employment will necessitate a rather detailed study of the size of factories 

' D. T. Lakadawala, op. cit. 
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in various areas of Bombay which will be taken up subsequently. The 
broad features of the distribution of employment reveal some interesting 
facts. The suburbs which were not highly industrialized in 1956 as they 
are today, had 23 per cent of the factories providing employment to 
60,825 or 14 per cent of the total factory employment in Bombay (viz. 
4,29,647). It is evident from this fact that the factories in the suburbs 
must be comparatively small in size. The suburbs housed mainly factories 
engaged in dte manufacture of chemicals and chemical products, small 
textile units, basic metal industries and miscellaneous industries. Most 
of these units were established either during or after the World War II. 
Of the industries in the suburbs, the textile units provided employment 
to 17,382 workers, which were followed by transport, the equipment 
manufacturing factories with 6,753 workers; non-metallic mineral 
products units employing 5,808 workers; metal products (except machi¬ 
nery) units with 4,721 workers and machinery units with 4,596 workers in 
1956. The other factories in the suburbs were very small in size. 

In the city island, the laTgtet ^toii^|ti5to’'of factory employment was 
found in the G ward where jtahA gllf ^a ^I^l'OOO or 29.6 per cent of the 
factory workers were employ^^i'ijijw je recalled that only 12.7 per 
cent of the factories were ward. It is thus obvious that 

the factories in G ward were df | I^ger size. This is attributable to the 
fact that this ward comprising' ^a<^r, Mahim, Prabhadevi. Worli, 
Chinchpokli and Love Grovj»'jra^i''i :^ge number of cotton textile 
mills which employ a large ^jn^r.of porkers. The 111 textile units in 
this ward provided employm«^ to 1,00,535 workers. The textile units 
were followed by those engage^ ia^asirfacture of transport equipment, 
which were 12 in number employing 7,87l workers. The higher proportion 
of employment per factory in the G ward was attributable mainly to the 
prq)ondcrance of cotton textile mills and transport equipment factories. 
It is clarified that the development of drugs and pharmaceutical factories 
in this ward was mainly in the years subsequent to 1956. 


In regard to the magnitude and the proportion of factory employment 
therein, the E and F wards were also important centres of industrial 
activity. The E ward comprising Tardeo, Mazagaon, Tarwadi, Nagpada, 
Kamathipura and Byculla housed 656 or 20.4 per cent of the factories in 
Bombay. They provided employment to 91,548 or 21.3 per cent of the 
factoiy workers in Bombay. This ward had 115 textile factories employing 
59,601 workers. It was the textile sector which immensely contributed to 
the importance (rf this ward as a centre of industry. The textile sector 
was followed by 13 iaotories of transport equipment which provided 
employment to 6,260 workers. 

As between the E and F wards, the F ward exhibited a higher degree 
of industrialization in regard to factory employment, though not in 
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regard to number of factories. The F ward comprising Parel, Sewri, 
Naigaum, Matunga and Sion had 326 or 10.1 per cent of the total number 
of factories which provided employment to 1,00,994 or 23.4 per cent of 
total factory workers. Besides being a highly industrialized ward, the 
average size of factories in these localities was higher than that in E ward, 
and almost equal to that in G ward. The average employment per factory 
in F and G wards was to the extent of 311. The higher percentage of 
employment in F and G wards was mainly due to the preponderance of 
cotton textile mills in these areas. The F ward contained 46 textile units 
which provided employment to 61,535 workers. It is obvious that the 
textile units were large sized ones. They were followed by factories manu¬ 
facturing transport equipment which, though six in number, employed 
12,358 workers. 

The highest concentration cf industries was in E, F and G wards which 
accounted for nearly 75 per cent of the total factory employment, though 
they had only 43 per cent of number of factories. These areas 

provided a congenial homej^l^^.j^ijries providing employment to 
3,19,831 workers. Thus, total factory workers in 

Greater Bombay (4,29,647), tries in these three wards. 

A, B, C and D wards wJS^^^ip^^^^vely unimportant adding only 
11.5 per cent of the total. Ani|)ng thesefbur wards D ward was slightly 
important as it accounted for ohfy ^ p6t tent of the total factory employ¬ 
ment, although 15 per cent of^e fai&o^es were located in that area. 
Almost all the industries w|li|^fairly:We}l represented in D ward. There 
was, thus, a lack of correspondaice between the proportion of factories 
and employment. This was stil|i .moc'ejKt^ing in case of C ward, where 
7.2 per cent of the factories accounted* ror the insignificant proportion 
of total employment amounting to only 1.1 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that the overall pattern of distribution of factory 
employment was affected by the location of the textile mills which 
accounted for 58 per cent of the total employment. A remarkable feature 
of the study of ,location of industries in Bombay is the heavy concentration 
of textile employment in E^ F and G wards which accounted for nearly 90 
per cent of the textile employment in 1956. G ward alone accounted for 
40 per cent of the textile employment. It was mainly a textile area as 
nearly 80 per cent of the factory workers employed therein were working 
in textile factories. Industries other than textiles showed a much less 
concentration, although even therein E, F and G wards accounted for 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the employment. The suburbs had nearly 
25 per cent of the employment in non-textile industries. 

In E, F and G wards a majority of the workers were employed in 
textile industries, while in the other areas of the city a majority of the 
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workers were employed in non-textile industries. The share of textile 
employment in A, B and C wards was insignificant. It may therefore be 
concluded, “ that the disproportion between the distribution of factories 
and factory employment as between various areas which we noted earlier 
must be the consequence of distribution of textile industries which are 
essentially large-scale in nature ” * 

(III) AVERAGE SIZE OF FACTORIES 

Judged from the criterion of employment, an average factory in the 
city island having 148 workers was much larger in size than its coimterpart 
in the suburbs employing 82 workers. The average factory in Greater 
Bombay employed 133 persons in 1956. The difference in regard to textile 
factories was particularly striking whereas the city factory was nearly 
six times in size in comparison to the textile factory in suburbs. This can 
be explained by the fact that most of the oldest cotton mills which had 
a scope for gradual expansion w^ae'-d9pcentrated in the city. In contrast 
to textile factories the size^ pf'ipt^Eife^'^gineering, food and other 
factories was larger in the suburbs^J^^/ 

In the city area, an average and G wards employed the 

largest number of workers, 312, respectively. The smallest 

averages of 20, 41 and 47 wer^ fpi^i^.in C, B and D wards, respectively. 
It is also interesting to note thait^the pi^hest averages in almost all indus¬ 
tries except printing and pul^issrang^fec fpund in F and G wards. It can 
therefore be deduced that larger sized factories found a more convenient 
location in these areas, possiblj^due to availability of cheaper and ampler 
space, particularly in the initj^Ji^t^e^pf development of industries in 
Bombay. 

In 1941, the industrial structure of Salsette was comprised of the 
following industries:-- 

Bandra .. Cigarette factory. Dyeing works, Chemical works and 
Tanneries. 

Andheri .. Stone quarrying. Biscuit and Peppermint factory, Button 
factory. Soap factory. Tobacco factory, Canvas shoe 
factory. Match factory and manufacture of moulded ware. 

Chakala . ■ Stone quarrying and Fire works. 

Malad ■. Manufacture of rubber toys. 

Kandivli .. Manufacture of umbrella handles. 

Kanheri .. Hosiery works. 

Bliayandar.. Salt manufacture. 

Kurla .. Spinning and Weaving mills, Match factory and 
manufacture of carpets. 

. * O. T. Lakadawala, op, ciL, p. 668. 
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Ghatkopar.. Canvas belt factory. Photo litho art press and Camphor 
factory. 

Hariyali .. Machinery repairing works. Paper and board mills and 
Metal works. 

Mulund .. Photo litho and metal printing works, Grinding and 
machinery works and Cement works. 

Kopri .. Stone quarrying. 

Naupada .. Match factory. 

In the course of less than two decades following 1941, both the number 
and variety of industries in Salsette had grown remarkably. According to 
the records of the Chief Inspector of Factories, there were in all 926 
factories in Salsette in June, 1958. Of these 28 factories had been closed 
down and 187 did not respond. The total number of responding factories 
for which employment data are ay^l^ble, therefore, worked out to 711. 
These 711 factories employed,-on^i^^feragie, 65,000 workers daily. 

The rapid increase in th&|^dl^w^^Mf%ariety of industries can be 
ascribed to the effects of the Si?( 8 ^£i^qr^'War. In spite of the large area 
of Salsette, its industries scarry ^olmted to three-tenth of that of the 
City, while the industrial work^l-^f^lfeti^ still smaller proportion. 

As regards the relative importam 9 different industries, the highest 
percentage of industries andfSfh^mtfiitiTi^kers, viz. 20.7 per cent and 
26.2 per cent respectively, ifelonged to th^ textile group. Next in order 
of descending importance ranl»d'^ 1 m»FlwetaIlio mineral products (except 
products of petroleum and cd&^fTfl'sfSpbrt equipment, chemicals and 
chemical products, metal products (except machinery and transport 
equipment), basic metal industries, machinery (except electrical 
machinery), products of petroleum and coal, food except beverages, 
electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances and supplies, rubber 
and rubber products, which together accounted for 58 per cent of the 
industries as well as of industrial workers. 

The two industries, viz. processes allied to agrictilture and tobacco 
were absent in Salsette. Factories of beverages, furniture and fixtures, 
leather and leather products (except footwear), water and sanitary services 
and personal services were a few in number. They were hardly one per 
cent of the total industries and industrial workers. 

Thus the most important industries of the Salsette were textiles, 
chemicals, rubber, minerals, metals, machinery and transport equipment. 
These industries are usually classified as heavy industries, as they are noisy, 
noxious and as a rule require large ground space. Since these heavy 
industries accounted for as much as 80 per cent of the total industrial 
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establishments and five per cent more of the mduslrial workers, the 
general complexion of Salsette’s industrial structure could be said to be 
predominantly heavy. 

TABLE No. 2 

Number of Industries and Workers in Salsette, 1958 


Classification 

No. of 
factories 

No. of 
employees 

Average 
size of 
a factory. 

Processes allied to agriculture 



.... 

Food (except beverages) 

41 

2,170 

53 

Beverages 

2 

58 

29 

Tobacco 

• • • • 

« • f * 


Textiles 

147 

16,906 

115 

Footwear, wearing apparel and made-up 

4 

106 

26 


textile goods. 

Wood and cork (except furniture) 

Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and paper products . ^ 

Printing, puUishing and allied 
Leather and leather products (excel 
Rubber and rubber products 
Chemicals and chemical products 
Products of petroleum and coal.. 
Non*metallic mineral products 
products of petroleum and coi 
Basi c metal industries . .A 

Metal products (except maclfi 
transport equipment) 

Machinery (except electrical machi 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, appfii 
and supplies. 

Transport and transport equipment) 
Miscellaneous industries 
Electricity, gas and steam 
Water and sanitary services 
Recreation services (cinema studios) 

Personal services (laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning). 

Unclassified 

Total 



20 

25 

3 

1 

14 

1 

87 


736 

49 

608 

280 

61 

1,439 

4,989 

2,418 

7,975 

3,651 

4,054 

3,309 

1,887 

6,083 

1,488 

145 

26 

1,334 

30 

5,176 


56 

24 

101 

31 

30 

46 

63 

268 

81 

118 

127 

100 

94 

304 

59 

48 

26 

95 
30 

59 


711 


64,978 


91 


Sowrce.—-Office of the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay. 


PICTURE OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
As stated earlier Bombay is the industrial and commercial metropolis 
of India. It occupies a unique place in the industrial economy of India as 
diverse industries have grown and expanded here. The genesis of many 
industries in India is traceable in this city. A major sector of industries 
in Maharashtra is concentrated in the metropolis, while the growth in 
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the ppripheral are^s and ip Pune belt is mainly an expansipn of the growth 
pole in Bombay, It is therefore very interesting to study the growth of 
industrialisation in this city. The Annual Survey of Industries conducted 
by the Government of India wl^ch is the most authoritative souice of 
data enables us to analyse tbe important characteristics of industi ies. As 
per these statistics there are about 6,048 factoi ies registered under the 
Factories Act which provide employment to 6,21,495 persons in Greater 
Bombay. The total value oftheir output is as high as Rs. 43,49,58.02 lakhs, 
the value added on manufacture being Rs. 9,42,11.69 lakhs. The important 
characteristics of industries in Greater Bombay district as per the Annual 
Survey of Industries, 1973-74 and 1975-77 are given below.’ The figures 
reveal the annual averages in the respective survey periods. 


TABLE No. 3 

Important Characteristics of Industrie.s (Estimated) in 
Greater Bombay as Annual Survey of 

lNDUSTRIJ!S>4^*:^4jfND 1975-77 


Item 


1. No. of estimated factories 

2. Fixed capital (Rs.) 

3. Working capital (Rs.) 

4. Capital investment (Rs.). 

5. Outstanding loans (Rs.) 

6 . Man-days worked (No.) 



V (Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 
197.V74 


5,874 
1/11,32,43.89 
i^L6.89,58.14 
,51,28.74 
J.A. 
N.A. 


197.5-77 


6,048 

8,24,35.32 

6,84,82.80 

18,80,89.37 

9,86,40.96 

19,00,58,453 



















































Tlie statittics' are supplied by -Che Directorate of -Economics and 
Gouorwnent of Maharashtm. 


Statistics, 
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COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The cotton textile industry is the prime industry of Bombay which has 
contributed immensely to the economic prosperity and social advance¬ 
ment of this metropolitan city of India. The enormous expansion of 
Bombay’s industry and trade and her prosperity have mainly been depen¬ 
dent upon the spinning and weaving factories and on their impact on the 
economic welfare of her inhabitants. The history of the textile industry 
of Bombay is, in fact, the history of economic growth of Western India, 
and her prosperity. 


The mill industry in Bombay ever since its inception about 130 years 
ago has remained the foremost indigenous industry of India. It provides 
employment to about two and a half lakhsof persons in the city, at present. 
Bombay alone employs a little less than half of the industrial workers 
employed in the cotton mill industry of India. Besides its potentialities as 
regards employment, it encourag^,t^ growth of many ancillary indus¬ 
tries, such as textile mchywyr;gittn'yfa^ture, engineering workshops, 
packaging units, manufac^jjre,!v4^^^^ chemicals and many 


Others. Its role in the develof 


is more or less of a pioneer- 


ing one, which has accelerates of many other industries. It 

also provides an impetus t^-'&ffe^^^fej^shment of many commercial 
concerns, managing agents anA ^^ry:i^l institutions. The Bombay Stock 
Exchange was once highly donj^t^dj!^ this industry. According to one 
estimate, the cotton textile inwstry l^oUpts for nearly 20 per cent of 
the value of industrial prodiption in 

The factors contributing to tTlFfi^lMnon of the cotton textile industry 
in Bombay are economic,geogra^>l.fe,%^^ social. Bombay, a fine natural 
harbour on the western sea-board, afforded excellent marine transport 
facilities to other ports in India and those in African, Asian and 
European countries. The important factor which helped the initial'conceh- 
tration of the industry in Bombay was that the city enjoyed excellent 
transport relations both in regard to raw materials and consumers markets. 
Owing to its insular position it enjoyed the advantages of cheap sea- 
freights on import of machinery, mill stores and other accessories. Besides, 
being the important junction of trunk railways, Bombay was connected 
well with the interior markets of raw cotton and piecegoods. The policy of 
the railways to charge lower rates of freight from and to the ports 
increased the transport advantages of Bombay over other inland towns. 
In the early days of the cotton mill industry, the flourishing trade in 
yam with China ofl'ered additional incentive for concentration of the 
industry in the city. 

The growth of the industry in Bombay also owes immensely to a pioneer¬ 
ing class of men with amazing commercial carrier, vast financial resources 
and considerable experience of business management and organisation. 
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Men like Cowasji Davar, Maneckji Petit, Dinshaw Petit, Jamshetji Tata, 
Khatau Makanji, Morarjee Goculdas and a galaxy of wealthy Parsis and 
Bhatias ventured on mill building with conspicuous success.* A number 
of indigenous bankers and banking institutions have played an important 
role in the growth of the industry. The infrastructure which was so very 
abundant in Bombay was not easily available at other centres. Technical 
and professional services too were easily available, as also plentiful 
supply of cheap and skilled labour from neighbouring districts of Konkan, 
Satara and Sholapur. The humid climate of Bombay offered yet another 
advantage as in spinning and weaving processes the fibre becomes more 
tenacious due to moisture. The availability of raw cotton from the hinter¬ 
land in Maharashtra and Gujarat also helped growth of the industry. 
A fortutious combination of all these factors led to the phenomenal 
development of the industry in Bombay till the twenties of this century. 

A study of the locational trends in the industry in India reveals the 
relative decline in the predoip^^^^M^n of Bombay and the relative 
spreading out of industrial and more interior regions. 

The reasons for the disper^pf 1he'cott<m*fextile industry are as under. 
The initial di^rsal of the v^s mainly due to the development 

means of transport in the ittier^ fusions. It was only after a network 
of raUways that many new centle^ si>rasig up. Some of the new centres 
were also more favourably locitpd^t^ r%ard to raw materials and consu¬ 
mers’ markets, than the ori^Sm^enTO l8te Bombay. The cotton mills, 
therefore sprang up in mai^^ff^. bentr^'Another contributory factor 
was the shift of the industry wWTngh W^w labour costs. The develop¬ 
ment of hydro-electric resourc^slfilti^Pi^untry particularly Tamil Nadu, 
Kamatak and Punjab has given considerable impetus to cotton manu¬ 
facturing in those areas. The high cost of labour at Bombay is a discoura¬ 
ging factor for future expansion of the industry. Since 1925, certain 
tendencies are operating which show that the industry is gradually 
shifting from old centres like Bombay to centres of low wage rates. 
The other deglomerating tendencies began as a result of, (i) increase in 
land values and rents, (ii) rise in cost of living, (iii) increase in internal 
cost of transport, and (iv) increase in taxes and water rates. In Bombay 
the number of mills declined from 82 in 1925 to 65 in 1958.^ The operation 
of deglomerating tendencies has, by increasing the cost of production, 
considerably weakened the competitive position of Bombay. The industry 
has tended to move to more favourable locations. 

‘ Most of the promoters of the Industry did not have higher University education. 
But they had an enterprising career and most of them took part in public affairs and 
municipal government. 

* M, M, Mehta, Structure of Indian Industries. 
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The history of the organised cotton textile industry in Bombay is 
traceable to the year 1851 wherein Mr. Cowasji Nanabhai Davar, an 
enterprising Parsi, projected a cotton spinning factory. The Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Mill, as it was called, was erected at Tardeo, now 
in the heart of the city and was inaugurated on February 22nd, 1854.^ 
The enterprise proved a great success and Mr. Davar felt encouraged 
to establish another mill in proximity to the first one. The second venture, 
known as the Bombay Throstle Mill, was undertaken in 1857,® and 
was later renamed as Alliance Mill in 1864. The success of this under¬ 
taking induced Mr. Maneckji N. Petit to erect the Oriental Mill in 1858 
with 30,000 spindles. The third venture was so prosperous that it was 
converted into a joint-stock company and considerably expanded with 
new machinery including 50,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. It was in 
1860 that the foundations of the managing agency system in cotton 
textile industry in Bombay were laid. The Oriental Mill was the first 
enterprise to introduce the managing ^ency system. 

Another stalwart in Bombay-s t^s&esss-was Sir Dinshaw Maneckji 
Petit who floated the Maneck^Pe^n^IdpT'SbO with 60,000 spindles and 
1,000 looms. This venture aisp! yielded h^dsome returns which induced 
further industrial enterprise j^ only^^ng the Parsi community but 
also among the wealthy Bhatiis^^wH^ ijnaertook mill establishment with 
good success. The next years yijnds^di the projection of nearly a dozen 
mills, and the industry sprejuJitl^ipipi^parts of Bombay Presidency. 
Sir Dinshaw Petit himself swted ajioth«5pill viz., the Victoria Mill in 
1860, which was a spinning miU. The othe^ mills started during this period 
were asunder:- 

Royal Mill (1860), Coorla TOil (i860), Bombay United (1860), 
Great Eastern (1860), Arkwright (1863), Albert (Parel) (1867), 
Alexandra (1869) and Morarjee (1870). The thirteen mills mentioned 
in above paras employed about 8,100 workers and had 2,91,000 
spindles and 4,100 looms. 

The enterprise of the Bombay men of amazing commercial career 
initiated enormous growth in the industry and trade of not only the 
Presidency but also of the country. For this India is highly indebted to 
the early pioneers of the industry.® The demand for the Bombay cloth 
and yarn was increasing mainly because of its cheapness as compared 
to the Lancashire industry. The cheapness of the products was attributable 

‘ Another date of the inauguration of the Mill is given as February 7, 1856. 

* It went into production in 1859. 

• A few of them may be mentioned as : Davar, Maneckji Petit, Dinshaw Petit, 
Nusserwanji Petit, Bomanji Wadia, Dharamsey Puryabhoy, Merwanji Pandey, 
Jamshefji Tata, Tapidas Varajdas, Keshawji Naik, Khatau Makanji, Mangaldas 
Nathubhai, James Greaves, George Cotton, Morarjee Goculdas, Muncherji Banaji, 
Mooiji Jetha, Thackersey Moolji and many others. 
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to lower wages, cheap raw cotton from the hinterland, abundance of 
coal and plenty of capital with the Bombay businessmen. 


The progress of the mill industry in Bombay was temporarily arrested 
in 1861 which condition continued for nearly ten years. This was mainly 
on account of the American Civil War which broke out in April 1861, and 
due to the abnormal demand for Indian cotton and the fabulous prices it 
fetched in England. The civil war interrupted ‘supply of raw cotton to 
England from America which resulted into unprecedented spurt in cotton 
trade in Bombay. The traders in the city invested all their capital in 
cotton exports. The value of cotton exports increased from 5.25 millions 
in 1860 to 80 millions in 1865. The American Civil War and its aftermath 
convulsed the commercial life of Bombay with an unprecedented intensity. 
The super abundance of wealth due to, what was termed the Share 
Mania stimulated wilder enterprises in other directions, such as, banking, 
financial a.ssociations, shipping, land and building business, etc. The 
Back Bay Reclamation Proj^^J^liTpery other venture. 

The end of the civil war i4iiM^^fe^&jitiated the most widespread 
economic ruin and general^s^t^frBfe" history of the city. It was 
a period of near stagnation The prices of cotton fell with 

an appalling rapidity, and se^tp^^^Bb^ed heavily. It was only by the 
end of 1870 that normal con^itlbn^ rttiimed, and the textile industry 
experienced conditions of revi^^.l^ar^ci)ncerns like the Alexandra and 
the Morarjee Goculdas Mills^CT^ta’r'&^bout Utis period. They were 
followed by 15 mills during titohexcA^^'^ars.^ 

It was also this time that'jSl^^tji'Tim emerged as an enterprising 
progressive industrialist who IfltfflS^rdjmiSidous influence on the growth 
of the mill industry and the economical working of factories. He started 
the Alexandra Mill in 1869 and later the Central India Spinning and 
Weaving Company. The Alexandra Mill soon became one of the most 
efficient units in Western India, and was sold at a large profit. 


Mr. Tata was the first Indian industrialist to introduce a sy.stcm of 
fair deal to labour in tliis industry. He was the first to introduce bonus 
and provident fund for his employees, besides other labour welfare 
measures. In course of time, he set up more mills in Western India. To 
set aside chronology for the time being, he started the Swadeshi Mill in 
Bombay in 1886 for production of finer varieties of textile with long 
staple cotton. The Tatas established another famous mill, viz., the Tata 
Mills, in 1915 after Jamshetji Tata’s death. 


Morarjee Goculdas established a cotton mill after his name in 1870. 
This was followed by many mills. Thackersey Moolji floated the 


* The history of cotton mills upto 1927 is based on Bombay Industries: Cotton Mills. 
1927 by Mr. S. M. Rutnagur. 
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Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Mill Company in 1873 with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 12,00,000. The Sassoon Spinning and Weaving 
Mill was started in 1874 by David Sassoon and Company. The Khatau 
Makanji Spinning and Weaving Mill, another well-known unit in Bombay 
was established in 1875. It is no small tribute to the sagacity and fore¬ 
sight of the founders of these enterprises that some of the houses like 
the Thackerseys and the Khataus have not only con^leted one hundred 
years of their productive existence but have also remained under the 
same management. The Morarjee Mills and the Coorla Mills also cele¬ 
brated their birth centenaries, although their management has chapged 
hands since incoiporation. 

In those days, initiative, desire and integrity marked tlie development 
of textile industry in Bombay. The mill-owners made profits, but did so 
by fair means and hard work. 


The progress of the industry in Bombay during the first twenty years of 
its existence (upto December 18^%v^as as under:— 


Period 


Employ¬ 

ment 


185S-t870 

1870-1875 

Total in 1875 



Paid up 
Capital 


,100 8.100 N.A. 

Ij '*T 3,680 5,450 .1,38,58,000 

13,550 3,38,58,000 


PROGRESS 

The progress of the inausir 
there being 21 new mills by the i 
comprised the spinning factories started by Greaves, Cotton and Co., 
which were the first in Bombay to be managed on the basis of a commission 
on profits for the Agents. They were quite profitable for the investors. 
Dinsbaw Mancckji Petit’s firm made further additions to their mills in 
this period, while Thackersey Moolji and Co. started two new factories 
which elevated them to the status of the largest millowners in the Hindu 
Community. 


In all 23 new mills were projected between 1875 and 1885, while two 
were closed. The city thus possessed a total of 49 mills in 1885 as under:— 



Mills 

Spindles 

Looms 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Paid-up 

capital 

In 1875 

28 

7,52,600 

7,780 

13,550 

3,38,58,000 

1875-85 

21 

5,94,800 

4,230 

28,000 

1,41,04,000 

Total in 1885 

49 

13.47,400 

12,010 

41,550 

4,79,62,000 
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PROGRESS FROM 1885 TO 1895 : THE ADVENT OF 
RING SPINNING 

The Bombay mills used to do spinning on the mule or fly throstle 
hitherto. However, introduction of the Ring spinning frame in this 
period was a revolutionary measure in the industry in respect of economy 
of costs. The Greaves, Cotton and Co., which took initiative in this 
respect was followed by many new mills which adopted this system, while 
some of the older mills also replaced the mules or throstles. These 
included the Empress, New Empress, Connaught, Howard and Bullough, 
Trmpe rial, Jamcs Greaves, and Leopold with a total of 283,000 ring spindles 
which brought handsome returns. 

It was during this period that the Revolving Flat Card was being 
perfected to supersede the Roller Card. Many other innovations intro¬ 
duced in Lancashire encouraged Bombay millowners to renew their plants, 
while new mills were projected under fresh enterprise. Consequently, 
the third period in the history of mill? jn, Bombay 1885-95, brought in 
further addition of 21 mills, making all with an aggregate of 

2,124,000 spindles, 20,220 loom|fmd',^^ workers. These new mills 
included those floated by Cufrimbhoy,^brahim and Sons, Sassoon 
J. David and Co. and E. D. Sassocm and go., which worked with marked 
success. ■, t ^ ; 

SLOW PROGRE^^BT]^^ 1895 AND 1905 

The progress of the indus^V^^t^t^^il’y acute financial depression, 
as also by plague and famifllfe^Tie comgaaies which were not managed 
economically and efficiently eit^r^®DL|,^to liquidation or changed the 
Agents. The bubonic plagu? frightened the workers who 

migrated to their native place to escape the havoc of the epidemic. The 
famine which ensued added to the adverse conditions. The industry 
however showed conditions of revival in 1903. This period of ten years 
was marked by the establishment of some mills which have lived up to 
their reputation to the present day which include Gold Mohur (1896), 
Globe (1896), Kohinoor (1896) and Century (1898). Though 16 new 
mills including the ones mentioned above were started, four old mills were 
closed during this period, leaving a total of 82 mills in Bombay in 1905. 
The industry could not escape the ravages of the international depression 
in textile industry from 1900 to 1905. 

JAPANESE COMPETITION : 1905-1915 

The unpalatable memories of the plague and depression in the industry 
deferred the entrepreneurs from venturing in cotton mill building between 
1905 and 1915. Japan, which had undertaken establishment of mills 
from 1900, began competing with Indian yam in Chinese markets. 
This had an adverse impact on the Bombay textile industry. Investment 
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was channelised for improvement of existing machinery rather than for 
establishment of new mills. Though eight new mills were started in this 
period, four old ones were closed, leaving 86 mills in existence in 1915. 
The honourable additions to the mills in this period were as under: 
Finlay (1906), Spring (1908), Pearl (1913), Simplex (1915) and Tata (1915). 

BETWEEN 1915 AND 1925 

The outbreak of the First World War in 1914 and the stoppage of 
imports of machinery from Lancashire to India prevented establishment 
of new mills in Bombay for many years. The conditions for establishment 
of new mills remained adverse even after cessation of hostilities in 1918. 
The cost of land and construction was exhorbitant. There was also 
a demand recession after 1918. While Bombay was exporting yam 
to China on a very large scale upto 1914, the exports fell rapidly on 
account of Japanese competition. Surprisingly enough, Japanese yam and 
piece-goods were imported in Bombay. 

As per the Administration Repoj^iag^the Bombay Presidency for 1923- 
24, “ Since 1917, China hasJ^^ ^^ci^Uy^a closed market for Indian 
piece-goods owing mainly exp ansion of the indigenous textile 

industry and to the rigour of i^^^-compctition.”. 

The Premier mills projecte^^M^wimbhoy and Sons in 1921 were 
the only addition to Bombay miUsm yife period. Five of the old mills 
were closed during this period’. At ^ same time large extensions to 
existing plants were made wh^'SceiiiE^ for the heavy increase in 
the number of spindles and Th^cSnkiderable rise in the paid-up 

capital in this period was dtt ^d.'.pp jr^^n of private concerns into 
joint-stock companies and to theT ran^ f ^^ existing factories at enhanced 
capital cost during the boom^Pr920-22. 

POSITION IN 1925 

During the span of 70 years from 1855, 97 cotton mills were started 
in Bombay city. But many of them were destroyed by fire and closed, while 
in others the machinery was sold, leaving a total of 82 spinning and 
weaving mills in Bombay city including Coorla mill. 

The summary of the progress during period of ten years is given below 

It is noteworthy that there was an enormous increase in machinery in 
the mills after 1905. Large extensions were made in existing factories 
during 1915-25. There was a huge rise in spindles and weaving machinery. 
Competition from Japan and other trade conditions compelled Bombay 
miliowners to search new markets and spin higher counts and weave 
a greater variety of cloth. Quality of the cloth was improved by bleaching, 
finishing and dyeing. 

The old mills which faced a disadvantage due to paucity of weaving 
and other machinery were also renovated with looms, finishing plants and 

VF 4362—6 
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modern improvements and processes. The Bombay cotton mills, in 1925, 
were in no way inferior to the Lancashire textile factories in their general 
equipment and manufacturing resources.^ 

As a matter of fact 97 mills had been established up to 1925, though 
there were only 8 surviving units. This was because many of them had 
been destroyed by fire or closed and dismantled. Excepting a few, the 
pioneering units turned out to be successful. However, the plague of 
1896-98 and the famine which ensued depressed the industry miserably. 
The concerns not managed with efficiency and economy were the worst 
hit. The industry lost the Chinese markets on account of keen competition 
from Japan, which affected profits. The situation was aggravated by 
mismanagement and even corruption. The protests from shareholders and 
financial difficulties of the Agents compelled the closure or reconstruction 
of many undertakings. The loss of the Chinese market however brought 
about a material change in the character of the textile industry, which 
was hitherto a predominantly co^se^irn spinning industry. More looms 
were installed to turn into cloth. 

A mention must be of the Bombay Millowners’ 

Association, founded in 187^t concerned with the interests 

of the textile industry. The BTO*l^§^;^^ment recognising its importance 
and influence had allotted soiihei si^sito it in the Legislative Assembly, 
the Legislative Council and otl^rjjc6|i^6rate bodies in Bombay. It took 
an active part in the legislajd'^|»di'«!^ 5 ^ measures connected with the 
working of the cotton millsjy^^' \ ^ / 

The Bombay mills had to^%^. prolonged strike from September 15, 
1925 to December 1, 1925. Eww^ili^ii^s affected, a huge labour force 
of nearly 1.5 lakh striking work, 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association experienced very anxious 
periods during the trade depression of 1924-25. It directed itself to inten¬ 
sive efforts for the removal of the cotton excise duty which was repealed 
after 18 months of agitation. The industry was faced with competition of 
Japan, and the Association did a great deal of work by pleading its case 
for protection. The consequent gain for the industry was the appointment 
of the Textile Tariff Board by the Government of India in July 1926. 

The Association pointed out to the Board the handicaps of the industry 
on account of exchange rates and employment of female labour in 
Japanese mills. The Indian industry, as advocated by the Association, 
required additional protection equivalent to 13 per cent and further 
additional protection to enable the Bombay mills to make the necessary 
allowances for depreciation to plant and machinery. The efforts of the 
Association bore some fruits though the basic problems were not solved 
by the Tariff Board. 


^ S. M. Rutnagur, op. dt. 
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It is very pertinent to mention a few characteristics of the Japanese 
competition in the third decade of this century. The Japanese selected 
particular types of goods which were manufactured in Bombay, and 
lowered their prices. The exchange rates of rupee vi^a-vis China and 
Japan put the Indian exports at a great disadvantage in 1924-25 gradually 
depreciating Japanese exchange coupled with the appreciation of the 
rupee exchange enabled the Japanese to compete with the Bombay mills 
successfully. The economical cost of production of Japanese cloth was 
also detrimental to the Bombay industry. 

The Great Depression of 1929-30 which had a devastating impact on 
the industry and trade in almost all western countries and the British 
Empire however did not have had an adverse effect on the cotton textile 
industry of Bombay. Though one mill was closed in 1929, there was no 
appreciable fall in regard to number of spindles installed. In fact there 
was rise in the number of looms and quantum of raw cotton consumed by 
the mills in 1929, 1930 and 1931 ovedhatin 1928. The industry appears 
to have enjoyed better condjJ^^j.i^^i'^l^^^ut the depression did not 
appear to have slumped comparison to 1930. The 

year 1934 appears to be adva^^in thff^®ory of the industry in regard 
to fall in number of spiimle^.l^^^and consumption of cotton. 
The Bombay mills liad made’^'teCT^’P^out Rs. 237 lakhs in 1930 due 
to competition by Japanese goqd^ JThtii, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
suggested, in July 1932, an iiB^ 5 ^Jatd;^Jj^case in both the specific and 
ad valorem duty on grey co^fi '^cjd^p^orted from Japan, and an ad 
valorem duty on all other 01 ^^ of Japa^e cotton goods as measures 
for according protection to nib' iiidn^fl^. The Government of India 
accepted these suggestions in 

The industry in Bombay showed a declining trend in 1939 in regard 
to the number of mills in operation, which declined to 68 in that year, to 
65 in 1940 and 64 in 1941. Some of the mills preferred to switch over to 
other productive avenues and closed while others were destroyed by fire. 
This was however not a real decline in the growth of the industry. Except 
for some aberrations in 1940, the cotton textile industry experienced 
buoyancy throughout the period of the Great World War of 1939-45. 
There was an unprecedented demand for cloth in the Indian market as 
imports had virtually been restricted to meet the needs of the war effort. 
Huge orders were placed by the Government to clothe the armed forces 
of the Indian Army. The industry geared itself to help the British Govern¬ 
ment and to reap the harvest of profits. Consumption of raw cotton 
increased immensely, though imports of long staple cotton virtually 
ceased, due to the war. The consumption of cotton by mills in Bombay 
increased from 8.13 lakh bales (of 392 lbs.) in 1940 to 11.48 lakh bales 
in 1941; 13.10 lakh bales in 1942; 14.84 lakh bales in 1943; 14.52 lakh 

VF 4362—6a 
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bales in 1944 and to 14.93 lakh bales in 1945. The installed capacity 
of the mills was fully utilised. The cessation of hostilities in 1945 however 
retarded the growth of the industry and there was a sharp decline. With 
the recession in demand production was curtailed and installed capacity 
was under-utilised. The inherent structural drawbacks of the cotton 
textile industry in Bombay were exposed immediately after the war. It 
was mainly a labour intensive industry. There was hardly any research and 
development project. The machinery was out-dated, while replacement 
was virtually impossible during the buoyancy in the war period. 
Due to lack of replacement, they showed signs of ageing, over-utilised as 
it was during the listlessness of the war demand. 

The ailments of the old cotton mills of Bombay were conspicuously 
experienced after the war. This trail of events reached its culmination 
in 1951, resulting in a heavy decline in production and employment. 
The partition of India in 1947 was an^pther great blow to the industry, as 
indeed it was to the Indian ec^pflSl^- kwhple. From times immemorial, 
India had enjoyed the ad^t^^j^t^^fficiency in cotton, except 
a small quantity of long s^^-^j^lBe&^ith partition of India, the 
supply of raw cotton of gooc^uahty W^^dversely affected. 

While it was clear that the and marginal units required 

an accelerated pace of moderhisaki^i^ the financial constraints made 
it impossible for them to fi^^ired modernisation.^ Besides, 

financial constraints, the njS|(Jfiinisatiqnj%d replacement programme 
was handicapped by shortagetf^’^ti lg m^ aBinery from domestic sources. 
“ While the availability of finaiices witft xhe mills and with the lending 
institutions represents one of^WMitlt^ factors afl’ecting the size of 
a practicable modernisation programme for the industry, the other 
constraint of machinery supply is perhaps even more important.”® 

The inevitable result was that a number of old cotton mills which 
were not managed efficiently with due care for rationalisation and 
replacement of machinery fell ‘sick’ after Independence, The ailment 
of obsolete and relatively inefficient machinery made them ‘ sick ’. 

In the period 1955 to 1959 and again 1964 to 1971, the cotton textile 
industry passed through a difficult phase on account of the shortage 
of raw material, power and some recession in demand. The lower capacity 
utilisation on account of inadequate supply of cotton and difficult working 
capital position, coupled with low machine productivity resulted in the 
closure of a large number of mills.® 

^ Final Report of the Task Force on Textile Industries, Planning Commission of 

India, 1972. 

»Ibid. 

•Ibid. 
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In view of the large scale unemployment and decline in production, 
Government was obliged to take over the management of mills which 
were closed or were facing imminent closure under the Industries (Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951. The incidence of sicknessand closure 
was more after 1964-65. This made it imperative on the part of the 
Government of India to establish the National Textile Corporation in 
1968 to undertake management of the ailing factories. The first task 
of the management in the public sector was to undertake a thorough 
measure of renovation and replacement of obsolete machinery and 
rationalisation of production. The following mills in Bombay were 
nationalised under the Sick Textile Undertakings (Nationalisation) Act, 
1974. The amount of compensation payable in respect of them is 
mentioned against them :~ 

Mills Amount Rs. 

1 . Digvijay Spg. and Wvg. Mills .. .. 75,65,000 

2. Edward Mill x ** •• 65,28,000 

3. India United Mills dye work) ., 12,40,000 

4. New Kaiser Hind .. ., 48,70,000 

5. Seksaria Cotton Mill .. ,. 49,67,000 

“ Most of the sick mills w^'^^’il^ssive labour force which has 
contributed to higher labour (»^ l|p^(imit of output of yarn and cloth. 
The question of retrenchmcnty^^tfrRl^labour is evidently a difficult one 
in view of the scarcity of eii^t)5^efif^i^rtunities in the economy.” ^ 
The textile mills remainelfebKja .r - biggest employer of labour in 
manufacturing, accounting fo^nlirwM^orking force in manufacturing 
in 1961. Its pre-eminence was SbJ^JD^sptuous in earlier times. “ During 
the sixties, the relative decline of cotton mill employment turned 
into an absolute decline. There was stagnation in output as well as 
replacement of men (and especially women) by machinery.”^ 

The statistics given below for changes in the average levels of outputs 
and inputs of the Bombay cotton mills between 1958-60 and 1968-70 
indicate that the ratios of capital and material inputs in relation to labour 
have increased.® 


Cotton Mills in Bombay : Index of Inputs and Output, 1968-70 
(1958-1960 = 100) 


Average Daily 
working 
Spindles 

Looms 

Cotton _ 

Consump- „ i * 

tion (Bales) Employment 

Yarn 

(tons) 

Cloth 

(metres) 

108 

95 

96 89 

93 

84 

* Report of the Task Force on Textile Industries. 

* Heather Joshi and Vijay Joshi, Surplus Labour and the City, p. 6.1. 


’ Bombay Millowners' Association! Annual Report', 1971. 
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The quality of output of cloth improved between 1961 and 1970. This is 
evident from following figures of qualities of cloth produced by Bombay 
cotton mills 


Quality 

1961 

1970 

1961 

1970 

(Thousand 

metres) 

(Percentage of Total) 

All 

1,371 

1,120 

100 

100 

Coarse 

241 

136 

18 

12 

Medium 

990 

674 

72 

60 

Fine and superfine 

140 

311 

10 

28 


The latter phenomenon, known as ‘ rationalisation is probably in part 
a case of pure factor substitution in response to higher wage costs, but 
probably it also reflects changes in technique in response to changing 
product-mix and also technical advancement. Improved techniques 
tend to involve increase in capital intensity and so do new types of cloth, 
synthetics and blended fabrij»^s,^^^^|,3-^etter quality cotton textiles. 

While the cotton industri^^jt^^>^ntU^:^s a whole was loosing ground 
on the world market, theemployment was “more 
pronounced in Bombay thaSH^^je^j^^f the country. This was pre¬ 
sumably because of the greatlrwigh^fe^igh quality cloth in the output 
of Bombay cotton mills and bec^ds^ oMe high level of wages in Bombay 
in relation to other parts of ^ The growth of employment 

was much faster in a newer In^iiJi^emicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Other branches of manuffctomg''eVp^ded employment at a rate 
comparable with other sectorS^f productfo^n. “ It should be pointed out 
that the skill-intensity of expiartdih^ ijlSfstries such as petrochemicals, 
pharmaceuticals and electronics is probably significantly higher than 
that of the older, stagnating textile sector.”^ 

A significant feature of the cotton mill industry of Bombay has been 
the fall in the employment of women from about 11,000 in 1961 to 6,500 
in 1971 which means a decline by about 41 per cent. The women employed 
in the mills were mainly unskilled and illiterate reelers and winders, which 
jobs were becoming increasingly automatic. Women’s jobs are not only 
confined to a few occupations, but they also find it difficult to compete 
with men.® 

TREND IN SIZE OF COTTON MILLS IN BOMBAY 
A study in the recent trends in the size of industrial units in the cotton 
mill industry of Bombay overtheperiod 1905 to 1959 by Dr. M. M. Mehta 
reveals many interesting features. According to this study there was 
a preponderance of smaller units and a comparative absence of bigger 

^ Heather Joshi and Vijay Joshi, op. cit. 

® Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 
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spinning units in the earlier period. In 1905, 54 out of 73 units had less 
than 40,000 spindles. Thereafter there was a fall in the number of these 
smaller units having less than 40,000 spindles. Many of them were 
either scrapped, dismantled or absorbed by bigger units. The period of 
decadence of smaller units coincided with the period of Great Depres¬ 
sion. “There has been a relative spreading out of units into somewhat 
larger dimensions.” The average size of spinning section increased from 
32,000 spindles in 1905 to 58,000 in 1959. 

There is a tendency on the part of the units to grow out of their humble 
beginnings and to expand as the financial resources permit. The periods 
of rapid expansion generally coincided with periods of great industrial 
activity, and vice versa. The large expansion in the size of unitsfrom 1951 
to 1959 is partly accounted for by the various development programmes 
under the five year plans, and partly by large concessions, protective 
duties, ban on imports, increase in demand and an assured home market. 

In regard to the weaving secti^ t^he cotton mill industry of Bombay 
during 1905-59 period Dr.: ;iyl^li£^_^ti<|y:t6yeals that there was prepon¬ 
derance of the smaller unf^^^l^a c^i^rdtivc absence of bigger units 
in earlier years. In subseq^iji^&fclhe smaller units saw extinction 
while the bigger ones expa^j^LDurin^ the early period, it was the 
expansion of spinning that prpuMt'l 3bout expansion of weaving. In 
subsequent period, the expanfipWafyb^iaving section of textile industry 
brought about an expansio^oW^i^^i^ning section. The tempo of 
expansion is higher in the than in the case of spinning. 

This is because of firstly, SB^ohanging pifaracter of the Bombay cotton 
industy from a predominantly^spi^njpkcombined spinning and weaving 
type, and secondly, the change's uiThe cHaracter of output and diversifica¬ 
tion of production, which required a higher proportion of loomage to 
spindleage. 

Dr. Mehta's study of the trends in size of combined spinning-weaving 
factories during the period 1906-59 suggests that “a tendency is operating, 
though indistinctly, in the earlier period and more marked in the later 
years, for spindles and looms to combine within a certain range of ratios. 
The ratio of 40 spindles to one loom is becoming more and more 
pronounced though it will, in individual cases, vary according to the 
degree of specialization and the character of output. Production of finer 
varieties will involve a higher proportion of spindleage to loomage than 
production of inferior varieties.” 

“ The movement towards specialization, has not made any appreciable 
progress during the last fifty years. Most of the units still operate on 
quite a wide range of counts and weave many varieties of cloth to meet 
the diverse requirements of the Indian market. The average ratio between 
spindleage and loomage in each individual unit, therefore, exhibits 
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narrow range of variation. This feature one would hardly observe in 
case of Lancashire industry where each individual unit specializes in 
the production of particular counts of yarn and particular varieties of 
cloth.”i 

The typical mill in Bombay had 500 to 1,000 looms and 20,000 to 
40,000 spindles in 1921. By 1959, the size of the typical unit expanded 
considerably. In 1959, the typical spinning-weaving mill in the city 
had a range of 750 to 1,250 looms and 30,000 to 60,000 spindles. The 
expansionist tendency is thus clearly observable. 

Variation in Profit Rates : It is interesting to observe the existence 
of the disparity in the inter-unit rates of profits. The inter-unit variations 
are of considerable dimensions in Bombay textile industry. The average 
rates of profit declared during the period 1938-57 varied from 4.72 in 
the case of the Colaba mill to 22.65 in the case of the Simplex mill, the 
majority of the mills having declared profits at the average rates varying 
from 5 to 20 per cent. The pi;ia^>^n^i;ates of profits in some of the 
cotton mills in Bombay dui;^,^%peri^j‘968-55 are given below®:— 

Mill 

1. Colaba 

2. India United 

3. Elphinstone 

4. Edward Textiles 

5. Coorla 

6. New Great 

7. Apollo 

8. New City 

9. Dawn 

10. Finlay 

11. Swadeshi 

It is noteworthy that the Kohinoor and Century Mills were then of 
exceptionally large size with more than 95,000 spindles. The disadvantages 
arising from their locations could be more than off-set by the counter¬ 
vailing economies arising from the expansion in the scale of output, 
greater efficiency and management, and the degree of financial, managerial 
and administrative integrations. These factors important as they are 
contributed very substantially in sustaining the competitive power and 
efficiency of the Bombay industry. It therefore follows that the endurance, 
tenacity and competitive power of less favourably situated units depend, 

^ M. M. Mehta, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

* M. M. Mehta, op. cit. 



Mill 


Average rate 
of profit 
declared, 
1938-55 


Shoenix .. 17.31 

[ihay Dyeing .. 17.36 

Gb^Mohur .. 17.81 

tern India .. 18.17 

orarjee Goculdas .. 18,37 

SW .. 19,12 

Indian Manufacturing 19.80 
Hindoostan .. 20.25 

Century .. 20.68 

Kohinoor .. 21.69 

Simplex .. 22.65 
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in the long run, on their ability to counteract some of the diseconomies 
arising out of less favourable locations by superior organising ability.^ 
Besides inter-unit variations in profit rates, there were wide inter¬ 
regional variations as between Bombay and other centres of the cotton 
textile industry in India. A detailed study of these various centres is 
not intended here. It suffices to say that the mills in Bombay fared 
comparatively better than those in other regions. 

Variation in Costs : The nature and extent of inter-regional differences 
in the cost structure of the cotton industry is a very important aspect which 
can throw a light on the propensity to shift manufacturing activity to 
some centres with low costs of production. The Indian Tariff Board 
Report on Cotton Textile Industry, 1932,® has attempted to give the 
percentage of the component items of manufacturing costs like labour, 
fuel and power, water, stores, etc. to the cost of production in some 
important centres of the cotton mill industry in India. The Report of 
the Board did not take in to accc^SBit' ^e cost of raw material as dso the 
“margin of profit”. The f%?tiehed by the Tariff Board in 

excluding the cost of raw prices of raw cotton varied 

from time to time, and th^^l^i|^^!0iial mills mixed the different 
varieties of cotton in differen^^fe)^^ 

Dr. Mehta has compiled thp pe^n,td|e of each component item of 
cost like raw materials, wagesJ ^o4-^,y'power and fuel etc., to the total 
value of goods sold, thus taki^irioiaraj^nt both the distributive costs 
as also the margin of profiPi T|i|s i^ults^f compilation pertaining to 
Bombay, Sholapur and Naaa^ are given*below:— 

Regional Variation of Costs in the Cotton Mill 
Industry of Maharashtra, 1948 



Bombay 

Sholapur 

Nagpur 

Number of units examined.. 

3 

2 

2 

Items 

°/ 

/o 

V 

/o 

V 

Raw Materials 

36.20 

36.20 

41.50 

Stores 

9.73 

5.65 

6.90 

Power and Fuel 

1.77 

2.90 

2.85 

Wages and Salaries 

31.50 

32.15 

28.65 

Interest 

1.33 

0.10 

0.55 

Depreciation 

1.63 

1.05 

1.65 

Managing Agents’ Allowances and Commission.. 

0.50 

1.15 

1.20 

Selling Expeases 

5.90 

0.45 

1.60 

Other Expenses 


5.95 

4.05 

Total Costs 

88.56 

85.60 

88.95 

Profit .. 

11.44 

14.40 

11.05 

Total Sales .. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


* M. M. Mehta, op. dt. 

> For details see the Report. 
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Broadly speaking, it can be said that the balance of advantage in respect 
of the supplies of raw cotton is against Bombay. It should however be 
remembered that these differences are not solely due to the locational 
advantages or disadvantages of different centres in regard to supplies 
of raw cotton, but to the differences in the character and quality of 
output, and the proportion in which several varieties of cotton are mixed 
m order to produce the desired quality of output. Indeed, the data 
available for study would not admit of any definitive inference or 
conclusion.’- 

The concluding remarks of the Indian Tariff Board are worthy of 
consideration. “ Our examination of the cost of production in various 
centres shows that for the greatest disability from which Bombay 
suffers is its high cost of labour. It is also under substantial disadvantages 
in regard to cost of fuel and power, cost of water and higher local taxa¬ 
tion, but these are rather more than off-set by advantages in regard to 
the cost of stores, of insurant alSS^rtopce expenses. So far as costs of 
production are concerned, if^s'iSp^d^jtbi^sts that is to be found the 
main reason why the deprbf^om^ the|^^dstry has been felt so much 
more acutely in Bombay tha^^^^’l^m^^ere.”* 

The progress of the cotton which is not only the oldest 

but also the largest and the most, iqiportant industry of Bombay is reviewed 
from 1885 to 1975, in tables 

The position of the cottoi^^fie ^tl^ei^panies in Bombay in regard 
to their total amount of p^ii^-up capital, .number of spindles installed, 
average number of spindles at work in tKe first shift, doubling spindles 
installed, number of looms instaH'^ sf^i^age number of looms at work 
in the first shift, approximate quantity of cotton consumed, average 
number of workers employed daily in all shifts and total number of 
working days can be assessed from table No.5. 

TABLE No. 5 

Cotton Mills in Bombay since 1885 


Average Approximate quantity 
number of of cotton consumed 


Year 

1 

Mills 

2 

Spindles 

3 

Looms 

4 

hands--— 

employed Cwts. (Bales 
daily of 112 lbs.) 

5 6 

Bales 
(392 lbs.) 
7 

1885 

49 

13,47,390 

12,011 

41,545 

13,73,743 

3,92,498 

1890 

70 

18.95,660 

13,785 

59,139 

22,26,819 

6,36,234 

1895 

69 

21,23,892 

20,217 

75,740 

28,53,879 

8,15,394 

1900 

82 

25,36,891 

22,215 

72,914 

26,06,800 

7,44,800 


* M. M. Mehta, op. cit. 

^ Indian Tariff' Board Report on the Cotton Textile Industry, 1927, p. 123. 
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TABLE No. 5— contd. 


Year 


1 


Mills 


Spindles Looms 


Average 
number of 
hands 
employed 
daily 
5 


Approximate quantity 
of cotton consumed 

Cwts. (Bales Bales 

of M2 lbs.) (392 lbs.) 
6 7 


1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


81 

89 

86 

83 

82 

81 

74 

65 

64 

66 
66 

65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 

65 

66 


25,60,916 
28,24,046 
29,94.367 
29,64,526 
34,56,233 
34,30,733 
29,90,088 
27,48,644 
27,89,080 
28,19,832 
28,31,328 

28.34.1 
28,03 
28,32? 

28.50.1 
28,66. 

29,04, 

29,27,162‘.( 
29,39,16^ j/: 
29,20,5t|' 


2,00,135 35,21,455 

1,96,363 32,39,761 

1^,97,900 36,46,685 

30,1 7^9 -.?i 6|-,62(!>«M4,274 43,53,643 

30.26,d^23:iajS .674 r/07,179 44,09,587 

31,01,67?^65(^^ 2,03,391 44,49,557 


28,073 

92,924 

37,53,582 

10,72,452 

41,931 

1,04,550 

34,44,203 

9,84,058 

51,846 

1,11,924 

35,91,175 

10,26,050 

60,634 

1,40,208 

33,50,025 

9,57,150 

72,266 

1,53,009 

34,81,562 

8,94,732 

76,697 

N.A. 

30,71,222 

8,77,492 

68,385 

N.A. 

30.98,382 

8,85,252 

65,177 

N.A. 

28,47,075 

8,13,450 

65,292 

NA. 

40,17,888 

11,47,968 

66,120 

N.A. 

45,85,119 

13,10,034 


N.A. 

51,95,617 

14,84,462 


'JM-A. 

51,81,9.30 

14.51,930 


M-a. 

52,26,340 

14,93,240 


|S^O,795 

47,68,701 

13,62,486 


^,11,347 

39,44,724 

11,27,064 


01,083 

43,03,040 

12,29,440 


2,09,508 

41,80,442 

11,94,412 


10,06,130 

9,25,646 

10,41,910 

12,43,898 

12.59,882 

12,71,302 


1956 


66 

31,13.62(fT^]:S44i^'.^ 2,12,762 

44,41,297 

12.68,942 

1957 


66 

31,60,954 

64,134 

2,12,608 

46,71,086 

13,34,596 

1958 


65 

32,12,650 

64,426 

2,00,446 

43,83,295 

12,52,370 

1959 


65 

31,69,777 

64,335 

1,91,335 

43,47,742 

12,42,212 

1960 


65 

31,93,699 

63,407 

1,94,398 

42,55,349 

12,15,814 

1961 


63 

.32,25,441 

62,880 

1,97,404 

44,45,952 

12,70,272 

1962 


62 

32,09,560 

61,720 

1,97,922 

46,79,262 

13,36,932 

1963 


62 

32,35,928 

62,186 

1,93,303 

44,87,049 

12,82,014 

1964 


62 

33,54,872 

63.273 

1,97,269 

47,26,008 

13,50,288 

1965 


62 

34,29,491 

63,255 

1,92,786 

46,82,167 

13,37,962 

1966 


62 

35,21,411 

63,713 

1,86,915 

43,01,983 

12,29,138 

1967 


59 

35,60,730 

64,134 

1,85,601 

41,33,472 

11,80,992 

1968 


59 

*35,53,790 

62,909 

1,74,975 

42,38,573 

12,11,020 

1969 


59 

*35,56,702 

63,057 

1,70,766 

41,33,990 

11,66,717 

1970 


59 

♦35,10,578 

62,450 

1,74,167 

42,36,996 

12,10,570 

1971 


59 

*35,35,114 

62,897 

1,72,208 

38,70,734 

11,05,924 

1972 


59 

*35,81,220 

62,961 

1,74,666 

42,00,786 

12,00,225 

1973 


58 

*35,46,488 

62,066 

1,78,236 

43,52,675 

12,43,622 

1974 


58 

*35,17,962 

62,093 

1,75,138 

40,79,783 

11,65,65^ 

1975 


58 

*35,52,754 

67,564 

1,67,819 

39,08,700 

11,16,691 


*Excludes doubling spindles but includes waste spindles. 
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TABLE No. 6 

Progress of Cotton Textile Mill Industry in Bombay 






Production 

Average 


Average working 

Cotton 

of 

number of 


daily (1st Shift) 

consumed 

--- 

hands 

Year 

-- 

— 

bales of 

Yarn Cloth 

employed 


Spindles 

Looms 

392 lbs. 

(000 kgs.) (million 

daily 

• 




metres) 

all shifts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 


Year ending 31st August Year ending 31st Year ending 

December 3Ist August 

1941 .. 2,465,515 62,688 1,147,968 206,083 1,372 


1942 . 

1943 . 

1944 . 

1945 . 

1946 , 

1947 . 

1948 . 


2,457,782 

2,578,875 

2,633,694 

2,587,850 

2,625,770 

2,646,600 

2,682,245 


61,141 1,310,034 207,644 
63,171 1,484,462 232,071 
63,8^^] ^^^ J1 230,354 

65l5^ra^^^^^29,686 
62,3^^^^^^ 185,837 
60,9681 170,426 


194,965 


1,257 
1,470 
1,545 
1,475 

1,238 190,795 

1,138 211,347 

1,342 201,083 


1949 .. 

2,574,850 



175,577 

1,182 

209,508 

1950 .. 

2,667,556 

61,20^^^ 

134,125 

959 

200,135 

1951 .. 

2,655,637 

60,874 

925,646 

165,253 

1,253 

196,363 

1952 ., 

2,688,330 

61,690 

1,041,910 

173,777 

1,297 

197,900 

1953 .. 

2,758,193 

62,645 

1,243,898 

193,147 

1,431 

204,274 

1954 .. 

2,800,581 

62,405 

1,259,882 

192,445 

1,438 

207,179 

1955 .. 

2,779,397 

62,074 

1,271,302 

199,910 

1,459 

203,319 

1956 

2,867,952 

61,693 

1,268,942 

196,290 

1,469 

212,762 

1957 .. 

2,872,308 

60,745 

1,334,596 

208,985 

1,508 

212,608 

1958 .. 

2,802,895 

59,497 

1,252,370 

189,767 

1,370 

200,446 

^ 1959 ., 

2,804,418 

58,531 

1,242,212 

192,627 

1,344 

191,335 

1960 .. 

2,877,061 

58,442 

1,215,814 

189,475 

1,347 

194,398 
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TABLE No. 6— contd. 


Year 


1 


Production Average 

Average working Cotton of Number of 

daily (1st Shift) consumed -—---— hands 

— - 1 . ——^— bales of Yarn Cloth employed 

Spindles Looms 392 lbs. (000 kgs.) (million daily 

metres) all shifts 

2 3 4 5 6 7 


1961 

. 2,934,480 

1962 

. 2,978,221 

1963 

. 2,947,675 

1964 

. 3,056,452 

1965 

. 3,057,566 

1966 

. 3,057,605 

1967 

. 3,173,630 

1968 

. 3,024,682 

1969 

. 2,986,147 

1970 

. 3,115,153 

1971 

. 3,079,294 

1972 

. 3,068,943 

1973 

. 3,133,531 

1974 

. 2,964.009 

1975 

. 2,696.889 

1976 

. 2,874,811 

1977 

, 2,902,790 

1978 

. 7,868,288 

1979 

, 2,756,909 

1980 

, 2,765,038 



58,703 1,270,272 

58,464 1,336,932 

57,880 1,282,014 

59,333 1,350,288 


206.844 

200.844 
201,832 
205,755 
195,474 


,226 
,340 
175,518 
171,389 
59,523 
178,610 


57,038 

182,732 

54,861 

1,165,652 

166,229 

52,869 

1,116,691 

160,889 

52,298 

1,232,539 

169,169 

54,386 

1,086,175 

138,466 

54,855 

1,013,490 

153,471 

53,152 

1,056,081 

148,801 

54,119 

1,177,158 

166,120 


1,371 

197,404 

1,304 

197,922 

1,271 

193,303 

1,288 

197,269 

1,243 

192,786 

1,143 

186,915 

1,085 

185,601 

1,168 

174,975 

1,137 

170,766 

1,120 

174,167 

1,120 

172,208 

1,203 

174,666 

1,169 

178,236 

1,125 

175,138 

1,074 

167,819 

1,069 

174,027 

896 

170,286 

928 

167,273 

863 

164,187 

899 

165,126 


Note .—Columns 1, 2, 3 and 6—Figures taken from the Association’s Mill Statements. 
Columns 4 and 5—Figures of production of yarn and cloth taken from 
“ Indian Textile Bulletin ” published by the Office of the Textile Commis* 
sioner, Bombay. 

Production was at a standstill in all the mills in Bombay City and Island for about 
2 months from 14th August to 2nd week of October in 1950 and for 41 days, from 
30th December 1973 to 9th February 1974. 
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TABLE No. 7 

Production of Cloth by Textile Mills in Bombay City 

(Figures in million metres) 


Year 

Coarse 

Medium 

Fine 

Super 

Total 

Lower 

Higher 

Fine 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1967 

165 

213 

459 

46 

202 

1,085 


(15.2) 

(19.7) 

(42.3) 

(4.2) 

(18.6) 

(100.0) 

1968 

171 

248 

467 

58 

224 

1,168 


(14.6) 

(21.2) 

(40.0) 

(5.0) 

(19.2) 

(100.0) 

1969 

136 

208 

542 

52 

199 

1,137 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


( 12 . 0 ) 

135 

( 12 . 1 ) 

123 

( 11 . 0 ) 

155 

(12.9) 

172 

(14.7) 

143 

( 12 . 6 ) 

143 
(13..3) 

155 

(14.5) 

219 

(17.0) 

129 

(13.9) 

126 

(14.6) 



249 

(23.2) 

252 

(23.6) 

293 

(22.7) 

221 

(23.8) 

230 

(26.6) 


448 

(41.7) 

446 

(41.7) 

560 

(43.5) 

462 

(49.7) 

406 

(47.0) 


64 

( 6 . 0 ) 

67 

(7.3) 

44 

(3.4) 

48 

(5.2) 

40 

(4.6) 


(17.5) 

244 

( 21 . 8 ) 

249 

(22.3) 

208 

(17.3) 

212 

(18.1) 

153 

(13.6) 

170 

(15.8) 

149 

(13.9) 

172 

(13.4) 

68 

(7.4) 

61 

(7.2) 


( 100 . 0 ) 

1,120 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1,120 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1,203 

( 100 . 0 ) 

l',169 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1,125 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1,074 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1,069 

( 100 . 0 ) 

1,288 

( 100 . 0 ) 

928 

( 100 . 0 ) 

863 

( 100 . 0 ) 


(Figures in brackets indicate the percentage of each category of cloth produced.) 
Source .—Figures extracted from the Statistical Bulletin entitled “ Indian Textile 
Bulletin " published by the office of the Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 
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14. FiniayMilk .. 120.00 72,224 44,413 4,672 958 844 10,824 3,511 

15. Gold Mohur Mills .. 120.00 66,844 47,386 2,312 1,142 1,032 12,966 2,602 

16. Hindoostan Spinning and 145,80 1,18,624 78,358 7,700 2,489 1,950 49,267 5692 

Weaving Mills Co. 



17. India United Mills No. 1* - 1,08,516 75,783 _ 2,130 1,858 29,305 5,245 293 

(formerly Jacob Mills). 

18. (a) India United Mills No. 2* .... 34,264 23,120 4,310 733 605'j 2,203 295 

(formerly Alexandra Mill). ^ 44,190 
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The cotton textile industry of Bombay comprises principal and subsi¬ 
diary industries, such as, {a) cotton spinning, weaving, shrinking, sanfo¬ 
rising, mercerising and finishing of cotton textiles; ib) printing, dyeing 
and bleaching of cotton textiles; (c) cotton ginning, cleaning and baling; 
and {d) weaving and finishing of cotton textiles in powerlooms. It would 
be interesting to analyse the structure of the cotton textile industry as 
a whole and its subsidiary groups on the basis of the Annual Survey of 
Industries conducted by the Government of India in the years 1973-74 
and 1975-77. The statistics presented below cover the census as well as 
the sample sectors of the Annual Survey of Industries. 

It is attempted to analyse the principal characteristics of the cotton 
textile industry in Bombay and its place in Maharashtra, as per the 
Annual Survey of Industries in 1975-77. There were 197 registered 
factories in Bombay which formed 19.78 per cent of the factories in the 
State. They provided employment to 1,95,318 persons which formed 
65.04 per cent of the texti|e-.;,^^^Wmea^t in Maharashtra. It may be 
pointed out that the Ann^fl^.S^^^L^^Iftdustries might have under¬ 
estimated the employment^l^^t^^^^i^try in Bombay. This might 
be due to the method of cla^^^^^^^amled. As per the reports of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Assoc^tw^nd^ther authorities, the industry 
provides employment to abc^u^ l^^^lakh persons. This latter figure 
appears to be more plausible. j 

The capital invested in (fee fUetp^^^ Bombay was computed at 
Rs. 3,00,21 lakhs which col^tift^ cent of the Maharashtra 

cotton mills. The value of oiSRfilit Bombay mills was computed 

at Rs. 6,91,87 lakhs or 77.60 peH&iif15Fthat in Maharashtra. The value 
added on manufacture by the mills in this city was as high as Rs. 1,92,06 
lakhs or 82.82 per cent of that in the mills in the State. 

This analysis brings home the conclusion that Bombay accounts for 
more than three-fourth of the cotton textile industry in Maharashtra. 
Though the percentage number of factories in Bombay is not so high, the 
percentage employment, investment, output and value added on manu¬ 
facture is very high. It can therefore be safely deduced that the factories 
in Bombay are very large in size as compared to those elsewhere in the 
State. 

It can be observed that the value of output was about 230 per cent of 
the invested capital in Bombay. 

The figures given represent the annual averages for the respective 
survey periods. 

There were 257 registered factories in Bombay in 1973-74 which 
declined to 197 in 1975-77. The decline might be due to closure of the 
marginal units and to the switching over to other products by some units 
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during the period. We shall subsequently observe that in spite of a decline 
in number, there was no real decline in the industry. The factories provided 
employment to 1,89,846 persons including 1,86,489 workers in 1973-74 
and to 1,95,318 persons including 1,69,828 workers in 1975-77. Thus 
the total employment showed an increase in spite of a decline in number 
of units. The figures of employment show the preponderance of workers 
in total employees. The factories worked for 6,26,32,890 man-days per 
annum in 1975-77 period. 

The position regarding capital cf the factories in Bombay is given 
below;— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

85,09.56 

1,11,61.92 

Working capital 

81,36.89 

92,52.96 

Invested capital 
Outstanding loans 


3,00,20.87 

1,74,59.07 

The outstanding loans wc^tt^l^^much higher than either the 
fixed capital or working caplialr This ^ows the financial position of 
the industry. \ '4 

The structure of costs of pro(fitc|i^«^ven below:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Wages to workers 

.. 82,35.32 

1,13,34.94 

Total emoluments 

1,01,44.49 

1,47,17.87 

Fuel consumption 

23,37.29 

57,66.79 

Material consumed 

2,40,74.19 

3,69,71.19 

Other inputs 

N.A. 

59,14.98 

Total inputs 

3,08,59.16 

4,86,52.96 


The wage bill and emoluments might have increased over the period 
under study due to the rise in cost of living index, the dearness allowance 
to be paid being linked with the cost of living index. The rise in the value 
of fuel consumption can be attributed to the enormous rise in the prices 
of furnace oil. The power cut and several restrictions on use of energy 
had required the mills to resort to costlier self-generated means of power. 
The rise in costs of materials can be accounted for by the rising cost of 
raw cotton, the hike in the price of long staple cotton and the price of 
viscose fibre. The increase in railway freight and in the prices of dyes. 
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chemicals, stores, spare parts and packing material appear to have 
contributed to the tremendous rise in the value of inputs in the Bombay 
industry.^ 


The value of plant and machinery was enumerated at Rs. 2,03,57.11 
lakhs and Rs. 2,22,75.16 lakhs, respectively in 1973-74 and 1975-77. 
The structure of output of the industry is analysed below:— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 


1973-74 

1975-77 

Value of products 


4,73,20.63 

6,10,73.60 

Value of other output .. 


N.A. 

81,13.16 

Total output 


5,03,18.92 

6,91,86.76 

Depreciation 


12,07.47 

13,27.58 

Value added on manufacture 


1,82,52.82 

1,92,06.22 


There was, thus, an all-roiHid fisa iii ithe value of products and output 


over the years under reference 
ted for by the rise in prices, theri^ 
industry. The Annual Survey;,^i’M 
at Rs. 28,34.70 lakhs and net 

The above analysis leads us 
a large share of the total cost,g^'^dJjci 


a of the rise could be accoun- 
be a rise in the output of the 
77 ^imputed the factory payments 
3,71.52 lakhs per annum, 
uctions. Emolxunents comprise 
in this industry. It is a labour 
ry or electrical machinery 


intensive industry unlike (^micals.in 

industry. The value of outpnt ^ks. a bout one and a half times the total 
inputs. The net income of the m^ls was much more than 50 per 

cent of their capital investmenfJ"^ 

It may be useful to elucidate some of the other aspects of the industry. 


The sector of mills engaged in cotton spinning, weaving, shrinking, 
sanforising, mercerising and hnishing of cotton textiles is by far the 
biggest and the most important one among the other sectors of the cotton 
textile industry from all points of view. It provides employment to about 
1.82 lakh persons out of a total of about 1.95 lakhs in the entire industry. 
The employment in this sector has also registered a rise of about 4,000 in 
the period 1975-77 over that in 1973-74. Though this rise in employment 
may not appear to be sizeable, it is significant in view of the measures of 
rationalisation of production and capital intensive methods of production 
adopted by some of the mills. The capital investment in this sector of 
the industry amounts to about Rs. 2,87.25 crores as against the investment 
of Rs. 3,00.21 crores in the entire industry. The capital investment has 
also registered a significant rise in 1975-77 over that in 1973-74. 
Even after granting allowance for rise due to rise in prices. 


* Bombay Millownors’ Association (information supplied by it). 
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there appears to be real rise in capital investmenl, fixed capital 
and working capital during the period of comparison. The value of 
inputs of this sector also forms a very sizeable proportion of the value 
of inputs in the entire cotton industry,for exampleRs. 4,40.89 crores as 
against Rs.4,86.52 crores. The value of products of the cotton spinning, 
shrinking, weaving, sanforising, mercerising and finishing industry forms 
almost about 97 per cent of the value of products of the total industry. 
In respect of the value added on manufacture which is one of the 
most important aspects in the study of industries, this sector accounts 
for about 92.65 per cent of the value added on manufacture in the 
entire cotton textile industry. 

It is thus evident that the spinning, weaving, shrinking, sanforising, 
mercerising and finishing sector of the cotton textile industry is the core 
sector of the industry. 

The next sector second in in^rtapee is the one engaged in printing, 
dyeing and bleaching of cottoji texl^s> Jhis sector of the industry is 
comparatively of later spinning and weaving 

sector. It received encoura^to^^|5^.‘,i5r^th mainly after Independence 
of India. Its progress afteris attributable to the ban on 
imports of highly processed’|aw>i®i:^^ualities of cloth from abroad, 
and also to the development (^f jtephiiiical know-how in the coimtry. The 
factories in this sector are some of the units being very 

small in comparison to th^sjiiifting an^eaving mills. It may roughly 
said to be an ancillary indul^-io.t he textile industry. 

In the very nature of tbiugs.^|rSlton ginning, cleaning and baling 
factories form a minor sect^ ofTh^ xbtton textile industry. A major 
proportion of the raw cotton required by Bombay textile mills 
is processed, ginned and baled in the centres of production of cotton 
in the districts of Maharashtra and Gujarat. It is more economical for 
the mills to purchase the ginned and processed raw cotton from outside 
the city. It is however a historical accident that 14 ginning and baling 
factories are still in existance in this crowded city where no space is 
available for location of more composite units warranting a higher 
degree of technocracy. 

Weaving and finishing of cotton textiles in powerlooms is also a very 
small sector of the cotton textile industry in Bombay. A majority of the 
units are in the small scale sector and managed on a proprietorship 
basis. In the last about 20 years, handlooms have been yielding ground 
to powerlooms on account of the higher productivity, economic viability 
and the better quality of powerloom cloth. The powerloom sector, thou^ 
a minor one in Bombay, accounts for a good amount of production, 
as it enjoys a number of incentives from government as also substantial 
excise concessions which arc denied to the cotton mill industry. 
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In 1977 there were 24 powerloom factories with a capital investment 
of Rs. 29.40 lakhs and working capital of Rs. 27.24 lakhs. Though 
they provided employment to only 595 persons, the value of their out-put 
was Rs. 2,91.82 lakhs, which meant quite a high per capita out-put per 
worker. The value added on manufactun , viz., Rs. 48'62 lakhs in 1977, 
also meant a sizeable value added per capita. The industry however 
suflFers from under-utilisation of installed capacity which is sometime, 
due to financial constraints, marketability of cloth or inadequate power 
supply. 


There were 12,196 authorised powerlooms in cotton weaving and 12,800 
for art silk weaving in Bombay in 1978. 

As per report received from the Bombay Millowners’ Association,^ 
there are 44 cotton spinning and weaving mills owned by 36 mill com¬ 
panies, in the private sector in Bombay, besides the mills controlled by 
government. Besides, there are eight processing factories, three woollen 
mills and two art-silk factor!^, ift the ,private sector which are members 
of the Association. The Bombay.^ Cotton textile mills provide employment 
to about two and a half lakll^TOfso^ The paid-up capital of the mills 
amounts to about Rs. 70 crores.:^iey jiroduce cloth of every description, 
both pure cotton and blended fabrics and man-made fibres. The value of 
production of the cotton miUs(in the^^tjfis estimated at Rs. 15,00 crores 
per annum, of which products Worth*^6pt Rs. 250 crores are exported to 
foreign countries. The Bom^f^th exerts are destined to almost all 
continents of the world. The 


the country. 

Ti 
the i 

combine man-made 
categories of cloth. 



fibres with cotton 


njoys a wide market all over 

Maharashtra as also from 
; Andhra Pradesh. The mills 
for production of certain 


The consumption of raw cotton and production of cloth and yarn by 
the Bombay mills is given below*:— 


Year 

Cotton consumed 
(’000 bales) 

Production of 

Yarn 

(in million kgs,) 

Cloth 

(in million metres) 

1976 

1,246 

168 

1,069 

1977 

1,048 

138 

896 

1978 

1,126 

153 

927 

1979 

1,078 

148 

863 

1980 

1,196 

167 

971 


1 OflScially received on 25th February 1982, 

^ Notes and News, December, 1981, Millowners’Association. 
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Statement showing Cloth Processed by Cotton 
Textile Mills in Bombay City^ 

(Figures in million metres) 


Total 


Year 

Bleached 

Piece „ . . , 

_ , Printed 

Dyed 

Merce¬ 

rised 

Sanfo- Other Total 
rised Chemically proces- 
processed .sed 

Produc¬ 
tion of 
Cloth 

1971 .. 

553 

300 

249 

293 

111 

21 

1,392 

1,120 

1972 .. 

567 

326 

780 

257 

104 

32 

1,566 

1,243 

1973 .. 

506 

284 

250 

257 

120 

34 

1,451 

1,169 

1974 .. 

510 

225 

221 

222 

80 

23 

1,281 

1,125 

1975 .. 

497 

254 

321 

257 

94 

23 

1,448 

1,074 

1976 .. 

510 

217 

281 

309 

133 

23 

1,474 

1,069 

1977 .. 

591 

273 

295 

387 

100 

52 

1,798 

1,896 

1978 .. 

623 

313 




55 

1,927 

928 

1979 .. 

585 

265 




41 

1,759 

865 

Problems of Cotton Textil^bi 


Cotton Textile industry of 


Bombay, as of India, is facl^i^5®M^conditions of stagflation at 
present. It has a twin probleml o^rf^g^ost of production and falling 
demand for cloth. The industry ^ sil^ift^ing the problem of consumer 
resistance. The escalating pricas^^-iit^^^d petroleum products has 
been a powerful catalyst of pe rising cost of raw cotton 

and the uncertainty of supply-^^ contrived to the rise in production 
cost of cloth. Though the rise4cuwtfUpi(4 long staple cotton was only 
20 per cent in 1979-80, the price^ orraeoram staple varieties increased 
very steeply. The price of viscose fibre which is combined with cotton 
fibre increased from Rs. 12.72 in 1978-79 to Rs. 18.42 per kg. in 1981. 

The industry is suffering from infrastructural defi^^iencies as well. 
Power cuts continue to plague the mills which are required to resort to 
costlier self-generated means of power. The price of furnace oil escalated 
by 79 percent in 1981^ over 1979. Besides the increase in railway freight, 
the industry is subjected to a rise in prices of dyes, chemicals, stores, 
spare parts and packing materials. Wages in the industry registered 
a considerable rise, by about 24 per cent from 1979 to 1981,® which 
have added to the spiral of rising costs. 

As per the Millowners’ Association, the cost of production of cloth 
by the Bombay mills has increased by about 30 per cent in 1981 over 
that in 1979. 


* The Indian Textile Bulletin, Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 
> Rs. 2,344 per kilolitre in December 1981. 

’ As per Millowners’ Association. 
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The industry is reported to be facing resistance from the consumer 
who is already oppressed by escalating prices and falling purchasing 
power of money. Even the Market Research Wing of the Textiles 
Committee has admitted that any rise in the prices of cloth would adversely 
affect the off-take of cotton textiles. This oldest organised industry 
which is also the mainstay of about 2.50 lakh persons is in the grip of 
a stagflation. 

A mention of the role of the Bombay Millowners’ Association would 
not be out of place. It is one of the oldest trade organisations in the 
country, established on 1st February 1875. It rq>resents 120 cotton 
mills, eight dyeing and processing factories and three woollen mills 
from all over the country. All the mills in the private sector in Bombay, 
viz., 44 cotton spinning and weaving mills, eight processing mills, three 
woollen mills and two art silk mills, are its members. The Association 
advocates the cause of the industjy, in regard to its advancement, safe¬ 
guarding of interests and ar,bitr4ti§n with, the government in matters of 
commercial and fiscal policies t^^^rthe industry. Its services to 
the Indian cotton industry were ^^wTti&prious in the pre-Independence 
period when the mills parti^ia^y protection against cut-throat 

competition from Japan aOT^Eilglatid? The textile mills in Bombay 
owed a lot to this organisatidn^?^ those days of alien rule. 

The role of the Association during the post-Independence era has been 
more in the nature of establisl^entioSapiicable relations among the 
members, safeguarding theil interest, segment of disputes, advocating 
the cause of the industry as measures, import and export 

policies and improvement of infra^racture facilities to the industry. 

ART SILK AND MAN-MADE FABRICS 

At the beginning of this century there were only two silk mills in 
Bombay, viz., the Sassoon and Alliance Mill and the Chhoi Silk Manu¬ 
facturing Mill. The former was situated at Byculla near the Victoria 
Garden and was established in 1875. It was a joint-stock concern, working 
with a capital of Rs, 10 lakhs. It was the largest mill in the Bombay 
Presidency manufacturing silk yarn and cloth for the Indian and Burma 
Markets. Its annual production was about 70,000 lbs. The progress of 
this mill was hampered by Japanese competition which captured the 
Burma and Indian markets. The latter mill was situated at Parel and 
was established in 1895, and was working with a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs. 
During the subsequent years conditions of depression and the Japanese 
competition had affected the production of these mills and they were 
closed, 
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The industry in Bombay has made considerable progress after the 
sixties. During the period 1975-77 as many as 209 factories in Bombay 
were engaged in spinning, weaving and finishing of man-made fabrics. 

The genesis of man-made textile industry in India was due to protec¬ 
tive measures given to the cotton textile industry by the Government 
of India. About three and a half decades ago the Government of India 
imposed a levy on rayon fabrics imported into the country to curb the 
severe competition faced by the cotton textile industry through imports 
of rayon fabrics from Japan. Such tariff imposts on rayon fabrics 
indirectly induced the importers of such fabrics to import rayon yarn 
and manufacture the fabrics in the country itself. Thus the beginning of 
man-made textile industry in India was marked by the setting up of 
weaving units around the years 1935-37. 

The idea of manufacturing rayon in India was first mooted in 1940, 
when the question was considered ^ the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research established by of India. The Second World 

War gave impetus to the to the stoppage of supplies 

of foreign rayon yarn. Inof Scientific and Industrial 
Research investigated the object of selecting suitable 

sites with certain facilities for^^l^l^f^of rayon plants. After surveying 
the resources of the country, t)(iefflo|r4 found that there was considerable 
scope for establishing such a^i^dj|strain India. 

The first commercial pri^^^nJ^^^^^irose rayon filament yarn in the 
country commenced in Jul^^SQ ‘wheh,F plant was set up by Messrs. 
Travancore Rayons Ltd. in ICTfaia'. “Bi'iSarch 1951 another rayon plant, 
namely the National Rayon Ltd. went into production on 

the outskirts of Bombay with an annual capacity of 2.54 million kg. 
The Century Rayon, the third viscose rayon plant, went into production 
in October 1956 near Bombay, with a capacity of 1.82 million kg. per 
annum. 

Besides, the production of viscose tyre cord yarn required for manu¬ 
facture of vehicular rubber tyres and other industrial products has also 
commenced. 

At the beginning of the Third Five Year-Plan, there was no production 
of synthetic fibres like nylon or polyester in the country. During this 
period new units of nylon filament yarn and polyester filament yarn 
were set up. Of them, the Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Chemicals Ltd. 
with a capacity of 0,7 million kg. and the Chemicals and Fibres of India 
Ltd. with a production capacity of two million kg. of polyester staple 
fibre per annum were set up during the Third Five-Year Plan in Bombay. 
The Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Chemicals Company has a factory at 
Goregaon, while the plant of the Chemicals and Fibres of India is in 
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Thane district. The Nirlon Fibres and Chemicals Ltd. has an installed 
capacity to produce 3,528 tonnes of nylon yarn, 922 tonnes of polyester, 
2,190 tonnes of tyre cord and 1,200 tonnes of nylon conveyor belts. The 
sales turnover of this pioneer concern was as high as Rs. 60.12 crores 
in 1978-79 and Rs. 71.75 in 1979-80.^ The Chemicals and Fibres of 
India Ltd. which is producing polyester staple fibre has an expanded 
capacity of 4.5 million kg. per annum. 

According to the Final Report of the Task Force on Textile Industries, 
cellulosic fibres accounted for almost 75 per cent of the total production 
during the Fourth Plan. These fabrics are much cheaper and, to 
an increasing extent, are based on indigenous rayon grade wood pulp. On 
the other hand, synthetic fabrics made from nylon and polyester fibre/ 
filament yam have been based on imported raw materials such as D.M.T. 
and caprolactum. 

Urban consumers have shg^vif^^^finite preference for the elegant, 
economic and easy care man-made[^#fc^^ms, either in the pure form 
or in blends, and their use is spCeftd*^^;^^'the rural areas also. Man¬ 
made fibres are being increasii^% usei^r industrial as well as house¬ 
hold uses. However, a much more disti^^wcture of end-uses will emerge 
when man-made fibres become availa^ in much larger quantities. 

Most of the cotton textile rti|^^i|E,;^^nbay manufacture man-made 
fabrics besides cotton cloth. Tife ^o^'j^^pularity of synthetic fabrics, 
has encouraged the mills to imdeTtafte the production of these fabrics. 
Production of pure silk fabrics‘^mr(5W'li^ry minor section of industry. 
And there is no sericultureT'lilT^BdSiilay. Many of the factories 
engaged in man-made fabrics produce art silk goods also. The follow¬ 
ing analysis is aimed only at the synthetic and man-made fabrics 
industry. 

The spinning, weaving and finishing of synthetic fibres, rayons, nylons, 
etc. has emerged as an important industry during the last about two 
decades. It is an organised industry with 209 registered factories providing 
employment to about 20,267 employees. The structure of the industry 
in Bombay can be studied from the statistics based on the Annual 
Survey of Industries during 1973-74 and 1975-77 given in Table No. 9. 

Though there are many units in Bombay, information about only 
a few is available. The Orkey Silk Mills at Saki Naka in Bombay produced 
and sold cloth worth Rs. 36 crores in 1979-80. The L.D. Textile Industries 
with a plant at Vikhroli is another producer of synthetic fabrics, polyester 
and blended yarn and knitted fabrics. The turnover of its sales was to 


‘ Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy, Bombay, A State-wise Picture of Large 
Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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the tune of Rs. 7.15 crores in 1979-80. The Beekay Textile Mills in Bombay 
had a sales turnover of Rs. 5 crores in 1978-79. The other reputed manu¬ 
facturers in Bombay are the Shakti Mills at Mahalaxmi, Ambika Mills 
at Mahalaxmi and the Kamala Mills at Lower Parel.^ 


TABLE No. 9 


Spinning, Weaving and Finishing of Synthetic Fibres, Rayons, 
Nylons, Greater Bombay, 1973-74 and 1975-77 


(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 


1. No. of estimated factories (Nos.) 

2. Fixed capital 

3. Working capital 

4. Capital investment 

5. Outstanding loans 

6. Mandays worked (Nos.) 

7. All workers (Nos.) 

8. All employees (Nos.) 

9. Wages to workers 

10. Total emoluments 

11. Fuel consumed 

12. Material consumed 

13. Other inputs 

14. Total inputs 

15. Plant and machinery 

16. Value of Products 

17. Value of other output 

18. Total output 

19. Depreciation 

20. Value added on Manufacture 

21. Factory payments 

22. Net income 





1973-74 

1975-77 

180 

209 

24,97.28 

13,89.88 

25,04.15 

12,50.92 

67,99.50 

47,70.97 

37,25.12 

38,11.33 

N.A. 

61,19,181 

16,338 

16,759 

20,025 

20,267 

7,32.27 

9,29.12 

10,69.94 

12,90.70 

2,51.21 

5,05.20 

84,00.89 

96,50.51 

N.A. 

3,00.80 

95,45.27 

1,31,58.51 

31,10.51 

27,64.95 

1,12,97.70 

1,29,92.45 

N.A. 

27,38.71 

1,19,89.21 

1,57,31.16 

3,85.17 

2,64.58 

20,58.76 

23,08.07 

N.A. 

5,97.97 

N.A. 

17,10.10 


A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity 1981. 
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WOOLLEN MILLS 


The first woollen mill known as the Bombay Woollen Manufacturing 
Company was established in 1888 with a nominal capital of Rs. 4 lakhs. 
In the same year the Sohrab Woollen and Cotton mill was established 
with a capital of Rs. 7.5 lakhs. The latter contained 60 looms and 2,160 
spindles, and produced blankets, broadcloth, and gray Oxford clothing 
for army and police. The outturn was nearly two lakh pounds. In 1898, 
the mill removed its machinery for spinning and weaving of wool, and 
replaced the same by machinery for cotton. In 1909, there were two woollen 
mills, namely Bombay Woollen Mill and Coronation Woollen Mill. 
The Duxbury Woollen Mill, established in 1901, went into liquidation in 
1909. The Bombay Woollen Mill produced worsted yam from Australian 
wool and wove blankets, serges for army clothing. The Coronation 
Woollen Mill knitted jerseys and caps from imported worsted yam. 


At present there are 11 woollen mills in Bombay of which three are 
large. The three large mills arc^-mwbers of the Bombay Millowners 
Association, and they togeth^ -a^'/^^^^the major share of production 
of woollen garments, rugsi.hbuao^^tRd^per products. 

As per the Annual Survej^J^ifjtnopkrflis there were 9 wool spinning, 
weaving and finishing mills iiV^e^Ebay in f973-74 and 11 mills in 1975-77. 
They provided employment to;^«^3| ’^d 2,373 persons in 1973-74 
and 1975-77, respectively. The ihills y^drked for 6,98,949 man-days per 
annum during the 1975-77 sjs^^peiy|^The position about capital of 
these companies is given ^ 

“ (Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

1,71.04 

1,64.02 

Working Capital 

1,91.52 

1,27.11 

Capital invested 

5,70.99 

6,47.37 

Outstanding loans .. 

4,59.90 

4,55.59 

The structure of costs of production 
given below:— 

in the industry in 

Bombay is 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Total emoluments 

2,33.87 

1,32.51 

Fuel consumed 

24.46 

32.09 

Material consumed .. 

5,29.57 

6,13.83 

Other inputs 

N.A. 

1,68.41 

Total inputs 

6,58.79 

8,14.33 
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Emoluments appear to form a small proportion of total inputs while 
raw materials account for 75 per cent of the total inputs. The value of 
plant and machinery of the mills was estimated at Rs. 2,10.79 lakhs and 
Rs. 2,62.29 lakhs in 1973-74 and 1975-77, respectively. 

The structure of output of the Bombay woollen industry is given 
below:— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Value of products .. 

8,39.90 

9,90.81 

Value of other output 

N. A. 

74.97 

Total output 

8,67.09 

10,65.78 

Depreciation 

21.57 

21.68 

Value added on manufacture .. 

1,86.72 

2,29.77 


The above figures show that there was a conspicuous rise in produc¬ 
tion, though there was a fall b #S|&ment and emoluments paid. The 
value of output was a little inputs. The value added 

was over one-fourth of thd^mij^®^§ti^3i^puts. 

The factory payments by tMmilis^r^omputed at Rs. 83.55 lakhs 
and net income at Rs. l,46.2lljiSi^^St^nnura in 1975-77. 

Besides the wool spinning, \leiv|njg.^nd finishing mills for which the 
analysis is given above, there.4i^W sp^al. units engaged in dyeing and 
bleaching of woollen textilejjf 1^275'; 'wlJ^^eaning, baling and pressing 
(2); wool spinning and wea^iiig-other thaj^in mills (3); and other pro¬ 
cesses (5). The figures in bracISw^how the number of units as per the 
Annual Survey of Industries K T^ZS-^^he dyeing and bleaching of 
woollen textile units provided employment to 2,106 persons in the same 
year. 

TEXTILE PRODUCTS 

The textile products industry of Bombay is an important segment of 
manufacturing activity, as it satisfies consumerneeds and provides employ¬ 
ment to more than 22,717 persons. There is also a good amount of caitalp 
investment in the industry. The value of production and value added on 
manufacture in this industry make it essential to deal with it separately. 
This industry is conceived to include manufacture of textile products, 
such as, knitted apparel; threads, cordage, ropes, twines, nets; embroidery 
and making of crapes, laces and fringes, carpets, rugs; ready-made 
garments; rain coats and hats; curtains and mosquito nets; oil cloth and 
tarpaulin; coir products, and linoleum, pading and upholstering textiles. 

The history of this industry in Bombay is traceable to the last quarters 
of the previous century. At the beginning of this century hosiery was 
manufactured by five cotton mills and two separate hosiery factories. 
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They together manufactured about 3,82,000 lbs. of hosiery goods per 
annum. In 1892 there were three hosiery factories, one of which was closed. 
In 1896, there were two factories which remained constant even in 1909. 
The industry in Bombay suffered from keen competition from Japanese 
and European imports in those days. The obsolete machinery was another 
handicap which retarded its growth.^ 

The industry received growth stimulus during the First World War 
when imports were practically halted. The real impetus to growth was 
however provided by the Second World War during which foreign supplies 
were curtailed and there was an immense demand from the defence 
services. The demand for the products, such as, ready-made garments 
and hosiery, grew very rapidly with growing urbanisation and increasing 
incomes. 

The Dawn Mills in Bombay is a reputed concern producing banians, 
briefs, vests, jerseys and many other hosiery articles. The industry however 
comprises many small units. A nu^igther^of small uni's making ready-made 
garments have come into exis^c^^hey^e^ploy master-tailors and other 
skilled personnel for stitchii^^^^a^/.iRji^y cater to domestic demand 
and also export a consideraii^vi^^niity^l' garments to the countries in 
Africa, the middle-east, southS^^fesi^^ South America. It is evident 
from enquiries that many of dependent for their sustained 

growth on the conditions in thi pjipji>rt markets. A good amount of 
hosiery articles are also exported^ Jli||,^ducers in Bombay. 

As per the Annual Survey c(nq.duStriesVwre were 201 registered facto¬ 
ries in 1973-74, and 375 in^ ^75r?7 dn-jgiffmhav. These units provided 
employment to 13,925 persoi^^^^i2W 11,352 workers) and 22,717 
persons (including 18,475 wcjrlcers),'’”respectively in the two survey 
periods. The factories worked for 64,99,849 man-days per annum in 
1975-77. The position of capital of the industry in Bombay is given 
below 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Ilem 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

5,68.61 

11,27.68 

Working capital 

7,51.48 

10,52.81 

Capital invested 

1,803.24 

31,86.77 

Outstanding loans 

19,56.84 

34,47.08 

The above figures show a 

tremendous progress over 

a span of 


2/3 years. Making allowance for a rise due to higher prices, there must 
be a considerable rise in real investment, 

' S. M. EUwarcles’ Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, 1909. 

VF 4362-- 8 
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The structure of costs of production of the units can be studied from 
the following figures ;— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Wages to workers 

3,59.91 

6,85 

12 

Total emoluments 

5,17.42 

10,11 

71 

Fuel consumed 

56.64 

1,60 

57 

Material consumed 

35,08.09 

73,03 

83 

Other inputs 

N.A. 

25,59 

38 

Total inputs 

42,23.58 

1,00,23 

78 

The above statistics, self-evident as they 

are, show a 

huge increase 


ranging from 200 to 250 per cent. Jfhis increase is quite commensurate 
with the increase in numbp^j^i^a^ofit^s, employment and capital 
investment over the period^’ ‘ 

The value of plant and mdiM[i||^^waS^timated at Rs. 8,88.81 lakhs 
in 1973-74and Rs. 17,05.54 la|^»in 1975-77. The structure of production 
by the factories is analysed 

-vur 


(Rs. in lakhs) 



Value of products 
Value of other output 3^31% 

Total output 
Depreciation 

Value added on manufacture 


49,08.70 

N.A. 

52,23.20 

77.68 

9,21.93 


99,15.69 

22,23.62 

1,21,39.31 

1,58.09 

19,57.44 


Even after making allowance for rise due to rising prices, there was thus 
a real growth in production by the factories in Bombay. It was quite 
commensurate with the increase in costs of inputs, employment, capital 
and number of factories. 

The factory payments were computed at Rs. 5,07.23 lakhs and the net 
income at Rs. 14,50.21 lakhs per annum as per the 1975-77 survey. 

The above analysis lead us to some conclusions. Wages constitute 
a smaller share of the costs of production. The value of output was about 
121 per cent of the inputs. This reveals the profitability in the industry. 
The value added on manufacture was about one-fifth of the inputs, and 
about 60 per cent of the capital invested in the industry. The net income 
was about 40 per cent of the capital invested. These factors reveal the 
high rate of returns on capital. 
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As per the Annual Survey of Industries separate statistics are available 
for manufacture of all types of textile garments. The same are included 
in the analysis of the main industry given above. It may however be 
stated that manufacture of garments is the major sector of the textile 
products industry. There were 209 factories providing employment to 
13,720 persons in this rector in 1975-77. The production in this sector was 
also quite large, e.g. Rs. 50,73.40 lakhs per annum during the survey 
period. 

The next in importance are the knitting mills, for which only the 1973-74 
Annual Survey compiled separate statistics. There were 44 knitting mills 
which provided employment to 2902 persons in Bombay in 1973-74. 
Their production was computed at Rs. 13,59.37 lakhs in the same year. 

HANDLOOM WEAVING 

Handloom weaving is net a ve^intportant industry in Bombay. Though 
there was a large class of wgavef-^y^iaep upto the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century^ the craft with the growth of the mill 

industry. Another limiting paucity of accommodation 

and the exorbitant cost the|'^'^^5i^^(>yornment has however granted 
protection and patronage tlik Tn^stry after Independence. The 
handloom weavers are new Very soft loans, fiscal concessions 

and marketing aid, through ia,s|it^tm^Lagencies. 

There were 391 handlooin wdaytj^ -Smblisbments in the city with 
a total of 858 looms, of wllkj h'773 wef^ in working condition in 1976.* 
All these looms were eng agea^in'^'^ ton weaving. They provided 
employment to 1,627 persons in me?pr§-wea\ing (854) and weaving process 
(773). Of the total number of handlooros viz., 858, only 444 were in the 
co-operative sector, the rest (414) being in the private sector. Of the 
functioning looms (773), 263 were working for co-operative societies 
and 510 were working independently. 

CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

The chemicals manufacturing industry is a multi-product and multi¬ 
process industry. From a wide range of basic raw materials it manufactures 
several heterogeneous products for diverse consumers in many sectors 
of the economy. Very often, within the industry the products of some 
factories form the raw material for others. There are also a number of 
cross linkages. A wide range of inorganic chemicals, such as sulphuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, soda ash and caustic soda are used in bulk 
quantity as process chemicals by other industries, such as, iron and steel, 

' For details refer earlier pages in this chapter. 

“ Growth of Industries in Maharashtra, Govt, of Maharashtra. 

VF 4362—8a 
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cement, paper, cotton textiles, synthetic textiles, soaps and detergents. 
The industry is of vital importance to all sectors of the economy. 
It contributes to general economic development in diverse directions, 
such as, fertilisers and pesticides for agrarian progress, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals for life saving, basic chemicals and petro-chemicals for 
industrial growth, paints and dyestuffs for varied uses, soaps and 
cosmetics to meet consumer necessities. 

The chemical industry is of recent origin. Though it started in a modest 
way in the early decades of this century, it was only after Independence 
that there was real growth. A sulphuric acid plant established in 1913 in 
Bombay was a forerunner in the field. The chemical industry however 
registered a faster growth in Bombay after 1961. The first petrochemical 
unit was started in 1966, and over the years, there has been a steady 
growth of this industry. 

Although of recent growth, th^^ljinn chemical industry has been one 
of the fastest growing economy, with an overall 

growth rate of 17 to 18 per growth rate is spectacular 

in comparison to the rate of growth which is estimated 

to be about 7 to 8 per 

Today this industry ranks India after textile, iron and steel 

and engineeiing in terms of oii^t,4tj^i^i:ibutes as much as 7.4 per cent 
of the total gross output anij|-8’’^'cfflM|^the net output turned out by 
all manufacturing industri^J^j^e'doiinit^. Though it is not a labour 
intensive industry it providcs'employrnem to 1.30 lakh workers. 

To review the growth of thP^^lt^lii the past, the Tariff Board of 
1928 described the chemical industry as a key industry. Prior to the out¬ 
break of the First World War, most of the chemicals and products were 
imported. There was some expansion during the period preceding 
Second World War. The war provided a considerable stimulus to its 
growth. There was a three-fold increase in the production of miscellaneous 
heavy chemicals too during the war period. It is noteworthy that the 
British Government did not encourage its growth by any kind of incentives 
or assistance. After Independence the industry set on the path of 
progress. The real stimulus to growth of the chemical industry came from 
the implementation of the five-year plans which gave it a big boost, as 
also from the growing demand for chemical products from other sectors 
of industry. It experienced an accelerated growth rate during the sixties, 
and has now become an important foreign exchange earner. The establish¬ 
ment of oil refineries and steel plants in the country facilitated supply 
of bye-products which are useful for the growth of chemical industry. 
Thus benzene and other bye-products from coke ovens, naphtha from 
refineries, and ethyl alcohol from sugar factories, became the important 
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raw materials for the chemical factories. The growth of petrochemicals 
gave a further impetus to this industry. 

The early units were mainly based on alcohol as feedstock in some 
cases, and imported penultimates in the case of dyestuffs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals. When the petroleum refineries based on imported crude were 
established, their bye-products provided aromatics as feedstock. They gave 
an impetus to the growth of organic chemical industry, and hence, several 
large factories, such as, National Organic Chemical Industries Ltd. 
(NOCIL), Union Carbide, Herdillia Chemicals and Hindustan Organic 
Chemicals (HOC) were established in Bombay and its periphery. 

The major portion of the chemicals industry in India is situated in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. The Bombay and Thane industrial complex 
has been a congenial ground for its growth. The reasons for the present 
localisation of the industry as above are: (/) availability of raw materials, 
(ii) nearness to refineries, {Hi) infp^i^ture facilities, (zv) an established 
market for pharmaceuticalSr^FSftM^d^JJfemicals and plastics, and (v) 
availability of a cadre of techni;c%^^|d^g^ocrats. The two crude oil 
refineries, and other companjei-^S%^;^CIL, HOC, Union Carbide, 
Herdillia, several caustic soda, chlorine^MlJ sulphuric acid plants, Rash- 
trjya Chemicals and Fertilizers |ttf^yS^^lour Chem, Amar Dye Chem, 
IDI, and several other plants |n)i^ir^ay and its environs have contri¬ 
buted massively to the growtI^_^is,:|udustry therein. The exploration 
of the Bombay High oil Ieias;]^^mened up fresh opportunities 

for a very accelerated growtlW^ h^^ftj^re. The gas separation plant 
at Uran and the proposed peti%S!OTfreinfomplex in the area nearby will 
further open fresh opportuniti^T^^ir^^'^wth of the industry.^ 

The chemical industry of Bombay comprises the manufacture of a wide 
variety of chemicals and products thereof, which can conveniently 
be divided into various groups, such as, inorganic chemicals, organic 
chemicals, petrochemicals, agricultural chemicals, drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals, dyestulfs, spirits, liquor preparations, etc. The industry is 
highly heterogeneous in the sense that it includes large volume low-cost 
products, such as heavy chemicals, low volume high-cost products such 
as drugs and pharmaceuticals, and fine chemicals. It can generally be 
characterised as science-based and technology oriented, liable to a high 
rate of obsolescence, and highly capital intensive. It is in no way 
a labour intensive industry like the cotton textile industry. The element 
of entrepreneurial risk is by no means small. Another characteristic of 
this industry is environmental pollution which is also a major problem 
for Bombay. 


‘ The Indian Textile Journal, December, 1981 (New Vistas in Organic Chemical 
Industry). 
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The first Chemical factory in Bombay viz., the Kemp and Company 
was established in the year 1868 which started manufacturing drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. It was followed, as per available record, by the Zandu 
Pharmaceutical Works in 1910, which undertook production of ayurvedic 
and allopathic preparations. The Tata Oil Mills, which has now 
a number of factories in India was established in 1917 in Bombay for 
the manufacture of soaps and oils. 

The Brumer, Mond and Company incorporated in 1923 as a private 
company, for the manufacture of chemicals and a wide range of textile 
auxiliaries, gave an important lead to the chemical industry in Bombay. 
This company was changed in 1929 to Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India) Limited, and in 1964 to I.C.I. (India) Private Limited. In March 
1978 it was converted into a public limited company, and was renamed 
as Crescent Dyes and Chemicals Limited. It was followed by incorpora¬ 
tion of the H. J. Foster and Company in 1924 as a private company, 
which was subsequently ren^tp^S^^fcja^o Laboratories in July 1968 
which became a public is now one of the leading 

manufacturers of a wide preparations, sophisticated 

antibiotics, life-saving drugs [iarations, infant foods, basic 

drugs, laboratory chemicalsjS^VS^^fe’Jyproducts, etc. The May and 
Baker was incorporated in 4 another celebrated company 

engaged in the manufacture ^ft‘b4siiql!p;jugs, a wide range of pharma¬ 
ceuticals, photographic speciaiju^'M^^d^er chemicals. Being initially 
incorporated as a private co!jh|i^hy in 1928, k was converted into a public 
limited company in 1979. Tlikother pioBe^ing concerns in the chemical 
industry of Bombay were the ,•fiiif^4^st|^;:Levcr which was incorporated 
as a private limited company in October 1933, and the Indian Oxygen 
which was founded initially in Bengal in 1935. The Chemical, Industrial 
and Pharmaceuticals Laboratories established in 1935 in Bombay also 
belongs to the category of pioneering concerns. It manufactures drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, fine chemical steroids, hormones, alkaloids and natural 
products. 

From these beginnings, the industry has made tremendous progress, 
with plants springing up right in the heart of the city as also in the 
suburbs, covering' practically all its major branches. The development 
of this industry has directly contributed to the all-round progress of 
industrialisation not only of this city but also of the entire country. 

The progress of the industry has been particularly remarkable since 
the last two decades. Some of the segments within the industry are not 
only undergoing a process of self-propelling growth, but also have 
a potentiality to export the products on a considerable scale. With the 
fast growth of the petrochemicals industry and the growing demand for 
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modem chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, the industry’s future indeed 
looks very bright.’*' 

As stated earlier the growth of the chemicals and chemical products 
industry in Bombay is mainly marked from 1923. It received tremendous 
encouragement during the Second World War and the post-war era. 
The spurt in industrial growth and acceleration of demand for chemicals 
and drugs by other industries gave an impetus to this industry from 1943 
onwards. The difficulties in imports of the chemical products on account 
of the World War also made it imperative on the part of the Government 
to encourage the growth of the chemical industry indigenously. Thus, 
the increase in effective demand for chemical products from other indus¬ 
tries and consumers, in the face of shortage of supply due to war, initiated 
a process of self-propelling growth of the industry in cities like Bombay 
and Calcutta. 


The stage of the Bombay chemical pi-oducts industry is such that the 
city now possesses technocrats Qualify who can man chemical 

enterprises in diverse fields fertilizers, petrochemical 

down-stream plants, designin^ls^&'jw^-j^sed industries as well as in 
technologies for plant protectid^j^j^j^l^ 

The growth of the industry fr^nl Bombay is shown in 

the statement given below. Fjj^as brackets show percentage of 

- --—--- ---- 

*Chemic(^fnWustr^^ SferfSTy975-77 

1. No. of Factories . •• A52 

2. Investment (Rs. lakhs) .. ■' ” 30,28,17 

3. Employment .. .. 3,73,314 

4. Inputs (Rs. lakhs) .. .. .. .. 31,88,34 

5. Output (Rs. lakhs) .. 42,63,07 

6. Value added on manufacture (Rs. lakhs) .. 8,88,83 

7. Net income generated (Rs. lakhs) .. 7,31,20 

(Source .—C.S.O. Annual Survey of Industries, 1974-75 to 1976-77. 


Growth-rate of Chemical Industry During 1951-73 


Period 

Compound Growth 
rate of 

Chemical Industry 

Compound Growth 
rate for 
all Industries 

1951-55 

9.1 

7.3 • 

1956-60 

10.7 

6.6 

1961-65 

9.0 

9.0 

1966-73 

8.9 

4 5 


Source. — Kothari's Economic and Industrial Guide of India, 1980-81. 
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employment in chemicals and chemical products industries to total 
factory employment in each respective year :— 


Factories in chemicals and chemical products Industry and Employment. 
Greater Bombay, 1923-1957^ 


Year 


No. of working 
factories 


Employment 
in reporting 
factories 


1923 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1955 


1957 


The principal products of the chemical industry in Bombay are listed 
below:— 

Dyes of Naphthal series, fast bases, stabilized azoices, beta naph- 
thal, BON acid, dyestuff intermediaries, auxiliary chemicals for plastics, 
textile, leather and other industries; metal chemicals, oxygen, acetylene 
and nitrogen gases; stabilizers and additives for P.V.C. and other poly¬ 
mers, leather auxiliaries, and polyester/polymerie type of plasticizers; 
toilet goods; P.V.C. films and sheet laminates, entruded acrylic and high 
impact polystyrene sheets and a wide range of art paper and chrome 
paper; alkaloides and natural products; fine chemicals, synthetic organic 
dyes, plastic moulding powders, and industrial resins; basic chemicals, 
an extensive range of textile auxiliaries and heat treatment salts; agro¬ 
chemicals; Fluoro-chloro-methane gases. Hydrofluoric acid, aluminium 





195 15,855 

(15) (3.7) 


' D. T. Lokadawala op. cit. 
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flouride; pesticides, fungicides,fumigants, veterinary products; ethylene 
oxide, condensalts, sulphonated products, ammonium compounds, 
emulsifiers for insecticides and pesticides; soaps, detergents, edible fats, 
glycerine, cattle and poultry feeds, nickel catalyst, fine chemicals; poly- 
ninyl acetate dispersions; industrial and medical gases, such as, oxygen, 
nitrous oxide, nitrogen, argon, dissolved acytelene, high altitude oxygen 
pure gases, liquid oxygen explosives, electrodes, anasthetic and analgesic 
oxygen therapy equipment, and medical pipeline accessories, air 
separation gas plants and associated cryogenic equipment; photographic 
chemicals, rubber chemicals and rubber chemical intermediates; hydro¬ 
gen peroxideand sodium perborate; glucose powders, calcium gluconate, 
ferrous gluconate; nylon filaments yam, polyester filament yarn, nylon 
tyrecord and tyre fabrics, organic and inorganic hormones, rectifiers, 
breweries, spirits, liquors, wines; polystyrene plastic moulding material, 
styrene monomer, ethyl benzene, industrial alcohol, potable liquors; 
synthetic rubbers, solid P.V,fcuanveyor belting; paints, varnishes, 
synthetic enamel, red oxuJ^'p^^TaW^'paints and a number of other 
organic and inorganic jO f^acts. The above list is by no 

means complete. 

The pharmaceutical and ^^^^^^wthe industry in Bombay manu¬ 
factures all kinds of pharniatepSc^l]|)reparations, insulin injections, 
anti-dysentery drugs, anti-rheppciltici|yr|igs, vitamin preparations, anti¬ 
histamine drugs, antacids, infaaiTjdo| ^.^^ c drugs, laboratory chemicals. 
Many of the companies iti;inufa(;hi^^^^,raost sophisticated of broad 
spectrum antibiotics, oxvtetracvciine. ^^i-diabetics. chloropropamide, 
anti-T.B. drugs; protein hydtoES^Uf^quilisers, steroids, amino-acids, 
and a wide range of life-saving The Bombay industry is not behind 
in ayurvedic and homoeopathic medical preparations. 

In view of the importance of the drugs and pharmaceutical industry, 
it is dealt with separately in this chapter. 

The Annual Survey of Industries which is the most authoritative data 
on the structure of the chemicals and chemical products industry in 
Bombay furnishes a two-digit data for the manufacture of chemicals and 
chemical products (except products of petroleum and coal). The A.S.I. 
also furnishes three-digit data for seven sectors of the industry as 
under:— 

1. Manufacture of industrial organic and inorganic chemicals and 
goods such as acids, alkalies and their salts, gases like acetylene, oxygen, 
nitrogen, etc. 

2. Manulacture of fertilisers and pesticides. 

3. Manufacture of paints, varnishes and lacquers. 

4. Manufacture of drugs and medicines. 
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5. Manufacture of perfumes, cosmetics, lotions, hair dressing, 
tooth paste, soaps in various forms such as s 5 aithetic, detergent, sham¬ 
poos, shaving products, cleaners, washing and scouring products and 
other toilet preparations. 

6. Manufacture of turpentine, synthetic resins, plastic materials and 
synthetic fibres like nylons, teryelene except glass. 

7. Manufacture of chemical products not elsewhere classified 
(including photo-chemicals, sensitised films and papers). 

The A.S.I. statistics for the chemicals and chemical products industry 
and its seven various sectors for the survey periods of 1973-74 and 1975-77 
which are given in Table No. 10 are self-evident and need no particular 
comments. It may be clarified that the statistics for the survey periods 
are annual averages within the periods. 

It may be very interesting to analyse the principal characteristics of the 
chemicals and chemical products i^^ry in Bombay on the basis of the 
Annua! Survey of Industrie|4fbM^^^'\^ 

The chemicals and chent^m in Bombay comprised 

454 registered factories whichper cent of those in Maha¬ 
rashtra in 1975-77 survey pefi^g'tt^j^vided employment to 53,479 
persons which constituted 5lf24'^if:^t of the employment in the 
industry in State. The invested t'capital (n the factories in Bombay was to 
the tune of Rs. 4,09,17 lakhs or ^7-20'per cent of that in Maharashtra. 
It is noteworthy that the capjltil investment in this industry in Bombay was 
about 135 per cent of that m l the .cotton, textile industry, and was very 
much higher than that in anv ^^ftBe^y^ major sectors of industry in 
Bombay. This brings home the'raWt^ it is a highly capital intensive 
industry requiring very sophisticated machinery. 

What is true as regards capital investment is also true about the output 
and value added on manufacture in this industry. The output of the 
Bombay industry was computed at Rs. 8,60.37 lakhs or 53 25 per cent of 
that in the State. The value of output of this industry was higher than that 
of any other major sector of industry in the city. The value of output was 
about 125 per cent of that of the cotton textile industry; about 200 per 
cent of the rubber, plastic, petroleum and coal products industry; about 
400 per cent of the basic metal and alloys industry; about 400 per cent 
of the metal products industry; about 375per cent of the machinery and 
machine tools Industry; about 312 per cent of the electrical machinery, 
apparatus and appliances industry and about 500 per cent of the transport 
equipment industry in Bombay. 

The value added on manufacture in this industry was computed at 
Rs. 2,02,76 lakhs or 53 • 32 per cent of that in Maharashtra. It was higher 
by Rs. 10,76 lakhs than that in the cotton textile industry. As compared 



TABLE No. 10 

Chemicals and Chemical Products (except Products of Petroleum and Coal), Greater Bombay 
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(Rs.). 

10. Total emoluments (Rs.) 21,21,73,300 32,05,81,000 10,00,18,400 11,14,38,000 5,78,66,100 5,95,87,000 2,83,73,100 4,00,32,000 

11. Fuel consumed (Rs.) 2,16,44,700 4,40,34,000 2,44,14,200 6,38,34,000 5,18,63,000 8,01,05,000 60,73,500 1,27,84,000 
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to the six other major sectors of industries, the value added in this industry 
was approximately three to five times. 

It can therefore be deduced that although the cotton textile industry 
is the largest industry by virtue of the higher employment provided by it, 
the chemicals and chemical products industry is the largest in Bombay as 
regards number of registered factories, invested capital, value of output 
and value added on manufacture. It is thus the most important sector of 
manufacturing activity. 


It is borne out by the reports of many companies that the rate of returns 
on capital in this industry are very high, and that it is a prosperous 
avenue of production.lt may be interesting to give an account of the 
various sectors of the industry, sepaiately. It is attempted to furnish 
the history of growth of each sector, products, importance in the industrial 
economy, problems of growth and an account of a few large scale manu¬ 
facturing companies, the information, for which is readily available. It is 
clarified that all the principaHup^^wture/s are not mentioned simply 
because of constraints of them. The account is also 

by no means exhaustive.^ 

The chemicals and chemical pr^uctslndliistry can broadly be classified 
into two classes, namely, hea'yy''eh;^^s and fine chemicals. Among 
heavy chemicals, sulphuric acid Chemicals based on it constitute 

an important group from the .^i^ij^paint of view. Another group is 
composed of alkalies, such of soda and the compounds 

based on it. It is attempted t 9 '‘give ao/account of the growth of the 
various sectors of the chemica^fedustry fh Bombay vis-a-vis the growth 
of the industry in India. An made to trace the history of 

the various industry sectors in Bombay. As far as possible the names of 
the pioneering units are given.^ 


SULPHURIC ACID 

The production of sulphuric acid is usually regarded as a barometer 
of industrial progress. This was the first branch of the heavy chemical 
industry in Bombay. It is a basic heavy chemical of great industrial and 
economic importance. Its economic significance lies in the fact that large 
quantities of sulphuric acid are essential in the manufacturing of important 
products such as fertilizers, various acids, explosives, dyestuffs, artificial 
silk, petroleum refining, rayon, staple fibres and numerous industrial 
operations. It is therefore a sine qua non for the growth of industrialisation. 

The history of the sulphuric acid industry in India can be traced to the 
year 1853 when a plant was established in Bengal. The history of the 
industry in Bombay city commences with the incorporation of the Eastern 


^ The names of units for which information is readily available are given. 

• Ibid. 
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Chemical Company, Bombay, in 1913, just on the eve of the First World 
War. The industry passed through an era of difficulties in the inter-war 
period, particularly due to shortage of sulphur. The industry grew rapidly 
during and after the Second World War. The war efforts of the Govern¬ 
ment and growing industrialisation provided the stimulus. It expanded 
further at the end of the First Five-Year Plan. Production was handicapped 
to some extent due to non-availability of sulphur which is entirely 
imported. The expansion of fertilizers and rayon industries during the 
first two plans made it imperative to take measures for expansion of this 
industry. The Fertilizer Corporation of India, Trombay (now known as 
Rashtriya Chemicals and Fertilizers) was granted an additional capacity 
for production of sulphuric acid at Bombay during the Third Plan. 
A unit in the private sector in Bombay was licensed for fabrication of 
sulphuric acid plants by the Government of India during the Third Plan^ 
The Fertilizer Corporation of India is now one of the important manu¬ 
facturers of sulphuric acid. The dpcapd from rayon units in the vicinity 
of Bombay is required to units as also outside 

manufacturers. 

cA^Iboqa 

Caustic soda constitutes an e^^^ rav^iaterial in the manufacturing 
of soap, rayon, paper, cotton 'tt^£|li^^ mbber and vegetable oils. The 
caustic soda industry is compiii®’^l|fl^.ij;ecent origin. It originated in 
India at Mettur in Tamilnadi*Stetj?m''iw^The pioneer in this industry 
in Bombay was the Calico Mi^-;^femicai'0^ision which was established 
during the Second Five-Year Piah. At thdnime of its establishment, this 
firm was one of eight units in which produced caustic soda 

for sale. 

The demand for this industry’s products grew very high during the 
Third Plan period. In order to meet the growing demand, additional 
capacities were granted during the Third Plan. The protective duties in 
force upto May 1951 were withdrawn by Government.^ 

CALCIUM CARBIDE 

Calcium Carbide is another important chemical of industrial signi¬ 
ficance. The Calico Mills Chemical Division, Trombay was a pioneering 
enterprise in the production of Calcium Carbide in Bombay as of caustic 
soda. The unit started production in the first quarter of 1961 with 
an annual capacity of 6,705 tonnes of calcium carbide. 

The principal raw materials for production of calcium carbide are 
lime-stone and coke. Though these materials are amply available, their 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963, Department ol Commeicial Intelligence 

and Statistics, Government of India. 

“Ibid. 
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quality is much below the mark in India. This adversely affects the quantity 
of production. Recently however this deficiency is removed by using 
petroleum coke which is available in the requisite quantity from the 
petroleum refineries at Trombay. The availability of petroleum coke at 
Bombay has brightened the prospects of the industry in Bombay. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID AND NITRIC ACID 

Next to sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid and nitric acid are considered 
the most useful for industrial purposes. In the initial stages of develop¬ 
ment of the modem chemical industry in India, these acids were manu¬ 
factured by the producers of sulphuric acid. The dependence on sulphuric 
acid in the standard process and the limited supply of sulphuric acid in 
comparison to demand were a great constraint in the manufacture of 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. The problem of chlorine utilisation in 
alkali manufacture was another handicap. These handicaps led to the 



of Supply, Government of India. The chemical was very essential for the 
defence forces, but its supply from foreign sources was stopped due to 
the war. Hence, the importance of the production of the Bombay firm, 
which was able to meet the requirements of the acid at that time. After 
the cessation of the war the unit found it difficult to withstand foreign 
competition, and applied to the Government of India for tariff protection. 
The Government granted tariff protection to the industry by converting 
revenue duty into a specific protective duty in April 1947. The protection 
was however withdrawn in 1949 after review of the economic condition 
of the industry.^ 

BICHROMATES 

Sodium and Potassium bichromates are utilised as raw materials in 
cotton textile dyeing and chrome tanning of leather. The bichromates 
manufacturing industry in India originated only during the Second World 
War,prior to which these chemicals were imported from Western countries. 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

VF 4362—9 
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The war gave a great impetus to this industry. After the war, however, 
the demand for bichromates declined, and the industry was faced with 
the problem of surplus production capacity. The Government of India 
helped survival of the industry by granting tariff protection in December 
1946 which was continued for long and was subsequently withdrawn 
from January, 1959. 

In 1961, there were three units in Bombay manufacturing bichromates, 
namely, Hindustan Chemical Works, Golden Chemical Works and 
Pioneer Chromate Works. These units were the pioneers in the field in 
Bombay.^ 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 

Besides the pharmaceutical industry, hydrogen peroxide forms an 
important auxiliary chemical in the modern textile industry as a bleaching 
agent and oxidising agent for chemical reactions. It was entirely imported 
upto as late as 1955-56. The National Peroxide Limited, Bombay, incorpo¬ 
rated in 1953, was the first firm ^ratjanufacture this chemical in India. 
It started production for thOii^^m^^il^^JJtdia in 1956 with technical 
and financial collaboratioh^^^^^rK®|^rm. The annual production 
capacity of the plant was time of its inception, which 

was expanded to 3,046 tonne^^&nui^t the end of 1961.^ The same 
concern started a new plant jfc:^ '^^ii^tion of hydrogen peroxide by 
another process during the Th^(J^F‘|ldfi;,i^ 

RATE 

Magnesium carborate pr|;d^iqn ts\;6j^ery recent origin in India. 
Although the pioneer in the'^dustry #ffot known, one firm in Bom¬ 
bay was licensed for the manul^qtuf^'^of magnesium carborate with 
a production capacity of 6,000 tonnes per year during the Third Plan.® 

BUTYL ACETATE 

This chemical is largely used as a solvent for natural gums and synthetic 
resins. The demand for it was met entirely from imports. The Union 
Carbide India Limited, a celebrated petro-chemicals manufacturing 
concern in Bombay, established for the first time in 1961, a unit in Bombay 
with an installed production capacity of 1,256 tonnes of butyl acetate. 
The unit produced 252 tonnes of the product in 1961 initially.* 

ETHYL ACETATE 

This is an important acid from the industrial point of view, and it is 
used mainly as a solvent in paints, varnishes and lacquer industries. 
The Excel Industries, Jogeshwari in Bombay (1941) undertook its 

1 Ibid, 

2 Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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production during the Second Five-Year Plan. In 1961, the Union Carbide 
India also emerged in the field of ethyl acetate in Bombay. ^ The growth 
of the automobile industry and other industry sectors requiring paints 
and lacquers gave an impetus to this industry during the last about 
20 years. 

HYDROQUINONE 

In India, this chemical is mainly used in the film industry and in 
photography, although it has diverse uses in the developed countries. 
Formerly it was entirely imported from foreign countries. Commercial 
production of hydroquinone was started in the country for the first time 
in Bombay in 1949. The annual production capacity of the sole unit, 
namely, Kesar Sugar Works, Bombay, was 15 tonnes in 1950, while its 
actual production was 3.4 tonnes in the same year. Realising the diffi¬ 
culties of the industry the Government of India granted tariff protection 
to this industry in 1951 which was discontinued from January I960.® 
STEARIC^^p^^^LEIC ACID 

These fatty acids have commercial importance 

because of their use as raw i^^^'al industries, such as, rubber 

and rubber products,cotton te^jS^^q^^s and soaps,grease,lubricants, 
paints and automobiles. Althotip-iiiiim^e of the pioneering concern in 
this industry is not known, there weya^tijree firms in Bombay which manu¬ 
factured these acids on a sm^^ScaJe^ wiring period of the Second World 
War. In order to encouragwI^viHopmfflJiii^f the industry the Govern¬ 
ment of India granted it t4rii^prot^tioa^ 1948 which was later on 
withdrawn from 1963.® It appears that^ne of the units went out of 
production in about 1949-50?l!^#|%h|iSil no information is available. 
Later a large concern in Bombay mainly engaged in the manufacturing 
of toilet goods and vegetable oils, also undertook the production of 
stearic acid and oleic acid on a small-scale in the mid-fifties. 

BUTYL ALCOHOL 

Butyl Alcohol is an important petrochemical belonging to the organic 
intermediates group. It is used in the manufacture of esters, and as 
a solvent for resins, lacquers and varnishes. The production of butyl 
alcohol was undertaken for the first time in India by the Union Carbide 
India in Bombay in 1961. The annual installed capacity of this pioneering 
enterprise was 684 tonnes, while the actual output was 152 tonnes of 
butyl alcohol in 1961.* With this modest beginning the production by the 
concern expanded considerably in subsequent years. 

»Ibid. 

»Ibid. 

»Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. 

VF 4362—9a 
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METHYL ALCOHOL 

Methyl alcohol also known as methanol is another important petro- 
chemical belonging to the organic intermediates group. From the industrial 
and commercial point of view this is a very important petrochemical 
which is essential in the manufacturing of acrylic resins, terylene and 
other chloromethanes, as well as many pharmaceutical preparations. 
It is also used in substantial quantity as an auxiliary in jet and turbine 
aircraft fuel. It has its utility in industry as a solvent, and as a denaturant 
for rectified spirit. The Petrochemical Committee of the Government 
of India in its report of 1963 considered that in view of the prospective 
demand for this chemical it would be desirable to set up two new units, 
each with a production capacity of 60 tonnes per day, located near the 
main consumption centres of Bombay and Calcutta.^ 

PHTHALIC ANYHYDRADE 

" :"s 

This is also an important'TiqtSBOcJjbmjcal belonging to the organic 
intermediates group. A for this industrial chemical 

is anticipated in view of^^th«^<^e^^ted development of plastics, 
dyestuffs, and allied resin inc&|pHi^h|jf around Bombay. The industry 
is of very recent origin in and^lwre was not a single unit in the 
country, prior to 1961. : , ■ d 

Besides a unit in Bombay,,(|^e;2wk:i^n|y one other unit in the country 
viz., the Durgapur Steel H^hT^n-.the IRtelic sector, licensed for the 
production of phthalic anyh ^tad e. T'hi§ j^t:t establishes the pioneering 
nature of the unit in Bombaj.. '?^ ‘ - 

Phthalic plasticisers were ptoli^eJl'^ the first time in the country 
in 1961 by the Indo-Nippon Chemicals Limited, Bombay. The annual 
installed capacity of this unit was 900 tonnes, while its actual production 
was 139 in 1961, the year of its inception.* 

POWER ALCOHOL AND INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 

In recent years, substantial development of the alcohol based industries 
has taken place throughout the world. A chemical, known as industrial 
alcohol, is now widely used as a basic material for the manufacture of 
diverse organic chemical products, particularly drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals, dyestuffs, high polymers, solvents, insecticides and synthetic 
rubber. 

Modern distilleries for potable alcohol were established in the country 
in the last century. The industry developed more rapidly in the United 
Provinces, present U.P. and Bihar. 

1 Ibid. 

a Ibid. 
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Production of industrial and power alcohols in India commenced after 
the indigenous sugar industry came into being in 1932. Starting primarily 
as a rectified spirit industry, it made steady progress when alcohol found 
wide ranging applications. Acute scarcity of petrol during the Second 
World War, due to the requirements of the defence services and curtail¬ 
ment from producer countries on account of war, stimulated the use of 
alcohol as a motor fuel, even without the admixture with petrol. This has 
always been a scarce commodity in relation to demand for it. And hence, 
the stimulus for its growth in the post-war period. 

According to the Report of the Committee on Industrial and Power 
Alcohol appointed by the Government of India (1956), the manufacturing 
of polyethylene based on alcohol had already been taken up by two 
firms, one in Bombay city and another in Calcutta.^ 

Now more than 60 per cent of the total production of alcohol in India 
is used for industrial purposes. It is;an:important industrial raw material, 
chiefly because the country enough petroleum crude. 

More attention has come recent days as a probable 

substitute for motor gas. It of easy-obtainability through 

a simple and low energy fermentation. Ethyl alcohol 

is readily convertible into ethyjle^^^aij6elaldehyde both of which are 
important starting points for synih/Efid^^ciiemicals. Utilisation of alcohol 
therefore enjoys considerable 

^ V - T- ■' 

The Polychem Ltd., witliTicJpr^'ht’yoregaon and Chembur in 
Bombay and at Nira in Punbiiis a large tproducer of alcohols, potable 
liquors, polystron, styrene and-|nfftmii^:aThe sales of this concern were 
of the tune of Rs. 19.82 crores in 1978-79.® 

ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

Much of the development of the organic chemical industry has come 
about in the last 50 years. “The growth has been particularly rapid since 
1960, catalysed by the establishment of the steel plants in the country. 
Production of benzene, butyl acetate, diethylene glycol, ethylene, mono¬ 
ethylene glycol and polyethylene glycol registered over hundred per cent 
increases in the period 1970-78. The industry also expanded into new 
avenues and production of D. M. T., pare-xylene, ortho-xylene, vinyl 
chloride and caprolactum, started in the last decade and has since gained 
momentum,”® 

The Hoechst, Dyes and Chemicals, incorporated in 1958 as a private 
limited company and later converted into a public limited company in 

1 Ibid. 

* A State^wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

* Kothari's Economic and Industrial Guide. 1980-81. 
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1961, has been a large producer of polyninyl acetate dispersions, dyestuffs 
and organic and inorganic chemicals. Its Mulund plant had a turnover of 
Rs. 51.88 crores in 1980. 

CRUDE COAL-TAR 

Coal carbonisation was introduced in India about 125 years ago by 
the two gas companies in Bombay and Calcutta for supply of town gas. 
The Bombay Gas Company which went into production in 1866 started 
coal carbonisation. The Bombay gas works is one of the few principal 
sources of coal-tar in India. The Bombay Gas Company is said, by the 
Manufacturers’ Directory (1962), to be the only producer of cresols in 
India. Cresol is a tar acid which has an industrial application, which is 
required to be imported from abroad because of its very small production 
in Bombay. 

This petrochemical constitdtq|H^t^5^rtant raw material in the 
pharmaceutical, dyestuffs, ex^o^es.^fej^ insecticide manufacturing 
industries. The synthetic resin mdustryi^the main consumer of phenol. 
Precise information about prodiMlon ofMenol is not available. According 
to the book Chemical IndustrM^nd^rmcings Licensed (1962), issued by 
the Indian Chemical Manufactmers Association, Calcutta, two firms in 
Bombay city were granted licimcls towards the end of the Second Plan 
for the production of pheirall 

PETROC^MICALftNDUSTRY 

The petrochemicals indus^^ftft’-lmljrged as the principal supplier 
of chemicals of vital economic significance which have a bright future 
in enrichment of the country. Although petrochemicals began to be- 
manufactured in India in 1961, the petrochemicals industry emerged 
in the country as an important sector after the raid-sixties only. The first 
integrated petrochemical complex started functioning at Trombay in 
Bombay in 1966 under management of the Union Carbide India Ltd., 
a private sector enterprise. This pioneering concern has established 
a Naphtha plant at Trombay with an annual consumption of 60 thousand 
tonnes of Naphtha. It also manufactures carbons, midget electrodes, 
industrial chemicals, dry cells and batteries for radio and telecommuni¬ 
cation purposes. The lead given by the Union Carbide was followed 
by a giant plant by the National Organic Chemical Industries Ltd. 
in the Thane-Belapur Complex, which was started in January, 1968. This 
concern with its office in Bombay and the plant on the outskirts of the city 
has an average annual intake of 225 thousand tonnes of Naphtha. It is one 
of the biggest petrochemicals manufacturers. The Indian Petrochranioal 
Corporation Limited at Baroda> by far the biggest petrochemicals complex. 
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was another celebrated enterprise in the field of petrochemicals. The 
available capacities for what is called, the building blocks in these three 
units by 1977 are given below:— 


(Thousand MTPA) 


Item 

IPCL 

NOCIL 

NCIL 

Total 

1. 

Naphtha Input 

450 

225 

80 

755 

2. 

Ethylene 

130 

60 

22 

212 

3. 

Propylene 

78 

35 

6 

119 

4. 

Butadiene 

22 

7 


29 

5. 

Benzene 

23 

14 

6 

43 


Petrochemical based products have truly redeemed the scarcity of 
traditional raw materials require^-folNfood, clothing, medicines, house¬ 
hold utilities and shelter for ntSS:LJtf4^^^)adHstry has opened up newer 
vistas for the welfare and the'^igieople as the petrochemicals 

industry in view of the divei^J^i^^'fe^^d it is indeed, contributing 
a great deal to the growth potential and national wealth. 

This industry occupies a vital industrial development of the 

country in view of the employm^li j^(^ential and the contribution to 
the gross national product, It^yit^ up large opportunities for 

employment. The sectors thrfbe3li& ino^rom the indirect generation 
of employment by the pet^ ^ffl cal in^lt'stries are textiles, plastics, 
other consumergood industriesn ^Harm jt^ticals, transport, engineering, 
rubber products, agriculture, et®r*1^ 

The traditional measure for evaluating the growth of the petrochemicals 
industry in any country, is the rate of growth of ethylene production. 
The compound annual rate of growth of ethylene production in India 
between 1970 and 1978 had been around 8.2 per cent against the 5 per cent 
rate recorded by the manufacturing sector as a whole.^ The rate of growth 
of petrochemicals depends largely upon the growth of capacities and 
production in the industries which utilise petrochemicals as feedstocks. 
The major determinants for market demand are plastic pipes, plastics 
for agricultural applications, plastic packaging, PVC sheets, plastic 
cables, plastic footwear, thermosetting polymers, expanded polystyrene, 
synthetic rubber, rubber chemicals, synthetic fibres, drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals, dyestuffs, paints, synthetic detergents and pesticides. In view 
of the fact that the petrochemical industry was established only in the late 
sixties, the growth of the final products industries was limited. Secondly 
according to some experts, the applications of petrochemicals have 


1 Petrochemicals from Bombay High, Maharashtra Economic Development Council. 
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mainly centred around the urban areas because of paucity and high prices 
of petrochemicals. This is especially true in the case of synthetic fibres 
and yarn. The industry is also heavily taxed. Considering all these 
limitations the growth rate recorded by the industry in the seventies 
is quite significant.^ 

As a result of this growth and the versatility of petrochemicals, the 
demand for petrochemicals has been steadily increasing despite limitations. 
In fact, the demand outstripped production by 1977.^ 

The ultimate importance of petrochemicals and their derivatives to the 
economy lies in their backward and forward linkages, the additional 
investment they generate and the consumer needs they help to satisfy. 
It is, therefore, instructive to know their end uses. Styrene-butadiene 
rubber is used in the manufacture of tyres and tubes, footwear, moulded 
and extruded goods, etc. Polystyrene is used in packaging corsumer 
durables, household and stati<mery articles. Expanded polystyrene is 
used in industrial insulatipm /do^d'tetprage, construction and defence 
sectors. LDPE is used LaVd^ipktfi|e,;fmouldings, wires, cables and 
pipes manufacture. PVC ii4^'b^fe^Wcture pipes, fittings, footwear, 
cables and sheets. Ethylene in the manufacture of ethylene 

glycol, emulsifiers, rubberpharmaceuticals. Isopropyl 
alcohol is used in pharmaceu^ical^^estlcides, refining of special oils and 
chemical auxiliaries. Aceto;^i^:i| in pharmaceuticals, cellulose 

acetate yam and fibre, rub^^3lrtSnii®^aints, thinners, resins, explo¬ 
sives and chemical auxiliarfc^^olyprdpyl^e finds its use in manufacture 
of consumer and industrial articles, staple fibre, pipes. Acrylonirrile is 
used in acrylic fibre, nilrile-^,«^^r.jP^nol is used in resins, pharma¬ 
ceuticals, wire enamels, pesticides ana synthetic tanning agents. Phthalic 
anyhydride is used in plasticizers, dyestuffs and resins. 

Petrochemicals industries are thus intimately connected with plastics 
processing and ancillary industries, synthetic fibre industry, synthetic 
rubber industry, rubber chemicals, pesticides, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
dyestuff's, paints and synthetic detergents industries. Besides, the 
setting up of petrochemicals plants and down-stream units generates 
investment in capital goods and intermediate goods industries connected 
with design and engineering, equipment, construction, etc. This versatile 
nature of the petiochemicals industry provided a powerful stimulus 
behind its rapid growth. 

The raw materials, known as feedstocks, in this industry comprise 
Ethane, Propane, Naphtha and Gas Oil. These can be obtained from 
petroleum, coal, alcohol and other hydro-carbon resources. It may be 
noted that petrochemicals can be produced even from non-petroleum 

‘ Ibid. 

• Ibid. 
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sources. In India the raw material used is Naphtha which is obtained 
after refining crude petroleum. As a result of repeated price hikes of crude 
oil by the OPEC countries, however, the Government of India raised the 
price of Naphtha which has resulted into high costs of production of 
petrochemicals. Naphtha is also used as a major feedstock for fertilizer 
industry which is a priority industry. Hence, the supply of Naphtha to 
the petrochemicals industry is restricted. It is in this context that the 
fortunate discovery of oil and associated gas at Bombay High and oil 
and free gas at Bassein oil fields, assume tremendous economic signi¬ 
ficance. The petrochemicals industry is, therefore, very anxious to augment 
its supplies of feedstocks from this alternative source. 

The new situation emerging from the discovery of domestic crude oil 
and natural gas in the Bombay High and Bassein fields enables an almost 
autonomous development of petrochemicals, with a little competition 
between the petrochemical indus^gpd other industries in the supply of 
suitable hydrocarbons. an abundant availability of 

a wide variety of hydroctj^^nit^fr^^^lals thal are well suited for 
a much more diversified petro%e^l^Sfm0^ry, but also a wide variety of 
natural products that integrk^- v^^^^^chemicals to yield a compre¬ 
hensive range of chemicals "that can profoundly affect almost every 
sector of the economy. ■ ■■ , * h 

Presently, Bombay High is prpdttcihg c^de oil at the rate of 6 million 
tonnes per year and is due ^ the'^ak rates of 12 million tonnes 
after 1983. Drilling is c^gtEiugag. hopes are high also for 
the Bassein field and in the 7apr^rtP^!&es. It is estimated that a daily 
production of over 20 millioflT'e^flS; ■ISelres of gas per day is possible 
for nearly 30 years.^ Based on these discoveries plans are being made to 
set up two gas crackers in the vicinity of Bombay and in Gujarat. 

The crude oil reserves at Bombay High are estimated to be of the 
order of over 750 million tonnes spread over an area of about 1,500 sq. km. 
From tne oil fields Associated gas is also available which is at present 
being consumed by the Fertilizer Plant at Trombay and by the Tata 
Thermal Power Station. It has opened up opportunities to have 
petroleum feedstocks in sufficient quantity to support a large-scale 
economic and viable petrochemicals industry, utilising optimum 
technology and product mix. 

Though Naphtha is a good feedstock for petrochemicals, its rising 
cost, supply constraints and its utilisation for the fertilizer manufacturing 
industry have inflicted constraints on its utilisation as an economic 
feedstock. All hopes for future petrochemical projects, therefore, centre 
on the use of Associated gas and Natural gas from Bombay High 


* For details see Petroleum Industry. 
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and Bassein fields. The gas has the following potential uses in order of 
priorities.^ 

1. Feedstock for fertilizers. 

2. Feedstock for petrochemicals. 

3. Production of LPG domestic fuel. 

4. Fuel for power generation. 

Of the above uses, Government has already completed the project 
for recovering the butane-propane fraction for LPG production at 
Uran in the environs of Bombay. The methane fraction of the gas is 
being piped to Bombay for fertilizer manufacture and to the giant power 
generation project of the Tatas at Trombay. The ethane and higher 
fractions are not being utilised as yet. It has been suggested by many 
committees of experts that optimal utilisation of the Associated gas 
should be planned to lead to the highest economic benefit. If the gas is 
utilised for the production of petrochemicals, the value additions would 
become very high and would h^»''^& high multiplier effect on other 
downstream activities. 

The Government of India'^^t^TO^ftfe^faus for utilisation of the gas 
for the production of fertilizer^igjm.'^^l^etrochemicals. The Petroleum 
Ministry has planned to const^i^jt^fiM^per plants of which two would 
be in Maharashtra, three in Gu^aipt, .anJ'two each in Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and U.P. All the tch ,p]|4^ill use the Bombay High Gas 
transported through pipelinc|^^Thd'L^P^|iignt using some four million 
cubic metre of Associated Gps Yr-om Bomb^ High is being incorporated 
at Uran. If India can set fipsy^Oishaitifial plants based on gas, she 
would save considerable for^ijj|^cha^e now spent on imports of 
petrochemicals. The Bombay High crude is highly rich in aromatics and 
the gas is ideal for production of petrochemicals. A gas cracker unit is 
proposed to be established in the environs of Bombay. This unit is pro¬ 
posed to crack about 5 lakh tonnes of ethane-propane mixture to produce 
3 lakh tonnes of ethylene and 40 thousand tonnes of propylene per ycar.^ 

As a result of the opportunities opened up by the Bombay High, the 
private sector petrochemicals manufacturers in Maharashtra (parti¬ 
cularly in Bombay) have applied for expansion of their existing manu¬ 
facturing facilities. Since a petrochemicals complex, even if sanctioned 
by Government, would take at least 6 years for commissioning, during 
which period the Associated gas waste may continue unabated, they have 
put up an interim proposal for effective utilisation of this gas till the 
Usar complex,® near Alibag, is commissioned. The State Government 
has supported the proposal. 

‘ D. N. Daruwala, “ Petrochemicals—Opportunities and Challenges ” (article). 

® D. N. Daruwala, op, cit. 

’ The Usar petrochemicals complex is expected to cost about Rs. 900 crores, 
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The interim proposal envisages a marginal modification of the separa¬ 
tion and LPG plant of ONGC at Uran to enable separation of about 
one lakh tonnes of ethane-propane gas per annum which would be 
supplied to the existing gas cracker of Union Carbide India Ltd., at 
Trombay. According to the proposal the Union Carbide Plant can be 
readily adopted to switch back from cracking one lakh tonnes of Naphtha 
to cracking one lakh tonnes of ethane-propane fraction from the Asso¬ 
ciated gas. This can be done at an estimated cost of Rs. 25 crores. This 
cracker would be in a position to produce about 55 thousand tonnes of 
ethylene per annum. The ethylene would be supplied to the other existing 
manufacturers of LDPE and HOPE to enable them increase their existing 
production capacity. The proposal involves an investment of only 
Rs. 6 crores by ONGC in the public sector, and the rest of the investment 
would come from the private sector. This proposal, it is claimed, would 
not only reduce the period of sub-optimal use of Bombay High Gas, but 
also would substitute existing im^to^ts^nd generate revenue to the public 
exchequer to the tunc of R.sC26 annum. The increase in the 


GNP as a result of implem^' 
Rs. 80 crores per annum. 

The proposal is under cm 
T he present plans of the Go 
metres per day capacity gas 
extraction facilities.^ 



oposal is estimated around 

the Government of India, 
to set up a 4 million cubic 
ation plant at Usar with LPG 


The alkali industry is a barsj^lBdiutra as it provides industrial raw 
materials for other industries. The growth of this industry in India is 
of recent origin. Caustic soda manufacturing which is an adjunct of 
the alkali industry had its first footing in India in 1941. The industry is 
essentially a product of the Second World War. There were 32 caustic 
soda plants in the country in 1974 of which one was located in Bombay. 
Till 1967 indigenous production of caustic soda was not sufficient to 
cater fully to the domestic demand, and imports had to be resorted. 
Since 1970 however there had been practically^o imports as indigenous 
production was sufficient to meet the internal demand. 


Besides caustic soda, the alkali industrial unit in Bombay, manufactures 
chlorine, caustic acid, hydrochloric acid and other chemicals. Since 
all these chemicals are industrial raw materials, the demand for them is 
naturally dependent upon the progress in the consuming sectors. The 
industry presents serious problems in regard to location, choice of process, 
fuel and raw material supplies. It is a capital intensive industry. 


' Petrochemicals from Bombay High, Maharashtra Economic Development Council, 
Bombay. 
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Till recently the industry had to import a substantial part of the 
machinery and equipment. The extent of dependence on imports has 
however diminished progressively with the establishment of indigenous 
fabrication facilities, and at present only about 20 per cent of the equip¬ 
ment is required to be imported. Salt, mercury, graphite anodes, etc., are 
the main raw materials required for the industry. 

The installed capacity of production of caustic soda in Bombay was 
28,950 tonnes in December 1973, while the actual production was 
14,100 tonnes in 1971: 26,900 in 1972 and 27,000 in 1973. The major 
handicaps faced by the industry are the increase in power tariffs and 
shortage of power which result in decrease in production. The Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association of India, formed in 1960, helps the firms 
in all matters connected with the development of the Industry as well as 
its day-to-day problems. 


Dyestuffs are essential ra'w:^® 
industries. A well established'*^ 
development of chemical ind^ 
link in the chain of other essenijia! 




n, silk, art silk and woollen 
>l^^try is a pre-requisite for the 
lies. It acts as an important 
1 industries such as, inorganic 


chemical industry and coal-tar on the one hand, and the fine 

chemical and pharmaceutic:^jfc^_i^^*;gxplosives, synthetic resins, 
plastics, etc., on the other. ThJSih^'stiy'c^rae diverted to the production 
of some defence materials inliytn^^;bf;W9.E^ 


The production of dyestuffs q^.d^J|^ifi|i^crmediaries in India is mainly 
a development of the post-independence period. Earlier these products 
were almost entirely imported from the U.K., Germany, Switzerland 
and the U.S.A. The foundation of the organised Indian dyestuff industry 
was laid in 1940 by the establishment of a small-scale plant by 
M/s. Associated Research Laboratory at Bhatghar near Pune. The British 
Government of India appointed a committee to prepare a plan for develop¬ 
ment of dyestuff industry in India. It was not however until 1952 that the 
production of dyestuffs started on a large scale when M/s. Atul Products 
Ltd. commissioned their plant at Atul for production of dyes and sulphur 
black in collaboration with American Cynamid Company. This was 
followed by the establishment of several large, medium and small-scale 
concerns, some of them with foreign collaboration for the manufacture 
of a variety of dyestuffs and their intermediaries. 


The growth of this industry in India during the last 25 years appears 
to be spectacular as compared to many other industries during this period. 
The growth of the Indian industry compares better with that in the other 
developing countries. 
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At present most of the dyestuff and intermediate plants are located in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. This is attributable to the fact that the 
necessary basic chemicals, such as acids and alkalis are produced in this 
area and the major consuming industry, namely, textile is also located in 
this area. The other buyers of dyestuffs, viz., pharmaceutical and plastic 
factories are also located in this area. 


The prospects of growth of this industry in Bombay city were however 
not very bright. This is mainly because dyestuff plants cause air and water 
pollution as they eject very strong effluents and gases. The Government 
have, therefore, decided to encourage dispersal of this industry from 
Bombay. The Kalyan industrial complex has however attracted very 
big dyestuff plants which could be attributed to the availability of infra¬ 
structure and nearness to Bombay. The Amar Dye Chem and Indian 
Dyestuffs Industries are located in this region. The registered offices of 
these concerns are in Bombay. 


The industry was granted tariff pjptection in 1954 which helped its 
further development. Indij^-d^eslufe^re now exported to many 
countries in the world ex^M^p^^Jply-China and East European 

The data based on Annualp^^^^^^ndustries are not separately 
available for dyestuffs indust^,^ data constraint forbids from 
analysing the structure of thii/impo^^Bt industry. 

Pesticides began to be used a^laigd^ale only after Independence. 
The first unit for manufacturing''BH®%^sJt up in 1952. India is however 
now one of the two largest producers of pest control chemicals in Asia. 
A majority of the pesticide manufacturing units are in the small-scale 
sector which produce formulations, such as, dusting powders, wettable 
powders and emulsified concentrates. The production of these essential 
chemicals in the country is much,less than the demand, as the consumption 
has increased considerably. The use of pesticides in the field of agriculture 
began slowly with the realisation that expansion of production depends 
to a large extent on the prevention of loss due to pest and disease infesta¬ 
tion. It was only during the Second Five Year Plan that the use of pesti¬ 
cides was given importance. The propagation of high yielding varieties 
and hybrid varieties, however, brought new pest problems hitherto of 
no economic significance. This increased the demand for pesticides. 
Realising their importance in the country’s agricultural economy, 
the public sector also has taken a considerable interest in development 
of this industry. 


The growth of this industry in India in terms of average production 
in tonnes was 7 per cent per annum from 1970-71 to 1975-76, while 
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the rate of consumption of pesticides rose by 29 per cent per annum 
during the same period.* 

Many of the raw materials like benzene, chlorine, methyl and ethyl 
alcohol, methylamine, phosphorous, pentasulphide, etc. are available 
locally though not in adequate quantities. Further growth of the petro¬ 
chemical industry in and around Bombay and Baroda will increase 
availability of raw materials. 

The Excel Industries with its factories at Jogeshwari and Amboli in 
Bombay and at Roha in Raigad district is a large manufacturing concern. 
It manufactures a variety of pesticides and fungicides. Another famous 
name in this industry is the Rallis India with plants at Bombay and 
Belapur (Thane district) on the outskirts of Bombay. The Muller and 
Phipps, a foreign collaboration concern, manufactures some kinds of 
insecticides in its plant at Vile Parle. It is a large-scale manufacturer. 

As per the Wealth of India, the Bombay Chemicals Private Ltd., 
Bombay, had an annual pro^ij^a, cVp.a<^ity of 96 thousand gallons of 
2 per cent pyrethium extt^i.4£|&.^fia|t^t pesticide. The Standard 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuti^i^i‘QKB||ftiv® 'bombay is another producer 
of insecticides. As per the ho^'^^j^^j^^dustrial Undertakings Licensed 
(1962), a firm in Bombay produce sulphuric insecticides 

with a production capacity of ^04^ tpnmels, divided equally into colloidal 
sulphur and wettable sulphur, of the firm are not available. 

The pesticides and fungiQ0^%^"tJfhc^ring industry in and around 
Bombay awaits a good futuie.-’lfhfe^ropi^aticn of improved agrarian 
techniques, intensive methods'PfcaltlVa^on and changing crop pattern 
with an emphasis on commercial cfti^rt afa'-^ound to accentuate the demand 
for these products. In fact the wide propagation of hybrid crops warrants 
a regular use of pesticides on a large scale. These factors will further 
strengthen the demand for the products of this industry. The expanding 
growth of petro-chemicals in and around Bombay will supply the 
necessary raw materials for this industry on a Rising scale at cheaper 
rates. 


FERTILIZERS 

Commercial fertilizers are categorised into straight fertilizers and 
mixed fertilizers. Straight fertilizers are sub-divided broadly into Nitrogen 
fertilizers. Phosphate fertilizers and Potash fertilizers. The first Indian 
super-phosphate factory was set up in 1906 in Madras State. In 1924 
another super-phosphate factory was set up in Bombay^. The total 
production and consumption of fertilizers was very meagre according to 
Western Standards. The conservative peasant who is inherently very 

* Dr. P. K. Narayanswamy "Pesticides Industry ”. 

* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963- 
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slow in adoption of scientific cultivation could hardly be persuaded 
to utilise fertilizers. Naturally there was no impetus to the growth of the 
industry. The apathetic attitude of the British Indian Government also 
did not provide any encouragement. It was only after Independence that 
there was a wide realisation of the importance of fertilizers. The pro¬ 
gressive Government after Indian Independence provided the necessary 
impetus to the growth of the industry and for popularising fertilizer use. 

The decade ending 1961 had been a period of intensive efforts to plan 
the production, distribution and utilisation of fertilizers. Expert Com¬ 
mittees were appointed by the Government of India, and experts were 
invited from abroad to advise on the problems of the industry. The 
fertilizer industry to-day constitutes a major public sector enterprise in 
India. At present there is an acute shortage of both nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic fertilizers, and efforts are being made in the public and private 
sectors to step up their production. 

At the commencement of^..^^,e^^|^51<J^n (1951-52), there were two 
principal units manufacturi^^^Bi^mfett^^lphate in the country, one 
of which was located in N^^^ftag^teSi^er in Kerala.^ Single super¬ 
phosphate prepared from iri^|itect,'3f4f)f|phosphate was the principal 
source of phosphatic fertilizc'^'liHi^jiJiB^rior to the First Plan period. 
Of the 14 plants manufactui^ng iSifper-phosphate, seven were located 
in the former Bombay Statd.in !l95i.“ 

It was in the Third Five-tYeariPIan that a giant fertilizer plant was 
established at Trombay in'itoombhy whijh was intended to produce 
mainly urea and nitrophosp^iS^bT'TSiidjtion to ammonium sulphate. 
The Rashtriya Chemicals at Trombay, an undertaking 

of the Government of India, is now one of the few giant projects of its 
kind in India. It has an installed capacity to produce 99,000 tonnes of 
urea per annum. It however, exceeded its installed capacity and manu¬ 
factured about 103,959 tonnes in a latest year. Its installed capacity as 
regards production of complex fertilizers is three lakh tonnes, its actual 
production amounting to about 255,510 tonnes in a latest year. The 
enterprise has an installed capacity to produce 3.61 lakh tonnes of ANP, 
the actual production being about 199,558 tonnes. The value of sales 
amounted to Rs. 95.80 crores in 1978-79 and to Rs. 174.10 crores in 
1979-80.® Formerly known as the Fertilizers Corporation of India, 
the Rashtriya Chemicals and Fertilizers is ideally situated as regards 
availability of feedstocks, sources of energy, transport facilities, etc. 
In recent years it has diversified its production. Besides, fertilizers, it 
produces a good amoxmt of sulphuric acid, elemental sulphur and many 

1 Ibid 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

’ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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other basic chemicals which are so very essential for other industries. 
The importance of sulphuric acid lies in the fact that its transport is 
hazardous, and it is required in bulk in Bombay. Elemental sulphur is not 
available as a mineral in India. 

The discovery and explorations of the Bombay High have illuminated 
the hopes and aspirations of the Indian nation. The Bombay High enabled 
the Government to review the entire feedstock policy for fertilizers. 
The nitrogenous fertilizer plants in the country are based on a variety 
of feedsotcks, such ar, natural gas. Naphtha, fuel oil, coal and coke 
oven g is. The initial development of nitrogenous capacity in the country 
was based primarily on indigenous feedstocks like coke, wood, etc. With 
the availability of suiplus Naphtha in the local refineries and disc overy 
of natural gas, production capacity was augmented in the sixties. After 
discovery of the Bombay High Oil and gas, the Government could 
review the entire feedstock policy, and formulated guidelines in this 
respect. Accordingly Naphtha ,is p^^Xsparingly only on considerations 
of exigencies and economics^^W|^J&i^^T|fuel oils is being restricted. 
Primarily gas is to be used aka fer^^]J^^bck, as it is most economical. 
It has been estimated that ojot dt^bhsis^l^availability of associated gas 
from Bassein, about 11 fertilizei^.laqfe,^,ptich with a capacity of 1,350 
t.p.d. (tonnes per day), can fie ^t^ffs'^ed.^ 

The expansion programmes jc^j^i^ltrombay Fertilizer Plant and the 
proposed Thai Vaishet Fertihz^^‘.J^cIj(^^e sanctioned on the basis of 
Bombay High and Bassein keibi^re^srtJih'Jy.^ 

The explorations at Bomba^High, thus, promise a very bright future 
for the expansion of the TroJtibq|y|^ca^fiper Plant and development of 
the Thai Vaishet Project near Bombay. The original authors of the 
Trombay Plant, though might not have visualised the promises of the 
Bombay High, now deserve national compliments. 

The Maharashtra Agro Industries Corporation which is a Government 
undertaking is also engaged in fertilizers production in Bombay besides 
other centres in Maharashtra. 

As per the Annual Survey of Industries in 1975-77 there were 19 
registered factories in Bombay engaged in the manufacture of fertilizers 
and pesticides. They provided employment to 3,102 employees including 
1,733 workers. The capital invested in the industry was Rs. 1,05,76.44 
lakhs. The value of total inputs of the industry was to the tune of 
Rs. 74,88,35 lakhs, while the value of total output was Rs. 94,63.02 
lakhs. The value of products of the industry stood at Rs. 90,22.91 lakhs, 
the value added on manufacture being Rs. 16,59.38 lakhs. 

^ Petrochemicals from Bomtay High, Maharashtra Economic Development Council, 
Bombay. 

=> Ibid. 
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The detailed statistics of the fertilizer and pesticides industry, the 
two sectors being grouped together, are furnished in Table No. 10. 

The data enable us to study the structure of this industry in Bombay. 


AGRO-INDUSTRIES 


Agro-industries are an important sector from the point of growth of 
the national economy. Besides providing employment, their importance 
lias in providing a valuable infrastructure for agricultural economy, but 
for which the latter is bound to stagnate. Though agriculture is the oldest 
industry in this country, the growth of agro-industries is only of recent 
origin. They started developing only after Independence. These industiies 
are mainly engaged in manufacture of chemical fertilisers, pesticides, 
insecticides, fungicides, agricultural implements and a variety of 
equipments. 


The Rallis India Limited manufactures a range of pesticides, solid as 
well as liquid, and has an inst^|eg^^^citx to manufacture about 28,260 
tonnes of pesticides per annum. . USwihbftte^ however this is a declining 
industry in Bombay. As the number of factories 

in this sector in Bombay in 1961 to 544 in 1976. 

This meant a decline by 43.a period of about 16 years. 
The employment in agro-industrifs^so declined from 2,62,957 in 1961 
to 2,06,954 in 1976, which by 21.3 per cent. 

PHARMAf^flG^- INDUSTRY 
The pharmaceutical industl^i^s 4 .vitaL sector of the national economy. 


and its products and services 
health-care. It has a record ot 


tial input in our programme of 
rents unmatched by very few 


other industries in India. Measured in terms of quantity and quality of 
growth, the pharmaceutical industry is in the front rank of India’s science- 
based industries. It is today a vertically integrated manufacturing sector 
producing almost all essential drugs, and meeting the country’s require¬ 
ments of formulations in full and of bulk drugs very substantially. It is 
pertinent to note that among the developing countries, India has the 
distinction of having the largest and the most modem pharmaceutical 
industry. It has now reached a stage which signifies a level of operation 
comparable to international standards of production, technology, 
management and quality. 

The industry is mainly concentrated in the western region, particularly 
in Bombay and Baroda. The principal reason for the quicker growth 
of this industry in this region is that the development of the chemicals 
and petrochemicals industries took place in the last about twenty years. 


' Growth of Industries in Maharashtra, Directorate of Industries, Maharashtra 
State. 

VF 4362—10 
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and hence the basic raw materials became available nearby for the 
manufacture of medical preparations. The development of petrochemical 
complexes at Bombay and Baroda has made available basic raw materials 
required for organic intermediates like ethylene, propylene. Benzene, 
toluene, xylene etc. Most of the raw materials needed for the production 
of antibiotics by fermentation processes are available nearby. Synthetic 
drugs need quite a number of basic organic chemicals which are used in 
the manufacture of organic intermediates. These are made available by the 
petrochemical complexes around Bombay and Baroda in a great measure. 

Independent India inherited, in August 1947, a pharmaceutical industry 
which had not come of age. The industry had behind it a chequered 
history since its establishment in the early years of this century. Alter¬ 
nating periods of growth and recession, of advance and setback 
constituted that history. 

But it was also a history which had an enterprising beginning, in that 
the industry owed its establjslqrtm^itb^Ae vision and effoits of three 
dedicated persons, Acharyal^i C^^i^&gilcutta, and Mr. T. K. Gajjar 
and Rajmitra B. D. Amin"^j^; WesteE^^ra (Baroda). They struggled 
against odds in the same the moneers of shipping and steel 

industries did in the initial 's^^^Jit^articular, the pioneers of the 
pharmaceutical industry had itoi i^ercome such difficulties as public 
prejudice towards allopathic medicin^ lack of government patronage, 
foreign competition and non:avaBability o^omponent raw materials. All 
the same, the use of chemotherapeutic ag^ts for the control and treat¬ 
ment of diseases was firmly estabUshed,'4iHanks to the efforts of organic 
chemists who discovered dri^^iti^^:^^irin and barbiturates. Other 
significant developments at about the same time, such as establishment 
of the Haffkine Institute and King’s Institute in 1904, Central Research 
Institute in 1905 and Pasteur Institute in 1907, and commencement by 
British scientists in India of research in tropical diseases like malaria, 
cholera, smallpox and typhoid, fostered a climate favourable for the growth 
of the nascent pharmaceutical industry in its first decade of existence. 

Fillip given by World Wars : The industry received a fillip during 
World War I as the local demand for allopathic medicines increased 
steeply and imports were almost completely cut off. Production of caffein 
from tea dust and of surgical dressings was established during this period 
which also witnessed increased manufacture of galenicals. But imports 
of pharmaceutical products were resumed immediately after the War. 
Consequently competition sharpened and the infant industry received 
a setback during the twenties. This adverse situation notwithstanding, 
the industry undertook, by 1930, the manufacture of biological products 
like sera and vaccines, anaesthetics like ether and chloroform and 
coal-tar distillation products like naphthalene and cresol. In 1930, again, 
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manufacture of Tetanus anti-toxin was taken up for the first time. The 
industry’s progress during the thirties, in the face of foreign competition, 
was slow buc steady. By 1939 it was able to meet 13 per cent of 
the country’s medicinal requirements. 

The outbreak of World War II in 1939 proved to be a shot in arm 
for the industry. In 1941, manufacture of an anti-dysenteric drug, 
lodochlor/Di-iodohydroxy-quinoline, was taken up for &e first time in 
the country. Manufacture of a number of alkaloids like ephedrine, 
santonin, strychnine, morphine, emetine, atropine and codeine was 
undertaken by the industry during this period. At the same time, produc¬ 
tion of chemotherapeutic drugs such as arsenicals, anti-leprotic drugs 
and colloidal preparations of calcium, silver, manganese, iodine, etc. 
was also established. Besides, manufacture of glandular products like 
liver extracts, pituitary extracts and adrenaline solutions was com¬ 
menced during the war period. The country became virtually self- 
sufficient in the production of seja and vaccines. By and large, by 1943, 
the Indian producers were fp pieet upto 70 per cent of the 

then medicinal requirement^^f jfi^^^te^;; 

The fact nevertheless reni^^^^at^e industry’s activities in the 
field of fine chemicals andwere mainly confined to 
processing and manufacture ‘of^ expounded preparations. They did 
not extend to the production ^^si|chf^lmTmaceuticals starting from the 
basic chemicals. The industj|yl^deveidpitfent during the war years was 
thus uneven. -L. ^ /*■. 

In the immediate post-war (1945^7), the world-wide shortage of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals cdStliyd^’’3lie Indian industry had, there¬ 
fore, no difficulty in maintaining its tempo of growth and even in develop¬ 
ing export markets for galenicals, alkaloids etc., though the total value 
of its production, consisting mostly of formulations was only of the 
order of Rs. 10 crores in 1947. But this favourable situation did not last 
long, for the Indian pharmaceutical industry could not keep pace with the 
war-time developments leading to the replacement of many familiar 
drugs by a number of new chemotherapeutic products and antibiotics. 

In the immediate post-Independence years from 1948 to 1953, several 
reputed international companies set up processing facilities in Bombay, 
Calcutta and parts of Western India. These companies, with their well 
equipped establishments in India, were able to keep abreast of the new 
discoveries in medicine and thus to issue new preparations. They had 
an assured supply of bulk pharmaceuticals from their principals, and they 
had established markets in India for their products. 

Of the 75 large-scale units in the country in 1952, as many as 35 were 
in the then Bombay State, 25 in West Bengal and only 15 units were 

VF 4362—lOa 
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located in other States. The State-wise distribution of small-scale units 
also presented a similar picture with Bombay accounting for 556 units 
of a total of 1,568 units in the entire country. West Bengal ranked second 
with 539 units. These two States thus accounted for 1,095 small-scale 
units. The following table illustrates this;— 

Number of Units in 1952 




Large-scale 

Small-scale 

Bombay 

35 

(47%) 

556 (35%) 

West Bengal .. 

25 

(33%) 

539 (34%) 

Other States .. 

15 

(20%) 

473 (31%) 


(100%) 1.568 (100%) 

Both the Central and SM^^Qi^^^fites^’ Were active participants in 
the industry in the then Sta|fe o£ in the initial stages. Among 

the Government factories we^;,^ Stores Depot at Bombay, 

(ii) the Indian Penicillin Bottjii^mi^i^t Pimpri, (m) the Shark Liver 
Oil Factory at Sassoon Dock| ^in!ib(iy'and (iv) the Haffkine Institute 
at Parel, Bombay. 

The following statement the carftal invested, value of raw 

materials consumed, total ^les and l^mr employed in the Central 
and State Government factoay State in 1952:— 


Va)ueofRaw 

Material consumed Labour 

(Rs.in lakhs) 


Name of factory 

Capital Sales 

invested 

(Rs. in lakhs.) 

Indige< 

nous 

Imported 

Techni¬ 

cal 

Non¬ 

techni¬ 

cal 

Total 

1. Indian Penicillin Bottling 
Plant, Piropri. 

44.50 

30.61 

1.23 

14.70 

5 

80 

85 

2. Government Shark Liver Oil 
Factory, Bombay 

2.10 

3.00 

3.09 


3 

11 

14 

3. Government Medical Stores 
Depot, Bombay 

2,40 

10.00 

7.00 


13 

57 

70 

4. Haffkine Institute, Bombay 

48.25 

20.00 

N.A. 

N.A. 

70 

500 

570 

Total 

97,25 

63.61 

9.32 

14.70 

91 

648 

739 
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Pharmaceutical and Drug Industry in Maharashtra 
No. of Units 

Large-scale .. 65 

Small-scale .. 1,327 

1,392 


Production 


Bulk Drugs 


(1974) 

Finished Products 
(Formulations) 


Organised Sector 
Small-scale Sector 


Total 



(Rupees in crores) 

9.4%) 198.80 (66%) 

43.00(62.3%) 


241.80 (65.4%) 


;e of the total pharmaceutical 
ia. 


Figures in brackets indicatet pep 
industry in Maharashtra to that/'iA _ 

The history of the pharmaceutical inpumy in Bombay can be traced 
back to 1868 when the Ken^-aUd Comm^'y was established to manu¬ 
facture pharmaceuticals. It w^^lltwe^^y the Zandu Pharmaceutical 
Works in 1910 which producer'I^uitirb4ic and allopathic medicines. 
Establishment of the H. J. Fo.ster and Co. in 1924 was an important 
addition to the industry. This company was subsequently renamed as 
Glaxo Laboratories in July 1968 which became a public limited company. 
It was followed by the May and Baker in 1928 and the Chemical, Indus¬ 
trial and Pharmaceutical Laboratories in 1935, in Bombay. 


With these pioneers, the industry developed progressively, particularly 
in the post-Independence period. The earlier concerns have their plants 
mainly in the Worli, Prabhadevi, Dadar and Parel areas of Bombay, 
while comparatively new factories found a home in Andheri-Kurla 
region, Bhandup, Jogeshwari and Mulund regions. There are about 
43 large-scale manufacturing concerns in Bombay at present. The rapid 
development of the industry in this city during the past about 25 years 
gave a great impetus to the growth of a very large number of units 
in the medium and small scale sectors in Bombay. The development of 
pharmaceuticals also encouraged growth of a large number of small 
scale units manufacturing containers, packing material and other ancillary 
industries in Bombay. 
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The industrial skyline of Bombay has, over the past 15 years changed 
very considerably from the smoking chimneys of leading textile mills 
to the neatly designed, modern sophisticated plants of complex chemical 
based industries with the pharmaceutical industry topping the list. The 
textile industry, undoubtedly, still dominates the industrial economy of 
Bombay in terms of employment, but with textiles already having 
become a “ sick ” industry, chemical-based industries, including pharma¬ 
ceuticals, now head the list of industries in the Bombay-Pune industrial 
belt. 

Contrary to the trend of development of pharmaceutical industry in 
West Bengal, Bombay’s growth in this vital sector has been on more 
modem and scientific lines. New units were set up not only with the 
latest technology available from the advanced countries but also with 
foreign capital participation. The post-Second World War boom in 
the pharmaceutical industry witnessed the opening in Bombay of the 
sales and marketing offices pharmaceutical companies in 

the world. This couple^"withMll^ie^^ent infrastructure facilities 
available at Bombay ancWcr euviroit^^l^^ulated the growth of the 
pharmaceutical industry in and aroi^,^bmbay. 

The initial free flow ofintemationanwSmoIogy and know-how helped 
the nascent pharmaceutical industry;’^ attain a degree of development 
and complexity that took douWe |lia^t time for many other developed 
countries to accomplish. 'end^your almost all the major 

countries having a well peveloped pharmaceutical industry have 
contributed in one way or another. Thus, we have in Bombay region 
today pharmaceutical comppiiis^-i British, American, Swiss, 

German, Japanese and Dutch collaboration. 

This tie-up with leading foreign manufaoturershas also given an impetus 
to research and development in this industry. Two of the country’s best 
drug research laboratories are located in Bombay. The two research 
laboratories in Bombay, viz. CIBA-GEIGY Research Centre and Hoechst 
Research Centre have contributed immensely to technological advance¬ 
ment in the field. Another important consequence of this international 
co-operation in this most innovative, technology-based enterprise is that 
the industry today encompasses the whole spectrum of pharmaceutical 
operations, research and development, production, marketing, rigid 
quality control, personnel development and professional management. 
These factors have not only generated within the country the technological 
capability to produce drugs of the highest standards and quality but it 
has also put India firmly on the world map for pharmaceutical exports. 

The statistics of the Annual Survey of Industries for 1973-74 and 
1975-77 reveal immense development of the drugs and pharmaceutical 
industry in Greater Bombay. According to this survey there were 129 
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factories in 1973-74 which increased to 162* in 1975-77. They provided 
employment to 21,013 persons including 15,045 workers in 1973-74 
which increased to 24,380 persons including 14,204 workers in 1975-77. 
The capital investment in this industry increased from about Rs. 87.46 
cTores in 1973-74 to about Rs. 1,06.84 crores in 1975-77. The fixed 
capital of the factories was Rs. 31,39,28,100 in 1973-74 and 
Rs. 38,25,90,000 in 1975-77. The working capital was increased from 
Rs. 53,37,07,800 in 1973-74 to Rs. 61,14,72,000 in 1975-77. This is 
a highly capital intensive industry requiring modern equipment. 

The industry worked for 68 , 68,686 man-days, while its wage bill 
amounted to Rs. 32,05,81,000 per annum during the A. S. I. period of 
1975-77. The factories had paid a wage bill of Rs. 21,21,73,300 in 1973-74. 
Fuel consumption of the factories was worth Rs. 2,16,44,700 in 1973-74 
and Rs. 4,40,34,000 per annum in 1975-77. The value of raw material 
utilised was Rs. 94.48,97,100 ifl 1973-74 which increased to 
Rs. 12,90,359,000 per annum The total value of inputs of the 

Bombay pharmaceutical 07,61,06,900 in 1973-74 

which stood at Rs. l,69,94,7l^^!ffl?^;l|^;^. The total output of the 
factories increased from to Rs. 2,49,22,10,000 per 

annum during 1975-77. The wt^of/i^gs and medicines produced 
increased from Rs. 1,59,22,63,40Otia ^973-74 to Rs. 2,23,07,85,000 in the 
period 1975-77. The value ad^^-4^ .t^ufacture was Rs. 52,24,79,300 
in 1973-74 which increased t<f OT'^piiSS^.e figure of Rs. 75,01,08,000 
per annum during 1975-77. "the value-ot pl^t and machinery increased 
from Rs. 34,75,90,100 to )00 during the period of 

comparison. The net incon^;" 30 f: thq;| factories was as high as 
Rs. 66,32,17,000 per annum during the Annual Survey of Indusiries of 
1975-77. 

The above statistics lead us to the conclusion that the industry regis¬ 
tered a steady progress over the period of comparison. This highly capital 
intensive industry contributes significantly to the gross national product, 
besides providing employment to 24,380 persons. This is also a highly 
paid industry which assures good returns on capital. In fact, it is one of 
the most prosperous and developing industries. It has hardly suffered 
from stagnation or any other development problems which are peculiar 
to many other industries in the country. With the growing health 
consciousness and medical services available, the industry never suffered 
from demand recession also. 

The large-scale pharmaceutical companies in Bombay are found to 
distribute very high rates of dividend on shares. The units in this city 

♦ As per the Director General of Technical Development, Government of India, 
there are 43 large-scale factories in Bombay out of the total of 120 large-scale 
units in India. 
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are reported to export medicinal products worth more than Rs. 20 
crores per annum. It is thus an important industry from the point of 
view of exports. Though the development of the pharmaceutical 
industry in Bombay, as that in India, is yet to match, in some respects, 
with that in the advanced countries in the world, it is nevertheless pre¬ 
eminent among the developing countries in this field. As the UNIDO 
Expert Group put it, the level of operations of this industry, which is 
comparable to international standards in production technology and 
quality of products, had been reached after many years of experience 
with international collaboration. Some of the multi-national companies 
have undertaken an intensive research and development programme 
so as to reach advanced international standards. Their progress in the 
production of the most complex synthetic drugs, antibiotics and a wide 
range of therapeutic and prophylactic medicines have also contributed 
to raising the standard of medical care in the country. 


In view of the crucial li^^a^l^" products of this industry. Govern¬ 
ment have been devotiniic^sidefable attention to its needs and 
regulating its working. Re^i^,!t^7.®*?V5ernment of India, on the basis 
of the Hathi Committee Re;^jf^m^^ided to allocate priority to the 
public sector; to regulate l^l^^iiti^articipation of multi-national 
companies to 40 per cent inthose not engaged in bulk drugs 

^nonalise price structure in the case 
ar^best interest of the country. 


involving high technology ad 
of many drugs. These mea^i 


and are not likely to ham; 


tbp pfogiress of the industry in Bombay. 


COSMETICS, DETERGENTS 


This segment of industry is conceived, for purposes of this analysis, to 
include manufacturing perfumes, cosmetics, lotions, hair dressing materials, 
tooth pastes, soaps, synthetic detergents, shampoos, shaving products, 
cleaners, washing and scouring products and other toilet preparations. 
The industry thus covers a wide range of chemical-based goods of house¬ 
hold use. This classification of the industry accords with the grouping 
adopted by the Annual Survey of Industries, the detailed statistics accord¬ 
ing to which are furnished in Table No. 10 in this chapter. As per the 
Annual Survey of 1975-77, there were 40 registered factories engaged in 
this industry in Bombay which provided employment to 8,112 employees 
including 6,242 workers. The fixed capital in the factories in Bombay 
was Rs. 28,54.41 lakhs, the working capital Rs. 30,53.31 lakhs, while 
the invested capital was Rs. 82,54.41 lakhs. The outstanding loans of the 
companies were very high at Rs. 56,29.95 lakhs which were a little less 
than the fixed and working capital taken together. The industry worked 
for 26,97,609 man-days per annum. The total emoluments paid to 
employees were Rs. 11,14.38 lakhs while the share of wages to workers 
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was comparatively lower, viz., Rs. 6,03.16 lakhs. This shows the 
preponderance of technically qualified personnel over workers. 

The raw material consumption of the factories was to the order of 
Rs. 1,34,74.14 lakhs, the other inputs being worth Rs. 22,98.15 lakhs 
per annum. The value of plant and machinery in the industry 
was Rs. 28,41.88 lakhs. The value of total inputs was computed at 
Rs. 1,64,10.63 lakhs as against the total output of Rs. 2,18,38.82 lakhs per 
year during the survey period. The value of products was to the tune of 
Rs. 2,06,04.86 lakhs. The value added on manufacture by the industry 
was computed at Rs. 51,97.68 lakhs. The net income of the factories 
in Bombay was enumerated at Rs. 47,49.77 lakhs. 

These statistics bring home some conclusions about the industry. The 
outstanding loans are quite high. The ratio of output to inputs is very 
high which means high profitability in the industry in Bombay. The value 
added is also considerably high. ^%e>.total output is about 260 per cent 
of the invested capital. It rasStfsjjSj%IK@^i^^n.s on capital. 

Though attempts were m'^e-^early ;t^'^ 79 to manufacture soap on 
western lines at Meerut, the hr^j|^!^ac^ry in India on modem lines 
was established as a private &fei$iis^by>^he Tatas at Cochin. This was 
followed by manufacture of sc^p byi^ilGodrej and Boyce in Bombay, 
which was the first factory in 'Bomba|. !^nd second in India. When the 
Tatas and the Godrej enterrfth^. ‘fiel^'India was importing soap. But 
the swadeshi movement lai^h^ by;in'|i?ibnalist leaders gave a great 
fillip to the indigenous industrylo strive. about 1930, several big and 
medium sized factories startedtrained personnel, and about 
85 per cent of the material cdufd^Be"obtained in India. But soon the 
industry had to face foreign competition. With a view to organise the 
industry on an All India basis, the All India Soap Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion came into existence in 1934 at Calcutta. The establishment of soap 
factories by the Lever Brothers, now called Hindustan Lever, in 1933-34 
gave new dimensions to the industry, with which imports of soap fell 
down. The Second World War provided an impetus to &e Indian industry 
as there was a drastic curtailment of foreign supplies.^ Since the Second 
War there was a gradual growth of small-scale soap factories. The 
industry in the cottage industry sector received encouragement from the 
cult of Khadi and Swadeshi, particularly from the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, which has a big centre at Borivli in Bombay, 
known as Kora Gramodyog Kendra. 

Synthetic detergents now occupy an important place in soaps and 
cleaning media. Synthetic detergents were not manufactured in India 
before the Second Five-Year Plan, though their usefulness in washing 

* Kothari's Investor’s Encyclopaedia. 
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costly fabrics like rayon, silk and nylon had already made them popular. 
The Swastik Oil Mills of Bombay went into production of synthetic 
detergents for the first time in India in 1957. In the following year another 
unit, namely, Hindustan Lever, Bombay, took up production of synthetic 
detergents. The combined annual capacity of the two units was 7,315 
tonnes in 1961. Additional production capacity amounting to 5,304 
tonnes was licensed to new units in Maharashtra and one in West 
Bengal.^ 

Besides the numerous smalt manufacturers of soap and detergents in 
Bombay, the principal companies which deserve mention are as under. 
The Godrej Soaps, the oldest in Bombay, has a factory at Vikhroli. It 
has an installed capacity to produce 13,860 tonnes of soaps and 20,000 
tonnes of fatty acids. The sales turnover of the unit in respect of soaps 
was Rs. 8.49 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 11.51 crores in 1979-80. The 
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Interfran, Geoffrey Manners (1943), Glaxo Laboratories, Herbertsons 
Ltd. (1936), Industrial Perfumes (1957), Johnson and Johnson (1957), and 
Kelkar and Company (Mulund). The years of establishment are given in 
brackets wherever available, as per the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
Directory. The tooth-pastes manufactured by the Hindustan Lever, Colgate 
Palmolive, Ciba-Geigy and Vicco Laboratories in Bombay find a good 
market, though there are other companies out of Bombay which also 
share the market. Tooth-brushes are manufactured in Bombay by the 
Colgate Palmolive, Ciba-Geigy, the Aryan Ltd. and many others. 

PLASTIC MATERIALS. SYNTHETIC RESINS AND 
FIBRES AND TURPENTINE 

This sector of chemical industry is conceived to comprise manufacture 
of turpentine, synthetic resins, plastic materials and synthetic fibres 
like nylon, teryelene except glass. This is also the classification adopted 
by the Annual Survey of Industries^JJ^e statistics according to which are 
furnished in Table No. 10 pn(d^^j^Mmit^a.ls and Chemical Products 
industry. According to the ^i^t^’^ Vsjg W^there were 129 factories in 
this industry in Bombay provided employment to 

6,828 employees including The number of factories 

declined to 29 in 1975-77 whicb'^^l^^ployment to 4,304 employees 
including 2,847 workers. The Qahitel investmemt in the industry was 
valued at Rs 56,02.73 lakhs in 50,84.65 lakhs in 1975-77. 

The factories consumed raw 4 jntl^iaV%a|^ Rs. 55,24.00 lakhs and 
Rs. 45,22.24 lakhs, respectively in 1973-'74^nd 1975-77. The value of 
products of the factories was’'^ the order of Rs. 1,05,29.17 lakhs in 
1973-74 and Rs. 77,37.89 lakhs^pe^i^tn^Epijin 1975-77. The total output 
of the industry in Bombay was computed at Rs. 1,07,76.83 lakhs in 
1973-74 and at Rs. 82,41.11 lakhs in 1975-77. The value of total inputs 
was computed at Rs. 68,63.49 lakhs and Rs. 62,08.55 lakhs, respectively 
in the above mentioned years. The value added on manufacture in the 
years under reference was enumerated at Rs. 34,21.91 lakhs and 
Rs. 15,87.87 lakhs in 1973-74 and 1975-77, respectively. 

It can safely be deduced from the above statistics that there was 
an all-round decline in the industry in Bombay over the period of study. 
The decline was in respect of all asp«;ts including number of factories, 
employment, capital, consumption of raw material, production, inputs, 
output as well as value added on manufacture. The decline might, however 
be a transitory stage in the period studied. The high ratio of output to 
inputs and a large quantity of value added on manufacture show the 
profitability of the industry. It is not a labour-intensive industry, while 
it requires highly sophisticated machinery. The manufacture of plastic 
chemicals and synthetic fibres involves the use of the latest type of 
machinery and advanced technology. 
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Plastic now forms an integral part of modern life and finds a place 
everywhere in industry and at home. It is closely linked with the develop¬ 
ment of basic chemicals in the country, and the development of this 
industry is due to its versatile application. The flexibility with which 
plastic materials can be worked makes them simple and cheaper than 
metals, wood, stone or ceramics. Their properties can be altered to 
meet specific needs. The lightness of plastic in weight, its resistance to 
corrosion, easy formability, thermal and electric resistance, and complete 
colour range makes it useful in a wide range of consumers goods as well 
as electric goods and industrial uses. 


The development of the plastic industry in India as in other countries, 
assumed special significance with the development of some basic chemical 
industries. The growth of the chemical industries in the country during 
the Second Five-Year Plan encouraged the growth of the plastic 
industry.^ 

The plastic industry ha rdI;f '«^Stpd^'flf' India before the Second World 
War. Government encourag^fi^^mr-ljjgfe^mand, and needs of growing 
inHiisfrinlisatinn TirnviHfiH :i-'lkfi'tiriltlff''’fi^^>his industry. Its growth WaS 

substituting to the products 


industrialisation provided a 
both supplementary to otherf|M 


^iJhported plastic materials marked 
le the manufacture of plastic 
inning of the Indian plastics 
3^rcg^,felluloid articles from imported 
e'-thinies of this century. The articles 
tft^^vIK^ombs, soap boxes, ash trays 


of glass and metal industries, j 

The fabrication of end produf- 
the beginning of the plastic 
chemicals commenced muc^^tj^.. The 
industry could be traced to t] 
celluloid sheets and rods duri 
produced by the pioneering 
and similar domestic articles. The manufacture of combs was started 
at Jessore, now in Bangla Desh, in 1926.^ Over the years the plastic 
industry has grown into a major industry producing hundreds of items 
apart from articles like leather cloth, PVC sheeting, phenolic laminates, 
polyethelene films and tubes. 

Tarilf protection to the industry started with the protective levy on 
phenol formaldehyde moulding powder and electrical accessories in 
1950.® The protection was extended from time to time upto December 
1959. The protection was particularly liberal to the section engaged in 
the manufacture of phenol formaldehyde moulding powder and plastic 
buttons. 


The indigenous industry was centred mainly in Bombay and Calcutta, 
though it has decentralised to many other centres in the country. The 
Indian Plastics Ltd. founded in 1944 is a pioneering manufacturer in 


‘ Kothari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 

* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

• Ibid. 
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Bombay. It lias a factory at Kandivli which manufactures plastic 
articles in a very big range, electrical accessories, PF moulding powders, 
UP and MF moulding powders and synthetic resins. Its production 
capacity and actual production in a latest year are given below^:— 


Item 

Installed 

capacity 

Production 

(Tonnes) 

Sales Turnover 

1978-79 1979-80 




(Rs. in crores) 

PF moulding powder .. 

2,400 

1,603') 


UP and MF moulding powder . . 

1,050 

481 

5.51 5.38 

Synthetic resins 

1,000 

266j 



This company is setting up a joint venture chemcial project in Indonesia 
the approval to which is granted by the Government of India. The 
Plastic Extruders, Bombay, were manufacturing lay-flat tubings. The 
manufacture of PVC sheets was^,RUrted in 1954 by the Plastic and 
Industrial Corporation, Bombaj^Thi^’firm .also took up the production 
of long-playing phonogra^fefSptdSifeThe Polychem Ltd., Bombay, 
founded in 1957 has one facraj^t-^regRon and another at Chembur. 
It manufactures a number of^hmicals/sellulosic plastics, polystyrene 
styrene monomers, and othtff^tcjttib^lting, thermoplastic materials. 
It has collaboration agrcementi^tlf l^ni international company. 

The Capnhans India Ltd.^poieigifc^mpany, has a plant in Sewri, 
besides other plants at Tha^llpj5hi]c.iam\Roha. It manufactures PVC 
sheets, acrylic sheets, lamina\ ^^dclay,CQ /ted paper. The sales turnover 
of all the units of the compan^a’fflbntft'^ to Rs. 20.78 crores in 1978-79 
and Rs. 25.27 crores in 1979-w?5l^s^^5anding its production capacity 
of rigid and flexible PVC films and sheets to 7,680 tonnes per annum.® 
The Exomet Plastics with works in Bombay and Taloje (Raigad district) 
is another manufacturer of high density polyethelene pipes, etc. 

Synthetic fibres have revolutionised the entire textile industry. They 
have several economic advantages over cottpn and other natural fibres. 
Synthetics are more durable, bright and can be manufactured in a wide 
range of colours and sheds. They are wrinkle-proof and do not require 
frequent ironing as in the case of natural fibres. It is therefore natural 
that synthetic fibres should replace natural fibres in the wearing apparel 
as in other uses. 

The growth of the synthetic fibre industry is of very recent origin. 
The manufacture of nylon and teryelene fabrics started on a commercial 
scale in the mid-fifties. Nylon garments preceded teryelene and acrylic 

^ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

^ Kothari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 

® A State-wisa Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981, 
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fabrics in the markets. In the initial stages the fibres were imported in 
bulk. The Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Chemicals Ltd., established in 
Bombay, in 1958 has a factory at Goregaon (East). It manufactures 
nylon textile yarn, polyester yarn and nylon tyre cord. 


The Garware Plastics Ltd., Bombay, established in 1947, is a large- 
scale manufacturer of all kinds of plastic items like rigid PVC pipes, 
conduits and sheets, flexible PVC tubes, sheets and films, polyester films, 
industrial moulding, electrical conduits ete. It also produces high impact 
polystyrene sheets for refrigerators and vacuum forming industries as 
also injection moulding of highly sophisticated items like cabinets of 
transistor radios, television sets, tape recorders, cassettes, battery 
containers, and helmets used in defence services and mines. It also 
manufactures nylon tyres for conveyor systems and other kinds of custom 
moulded applications involving high degree of accuracy and precision. 
It’s associate company, the Garvrare Nylons at Pune manufactures 
nylon filament yarn and poly^st^^fl^l^r^t^arn. The Garware Synthetics 


t dumber of synthetic items. ’ 

las two factories in Bombay, 
manifi’acture PVC films and sheets, 
tapes, PVC asbestos flooring 


produces nylon bristles, fishh 

The Bhor Industries establ: 
viz. at Prabhadevi and Borivl' 

PVC foam leather cloth, PV.^ - -, , - 

tiles, coated wall paper and a sheets and films. The Blow Plast 

established in 1965 has a fact^gpt^-l.^ll»^P besides the one atNashik. 
It manufactures PVC footwi 


The machinery installed by the industry 4s. imported in some measure. 
A few engineering concerns in Calcutta are now manufactur¬ 

ing some machinery. Though some concerns have setup tool rooms and 
production of moulds for compression and dies for extrusion, the 
complicated moulds are imported. 



It was mainly in the sixties of this century that the industry made 
rapid progress on account of the establishment of the petrochemical 
complexes in and around Bombay. The plastic industry has been facilitated 
by the development of the petrochemical units which made available 
petroethylene to produce PVC and polyethylene. Its growth was 
accelerated also by the rise of plastic machinery manufacture and the 
availability of technical know-how. 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, VARNISHES AND PIGMENTS 

This is an important industry which is mainly localised in Bombay 
and Calcutta. Being the cheaper protective agent for durable articles of 
industrial use, the functions of the paint industry are similar to those of 
packing and storage in the marketing of goods. The important consumers 


* Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory, 1976,. 
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of this industry are the railways, transport companies, automobiles, 
ships, aeroplanes, building operations, and electrical equipment and 
appliances. 

The first production of Indian paints commenced on a small scale 
in 1890 near Calcutta.^ The first large-scale unit was incorporated in 
1902 also near Calcutta. Till the end of the First World War, the latter 
was the only unit engaged in the manufacture of paints on a large scale 
in the country. In the initial stages, the indigenous industry which was 
managed by British firms supplied marine finishes and general structural 
paints, while the needs of the paints of high quality were met by imports. 
With the increasing demand for paints during the First World War, 
Indian industrialists turned their attention to this field, and thus some 
of the prominent paint manufacturing concerns in India came into 
existence. During the inter-war years many small units also commenced 
production of paints. During the Second World War, a large demand 
for paints and varnishes scarcity of imported materials 

provided a stimulus to tht indigenojK^^dustry. The rapid growth of 
the paints consuming after^@ependence offered a further 

stimulus to the developmenli^fUie paint industry. 

Prior to the First Plan pei^oa^bsjWwere 50 major organised units 
and about 200 small units enga^d^in ipanufacturing of paints, varnishes 
and enamels in the country. .units, 16 were in Maharashtra 

and 18 in West Bengal. Of 13^ litcR^tion capacity in the industry 
which was estimated at d^S ^j-tgn hes; i^the country in 1951,46,000 
tonnes was accounted for by^B iirms ifi^aharashtra and West Bengal. 
Most of the units in Maharafeifi^i^Kilfrora Bombay. 

The production of paints, varnishes, enamels and lacquers failed to 
hit the target during the Second Plan. Nevertheless, production increased 
substantially during that period. There was considerable improvement 
in quality surface quoting materials, such as aluminium paints, natural 
and synthetic enamels, heald varnishes and insulating varnishes after 
about 1960-61. New items like super synthetic enamels for coating of 
copper wire, finishes for bakelite, luminous paints, lacquer finishes, 
cold cure epikote finishes, hot dip protective coatings, level indicating 
paints, paints capable of withstanding temperature of the order of 
1500 F. Food can lacquers, special adhesives for layer batteries, gasolene 
finding paste, synthetic iron oxide pigments and pigment dyestufl's were 
also being manufactured after 1960-61. 

The development of synthetic paints also known as latex paints was 
started mainly after 1960-61. These paints are generally based on polymers 
such as styrene butadiene, vinyl acetate, and polyacrylates. The paint 


* Dr. H. Trivedi, Indian Paint and Varnish Industry ”. 
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industry was brought within the purview of the Industries (Development 
and Regulation) Act of 1951 from 1957. 


There were 34 fac tories engaged in the manufacturing of paints, enamels, 
varnishes and pigments in Bombay in 1970, of which two were established 
during the decade 1910-20; three during 1931-40; nine during 1941-50; 
fifteen during 1951-60 and five during 1961-70.' The various phases of 
the growth of the industry can be judged from these figures. 


The Asian Paints with two factories, one in Bombay and another at 
Taloje near Bombay is one of the famous paint manufacturers in Bombay. 
The value of its sales was computed at Rs. 34.60 crores in 1978-79. 
The Goodlass Nerolac Paints, a foreign concern has a factory at Lower 
Parel besides a unit at Thane. The sales turnover of this company was 
to the extent of Rs. 19.59 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 26.57 crores in 
1979-80. The third reputed company at Chembur, viz., the Bombay 
Paints and Allied Products has an installed capacity to produce about 
12,000 tonnes of paints, ejiap[i,fi^^v\rpighes. etc. Us sales turnover 
amounted to Rs. 6.30 crorei 


RUBBER, PLij 
COAL P 



LEUM AND 
DUSTRY 


The manufacture of rubber,! petroleum and coal products is 

one of most important industgj^^fj^^l^bay. This sector of industries 
is comparatively very young rubber factory being started 

only in 1921 in Bengal. Piocto^iL.dt hati^I rubber in the country and 
a vast potential market have cc!?PPfBtliC?8^ the growth of rubber industry. 
It attracted some foreign as well® Wdfgit^ioneers to enter this industry. 
The Second World War provided the impetus to its growth which received 
further encouragement with development planning after 1950-51. The 
industry made tremendous progress since the mid-fifties. 


The industry manufactures a wide range of products from heavy duty 
automotive tyres to tiny articles like balloons, including innumerable 
types of specialised industrial and mechanical products required by 
various industries like the automobile, aircraft, railways, shipping, 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, sports goods, engineering as also agricultural 
goods. It also caters to the needs of defence forces of the country. 


The rubber, plastic, petroleum and coal products industry of Bombay 
is a highly modernised and sophisticated industrial sector. The industry 
is characterised by a high degree of rationalisation and advanced techno¬ 
logy which are a sine qua non for its development. It is managed by 

' Prospects of Co-operative Movement in the Paint Industry, Indian Paints and Allied 
Industries Association. 

* A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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technocrats of high merit and experience. A number of chemical 
technologists and technocrats are available in Bombay. 

The rubber and rubber products industry of Bombay comprised 
50 registered factories which provided employment to 4,518 workers ift 
1956. It was still a very young industry in the city which expanded in 
subsequent years. The petroleum and coal industry was also in it* 
infancy in 1956 when it comprised 14 factories providing employment to 
5,358 persons. Of the 50 rubber and rubber products factories, 36 were 
in the suburbs, the rest being in the city. Of the 14 factories engaged in 
petroleum and coal products, 8 were in F Ward while only two were in 
the suburbs. The subsequent development of both these industiies was 
in the suburbs of Bombay. 

According to the All India Rubber Industries Association there were 
over 200 rubber goods manufacturing units in Greater Bombay, of which 
45 were its members in 1977. However, these 45 units accounted for 
80 per cent of the total consujpiptic^di r^^ rubber. Most of the factories 
which are not members of; are in the small-scale or 

cottage industry sector. The'‘^;^l^!S®filfe^'&ccording to the association, 
provided employment to ab(^^^12,0^^^rkers in Bombay in 1977. 

The industry is a capital intSn^e^ra^ith exception of a few sectors 
which are labour intensive. The;ii]^JiiSjtr^’s total turnover is estimated to 
exceed Rs. 750 crores, and emplg^eji^s^vsr a lakh of persons (in India).^ 
The industry’s average annurfgftmh f^e^liuring the Post-Independence 
period has been of the ordei^ifl^,(j^,B per. ie|j(lt. This growth can be attri¬ 
buted to factors such as, (i) vast internal market, (ii) rapid industria¬ 
lisation in the country, (Hi) fiftpiAjr^er^bait in standard of living of the 
people, and (rv) availability of raw materials. Maharashtra accounts for 
about 23 per cent of the country’s total consumption of raw rubber. 

The industry caters to most of the needs of the Indian market. Besides, 
it has also emerged as an exchange earner*. In the matter of quality, 
Indian rubber products are comparable to those of industrially developed 
countries. 

In the paras that follow the important rubber products industries are 
dealt with individually. 

The Annual Survey of Industries has grouped the tyre and tube industry 
and petroleum refineries under the category of manufacture of rubber, 
plastic, petroleum and coal products. In the nature of things, Bombay 
ranks first in Maharashtra as regards the development of this industry, 
while Bombay’s share in the production of the goods is very high as 
compared to the production in India also. As per the Annual Survey of 

1 All India Rubber Industries Association (Information received). 

® The total exports from Maharashtra were worth about Rs. 3.84 crores in 1975-76, 

VF 4362—11 
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Industries (1975-77), there were 538 factories in this segment in Bombay 
\yhich accounted for 73.30 per cent of the total number of factories 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber, plastic, petroleum and coal 
products in Maharashtra State. The invested capital of the factories in 
Bombay was as high as Rs. 1,37,55 lakhs which formed 75.58 per cent 
of the invested capital of all factories in this category in Maharashtra. 
The factory employment in this sector in Bombay was to the order of 
24,691 or 71.88 per cent of the total employment in this sector in the 
State. The value of output of this industry in Bombay was Rs. 4,67,51 lakhs 
which accounted for 84.32 per cent of the total output in Maharashtra. 
Th's clearly indicates the spectacular share of Bombay in the output of 
these products in Maharashtra. The vaim added on manufacture by the 
sector of industry in Bombay which was worth Rs. 45 34 lakhs or 
73.24 per cent of the total for Maharashtra also shows the eminence 
of the city in this field as in others. 



The structure of the rubljer,,, 
industry in Bombay can be tr 
of Industries in 1973-74 an 


petroleum and coal products 
Itfe^tatistics of Annual Survey 
^ shed in Table No. 11. 


I ■ I n 

Manufacture of Ruber, PLAs^iq.'fferROLEUM and Coal Products, 


Rubber, 


leum and C 


> g 'pfc anti Tube 
3uetR'- industry 


(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 


Petroleum Refineries 


Item 


1973-74 


’1973-74 1975-77 1973-74 


1975-77 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

No. of estimated facto¬ 
ries. 

464 

538 

28 

21 

6 

7 

2. 

Fixed capital (Rs.) 

65.88.63 

62,67-53 

8.67.11 

11,11.27 

40,51.96 

35,35.34 

3. 

Working capital (Rs.) .. 

50,60.17 

52,64.58 

IO,:’5.19 

10,42.61 

21,97.56 

26,88.63 

4. 

Capital investment (Rs.) 

1,20,11.50 

1,37,55.14 

21,89.05 

28,03.02 

55.21.82 

74,25,79 

5. 

Outstanding Loans (Rs.) 

47,52.07 

51,68.17 

7,24.81 

15,83.40 

16,88.75 

8,67.78 

6 . 

Mandays worked 

N.A.- 

71,68,265 

N.A. 

15,84,585 

N.A. 

6,21,822 

7. 

AH workers 

20.964 

18,281 

4,218 ■ 

3.905 

1,499 

1,203 

8. 

All employees 

27,046 

24,691 

5.650 

5,378 

2,222 

1,786 

9 

Wages to workers (Rs.) 

9.88.26 

11,28.54 

3,49.12 

3,96.63 

1,86.95 

2,18.12 

10. 

Total emoluments (R$.) 

17,44.29 

22.11.11 

5,99.29 

7.94.57 

4.14.39 

4,84.69 

11. 

Fuel consumed (Rs.) ., 

7,32,27 

13,15.67 

1,40.92 

3 20.39 

4,41.37 

6,87.59 

12. 

Material consumed (Rs.) 

1.56,43.59 

3,63,18.81 

29,40.82 

68,03.78 

68,82.09 

2,36,51.47 

13. 

Other inputs (Rs.) 

N.A. 

37.77.07 

N.A. 

5,15.30 

N.A. 

13.27.59 

14. 

Total inputs (Rs.) 

1,90,74.03 

4,14.11.55 

42,19.50 

76,39.47 

80,31,24 

2,56,66.65 

15. 

Plant and Machinery 
(Rs.) 

N.A. 

97.43.95 

13,71.22 

17,38.87 

51,54.38 

56,19.22 
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TABLE No. 11— contd. 


(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 



Item 

I 

Rubber, Plastic Petro¬ 
leum and Coal products 

Tyer and Tube 
industry 

Petroleum Refineries 


19 3-74 

2 

1975-77 

3 

1973-74 

4 

1975-77 

S 

1973-74 

6 

1975-77 

7 

16. 

Value of products (Rs.) 

2,02,29.62 

4,26,25, 27 

36,48.30 

90.30.19 

82,78.19 

2,50,71.55 

17. 

Value of other output 
(Rs.) 

N.A. 

41,26.13 

N.A. 

3,17.32 

N.A. 

21,36.93 

18. 

Total output (Rs.) 

2,40.64.78 

4.67,51.40 

36.14,28 

93,47.51 

99.25,26 

2,72.08,48 

19. 

Depreciation (Rs.) 

6.44.48 

8,05.70 

1,24.95 

1,57.55 

3.18.39 

3.46,31 

20. 

Value added on manu¬ 
facture (Rs,) 

43,46.26 

45,34.16 

12,69.81 

15,50.48 

15,75.62 

11.95.52 

21. 

Factory payment (Rs.) 

N.A. 

7.99.07 

N.A. 

2,49.08 

N.A. 

1,51.68 

22. 

Net income (Rs.) 

N.A. 

37,35.09 

N.A. 

13,01.40 

N.A. 

10,43,84 



ortant sector of the rubber 
about 45 years old. In 1936, the 


The tyre and tube indusj 
industry. This sector of indust 
Firestone Rubber Tyre Co. andi tlia^E^u^lop Tyre Co. started manufacture 
of tyres and tubes. This was hi^^efi^^odest beginning as the number 
of automobile vehicles was a^'trafTely mmwed and a bulk of the demand 
was met from imported gdjjdsv'^ith: Vhf Expansion of the automobile 
industry and acceleration of aimahd^=fan^assenger cars and commercial 
vehicles after 1955, the demaitiJ^I4yi^?i|Li'd tubes increased immensely. 
Consequently, the industry received encouragement in the early sixties 
of this century. There are at present n980-8i) 16 factories engaged in 
the manufacture of automobile tyres and tubes with an installed capacity 
of about 79.29 lakh tyres and tubes per annum. Production of automobile 
tyres showed an increase of nearly 8.5 per cent (compound rate) in 
the last two decades, while the corresponding figure for tubes is also 
an impressive one, viz. 1 per cent. 


The unprecedented spurt in prices of petroleum products which affec¬ 
ted automobile production, have had an adverse impact on the demand 
for tyres and tubes. This was however not a very significant factor, because 
despite the rise in prices, the demand for automobile vehicles has ever been 
on the increase. The government and public sector undertakings are 
acquiring vehicles on a very increasing scale. Besides, manufacture of 
tyres and tubes is a defence oriented industry, as the demand for heavy 
armoured vehicles, medium vehicles and light vehicles for the army, 
navy and air force of India has been multiplying. In fact. Government 
is a major single buyer of tyres and tubes. 

VF 4361—110 
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The development of this industry indigenously has reduced the necessity 
of import of the goods during the last about a decade or more. It is thus 
an important industry from the point of view of import substitution. At 
present tyres and tubes of only aircrafts (both civil and air force) and 
tractors are imported. On the other hand, the growth of exports of tyres 
and tubes to foreign countries has been phenomenal after 1970. The 
major items of exports are truck and bus tyres and tubes which 
constituted nearly half the total value of exports of tyres and tubes. 


Two of the large manufacturers of automotive tyres and tubes have 
their plants in Bombay. The account of these giant companies is given 
below :— 


The Ceat Tyres of India incorporated in 1958 is one of the most eminent 
tyre and tube manufacturers in India. This concern with collaboration 
with Ceat International S. A., Switzerland, manufactures different kinds 
of rubber tyres, tubes, flaps and tp^Tubber in its factory at Bhandup 
(Bombay) and in its branch The authorised capital of 

this concern is Rs. 12 crorcs'^i,'vTOi^^|:Rfe^^^ crores is subscribed. The 
analysis of its working is givdfl'Ijl^^ijelow:— 

(Rs. in iakhs) 
1978 



Total Current Assets .. 3370 04 

Total Assets .. 4332-92 

Total Current Liabilities 1896-89 

Total LiabiUties and Net WortiPW 4332 • 92 

Sales .. .. 10333-88 


2980-49 

3862-25 

1473-07 

3862-25 

8658-01 


The company has obtained a licence for production of additional 1.6 
lakh automotive tyres and tubes, each per annum at its Bhandup plant. 
The total licensed capacity of the company is to manufacture 10.1 lakh 
automotive tyres. 

The raw materials used by the company include natural and synthetic 
rubber, carbon black, layon and nylon tyre cord.^ 

The Bombay Tyres International, formerly known as Firestone Tyre 
and Rubber Company of India, is another principal manufacturer of 
tyres from small scooter tyres to giant earth-mover tyres in Bombay. 
It also manufactures tubes, flaps, compound stocks, retread and repair 
materials. The company was incorporated as a private limited concern 

^ The major consumption of rubber is by the automotive tyre and tube industry 
which is around 50 per cent of the rubber consumption in the country. Thus, there 
is a link between price of rubber and that of tyres. 
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in 1930 under the name Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company, and was 
renamed as at present afterwards. It was converted into a public limited 
company in 1979. Its authorised capital is Rs. 6 crores, while subscribed 
paid up capital is Rs, 3.33 crores. It comes under the F. E. R. A. Act. 
The Bombay Tyres International has a licensed capacity to manufacture 
6.72 lakh automotive tyres per annum. It has a factory at Sewri, the 
sales of which amounted to about Rs. 57.73 crores in 1979-80. 

As per the .Annual Survey of Industries there were 28 tyres and tubes 
factories in Bombay in 1973-74 which declined to 21 in 1975-77. 
The decline in number of factories was followed by a decline only in 
employment. There was however an all-round rise in capital, inputs, 
output, value added on manufacture and practically all other aspects. The 
detailed statistics are given in Table No. 11. 

Over a decade ago, the industry had to depend entirely on import of 
most of its major raw materials including synthetic rubber, carbon black, 
rubber chemicals, etc. This position': has eliagged considerably and most 
of the raw materials required." byi,j&^ih,duary are now being manufac¬ 
tured within the country and a of the industry’s needs is met 

with from indigenous sourcesb,^^M rh^ber is obtained from Kerala, 
Tamilnadu and Karnatak. Rubber has however its own 

limitations and it may not be alioi' toi,^eet the growing demand of the 
fast expanding rubber industrj^Jthfe fe^l^d with advancing technology, 
need for sophisticated rubber, ^roductsl£K, rapid industrialisation have 
necessitated production of iapliieti c. mb jifers with certain properties. 
Thus synthetic rubber has an ^M’avSf^tural rubber. Synthetic rubber 
is obtained from Bareilly (Ufi^.T^^3d^3fler sources in the country as 
it is not manufactured in Bombay. The prices of indigenously manufac¬ 
tured synthetic rubber are higher than those in international markets. 
This is mainly due to shortage of raw material, coal, power supply etc. 
The Government of India is alive to this aspect of the industry and 
is taking measures for redressal. Some quantity of synthetic rubber 
is imported. The third variety of rubber, namely, reclaim rubber is 
indigenously available. Some quantity of reclaim rubber is also exported. 

Carbon Black is an essential raw material of the rubber industry 
which was entirely imported upto 1963. At present there are two companies 
manufacturing carbon black in the country, one of which is in Bombay. 
The Union Carbon India Limited at Bombay was commissioned into 
production in October 1966 with a licensed capacity of 30 million lbs. 
The present capacity of this unit is 35,700 tonnes per annum. With the 
incorporation of this unit, this essentfai raw material is readily available 
in Bombay. The quality of the carbon black manufactured by the Bombay 
factory is satisfactory, and it is also exported in some quantity to foreign 
markets. 
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Tyre Cord is the most important raw material of the automotive 
tyre industry. There are three types of tyre cords, viz. cotton tyre cord, 
rayon cord, and nylon tyre cord. The use of cotton tyre cord in the auto¬ 
motive tyre industry is very negligible, while rayon cord and nylon cord 
are used in bulk quantity. Rayon cord is manufactured by the National 
Rayon and the Century Rayon on the outskirts of Bombay, while nylon 
cord is manufactured by the Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Chemicals Ltd. 
at Goregaon in Bombay. The manufacture of nylon cord and rayon 
cord has revolutionised the automotive tyre industry not only in Bombay 
but also in India. 


Rubber Chemicals : Rubber chemicals are a sine qua non for the growth 
of rubber industry. The Bayer (India) Ltd. and the Mindia Chemicals Ltd. 
with their plants in Bombay arc two of the three large-scale manufacturers 
of rubber chemicals in India. They produce such chemicals in bulk 
quantity, and have contributed to the growth of the rubber industry. 
There are a few other units iir:^dl\small-scale sector manufacturing 
rubber chemicals. The qualit^JMytfi^T^,^ chemical; produced by the 
above referred companies and ChAnical Corporation 

of India, Calcutta, is of inter^^^^^tattqards. 

Besides the main raw ma1§Ml^jw^)ned above, there are several 
other raw materials going inijo\th? manufacture of rubber products, 
the important among them i^ti^s, .sulphur, titanium dioxide, 
zinc oxide, stearic acid, colt^trC of these materials, with the 

exception of sulphur whichfe...i|ijp<«‘fe3,.Tijjfc available in the vicinity of 
Bombay though a few of tWSfr are obtained from other parts of the 
country. As for titanium dio^fjl^ieajC]'.^ only one unit raimufacturing 
this product in the country at present.^ 


CYCLE TYRES AND TUBES 

Another important sector of the industry next to automotive tyres is 
cycle tyre and tube sector accounting for about 13 per cent of the industry's 
total rubber consumption. Formerly cycle tyres and tubes were manu¬ 
factured by the large automotive tyre manufacturing companies. Since 
the reservation of cycle tyre manufacture for small-scale sector by Govern¬ 
ment a few years back, many small-scale units have entered the field. 
Some oftthe automotive tyre manufacturing uni's which were licensed 
earlier for manufacture of cycle tyres, but had lower installed capacity, 
have also started producing them with increasing demand from the 
upcountry. 

The figures for production of cycle tyres and tubes in Bombay are not 
separately available. The estimated production of tyres was five crores 


* N. K. Patel, Indian Rubber Industry (booklet). 
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(No.) and of tubes also five crores in India in 1978-79.1 This industry is 
steadily progressing and holds out good potential due to ever-increasing 
use of bicycles by the country's vast population. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


The rubber footwear industry ranks third in the rubber industry, 
accounting for about 9.8 per cent of the total rubber consumption. The 
industry manufactures a large variety of footwear including all rubber, 
canvas/leather uppers and rubber soles, sports shoes, gum-boots, combat- 
boots foi defence forces, ladies and children footwear in different shapes 
and fashions. 


The Carona Sahu Company established in Bombay in 1953 is one of 
the most important manufacturers of rubber footwear not only in Bombay 
but also in India. The account of this company is given under leather 
industry in this Chapter. Besides, there are a number of small-scale 
factories and cottage units industry. In fact small-scale 

and cottage sector in this for a major part of the 

production of footwear. 

As per the Task Force Rep(^ s^l^iiPfflfSrores pairs of rubber footwear 
were manufactured in India li^' l'97^79i^roduction figures for Bombay 


are not readily available. 


1 I 




It is noteworthy that while th'^^alJl^^d for footwear has always 
been on the increase, the the PVC footwear have 

adversely affected the rubbon^ fflg^ea r. in^u|/ry during the past years. 

As per the Annual Surve 
registered factories manufactura 


5s of 1973-74, there were 25 
and plastic footwear which 


provided employment to 2,200 employees including 1,865 workers in 
Bombay. The capital invested in the industry was Rs. 3,55.90 lakhs. The 
total output and total inputs were computed at Rs. 6,43.79 lakhs and 
Rs. 5,43.78 lakhs, respectively. The value added was computed at 
Rs. 77.12 lakhs in 1973-74. The ratio of output to inputs shows the high 
productivity and profitability of the industry in Bombay. 


GENERAL RUBBER GOODS 

Production of various rubber goods like industrial and mechanical 
products such as beltings-transmission, conveyor, V-belts, etc. hose pipes- 
radiator, vacuum brake, and components and parts required by railways, 
defence forces as well as by various industries like textiles, surgical 
and pharmaceuticals, automobiles, aircraft and a number of other engi¬ 
neering industries, as also of rubberised fabrics and latex goods, is fast 
increasing in view of the rapid industrialisation in the country. The demand 


* N. K. Patel, Indian Rubber Industry. 
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for agricultural rubber products like hose-pipes, rubber products for 
sprayers and dusters, tube well pumps and parts for tractors, is also 
growing owing to expanding agricultural operations. 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

The Petroleum industry is by far the most vital sector of the national 
economy. The pace of industrialisation and economic growth of the 
country is conditioned by the availability of petroleum products which 
are so very scarce. The oil explorations in the rich Bombay High Oil 
fields have redeemed the national economy and raised very high hopes on 
availability of the vital source of energy to the country. The Bombay 
High is a saga of the Indian effort towards economic prosperity and self- 
sufficiency. It is also a challenge to the Government and experts, accord¬ 
ing to whom no other project taken up during the last 30 years in the 
country has thrown up so many challenges as Bombay High. If is however 
a fatefull landmark in the economic history of India, a little short of 
a tryst with destiny, and;^p^^sion for national jubilation. 

The history of oil expldr^ti^an India^ii traceable to the 19th century 
when the Assam Oil Coi^p^^a^' Burmah Oil Company and their 
associates started oil explol^tl^^ii^e upper Assam region. From 1949 
to 1960, the Standard Vacubnj Company explored the West Bengal 
basin first whose efforts werj ah^rd^ubsequently by the Government of 
India under the Indo-Stanvac Project. The project however, 

did not succeed, althoughjjjft produced Valuable data which was extremely 
useful for further projects. May crude in commercial quantities 
was produced only in As$ai^.4WiGi^at. The Bombay High Oil-fields, 
686 square kilometres in area, were commissioned in 1976. Currently, 
the average rate of production from these oil-fields is 1,20,000 barrels or 
16,000 tonnes of oil per day. The annual production of oil will go upto 
12 million tonnes after 1983. This will constitute about 40 per cent of 
the total production in India. 

The account of the Bombay High and the oil production by the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission (ONGC)* therein is given below. 

Bombay High^ : The oil field known as Bombay High covers approxi¬ 
mately an area of 686 square kilometres in the Arabian sea, about 

• The Oil and Natural Gas Commission is the only public sector undertaking engaged 
in exploration of crude oil and natural gas resources in various sedimentary bases 
of the country both offshore and inland. It was set up by the Government of India 
in 1956 in order to develop the oil exploration industry in India. The ONGC began 
drilling for oil in the Bombay High structure in 1973. By the end of January 1979, 
of the 32 structures drilled, 30 structures were tested and 12 were oil and gas 
bearing. 

^ Based on Petrochemicals from Bombay High, Maharashtra Economic Development 
Council. 
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200 kilometres north-west of Bombay. Crude Oil and associated gas 
were discovered in these off-shore fields in 1974 and production from them 
started in 1976. The fields provide both oil and gas. However, the gas is 
co-produced with oil and hence it is not a free gas but associated gas. 
Production or exploration for more production from Bombay High is, 
however, a difficult task. The offshore oil-exploration technology is 
extremely complex and, even production and transport problems are 
formidable. Most of the off-shore oil exploration in the world has been 
so far carried out in twenty to thirty metres of water. Only recently, 
attempts were made to dig an exploratory well in 1,500 metres of water. 
For drilling operations in respect of wells, the drilling rig has to be 
mounted on a ship. This ship itself is required to be kept dynamically 
positioned by various control systems, so that it remains exactly over 
a fixed spot on the ocean floor. Once oil is found, the development of 
the field involves construction of costly platforms. In the typical conditions 
of Bombay High, it is possible tft-hawe only four wells originating from 
each platform. From these platforms, the crude has to be 

transported to a process and gas are separated, the 

crude is conditioned and Both are then sent on shore. 

A massive processing and p^n^sp^i^a|prm had to be constructed at 
Bombay High North for this'ptit^ii^iffiis platform, known as BHN is 
to be equipped with pumping l^c^li^i^s .for handling the large quantity 
of oil and gas before it is trirfsjrorjM through the submarine pipeline 
to the shore terminal at Ur^n Hgat Sdn^ay. Global tenders had to be 
invited for construction ofTO»'’i^atform,^n view of the magnitude of 
the task involved. The weigR*Fof the involved structures itself is 6,250 
tonnes and the height of the aP>'^e water upto its helicopter deck 

is 41 metres. The pile penetration for the platform involved reaching 
a depth of 91 metres below sea-bed. Another platform called platform 
F, with comprehensive treatment facilities for oil and gas required 
construction. The F platform and BHN platform will get connected by 
a cross-bridge. 

The Bombay High indigenous crude has a high wax content in the 
diesel oil atmospheric residue range. The diesel oil yield gets limited by 
a property known as “pour point” and the atmospheric residue solidifies 
at ambient temperatures. The Bombay High crude has a high “ pour 
point ” of 29 degrees centigrade while the sea-bed temperature is 24 degrees 
centigrade and this difference causes the crude to congeal. Special heating 
arrangements are, therefore, necessary for its handling, storage and trans¬ 
port. A “ pour point ” depressor is, therefore, required on platform F 
to reduce the viscosity of crude and prevent it from congealing. The 
F platform also dehydrates the gas to remove the water mingled with gas. 
This is necessary to prevent internal damage to the gas pipeline. The 
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proper embedding of submarine pipelines is also a complicated task. 
A multipurpose support vessel equipped with 6re-fighting and anti- 
pollution equipment is necessary for maintenance in respect of the 
platform installations and the submarine pipelines. 

The terminal facilities at Uran will provide for the removal of salt 
content from off-shore oil. The crude also needs to be ‘ stabilised ’. The 
other plant required to be set up is a ‘ fractionat'on plant which will 
separatir: the gas into different constituents. This gives a brief idea of 
what is Bombay High. 

The Government of India has, therefore, thought it fit recently to 
invite interested foreign parties to participate in the exploration work 
and the development of hydrocarbons in the selected blocks of Bombay 
High. It has also approved the phase IV development programme of 
Bombay High. The outlay involved is Rs, 365.4 crores.' 

Oil : The 686 sq.km. Bogkbi).jf^i|^^..Ghl field commissioned in 1976 
has eleven platforms. Curr^Sy^T^^'^i^^/ate of production from the 
oil field is 1,20,000 barrels^^teOOO tones'' of oil per day. The current 
production of 6 million ton^'^^ad^™ was stepped upto 7 million 
tonnes per annum by Januar^i9«jf;3’i^nnual production will go upto 
12 million tonnes fiom 1983. *This'”'^ill constitute about 40 per cent of 
the total production in the couRtt^.^i^.i 

Naphtha : The crude after pr^i^imEwIds Naphtha. The Naphtha 
from Bombay High has a hi^ 'j^njafiq. Jifentent in the range of 22-24 
per cent by volume and has aboufT^^^^mt Naphthalene. It is an excellent 
feedstock for catalytic reformS^^^ro^^ormate can be used as a high 
octane component for motor spirit blending or for the production of 
aromatics. The high aromatic content is considered a serious disadvantage 
when this is used in fertiliser production or in Naphtha crackers. The 
cracking of Naphtha yields Olefins. An aromatics complex based on 
the Aromatic Naphtha proposed by the Bharat Petroleum Corporation 
Ltd. is sanctioned by the Government of India. 

Associated Gas : The associated gas from Bombay High is currently 
available at the rate of about 2.5 million cubic metres a day. When the 
oil production will be stabilised at 12 million tonnes per annum after 
1983, the availability of associated gas will go up to about 4 million cubic 
metres per day. The associated gas contains methane, ethane, propane, 
butane and pentane. 

All components of this gas can be used for fertiliser production and 
power generation. Ethane and propane fractions are used by the petro¬ 
chemicals industry. Liquefied Petroleum Gas (LPG) or the commonly 
known cooking gas. is made up of propane and butane. 
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Bassein Fields ; Various proposals for utilisation of the Bombay 
High associated gas take into account the availability of gas from Bassein 
fields also. Oil and gas were recently discovered in North Bassein and 
South Bassein fields and these fields were commissioned recently. 
North Bassein field is estimated to produce 2 million tonnes of oil per 
annum and about one million cubic metres of associated gas per day. 
South Bassein field is estimated <-o produce about 21 million cubic 
metres of free gas per day. 

Utilisation of Bombay High Gas ; At present some quantity of the 
associated gas is used by the Rashtriya Chemicals and Fertili/err Corpo¬ 
ration and Tata Thermal Power Station at Trombay and the rest is 
flared up in Bombay High. The quantity used being suboptimal, the 
associated gas is being literally wasted. Effective plans for its utilisation 
ought to have been finalised as soon as the Bombay High Oil field produc¬ 
tion had started and, the necessarj^Jants should have become operational 
by now. The Oil and Natural-CJu^gr^i^ion installed a plant at Uran 
to extract LPG from Bomba^tIigiTOas.^tt:Started commercial production 
in 1981-82, and a total of produced against a target of 

75,334 MT. 

The Ministry of Petroleum, Fertilisers set up a Working 

Group for studying the utilisati^’lot ||ife associated gas. It is reported 
to have observed that 5.5 miljj^ii^bjjjffl^res per day of lean gas would 
be necessary by 1984-85 to f^j^,t0’"^.sinrfcrtiliser plants at Trombay I, 
II and V as also the two glaa ^^^tihsgr' plhnts of 1,350 tpd. ammonia 
capacity at Thai Vaishet in ad^SiCrr^^wn gas supply and supply to 
the textile mills. This requireSi^f^^^^^sly cannot be met only from 
Bombay High, and additional supply of free gas to the tune of 3 million 
cubic metres a day was considered necessary. About 7 million cubic 
metres of the combination of free and associated gas would produce 
5.5 million cubic metres of lean gas mentioned by the Working Group. 

In the meanwhile, a group of private sector petrochemicals manu¬ 
facturers in Maharashtra put forward an interim proposal for prevention 
of the waste of this gas. This proposal was supported by the Government 
of Maharashtra. The proposal involves cracking of ethane/propane at 
the mother cracker of the Union Carbide India Ltd. at Trombay, and 
requires modifications to its existing facilities. This proposal is, however, 
dependent on the availability of the C^. Cg fractions from the ONGC 
fractionation plant. The manufacturers also put up proposals for 
expansion and modernisation of their chemical manufacturing facilities 
based on the feedstock available from Bombay High. 

The Government of Maharashtra set up the Sethna Committee in 
1978 to advise it on all aspects of a gas based petrochemicals complex 
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including its location and also to advise on the setting up of the Aromatics 
complex by Bharat Petroleum Corporation Ltd. based on Aromatic 
Naphtha. It also made out a case for setting up giant fertiliser plants 
based on the associated gas in Maharashtra. 

The Sethna Committee recommendations included, setting up of the 
proposed Aromatics complex by the Bharat Petroleum Corporation 
Ltd. at its existing refinery premises at Mahul near Chembur; setting up 
of a petrochemicals complex in the joint sector at Usar in Raigad district 
of Maharashtra; setting up a State level Petrochemicals Corporation; 
and conditional support to the proposals of existing petrochemicals 
manufacturers in Trans-Thane Creek and Trombay areas for expansion 
and modernisation of some of their chemical manufacturing facilities. 
On the basis of these recommendations the State Government strongly 
urged the Government of India for the setting up of a petrochemicals 
complex at Usar. 

The Maharashtra State Eleiitfi(J^,BWcd also examined the possibility 
of utilising the associated ^, .Bil^^pif^^a^neration and proposed the 
setting up of big gas turbiM^OTO^^ho^^l gas requirement for these 
units is estimated at 1.84 mifi^^^p^^res per day. The Government 
of India has already exemptec^^^^i^^y fer import of these sets and 
also made available rupee facilltj^to finance the foreign exchange compo¬ 
nents of these sets. There no firm commitment from the 

Government of India regard^^pppiy of associated gas. In the mean¬ 
while the Maharashtra Statejjj^eptriclty^ 0o^d, in the context of current 
and future heavy shortages of power, is minted to have proposed installa¬ 
tion of four more gas turbine MW each to tide over future 

shortages. 

The Government of India constituted a Committee in 1979 under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. T. R. Satischandran, Adviser (Energy), Planning 
Commission, for studying the allocation of gas for various purposes in 
detail. The Committee is reported to have recommended that gas 
should not be used for fuel purposes and, primary use of gas should be 
as fertiliser feedstock. It estimated that the fertiliser demand in tne 
country would rise rapidly and it would be necessary to set up and com¬ 
mission a 1,350 tpd. ammonia capacity fertiliser plant by 1985, along with 
balanced urea production facilities. It proposed that there should be 
a total of eleven such units; two at Thal-Vaishet in Maharashtra, three 
in Gujarat and two each in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh. Its recommendation is for supply of a total quantity of 5 million 
cubic metres a day of methane and, of this, the supply recommended 
to Thai and Trombay fertiliser units is of the order of 4.7 million cubic 
metres a day. This proposal also requires augmentation of Bombay 
High gas by South Bassein gas. 
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Present Position : The gas fractionation plant of the ONGC is under 
implementation. The Government of India has approved the Thal-Vaishet 
fertiliser project involving an outlay of Rs. 511.34 crores including 
a foreign exchange component of Rs. 230 crores. The od exploration 
activities at Bombay High have been intensified and the World Bank 
has sanctioned 400 million dollars for this purpose. The Government of 
India has sanctioned setting up of an Aromatics complex by Bharat 
Petroleum Corporation Ltd. in Maharashtra. It has also approved setting 
up of petrochemicals complexes consisting of gas crackers and down¬ 
stream units at Usar near Alibag and Kavas in Gujarat. The Govern¬ 
ment has also announced, on the basis of available production of LPG 
from Mathura and Koyali refineries and from Bombay High associated 
gas, that about 12 lakh new domestic customers in the country would 
be given LPG connections beginning from the first quarter of 1981 to 
March 1982 and that at least 8 lakh new customers would be given 
connections in subsequent years upto 4^84. 

Petroleum Refineries : Of the five^^'N^gi^^nies engaged in the refining 
and marketing of Petroleum Prc^i^^’i^^dia, three are in Greater 
Bombay. Of the three oil compaiws city, the Bharat Petroleum 

Corporation Ltd. and the Hin^fetaaJ'^roleum Corporation Ltd., 
both of which are in the publicfs^fiW^ ^'^e their refineries at Trombay. 
The third oil company, the Indian ipk if drporation Ltd. (IOC), has its 
registered office. Marketing DiyisiSihJaijiJte^r establishments in Bombay. 
This Division is responsibl^ifo^distiiEmubn of petroleum products 
produced by the four refinen^a^^Ae-IQ^^nd two other public sector 
refineries at Cochin and MadrasTf^^E^^^dles crude imports as well as 
import of finished products. HS^^di^tablished in 1960, has four 
refineries, one each at Gauhati (Assam), Barauni (Bihar), Koyali (Gujarat) 
and Halda (West Bengal), while its giant refinery at Mathura (U.P.) is 
under construction. The IOC’s participation in the marketing of petroleum 
products in 1977-78 stood at 61.8 per cent of the sales in India. However, 
since its refineries are located outside Bombay, detailed account of its 
operations is not attempted here. 

The Bharat Petroleum Corporation and the Hindustan Petroleum 
Corporation have their giant refineries and other establishments at 
Trombay. Besides the fuels Refinery, the Hindustan Petroleum has 
a Lube Refinery at Trombay. The account of the operations of the two 
corporations is narrated below. 

Prior to the resumption of the narration of operations of the two oil 
companies, it may be noted that the statistics about the petroleum 
refineries in Bombay as per the Annual Survey of Industries in 1973-74 
and 1975-77 are furnished in Table No 11. The statistics include the 
operations of the companies and their associates in Greater Bombay. 
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Bharat Petroleum Corporation Ltd.^ : The Bharat Petroleum Corpora- 
tion is now a wholly public sector undertaking of the Governm;nt of 
India with a huge petroleum refinery at Trombay in Bombay. The Bharat 
Petroleum has acquired complete ownership of the former Burmah 
Shell Refineries Ltd. with its refineries in Bombay and commercial 
interests in India in January 1976. The Bharat Petroleum is the second 
largest refinery in India with a 5.25 million tonnes per annum capacity 
and a nationwide marketing organisation. The Ccmnany’s refinery 
went on stream on 30th January 1955 with an initial oil processing 
capacity of 2,2 million tonnes of Kuwait crude oil per annum. 

The oil refining company of the former Burmah Shell Refineries, 
which was the private sector predecessor of the present Bharat Petroleum 
Corporation, was set up as a result of the agreement signed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India with the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company Ltd. (later 
replaced by the Shell Petroleum Company Ltd.) and the Burmah Oil 



liquid petroleum gas (LPG) and Motor Spirit MT 80 in 1956, and 
surrendered duty piotection on motor spirit as a good gesture towards 
national interests. The commencement of manufacture of aviation 
turbine fuel in 1957 was a very important phenomenon in the context of 
import substitution for the vital source of energy which is so very essential 
for civil aviation and the Air Force. The company surrendered duty 
protection on high speed diesel oil, light diesel oil, furnace oil and bitumen 
in 1959, which was in the interest of the national exchequer. It commenced 
jute batching oil manufacture in 1961, The exploration of oil in the 
Ankaleshwar belt was an important event in the development of the 
national economy. The Burmah Shell commenced processing of Ankale¬ 
shwar crude together with Iranian light oil in 1962. The oil refining capacity 
of this concern was increased in 1963, and it processed 3.75 million 
tonnes of crude in the year. It commenced refinery gas supply to the 

^ Information supplied by the Bharat Petroleum Corporation (20th April 1982). 

^ Information supplied by the Burmah Shell Refineries Ltd. in 1974. 
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Fertilizer Corporation of India and the production ofSBP 55/115 and 
motor spirit 93 octane in 1965. It further diversified its production by 
undertaking manufacture of carbon black feedstock, mineral turpentine 
and SBP 64/69 in 1966, which are important products from the point of 
view of industrialisation. Its crude throughout crossed the 4 million tonnes 
mark in that year. This oil refinery further helped the petrochemicals 
industry in the environs of Bombay by commencing deliveries of Naphtha 
to the National Organic Chemical Industries Ltd. by road lorries in 1967. 
It also started supply of hot heavy stock by pipeline to the Tata Thermal 
Station at Trombay in the year. In the next year it started supplying 
Naphtha to tlie National Organic Chemical Industries by pipeline. This 
facilitated cheaper supply of Naphtha to the petrochemicals industry. 


The refinery achieved a refining capability of 5.25 million tonnes per 
annum in 1969. It achieved the highest ever middle distillate yield of 50.2 
per cent weight on crude in conform^.^ith the national interest in 1972. 
It commenced the processing 5 ffci^(;^;^Cprporation (IOC) crudes and 
achieved the highest ever rei^|^y^intakei;!^]£tf',48 million tonnes in 1973. 
It was in 1974 that the Burfi^^all/^t^Hred a refining capability of 
5.5 million tonnes per annur 

Starting with only six major pjrod^s-j<^er the span o^ about 20 years, 
the refinery added 15 other prpijucty• fc'jits range. These products are 


required in various vital sectj 


|ional economy and defence 


services of the country. The^iiq^rjfiwas>‘t|e first in India to produce 
aviation turbine fuel, liquefied petroleum gas (popularly known as 
Burshane), bulk bitumen, and spioj^^ MT which is so very essential 
for the Indian Army. The yield pattern, it is claimed, had always been 
in consonance with the national requirements. The total foreign exchange 
savings, due to this company resulting from crude replacing product 
imports, amounted to about Rs. 254 crores upto the end of 1973, It also 
earned foreign exchange, which was so very essential foi the national 
economy, to the extent of about Rs. 28 crores by exporting some 
petroleum products from its inception upto the end of 1973. 


The Burmah Shell contributed its might towards import substitution 
and export promotion. In 1969, the refinery pioneered the formation of 
a Technical Development Committee for Indigenou' Materials with a view 
to developing indigenous manufacture of a wide range of engineering 
materials, spares, and equipment to replace their imports. Import substitu¬ 
tion achieved through this developmental activity saved foreign exchange 
of the order of Rs. 3 crores per annum to the member industries of the 
Burmah Shell alone in 1974. Foreign exchange saving to the national 
economy as a whole was much higher. 
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The refinery undertook an export promotion programme by exporting 
some products in 1972, and it was granted an “ Export House ” status 
in May 1974. Its exports comprised a wide range of products, for which 
the refinery acted as a bridge between the Indian manufacturers and its 
associate oil companies and other traders abroad. 

The Burmah Shell Refineries Ltd. was linked with the Burmah Shell 
Oil Storage and Distributing Company of India Ltd. (Burmah Shell 
Marketing Company) through common shareholders. The Burmah 
Shell Refineries functioned as a Service Company to the Marketing 
Company whose crude it processed for a refining fee, and the entire 
production of refined products was marketed by the Marketing Company 
all over the country. 

The refinery provided employment to 1,905 persons in 1960; 1,338 
persons in 1970 and 1,204 in 1973. The approximate value of its produc¬ 
tion amounted to Rs. 35 crores iu^liQ which increased to Rs. 58 crores 
in 1970 and to Rs. 1,07 cro/esJ^^^. 

The products of the Burmalt’§\eli^|i^W in 1974 comprised refinery 
gas, liquefied petroleum gas (LRC^^%h'^a, motor spirits, special boil¬ 
ing point spirits, mineral ti^p^h^iMation turbine fuel, superior 
kerosene, high speed diesel oil,fli|nfe’dil^ oil, fuel oil, jute batching oil, 
carbon black feedstock, hot hp^y stock, bitumen and cutbacks. 

Under permits of the Gove^m^^it^^ m^dia and an agreement with 
the Indian Oil Company (M^jtVthe Burmah Shell obtained crude oil 
by imports from Iran, Iraq 

The Burmah Shell Refineriej -jy^ industrial and commercial 

interests in India was taken over by the Government of India by 
constituting the Bharat Petroleum Corporation Ltd. in January 1976. 
The latter is an autonomous commercial corporation under control 
of the Ministry of Petroleum, Chemicals and Fertilizers, Government 
of India. The account of its operations is given in the following 
paragraphs.^ 

The company’s Refinery under aegis of the Burmah Shell went on 
stream on 30th January 1955 with an initial processing capacity of 2.2 
million tonnes of Kuwait crude per annum. The crude processing capacity 
has since then been gradually increased to 5.25 million tonnes per annum. 
However, the maximum crude actually processed in a year was 5.01 
million tonnes in 1979. 

The refinery has made substantial technological advancements over 
its lifetime, resulting not only in increased processing capacity and 
flexibility, but also in improved product yields as well as reduced fuel 

^ Information supplied by the Bharat Petroleum Corporation Ltd., on 20th April 
1982. 
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consumption and loss. There is, as a consequence, considerable techno¬ 
logical flexibility, which enables this refinery to process a variety of Middle 
Eastern and indigenous crudes. In 1980-81, twelve different crudes 
were processed which included Sirri crude from Iran, El Morgan from 
Egypt and Romashkinskaya from Russia for the first time. 

The refinery was also the first to process offshore Bombay High crude 
in 1976, and the .share of Bombay High crude in the crude mix has risen 
from 61 per cent (2.87 million tonnes) in 1978-79 to 74 per cent (3,60 
million tonnes) in 1980-81. 


Besides Trombay, the Bharat Petroleum Corporation has six other 
main installations in India, namely, Kandla, Cochin, Madras, Calcutta, 
Shakurbasti (Delhi) and Bayappanahalli (Bangalore). The last two 
installations are inland, while the rest of them are ports. The Corporation 
operates 52 depots in various parts of the country. The company operates 
150 tank-lorries, while it has licensed 987 tank-lorries owned by contrac¬ 
tors. It has 3,315 retail outlqits" to, various parts of the country. It 
employed 6,257 persons 

The statistics of volum'^i^( ^ f|^^iii^financial results of the BPC 
(Bharat Petroleum Corporaim^l^^^'^o'wn below. These aie followed 
by an analysis of the highl^^^Jite^orking of this corporation as 
reported by it, which has a \fitad w play in the economy not only 
of Bombay but also of the 

A, 

^Jwni 

Million'Tonnes - - Million Tonnes 

3.6^j^'^^9-80 .. 4.97 

1977-78* .. 5.23 1980-81 .. 5.29 


Year 

1976 



1978-79 


4.60 


(♦15 months) 


Financial Results 


Profit for the year before depreciation 


(Rupees in crores) 
1979-80 1980-81 

32.53 35.62 

Depreciation 


7.71 

12.51 

Profit before tax 


24.82 

23.11 

Provision for taxation 


15.05 

12.67 

Profit after tax 


9.77 

10.44 


(A) Refining Division : (/) Safety Record : In August 1975, the refinery 
completed 7 million manhours without a lost-time accident, which 
is believed to be a world record for petroleum refineries. After the 
VF 4362—12 
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Government take-over, the refinery has again completed 4 million 
manhours without a lost-time accident on 1 st January 1981. 

(ii) Environmental Improvement : As a result of the increasing substi¬ 
tution of high sulphur fuel by low sulphur fuel and reduction in per 
cent fuel consumption, the average sulphur dioxide emission level in the 
refinery has been reduced to half over the last four years. 

(/«) Indigenous Development : In 1970 the refinery pioneered the 
formation of a Technical De\elopment Committee for Indigenous 
Materials for the petroleum, petrochemicals and fertilizer industries 
with a view to developing indigenous manufacture of a wide range of 
engineering materials, spares, equipment, etc. to replace their imports. 
Import substitution achiev ed through this development activity is presently 
saving foreign exchange to the extent of Rs. 6 crores per annum to the 
member industries alone. The savings to the national economy as a result 
of non-members benefiting from this development are much higher, 

(B) Marketing : The yeitO^i^^l^^^yet another one of sustained 
growth. The total sales increased by 6 • 4 per cent to 

5.29 million tonnes as coiM^j^^^^^^million tonnes in the previous 
year. The turnover increas^'^^.^^^14.13 crores during the year 
1980-81, as against Rs. the previous year. Its foreign 

exchange earnings through Mir|u^^n{il aviation and bunker sales at 
Rs. 86.08 crores were high^^y;;^.y!lA.l)9 crores as compared to the 
previous year. 

As in the past, the CorpoB^^onfinui^ its efforts towards improving 
the distribution of essential comp^^^ in the rural areas. With this 
objective in mind, five Mulu-Puiposff Distribution Centres and three 
Farm Fuel Outlets were commissioned in 1980-81 raising their number 
to 74 and 34, respectively. 

Bharat Petroleum has planned a number of major expansion and 
diversification projects with an estimated investment of about Rs. 350 
crores over the next five years (1981-82 to 1986-87). Some of the plan 
projects are as given below :— 

(1) Debottlenecking of distiller and additional secondary processing 
facilities : This project will increase the BPCL refinery capacity to 
6 million tonnes per annum (for processing any combination of Bombay 
High and Middle East crudes), and will increase the middle distillate 
production by over half a million tonnes. Estimated total outlay of 
this project is about Rs. 134 crores, and it is scheduled for completion 
by October 1984. 

(2) Marketing of LPG : The. Bharat Petroleum Corporation has 
plans to significantly expand marketing of LPG in view of thv. additional 
quantities of LPG available from Bombay High, Mathura Refinery 
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and Koyali Refinery expansion. Under this project, a new LPG Filling 
Plant with a filling capacity of 75,000 tonnes per annum on a 2-shift 
basis was commissioned in its refinery at Bombay in 1979-80. A bottling 
plant of 24,000 tonnes per annum capacity has been commissioned at 
Delhi. A total of 8.7 lakh new domestic consumers will be enrolled 
by September 1984. A bottling plant with an annual capacity of 24,000 
tonnes will also be commissioned at Coimbatore by mid-1983. The 
estimated outlay on this scheme is about Rs. 34 crores. 

(3) Production of Aromatics : A project for the manufacture of 
80,000 tonnes of Ben7ene and 21,000 tonnes of Toluene utilising 207,000 
tonnes per annum of high aromatic Naphtha from Bombay High crude 
is under implementation. This Rs. 20 crore project will help in reducing 
the shortfall of Benzene and Toluene in the country, which are of vital 
importance for the growth of the petrochemicals industry. This project 
will help saving of foreign exchange to the national exchequer. 

(4) Additional Tankage ; the growth and to provide 

adequate storage facilitifcs,^.v^6|^t-lgt^ions in the country, the 
corporation has planned to^wr^i® the ^^^4ge for crude and products 
investing about Rs. 50 crore.^^^^e'^^hree to four years. 

(5) Bcmbay-Manmad ProMm^rpWt^ The Corporation has plans 
to lay a 245 km. pipeline from'■.Bifipbay to Manraad to transport major 
products like diesel, keroseni£an,d|!]^trpi, with an investment of 
approximately Rs. 45 crorji^t^^*ESis-'i^^nsure an easy, quick and 
economic flow of petroleuflg^g^tii^.^^he upcountry. 

(6) Sulphur Extraction ution Control ; A plant is 

planned to be installed in the convert sulphur dioxide into 

sulphur, thus reducing SO^ emission and thereby minimising atmos¬ 
pheric polh tion in the Trombay-Chembur area. The estimated outlay 
for this proiect is Rs. 4.5 crores. It will not only reduce pollution, 
but will also ensure production of elementary sulphur which is not 
available in the mineral form in India. Production of sulphur will 
thus save foreign exchange. 

(7) Aviation Fuel Hydrant System at Palam, Delhi: To cater to 
the fuelling of aircraft at the proposed new international terminal 
complex ai; Palam Airport, the BPCL plans to design and construct 
a modern aviation fuel hydrant system with an investment of about 
Rs. 25 crores. 

Hindustan Petroleum Corporation* :The Hindustan Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion Limited was formed as a public sector enterprise by nationalisa¬ 
tion of the then ESSO Company along with its refinery at Bombay and 

* The accoiini is based on published brochures supplied by the Hindustan Petroleum 
Corporation (May 1982). 

VF 4362—12« 
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commercial interests in India in 1974. The Corporation was constituted 
into a commercial autonomous corporation under control of the Ministry 
of Petroleum, Chemicals and Fertilizers, Government of India, Later on 
in December 1976, the Caltex company’s operations in India were taken 
over by the Government, and in May 1978, these were amalgamated with 
this Corporation. In 1979, Kosangas Company, engaged in the activities 
of bottling, distribution and marketing of liquefied petroleum gas was 
acquired and merged with Hindustan Petroleum Corporation. The com¬ 
bined resources, facilities and expertise of the enlarged corporation are 
a source of great strength for providing better service to consumers all 
over the country. 

The Hindustan Petroleum Corporation has two oil refineries, one in 
Bombay and the other in Visakhapatham. The Bombay refinery has 
a capacity of 3.5 million tonnes per year. The capacity of the Visakh 
refinery is 1.5 million tonnes per annum. HPC’s lubricating oil refinery 



present share of HPCL in all India marketing of petroleum products in 
1983-84 is of the order of 18.4 per cent and it is expected that the same 
will reach 20 per cent in the next few years. 

In 1980-81, the Corporation completed seven years after the Govern¬ 
ment take-over of the erstwhile ESSO organisation’s operating in India in 
1974. The rate of growth of the HPC over a period of seven years was 
about 70 per cent. By any standards this is a spectacular rate of growth. 
To achieve these targets the network of the field sales organisations, 
storage capacity of the products at the terminals and depots and transport 
network for distribution had to be strengthened. The Corporation has 
also opened a large number of retail outlets largely in rural areas and on 
highways to provide better service to rural population. The Corporation 
has formulated a detailed plan to achieve a sales target of about 8 million 
tonnes by the end of the Sixth Plan period (1984-85), and an all out effort 
will be made to achieve the same. 
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The LPG produced by the erstwhile ESSO and Caltex companies was 
handled through their concessionaires who owned the LPG bottling 
plants, LPG cylinders and had organised a network of distribution and 
marketing. In May 1979, Government took over the Kosangas company, 
the major concessionaires of the erstwhile ESSo Co. and also took over the 
management of Parel Investment and Trading Co. and Domestic Gas 
Pvt. Ltd., the major concessionaires of the erstwhile Caltex Company. 

At the commencement of 1980-81, the total produetion of LPG in 
the country was of the order of 5 lakh tonnes. During the next two years 
this production has almost doubled; the principal sources being Bombay 
High Associated Gas, Mathura Refinery, Koyali Refinery, etc. As a result 
of this availability of gas, the three major oil companies have already 
launched a massive enrolment programme of providing LPG to a large 
number of consumers all over the country. The Corporation enrolled 
over one lakh consumers during the latter half of 1980-81 and had 
hoped to enrol further 1.4 lii^ by the end of March 1982. 

Thereafter, it was to try to consumers each year. The 

total number of confumers^'^ahM^e ^ps'orviced by the Corporation 
at the end of 1982, was expa^i^^mh^^lakhs. To achieve this target, 
three new bottling plants oh^^feG^pMes capacity each, located at 
Bombay, Bangalore and Nalgp^r*^w beer commissioned. A new 
bottling plant of 25,000 tonnes ci^c^ty^under construction at Hyderabad 
and the capacity of the lndo®ip^tfe®^ increased to 25,000 tonnes. 
At present the CorporationAgsj‘15:bott)ing plants spread all over the 
country. ~. rjr 

A large investment has beei^made i^’l^k-lorries, tank-wagons, LPG 
cylinders, etc. so as to achieve the new enrolment programme. The 
increased use of LPG would result in a corresponding saving in consump¬ 
tion of kerosene and to that extent the imports of kerosene would be 
minimised. 

The growth in the Bombay refineries since the Government take-over is 
claimed to be quite satisfactory. By debottlenecking the secondary pro¬ 
cessing facilities it has been possible to increase the throughput at Bombay 
Fuels Refinery by one million tonnes. A number of other modifications 
such as the installation of a desalter, water cooling system, etc. are under 
implementation so as to improve the overall performance of the Bombay 
Fuels Refiner)', The capacity of the Lube Refinery is being expanded. 

So far as the Fuels Refinery at Visakhis concerned, a major reconstruc¬ 
tion and modernisation programme has been taken so that it can continue 
to operate efficiently and economically. 

Projects completed after nationalisation ; (a) Vacuum PipestilllCatalytic 
Cracker Debottlenecking Facilities : The project, costing Rs. 4.7 crores, 
was commissioned at Bombay refinery on January 18, 1978, resulting in 
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increased produc'^ion of LPG and higher quantities^ of light and middle 
distillates. The entire project was designed, engineered and commissioned 
by HPC personnel. This has resulted in increased production of LPG 
(16,000 tonnes) as also light and middle distillates contributing to 
substantial foreign exchange savings of about Rs. 1.2 crores per annum. 

{b) Strategic Crude Tankage : Four large-sized tanks having a total 
storage capacity of 315,000 tonnes were commissioned in 1979 in Bombay, 
at an investment of Rs. 7.8 crores. Another lai ge tank was commissioned 
at Visakh in November 1980 by investing about Rs. 2.1 crores. This was to 
increase strategic crude storage to tide over possible interruptions during 
emergencies. 

(c) Hindustan Petroleum Corporation and Bharat Petroleum Corporation 
Integration Projects : To maximise the processing of Bombay High 
Crude at Bharat Petroleum, various facilities were commissioned in 
1978-79. This improved the yielc^^tj^rn at both the refineries and also 
assisted in optimum utilisatkfii^djij^^^lS,^wnstream facilities available 
at these refineries. 

(d) The Corporation three new LPG bottling 

plants at Bombay, Bangalore'^^^fe^^each with a capacity of 25,000 
tonnes per year. A large nun^bkya^;LPG cylinders, tank-wagons and 
tank-trucks have been procure^j^ investment being Rs. 38 crores. 

(e) A 18-kilometre pipelinppt^ht-ii^R^ameter has been laid between 

the Bombay Refinery and for transportation of AIF, 

eliminating truck transport and re^icvfirg ® flic congestion as also reducing 
atmospheric pollution, the totiSIi^MdlSS investment being Rs. 2 crores. 
It will also avoid product contamination and product losses on account 
of transport in loiries. 

Operations : Refineries : The Bombay Fuels Refinery achieved a crude 
throughput of 3.115 million tonnes during the year 1980-81 despite there 
being a pipe still turn-around of 35 days. In addition to the crude, 86,500 
tonnes of waxy distillates produced by the Bharat Petroleum Corporation 
from Bombay High (BH) crude were reprocessed by the refinery as against 
62.600 tonnes in 1979-80. The refinery also achieved the highest ever 
production in motor spirit, high speed diesel oil and industrial diesel oil. 
The total distillates (including Lubes) recovery was at 69.2 weight per cent. 

The Visakh Refinery had achieved a throughput of 1.319 million tonnes 
in spite of processing twelve different types of crudes, as against the highest 
throughput of 1.329 million tonnes in 1978-79. Production of LPG was 
at an all time high since the starting of the refinery. The total distillates 
recovery was at 70.1 weight per cent in 1980-81 as against 68.8 per cent 
in 1979-80. 
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The Lube Refijiery at Bombay achieved a production of 180,000 tonnes 
consisting of Neutrals Lube Oil Base Stocks and Transfonrer Oil Base 
Stocks during 1980-81, despite a VPS shutdown of 68 days, as against 
193,000 tonnes in 1979-80. Crude affreightment operations for the HPC/ 
BPC, Bombay Refineries were carried out satisfactorily during 1980-81. 
A total of 5.44 million tonnes of imported etude was transported in 
1980-81 as against 5.1 million tonnes in 1979-80. Bombay High crude was 
also transported to Vadinar on behalf of Indian Oil Corporation. 

Marketing ; The market sales of petroleum products at 5.592 million 
tonnes in 1980-81 show an increase of 434,000 tonnes as against 5.158 
million tonnes of 1979-80. The industry sales of petroleum products 
showed an increase of 3 per cent over the consumption of 1979-80. 
However, the Corporation was able to maintain a growth of 8.4 per cent 
in 1980-81 over the previous year’s figures. The sale during 1983-84 were 
6.49 million tonnes. 

LPG Marketing ; In acecyr^^^ft^Wi i^vernraent’s policy, the Corpo¬ 
ration has drawn up plan^-|&^rail^^li|Siit the LPG distributorships, 
and all sub-dealers in the erst^sW^^SCijSsionaires who are found suitable 
are being appointed as dirccf'ipij^^, of 1^ Corporation for the distribu¬ 
tion of LPG. Consequent uponitlre^^V^lability of LPG from Bombay 
High and other sources, the | tdi^^nies took up, during 1980-81 
a massive programme of p rovliin^ connections to about one 

million consumers. The shap 'ofi'jtbe ;i^*TOration in this was about 25 
per cent. 

Major Projects under Implea64tifio*"l^(c) Lube Refinery Expansion : 
This project envisages the expansion of the capacity of the Lube Refinery 
at Bombay by 74,000 MT of high viscosity index Lubes at a cost of 
Rs. 14.3 croros. It was to be commissioned m June 1983 with an 
investment of Rs. 17 crores. The project is particularly important as it 
would go a long way in meeting the increased requirements of lube oil, 
and will save the country Rs. 15 crores in foreign exchange per annum. 

(6) Visakh Refinery Expansion : The all India demand estimates for 
petroleum products in the 80s indicate that the country will have a deficit 
of middle distillates of the order of eight million tonnes by 1987-88. This 
calls for urgent action in providing additional crude processing capacity 
in the country, especially in the southern region where the deficit is 
much more pronounced. The proposal to increase the capacity of Visakh 
refinery from 1.5 million tonnes to 4.5 million tonnes is an important 
effort in the direction of self-sufficiency. The expansion is so designed 
that it can process upto 3.00 million tonnes per year of Bombay High 
crude. The project was scheduled for completion in 1984-85, and the total 
cost is now estimated at about Rs. 119 crores. The value of petroleum 
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products in foreign exchange will be to the tune of about Rs. 134 crores 
per annum after completion of the project. 

(c) Bombay-Pune Pipeline ; The 158 km. product pipeline from 
Bombay to Pune, estimated to cost Rs. 56 crores, will provide 
considerable economic advantage over an alternative method of trans¬ 
porting products by rail. The proposed pipeline, on which work is already 
in progress, will be an important landmark in the efforts to transport 
petroleum products to regions south of Bombay. 

(d) Sulphur Recovery Projects : The Chembur area is known for its 

high level of atmospheric pollution. The Corporation sharing the concern 
of the Government and the people for environmental conservation, has 
taken up a project to reduce sulphur dioxide emissions from the Bombay 
refineries. The sulphur recovery project, with a current estimate of Rs. 4 
crores is under implementation and is expected to be completed by 1983. 
In addition to containing sulphup^t^ide emissions, this project will also 
result in the production of .jstrt^%.',<;^,thei order of 4,000 metric tonnes 
per annum. The sulphur the hydrogen sulphide rich 

streams at HPC’s Bombaysave foreign exchange to the 
tune of over Rs. 22 lakhs 

There are also a number ^'f^c^^^tively smaller projects such as 
replacement of crude furnace, IhOTOhlfij^g tankage capacities at the refinery 
and in terminals which are^J&teJ-iil^ll^aentation. 

Major Projects under consideration i ' ^ l^pansion of Bombay Refinery : 
To utilise the increased production of #^de oil from Bombay High, 
the Corporation has submi|f|©^l^ ^rojposal to the Government for 
the expansion of the Bombay Fuels Refinery by two million tonnes. 
The feasibility report of this project envisages that it should be possible 
to complete this project without secondary processing facilities in about 
30-33 months, with an investment of approximately Rs. 45 crores. The 
expansion is scheduled for completion in April 1985. 

(b) Crude Oil Discharge Pipeline at Visakh : The capacity of the Visakh 
refinery is being increased from 1.5 to 4.5 million tonnes. This refinery 
has been designed to use both imported and Bombay High crude which 
will be transported by LR tankers. To avoid lighterage operations and 
reduce crude freight costs, it is proposed that an oil jetty be established 
at the Visakh outer harbour and a new crude oil discharge pipeline be 
constructed so that crude oil can be pumped directly from LR tankers to 
the refinery. While the construction of the oil jetty at the outer harbour is 
being taken care of by the Visakh Port Trust, the cost of crude oil 
discharge pipeline which is currently envisaged at about Rs. 14 crores 
will be on HPC’s account. The project is scheduled for completion by 
September 1985. 
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Among the new major projects which are under consideration of the 
Corporation and for which investment proposals are being formulated 
for the consideration of the Government are as under:— 

(a) Manufacture of Bright Stocks in the Lube Refinery at Bombay; 

{b) Increasing the production of Hexane at Bombay Fuels Refinery; 
and 

(c) Some downstream projects like recovery of propylene. 

The CoriJoration undertook a study of a number of expansion and 
diversification projects with a view to meet the requirements of the country 
and minimise the need to import petroleum products. These are under 
consideration of the Corporation and the Government. 

Energy Conservation Programme : The spiralling cost of energy and 
restricted availability of oil have made energy conservation a national 
priority, whether it be in industry, transportation or domestic consump¬ 
tion. Over the last few years, several steps have been taken at the two 
operating refineries at Bomba>aif3^Skyi.to improve energy productivity. 
This has been achieved by !^ai^ conservation cells ” which 

continuously monitor the''|rfQpftjan^(^^her energy saving measures 
through “ energy audit ” exI^^^^^P^tion plan has been drawn up 
under the following two broa(S^“^^^^? 

(1) Energy conservation ttip^ia'loperational improvement. 

(2) Energy conservation t^j^i'^estment in capital projects. 

Operational improvemenUby -jts' verjHj^ture is a continuing activity, 

to keep the refineries at ili efiiiiiei^ and benefits start flowing 
immediately on implementatiSjrof certain actions. Examples of some of 
the programmes implemented?Jrqt^s "^ptilgory are : 

(j) Combustion efficiency-monitoring of furnaces. 

(//) Monitoring of preheat exchanger systems for optimum utilisation 
of all available beat. 

(jii) Utilities monitoring through steam leak surveys and prompt 
remedial action; efficient maintenance of steam traps etc. 

(fv) Corbelling on furnaces. 

(v) Replacing of gland packings of all hydrocarbon pumps with 
mechanical seals. 

Capital projects for energy conservation on the other hand, involve 
substantial investment and sometime lag for benefits to accrue., but their 
savings potential may be quite considerable. Some of the projects taken 
up by the refineries under this bead are: 

(i) Outboard Convection Bank for crude furnace at Bombay Refinery. 

(«) Crude Preheat Exchangers. 

(«7) Crude Desalters at both refineries. 

(iv) Replacement of old furnaces and boilers with new ones for higher 
efficiencies to meet international standards of efficiency. 
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A careful energy accounting or “ audit ” for each of the refining 
processes is planned to be an important and continuing phase of the 
Corporation’s activity for identifying further areas of energy conservation. 
It is also the endeavour of the Corporation to optimise energy utilisation 
at the refineries since, apart from resulting corporate benefits, energy 
conservation is a national priority. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES 

Consistent with the increasing demand for electric power and expand- 
ing electrification the demand for electrical equipment of various types, 
such as generators, transformers, switchgears, transmission line towers, 
ensulators, electric motors, etc. gathered momentum. The growth of 
this industry was a natural outcome of the tremendous efforts of the 
country towards self-reliance and import substitution. It is now one of 
the most important industries w^h has a significant role to play in 
shaping the industrial and a,gTw;iS£ji?^impiy of the country, as also the 
destiny of the vast Indian machinery and appliances 

have contributed not only ww^^^^^ng comforts and enrichment 
of individual life of the towards enrichment of the 

industry and the agrarian ecd^^^^:^dia. 

The expansion of this indu^t^^ot confined to the private sector. 
The public sector has also coh ^& ut^i^to. the basic growth of the heavy 
electricals industry in Indiar^^'^g}^ tfiS^s no public sector project in 
this industry in Bombay, th^i^Va^te sectb^iflndustry in the city grew very 
rapidly on account of the devd^?59^enf%I*public sector projects elsewhere 
in the country. 

The light electrical industry, manufacturing electric lamps, fans, radio 
sets, television sets, meters, capacitors, condensers and a wide range of 
electrical appliances progressed rapidly since the inception of this industry 
in Bombay. The requirements of equipment for generating stations was 
initially met through imports. In order to restrict inports and achieve 
self-reliance, manufacturing facilities for large turbines and generators 
were established indigenously. Facilities for indigenous manufacturing 
of important accessories like boilers, feed water pumps, electrostatic 
precipitators, etc. were established in the public as well as private 
sectors. The private sector was also permitted by the Government to 
manufacture industrial turbo-sets upto 300 K.W. The entire demand 
for generating equipment excepting some hydro-electric generators is 
progressively met from indigenous sources. Even generators for nuclear 
power stations are now being supplied by indigenous manufacturers. 
Development work on 500 M.W. turbo-generators has already been 
taken up in hand to ensure that the demand for turbo-generators with 
higher unit ratings would bo met indigenously during the Sixth Five-Year 
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Plan. The demand for industrial turbo-sets used in textile, cement and 
sugar industries is also met from indigenous sources now.^ 

Since electrical machinery and apparatus manufacturing is a very 
important industry of Bombay it may be of immense interest to give 
its account at the microlevel. 

The Crompton Greaves Limited established in 1937 is one of the 
pioneers in the electrical machinery and appliances industry not only 
of Bombay but also of India. It has four factories in Bombay, and it 
manufactures a very wide range of articles, such as industrial motors, 
fractional horsepower motors, control gears, electrical transformers, 
alternators, switchgears, instrument transformers, tap changers, switch¬ 
boards, lamps, tubes, carbon and float switches, fuse switches, and 
a number of other articles. The Company has a recognised Export House 
and has a full-fledged International Division with a network of conces¬ 
sionaires and dealers in many countries. 

The Larsen and Toubro^pstwlllh^-ffti 1938, manufactures electrical 
switchgears and other eqi^jpto^g^^^S^^fonic controls. The Siemens 
India, established in 1957, htffiT^W^^^orli andAndheri in Bombay, 
besides, four units elsewherfelPj^aj®ii^e of the pioneering concerns 
in this industry manufacturingWilll^^^ailway signalling relays, switch¬ 
boards, electric motors, electtofc^i^i^al equipment, railway signalling 
equipment and instrumentadq^^i^pj^^t. The Ralliwolf Ltd. (1958) 
with a fadory at Mulund i^ncr^'foip^e'mroduction of special purpose 
electric motors and electri^fo^is/’‘Hid'^tional Electrical Industries, 
established in 1945, produces electric motors upto 1000 H. P., motorised 
grinders, polishers, and monofelB^l^ and other apparatus. The 

Industrial Meters Pvt. Ltd. with factories at Kandivli and Lower Parel is 
a manufacturer of transformers and other electrical machinery. It was 
incorporated in Bombay in 1961. The Hindustan Klockners Switchgear 
Ltd., established in 1957, has a plant at Borivli which manufactures various 
types of starters, push button stations, limit switches, remote control 
devices, and a range of electrical machinery. The Hindustan Brown 
Bovcry (1949) with a factory at Goregaon, the Macneill and Magor Ltd. 
(1949), the Kiron Industries (1951) with a plant at Mazgaon and the Morarji 
Dorman Smith Ltd, incorporated in 1961 (plant at Worli) are the manu¬ 
facturers of electrical machinery and various types of equipment in Bombay. 
Then there is the Guest Keen William, incorporated in 1931, with two units 
at Bhandup which produces electrical steel stampings, laminations, preci¬ 
sion pressed metal components, and other articles which are essential for 
generation and distribution of electric power. It meets the increasing 
demand of the electrical industry in Bombay as in other parts of the 
country. The Otis Elevators Co. (India) was incorporated in 1953, and 

t Indian Electricals Manufacturers’ Association, Directory, 1974. 
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has a factory at Kandivli which manufactures lifts of various types and 
escalators. These are highly in demand at present. There are many other 
factories in Bombay, though it may not possible to mention them all. 

The growth of this industry dates back to 1937. It received tremendous 
stimulus in the post-Independence period. The stimulus was provided 
partly by the expansion of rural electrification and partly by the rise in 
demand by other industries and consumers. The industry in Bombay as 
in India made a steady progress with only short-lived aberrations. 

It may be useful to analyse the principal characteristics of the industry 
in Bombay as per the Annual Survey of Industries of 1975-77 and to 
compare it with the industry in Maharashtra. The industry in Bombay 
comprised 454 factories which formed 71.99 per cent of units in the 
State. It provided employment to 37,277 persons or 63.86 per cent of the 
employment in the State. The capital invested in the factories in Bombay 
was to the tune of Rs.1,43,58 lakhs or 60.82 per cent of that in Maha¬ 
rashtra. The output of elect^alf^dhinery, apparatus and appliances in 
Bomaby was valued at Rs.,%^^|!^^k^,j^5.40 per cent of the produc- 

/■inanufacture was as high as 


tion in Maharashtra. The-value addedr^ 

Rs. 68,90 lakhs or 65.87 per cenf^ithat in Maharashtra. 

It can be deduced frora’^^%, malym that nearly two-thirds of the 
electrical machinery, apparatui^ ati|*ffp^l|anc es industry in Maharashtra is 
concentrated in Bombay aloij^ i^n^i^erage employment per factory 
was about 82. 

This industry ranked tli^|i(^m Bolhbaw as regards invested capital 
and value added on manufacWi^'^id fiwtrtti as regards value of output. 

The account of some of tlg:^. sp^o^J^f the industry is given below. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


The Annual Survey of Industries has grouped together the various 
segments of this industry, such as, electrical motors, generators, trans¬ 
formers, electric magnetic clutches, and brakers, etc. As per the Survey of 
1973-74 and 1975-77, there were 230 and 167 registered factories in 
Bombay, respectively in the years referred to. The total employment in the 
industry which stood at 22,831 inclusive of 17,099 workers in 1973-74 
declined to 18,968 inclusive of 13,350 workers in 1975-77. This decline 
appears to be commensurate with the decline in number of factories. 
The position as regards capital of the industry is given below. The figures 
represent annual averages in the respective survey periods : 


Item 

Fixed capital 
Working capital 
Capital invested 
Outstanding loans 


1973-74 1975-77 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

23,90.88 30,64.55 

35.17.67 39,30.72 

63.57.68 82,01.60 

36,99.94 31,23.00 
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The position of capital shows that in spite of fall in number of factories 
and employment, there was a conspicuous rise in capital. It can therefore, 
be deduced that only the small marginal units might have wounded up, 
while some units might have increased their capital investment. 


Despite the fall in employment, there was a rise in total emoluments 
fromRs. 17,58.05 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs.19,81.40 lakhs in 1975-77. The 
factories consumed fuel worth Rs. 1,27.97 lakhs in 1973-74 and 
Rs. 1,67.78 lakhs in 1975-77. The factories worked for 56,72,165 man-days 
per annum in 1975-77 period. The raw material consumption of the 
factories declined from Rs. 82,31.05 lakhs to Rs. 74,01.08 lakhs over 
the years under study. The other inputs of the factories in 1975-77 were 
of the order of Rs. 33,86.60 lakhs. The value of total inputs increased 
from Rs, 91,75.79 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs. 109,55.46 lakhs pei annum in 
1975-77. It can safely be said that there was no real decline in the industry 
in this period. 

The value of plant and increased from Rs.19,58.99 

lakhs to Rs.24, 66. 84 lakhsi^jp^tW'^^^pi^l^^fdnr study. 


The position of output anj 
given below;— 


dtictioi^f the industry in Bombay is 



(R$. in lakhs) 


Item 

Value of products 
Other output 
Total output 
Depreciation 
Value added on manufacture 





. ^‘ 1 ^, 63.74 

^■J^.66.34 
39,21.60 


1915-77 

1,29,47.49 

31,60.40 

1,61,07.89 

2,94.21 

48,58.21 


It can safely be deduced that the total output and value added showed 
a conspicuous rise despite the fall in employment and factories. The 
marginal and small units might have been forced to close down, while 
those efficiently managed must have expanded. 

The factory payments in the industry were worth Rs. 4,79.88 lakhs 
and the income was computed at Rs. 43,78.33 per annum in 1975-77. 

The higher ratio of total output to total inputs shows the high profi¬ 
tability in this industry in Bombay. The value added was about 21 per cent 
of the total inputs in the industry. It also shows the satisfactory position 
of the industry. It is also borne out by observations that the electrical 
industrial machinery is a growing industry. Some major industries 
including cotton textile, even some of the engineering industries, went 
through periods of stagnation. But the electrical industry always main¬ 
tained a pace of growth despite short-lived aberrations. The products 
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of the industry enjoy a ready market in the country, while the quantum of 
exports is also increasing progressively. Many of the products of the 
Bombay industry are comparable to international standards, and have 
found an acceptance in many countries. 

The account of the various groups of this industry is given below. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS 

Manufacture of electric motors is an important segment of the electrical 
machinery industry of Bombay. The phenomenal growth of this industry 
is directly related to growth of industrialisation and improvement in 
agrarian technique in the country. The balanced industrial and agricul¬ 
tural development in the country depends upon a reliable source of 
motive power meeting the characteristics required by the driven equip¬ 
ment. The electric motor industry caters to the demand from diverse 
industries, such as textile, sugar, chemicals, mining, cenient, etc., which 
require electric motors for diverse functions. Agrarian progress on 
account of rising irrigation ^qh^^s^.4irectly increased the demand 
from agriculturists who ar^^^fuHepAinstall motor pump-sets in 
increasing number. The use"'^^'y^riO''lJ^^^^'fs relieving the hard manual 
work is increasing the demaM^fo^^t^ purpose motors. The manu¬ 
facture of sophisticated macl^^^®^OTuired special purpose motors 
including servo motors working k)^®osi?Ttolerances and having charact¬ 
eristics to meet the requiremedw^ st^hUticated and closely controlled 
high output machine tools. 

The electric motors indus^'y.in Bdmdl^ meets the general and special 
requirements, and the manitfafi^ing-range covers motors from 0.75 
K.W. to 5,000 K.W. for D,C.;|Ei|^i^s^td upto 10,000 K.W. for A.C. 
machines. Electric motors are manufactured also in various insulation 
classes, enclosures, mountings, and for normal or heavy duty industrial 
applications. 

The history of electric motors industry in India dates back to the 
establishment of a firm at Coimbtore before the Second World War. 
A Bombay firm next entered the line. Two more units in the country were 
started during the war. Bombay provided a congenial home to this 
industry in the post-Independence period. A number of concerns, some 
of them with foreign collaboration, undertook manufacturing electric 
motors in Bombay. 

The industry was granted tariff protection for the first time in 19‘18, 
and the Tariff Board (later Tarifl' Commission) held four enquiries in 
regard to continuance of protection. The industry enjoyed tariff protection 
for a considerable time. In 1961-62 there were five large-scale units in 
Maharashtra, while there were several small-scale units in Bombay.'^ 

* Handbook of Commercial Informaticn. 1963. 

» Ibid. 
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The industry requires mainly pig iron, steel, silicon steel, stampings, 
copper wires, aluminium ingots, insulating materials and ball bearings 
as raw materials. The imported components are now progressively 
substituted by indigenous ones. 

The Crompton Greaves Ltd. established in 1937 is one of the largest 
manufacturers of industrial electrical motors,fractional horsepower motors 
and a wide range of electrical machinery. It has four plants in Bombay 
at Prabhadevi, Worli, Kanjur Marg and Bhandup. It has an installed 
capacity to manufacture 8-40 lakh electrical motors, the actual production 
in a latest year being 6-99 lakhs.^ The Siemens India Ltd., established, 
in 1957 has factories at Worli (near Television Centre) and Andheri, 
besides others at Kalwe, Nasik, Calcutta and Bangalore. It manufactures 
electric motors, and a wide range of electrical machinery including switch- 
gears, railway signalling equipment, electro-medical equipment and instru¬ 
mentation equipment. It has an installed capacity to manufacture fifteen 
thousand electric motors per Rujliwolf Ltd., with a factory at 

Mulund manufactures special-^p^^e.’fel^Etic motors, besides a number of 
electric tools. It has an iy|^tl^|^|iaeity'to produce 12,200 motors, 
the actual production in a lat^ yearling. 11,968 motors.'* The National 
Electrical Industries, establi.'sWpJn 1^5 has a plant at Lalbaug, besides 
another factory at Pune. It mdnvifailfee^electric motors upto 1,000 H.P. 
besides motorised bench grindj^rS; ioli|^^rs, pedestal grinders and mono¬ 
block pumps.** There are concerns engaged in this industry 

in Bombay. - - 

ELECTlJli^RANSjaORMERS 

Transfomers perform an i^t^tion in distributing electricity 

by stepping up the voltage at generating stations and stepping it down at 
consuming points. The origin of the electric transformer manufacturing 
industry in India can be traced back to 1936-37 when the Government 
Electric Factory, Bangalore, a State Government enterprise, started 
manufacturing transformers. At the beginning of the Second World War 
this was the only unit in the country. Between 1941 and 1943 three more 
firms commenced production, one each in Bombay, Calcutta and Lahore. 
After Partition of India in 1947, the Lahore unit was shifted to Bombay. 
In 1951-52, there were two units in Bombay out of the seven factories 
in India. Their number increased to five by the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan.'* 

The former Planning Department of the Government of India consti¬ 
tuted an Electrical Machinery and Equipment Panel in 1945, which 
encouraged the growth of transformer manufacturing industry, All kinds 

^ A Slate-vi ise Pictures of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

“ Ibid. 

“lEMA (Indian Electrical Manufacturers’ Association Directory), 1974. 

* Handbook uj Commercial Information, 1963. 
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of help was extended to entreprenures with an objective to encourage the 
growth of the indigenous industry. 

The transformer industry made significant progress duiing the sixties 
and seventies. The expanding eiertrical network required a large number 
of power and distribution transformers in various ratings and voltage 
classes. Now the demand is met in full from indigenous sources. The 
Bombay industry is said to be operating on sound foundations. The 
transformers upto 220 KV and rating upto 250 MVA was initially, 
manufactured indigenously. The manufacturing range has now been 
extended to voltage ratings upto 400 KV to cater to the needs of 400 KV 
transmission line system. 

The demand for special type of transformers such as booster and 
traction transformers for railway electrification, non-inflammable and 
dry type transformers for mining, furnace transformers for metallurgical 
industry, rectifier transformers ioiv^hemical and electro-metallurgical 
industries and welding tranif&rmetvjte’ now being manufactured. The 
quality of the transformer^^^^^ifacturei^as found widespread accep¬ 
tance in international marl^^.^|^ce^e export of transformers is 
increasing rapidly from year ^jyeahii^w 

The Crompton Greaves, est^list?iSSi|^37, has four plants in Bombay, 
viz., at Kanjur Marg, Bhaodup,iJpmblifadevi and Worli. It is a renowned 
manufacturer of transformer j'j>f^ &mas.j kinds, and has an installed 
capacity to manufacture ’^)^|ths.'.d!fi^ansformers per annum. The 
Industrial Meters Pvt. Ltd.iges^.^ished^jj/ 1961 manufacturer’s trans¬ 
formers and other electrical has two factories in Bombay, 

at Kandivli and Lower Parel.'Tl^HiljSffiiial Electrical Industries Ltd. is 
an old company established in 1945. It has a factory at Lalbaug and another 
one in Pune. It Produces transformers with a very high voltage capacity. 
There are many other manufacturers in Bombay in this line of industry, 
though it may not be possible to mention them all in this brief review. 

The raw material essential for production of transformers includes hot 
rolled and cold rolled silicon steel sheets, copper strips and wire, porecelain 
bushings, cooling tubes, mild steel sheets, transformer oil, paints and 
a wide range of insulating material and fasteners. Though most of these 
items are indigenously available, a few components are imported. 

SWITCHGEAR 

Switchgear is a generic term which covers all apparatus for controlling 
and regulating the supply of electricity and ensuring its distribution and 
use. It ranges from the several types of switches employed in making and 
breaking electrical circuits under normal conditions to fuses and circuit 
breakers which operate under normal loads for operating the power 
circuit. Circuit breakers are safety devicesand are usually of two types. 


* Indian Electrical Manufacturers, Association Directory, 1974. 
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air breakers and oil immersed. Fuses are used as circuit breakers in low 
voltage electric circuits. 

Manufacture of switchgear and control-gear developed only during 
the Second Five-Year Plan. The expansion of electrical network and 
inter-connection between the State grids and generating stations required 
reliable protective equipment giving protection within stipulated graded 
timings and capable of clearing faults of increasing proportions. Instal¬ 
lation of high tension transmission voltages demanded protective equip¬ 
ment suitable for operating at those high tension voltages. The manu¬ 
facturing range of circuit breakers is being extended to 400 KV. The 
industiy also offers auxiliary switchgear and protective equipment such 
as isolators, protective relays, instrument transformers, etc. 

Thq industry also manufactures industrial type switches and switch¬ 
boards for low tension distribution and protection, motor starters, motor 
control centres and process control equipment. 

Bombay provided a congeniaf'^^^q this industry. The Siemens 
India Ltd., incorporated in concern manufacturing 

switchgears of various kinds'*^^^S^^^^h Bombay. It has an installed 
capacity to produce 19.21 la^ per annum, the actual pro¬ 

duction in a latest year beinf^l4.-|jOT^.^ The concern has taken up 
an ambitious expansion and nio(?om^ti,bn programme. The Crompton 
Greaves which has a big industries is another manu¬ 

facturer in this field. The Hi^^tanfK^^er Switchgear Ltd., incorpo¬ 
rated in 1957, has a factory ^j^J^tiyli- it^j^nufactures standard starters, 
starters for special applications, push twton stations, limit switches, 
remote control stations, specigf'"8tarta^S'i|>r machine tool controls and 
a variety of equipment. The Larsen and Toubro Ltd. with a plant at Powai, 
also manufactures switchgears, and other electrical equipment and elec¬ 
tronic controls. The Kiron Industries Ltd., with works at Mazagaon, was 
established in 1951. It produces high voltage isolators upto 220 KV, 
switchgears, panel boards, distribution switchboards and high tension 
and low tension cable boxes. The Morarji Dorman Smith Ltd., incorpo¬ 
rated in 1961 has a plant at Worli which produces miniature circuit 
breakers and distribution boards.* The Hindustan Brown Bovery with 
a factory at Goregaon and tho Macneill and Magor Ltd., are also engaged 
in this industry in Bombay. 

The factories require extruded steel sections, extruded brass and copper 
sections, phosphor, bronze, spring steel, wires, strips, special silver alloy, 
insulating bars and tubes, porcelain and steatite bushings and electrical 
grade thermosetting moulding powder. These materials are increasingly 
manufactured in the country, though formerly they were imported. 

' A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

* lEMA, op. cit. 1974. 
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CAPACITORS AND CONDENSERS 

This is comparatively a small industry, and the products are manu¬ 
factured by the big companies producing a wide range of electrical machi¬ 
nery and equipment, as also by small units. Some of the factories in 
Bombay produce capacitors required for ppwer factor improvement with 
associated control-gears for rating upto 33 KV. In addition, furnace 
capacitors, condenser bushings, starting and running capacitors for 
electric motors, fans are also manufactured. 

OTHER ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

The electrical industry in Bombay is also engaged in production of 
various ancillary equipments for power generation, transmission, distri¬ 
bution and utilisation of electrical energy. This equipment includes 
insulators and bushings, diesel generating sets, welding generators, welding 
transformers, welding rectifiers, spot welding machines, electric house 
service meters, measuring and co|it^^ng meters, and instruments. 

Electric meters manufactufilg segments in the electrical 

industry in Bombay, The r^^sAg^a^wira^ombay after 1955 in which 
year the first factory in the '^y^^ps^ista^ished. The Industrial Meters 
Pvt. Ltd., incorporated in 1 Q^^^k^^lants at Kandivli and Lower 
Parel. It manufactures electn^T^m^ring instruments and other 
equipment. The Malik Mete^^‘Pvi i|Ltd, started in 1967 is another 
producer of meters and electrjtej^dasu nto^i nstruments in Bombay.* 

ELECTRIC WIRfl^NDiSMES INDUSTRY 

This industry is conceiveoTp'manufa^ire a wide range of insulated 
wires and cables of various sp3d®|i^tidSsi As per the Annual Survey of. 
Industries there wore 45 registered factories providing employment to 
3,339 employees including 2,412 workers in Bombay in 1973-74. The 
number of factories declined to 23 providing employment to 2,084 persons 
including 1,437 workers as per the survey of 1975-77. The fall in employ¬ 
ment was almost commensurate with that in the number of factories. 
The structure of capital of the Bombay industry can be studied from the 
following figures (The figures are annual averages in the respective survey 
periods.);— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 


1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

, . 

3,81.66 

4,22.20 

Working capital 

. . 

3,42.24 

5,54.95 

Capital invested 

. * 

11,05.17 

12,62.52 

Loans outstanding 


75,51.16 

9,72.19 


* lEMA, op. cit., 1974. 
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The decline in number of factories and employment was thus not 
accompanied by a decline in capital investment in the industry. The 
factories worked for 634,702 man-days per annum as per the 1975-77 
survey. In spite of the fall in employment there was a rise in the total 
emoluments from Rs. 1,73.34 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs. 2,34.00 lakhs per 
annum in 1975-77. The wages to workers also rose from Rs. 94.41 lakhs 
in 1973-74 to Rs. 99.53 lakhs in 1975-77 period. This might be due to 
general rise in wages and dearness allowance. It can definitely be said that 
the share of wages to workers is much less in the total emoluments paid 
by the factories. This can be attributed to the preponderance of technical 
personnel and managerial personnel over workers. 

The factories consumed fuel valued at Rs. 30.77 lakhs in 1973-74 and 
at Rs. 51.42 lakhs per annum in 1975-77. They consumed material worth 
Rs. 22,65.02 lakhs and Rs. 22,38.06 lakhs during the years under study. 
The total inputs of the factories were to the tune of Rs. 24,46.90 lakhs 
in 1973-74 and Rs. 24,62.52 l^ii^liS’^'^7^7, the rise being very meagre. 
The other inputs of the fact0ri?ij^jErf^-:.tife available for the 1975-77 
survey period, were worth %;s;;Tj3.05.|^S'. The value of plant and 
machinery was computed at®^|^9}|^-l|ikhs and Rs. 7,87.92 lakhs in 
the years under reference. Thastructure idf the output of the industry in 


Bombay is shown below:— 

’■ ' ' i ' 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Item i 


1975-77 

Value of products 

“^5^^^37^78.23 

28,61.36 

Other output 


50.51 

Total output 

28,66.91 

29,11.87 

Depreciation 

55.35 

50.86 

Value added on manufacture .. 3,64.64 

3,98.49 


The above figures bring home some conclusions. The total output of the 
industry comprises the main products viz., wires and cables, while other 
bye-products are only of meagre value. The decline in the number of 
factories and employment was not reflected in output as the value of 
products and total output registered an increase over the period under 
study. The ratio of value of inputs and output shows the satisfactory 
position of the industry. The value added on manufacture is almost one- 
third of the capital investment in the industry, while it is almost 96 
per cent of the fixed capital of the factories in Bombay, in 1975-77. 

The factory payments of the companies were computed at Rs. 1,58.37 
lakhs and the net income at Rs. 2,40.12 lakhs per annum as per the survey 
of 1975-77. 

VF 4362—130 
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From the above analysis it can be deduced that wire and cable manu¬ 
facturing in Bombay is more of a capital intensive rather than a labour 
intensive industry. 

The electric wires and cables industry broadly covers the manufacture 
of, (/) bare and reinforced conductors, chiefly of copper and aluminium, 
(ii) rubber or plastic insulated electrical installation cables, (Hi) cotton, 
silk or enamel covered electrical winding wire for instruments, (/v) paper 
insulating power cables, and (v) dry core telecommunication cables. 


The industry commenced in India in 1923 with the manufacture of bare 
copper conductors and rubber insulated cables and flexibles by a factory 
at Tatanagar. In the initial stage, the Calcutta firm which owned the 
factory was helped by Government by duty-free imports of electrolytic 
copper rods for manufacture of electric cables and wire,* The industry 
expanded during the Second World War when foreign supplies were 
curtailed and the growth of indi^^^us industries and domestic demand 
increased considerably. 

The growth of the indu^l|^^&fe^^^^arted from middle of this 
century. Since then the demai^'^^*pii^ttsifcables and wires continued to 
rise progressively, and new int^existence to manufacture bare 

copper conductors, plastic coaitedf^pCT and aluminium wires, rubber 
sheathed cables and P.V.C. c^^ed ihkxek. It is now a well-established 
industry and practically all transmission lines, under¬ 

ground transmission and pqp-dr-oi^ibtftioh network are met by the 
local industry. In the field orcables. I ndia| ig one of the pioneer countries 

5t^]p4or underground cables. The 
y has'found acceptance in the world 
market and PILC/PVC power cables with aluminium conductors are 
now exported to many countries. The progress in the production of PVC, 
polythene and cross-linked polythene coated cables is remarkable. At 
present, underground cables upto 33 KV rating are manufactured indi¬ 
genously. The industry is also meeting the domestic demand for a variety 
of cables like mining, trailing, shot firing, aerial cables, etc. 


to introduce aluminium as 
progress made by the local ini 


The increasing demand for sophisticated electrical equipment required 
usage of winding wires and strips insulated with enamels or covered 
paper, cotton, fibreglass etc. The winding wire industry is meeting all 
such diverse needs. 


The Ajit Wire Industries at Andheri (East), established in 1949, under¬ 
took the manufacture of enamelled copper wire in 1955. This firm in 
Bombay is now one of the pioneers in the line in India, and it manufac¬ 
tures enamelled copper wires according to British and Indian standard 
specifications. This unit was the first to manufacture enamelled aluminium 


* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
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wire in India in 1962. It has an up-to-date laboratory and modern machi¬ 
nery and testing equipment which ensures super enamelled copper wire 
of good quality. It supplies good quality wires to the reputed electric and 
electronic manufacturers in Bombay as well as those in India. This 
concern wa,s the first to go overseas to offer technical know-how for the 
manufacture of enamelled’copper wires to Messrs. Magnet Wires and 
Electricals Ltd., Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. Its technical collaboration 
with the latter Malaysian firm started in December 1971.^ It is gratifying 
to note that this Bombay firm has extended technical collaboiation to 
a foreign firm in this complicated sector of industry. 

The Devidayal Electronics and Cables Ltd., established in Bombay on 
15th January 1953^ is another reputed large manufacturer of enamelled 
wires and cables in Bombay. It manufactures super enamelled wires 
and strips, steel and alloy steel wires, covered wires and strips, insulating 
enamels, nickel chrome alloy strip wires etc. Besides its original established 
factory at Roay Road in central fi|t®bay, it has set up a new plant at 
Pokhran Valley near Thane ip^'^^^^-^iSi.^^ently undertaken a phased 
programme of modernisatio^jME^*ff^fe/ 

The Hindustan Transmissio^^^uc^^th a factory at Chandivli in 
Bombay, was originally establi^^'.in 1940.^ The products manufactured 
include super enamelled copper !w^ref%‘jilfated wires and strips, magnet 
wire enamels, synthetic resins a4cVid*smliitifag varnishes.® It is one of the 
old concerns in this industry>^!^^b ^^^ 

The Power Cables Pvt. a fthto^ at Mahul near Trombay, 

was established in 1958.‘‘. It manufactures nlectric cables and wires, 
conductors, welding electrodes,^'Yj!^^CQ^^ounds, iron and steel wires, 
insulating oils and a number of other products. 

The Cable Corporation of India has a factory at Borivli (1957) and is 
one of the large-scale manufacturers of cables of various specifications. 
The sales turnover of this unit was to the tune of Rs. 14.63 crores in 
1978-79 and Rs. 31.42 crores in 1979-80. It has an installed capacity to 
produce 1,600 kilometres of insulated cables and 9,144 kilometres of PVC 
insulated cables and wires per annum.® The concern is owned by one of 
the leading industrial houses in India. 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, APPLIANCES AND 
OTHER PARTS 

This is a very important segment of the electrical apparatus and 
appliances industry in Bombay, the products of which occupy an honoured 

* IBM A Directory, 1974, 

2 Ibid. 

® Ibid, 

« Ibid. 

® A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1901. 
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place in modem conditions of living. It is mainly a consumers goods 
industry which is conceived here, for the purposes of analysis, to cover the 
manufacture of electrical appliances, apparatus and other parts inclusive 
of electric lamps, bulbs, fluorescent tubes, sockets, switches, electric fans, 
insulators except porcelain, conductors, electric irons, heaters, shavers, 
cleaners and many other articles of consumers interest. This concept of 
the coverage of the industry accords with the classification adopted in the 
Annual Survey cf Industries, the statistics of which are analysed below. 


The electrical apparatus, appliances and other parts manufacturing 
industry, as per the findings of the Annual Survey of Industries in 1973-74 
and 1975-77 periods, comprised 185 registered factories in 1973-74 and 
129 in 1975-77 in Bombay. The factories provided employment to 7,675 
persons including 6,148 workers in 1973-74 which declined to 4,630 
persons including 3,372 workers in 1975-77. The decline in employment 
appears to be commensurate with the decline in number of factories. The 
structure of capital of the uait^^JEjornbay was as under. The figures 
reveal annual averages in periods 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Fixed capital 
Working capital 
Capital investment 
Outstanding loans 




r 1973-74 

3,33.14 

6,84.56 

M^1,09.32 


1975-77 

4,06.75 

3,72.16 

11,32.24 

8,43.55 


It can be deduced that in spite;' q|' toe fall in number of factories and 
employment, there was no decline in feed capital, capital investment or 
outstanding loans, though there was a considerable fall in working 
capital. It is certain that there was progress in the industry in Bombay 
during the period under study. 


The industry in Bombay worked for 1,253,433 man-days per annum 
during the period 1975-77. There was a considerable decline in total 
emoluments, namely from Rs. 3,09.48 lakhs including wages paid to 
workers (Rs. 2,03.80 lakhs) in 1973-74 to Rs. 2,66.53 lakhs including 
wages paid to workers (Rs. 1,42.79 lakhs) per annum during 1975-77. 
This decline could not be due to fall in wages but due to fall in 
employment. 


The fuel consumption by the electrical apparatus and appliances 
industry in Bombay was valued at Rs. 30.91 lakhs in 1973-74 and at 
Rs. 39.11 lakhs per annum in 1975-77. They utilised raw material worth 
Rs. 18,14.10 lakhs and Rs. 17,73.89 lakhs, respectively in the years under 
study. The other miscellaneous inputs of the factories were worth Rs. 3,02.36 
lakhs per year in 1975-77. The total cost of inputs was Rs. 20,47.59 
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lakhs in 1973-74 which increased to Rs. 21,15.36 lakh? in 1975-77. 
The increase in costs may be attributed to the rise in prices. The fall in the 
value of plant and machinery from Rs. 4,07.40 lakhs to Rs. 3,89.01 lakhs 
over the years under reference is inexplicable. The volume of production 
of the Bombay factories is analysed below. The figures represent annual 
averages during the 'wo survey periods;— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Products 

.. . 25,33.24 

25,33.98 

Other output 

N.A. 

86.42 

Total output 

25,84.80 

26,20.40 

Depreciation 

48.74 

47.60 

Value added on manufacture 

4,88.46 

4,57.23 

Factory payments .. 

N.A. 

1,35.71 

Net income . 

N.A. 

3,21.52 


The above statistics bring ^^^^^^OTusion that there was a decline 
in the output and value addecT^mi^iif^ure in the industry in Bombay. 
The fall in production was hoWejVe^i^i^s'.than proportionate with the fall 
in number of factories and empteympat can therefore be deduced that 
the marginal units must have wOTudefT^^nd that consumer resistance 
to products might have reduced demand ^d production in the Bombay 
industry, during the limited period undef*consideration. It may however 
bo borne in mind that the peridJi linderi^iew is too short to deduce any 
far-reaching conclusions, and that the industry has actually prospered in 
the post-Independence period. 

As regards the structure of the industry in Bombay, it can bo surmised 
that it is more of a capital intensive industry rather than a labour intensive 
one. The industry consumes less fuel than many other industries 
such as cotton textile and some sectors of metal and machinery indus¬ 
tries. The ratio of total output to total inputs shows the profitability in the 
industry. The value added on manufacture compared very favourably 
with the fixed capital. 


ELECTRIC FANS 

The electrical industry in India commenced with the manufacture of 
fans. It was in 1924 that electric fans manufacturing was commenced in 
the country by a private limited company in Calcutta. The fans were sold 
at competitive prices and became popular among the elite class within 
a short period. The success of this concern provided an impetus to many 
others. By 1939, about half a dozen firms undertook manufacture of 
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electric fans in the country.^ The progress of the industry has been 
phenomenal and new records of production were set up in 1959-60. 

The history of the industry in Bombay dates to the year 1937 during 
which the Crompton Parkinson Limited was established The lead given 
by this concern was followed by a number of units which were set 
up in this city. 

The industry received considerable encouragement during the Second 
World War when there was a sharp decline in imports. The industry 
sought for tariff protection from the Government in 1949. In 1951, the 
Indian Tariff Board, having regard to the comparative figures of the 
landed costs of imported fans and the fair selling prices of the indi¬ 
genous products and also keeping in view the restrictions on imports, 
recommended that there was no case for protection to the industry. 


In 1950-51, there were 22 units in the organised sector in the country 
which had a capacity to produce^teut 288 thousand fans per annum. 
By the end of 1960-61 the nur^be^^i^ll^i^creased to 24 with an ini talled 
capacity to manufacture a^OM-^l|t^^;]^^,per annum on a single shift 
basis. Of these six were in Ntm 

With revolutionary changej^^the methotls of production and assembly, 
it has been possible to achievl^'^SSHCT wonomies in costs of production 
and tc make available the prodi^^ i^l^cven lower prices in the face of 
increasing costs of raw matori^j^rf 

The principal manufacturOTS^b^elecmi^r^ns in Bombay are Crompton 
Greaves Ltd., Rallis India Almonard Pvt. Ltd. and G.E.C. Ltd., 
Besides, two other companies-^^^t^r^ registered offices in Bombay, 
the plants of which are located elswnere. The Crompton Greaves, with 
four units in Bombay, two being at Worli and two at Kanjur Marg 
fBhandup) is by fat the oldest concern in Bombay. The Crompton, a leader 
in electrical engineering and technology since 1900, were the first in India 
to make high power-factor capacitor fans. It manufactures almost every¬ 
thing in electricals. Some of the finest and the best equipped material 
testing, quality control, research and development facilities in the country 
are with the Crompton Greaves in Bombay. A few landmarks in the 
development of this enterprise may not out of place. Established at 
Chelmsford in England about hundred and ten years ago, the Crompton 
Parkinson Ltd., constructed a plant at Worli in Bombay in 1937 to 
manufacture a wide range of electrical equipment. It was integrated with 
Messrs. Greaves to form Greaves Cotton and Crompton Parkinson on 
April 27, 1937. There was financial participation of Crompton Parkinson 
in Greaves Cotton in 1947 with a view to accelerating the expansion 


^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
> Ibid. 
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of its Worli plant. The two companies finally merged in 1966 to form 
Crompton Greaves Ltd., bringing together all the diverse functions under 
one management.^ The sales turnover of the company was valued at 
Rs. 70.09 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 88.74 crores in 1979-80.® 


The Rallis India established in 1957 is another large-scale manufacturer 
of electric fans of all kinds. It has a factory at Mulund in Bombay, and 
has an installed capacity to manufacture 3.50 lakh fans per annum. Its 
production of fans in a latest year amounted to 2.38 lakh fans.® The 
Almonard with a factory on Saki-Vihar road and the G.E.C. with 
a factory at Goregaon (Aarey Road) also manufacture fans in Bombay. 


Almost all types of fans are manufactured by these firms like ceiling fans, 
table and pedestal fans, industrial fans and high pressure blowers and 
exhaust fans. The products are exported from India to 38 countries in the 
world, and the industry is an important foreign exchange earner, 
accounting for as much as 10 perjoeant pf the total exports of engineering 
goods from India in 1963.*^.V^fei^^he'|dp^ry, the demand for electric 
fans is rising very rapidly ci^ hccoum bf&bgress of electrification even 
in remote areas and improve^te^^'^e ji|yel of living of the people. 

Fans which were not withi'B^!^M.^of me lower middle class families 
about 25 years ago have penotrajtetj tfi^m Sf late. Consequently the demand 
for table fans and ceiling fans |iq(S Sohred very high. 

Almost all the raw material^'requifed for^felectric fan manufacturing are 
available indigenously. 

MPS 



The expansion of industrialisation, rural electrification and the pro¬ 
gressive rate of urbanisation have contributed to the growth of this 
industry in Bombay. Rising income and standard of living are also 
responsible for an increase in demand for the appliances like electric 
lamps, fluorescent tubes, etc. during the last about 30 years. Since 1952, 
there was a fifteen-fold increase in the output of fluorescent lamps, while 
the output of electric bulbs has trebled.® 


The first electric lamp manufacturing factory was established in Calcutta 
in 1932. Two other companies manufacturing lamps were also incorpo¬ 
rated in the same year in Calcutta. Just before the Second World War 
two factories were set up in Bombay,® and they were the pioneers of the 
industry in the city. During the War the existing factories expanded 


' lEMA, op. cit., 1974. 

“ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Actinty, 1981. 
® Ibid. 

‘ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

‘ Kothari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 

* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
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their installed capacity, while new ones came into being. By 1950, there 
were eleven factories in India including the two in Bombay, and they had 
a total annual rated capacity to produce 26 million lamps. The manu¬ 
facture of fluorescent tubes was undertaken for the first time in India 
in 1952. The industiy went through various phases of growth during 
the post-planning era. 

The industry was partly dependent upon imports of components in the 
initial stages of its growth. About 40 per cent of the requirements of raw 
materials and components were imported in 1961-62.^ During the Third 
Plan certain chemicals, soda, lime, glass tubing, glass shells, caps, 
solder wires and tungsten filament were manufactured indigenously. 

The imports were chiefly from Great Britain, West Germany, the 
Netherlands and Japan. Automobile bulbs were imported from Japan and 
Czechoslovakia and studio lamps from Britain, the Netherlands, West 
Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. j^ssiAUed lamps and incandescent lamps 
were imported mainly frqifi^^^bpii^^^ntioned western countries.* 
Gradually the local prodailt|qn^aacinotT^Iy increased but was also 
diversified to cover almost the result that the imports 

are now restricted to catcgcyi^ll^f projector lamps, scaled beam lamps 
and miners cap bulbs. f /■>-■ y., 

The Crompton Greaves Lt ^A ^th iluworid-wide reputation for manu¬ 
facturing some of the finest dtjBif^ents, has four manufacturing 

units in Bombay, two at Worli an<f‘fe^^^t Kanjur Marg (Bhandup). 
These units together manufacture lamps, flimrescent tubes, fans and a wide 
range of electrical products. Bspid^^ are many other manufacturers 
in Bombay most of which are of recent origin. There are many feeder 
ancillary industries in Bombay which manufacture brass caps, glass tubes 
and rods. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 

The common domestic electrical appliances comprise electric iron, 
kettle, water heater, radiator, stove, toaster, coffee percolator, oven, 
hot plate, cooker and incubator. The components of such appliances 
consist of a metallic body or frame, heating elements of resistance wire 
and insulating materials. This industry is of very recent origin, and is 
mainly confined to the small-scale sector. The initial growth of the 
industry was mainly in the form of assembly of parts, which in subsequent 
years developed into a manufacturing and assembling industry. It 
developed after the commencement of the First Five-Year Plan when 
imports of luxury articles were curtailed. In 1957-58 there was one 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

2 Ibid. 
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large-scale factory in this industry in Bombay, while there were many 
small-scale units. 

A mention may be made of some of the manufacturers in Bombay:— 

Devidayal Stainless Steel, Reay Road; Killick Nixon; Standard 
Electrical Products, Jogeshwari (West); Industrial Controls and 
Appliances, Andheri (East); Homa Industry, Andheri-Kurla road; 
Anchor Industries, Malad; Ketco Geysers, Tardeo, etc. 

The industry has grown mainly under consumer patronage and ban 
on imported articles. Its giowth is traceable from the mid-fifties of this 
century. The products of this industry have penetrated the houses of 
even the middle class and lower middle class of Bombay, though the 
costlier electrical gadgets are well beyond their reach as yet. 

Theprincipalrawmaterials required by this industry comprise resistance 
wires and strips, ceramic bases and wire holders, insulators, metal 
castings and sheet metal pressi(ig6ijsie\ A number of small components 
are also required. All these hyail^ble, and an ancillary sector 

of the industry has growh^i|pi|§|^^;^^'main industry in Bombay. 
Resistance wires are generally^d^OT^^^ugh most of the other items 
are procured from indigenous ti^Tiices. A^invber of articles produced in 
Bombay are exported to South East j6iaitfcountries. Japan and China are 
however the formidable rivals ^^ yh| l^bay products in foreign markets. 

OTHER Elfc^C^^UIPMENT 

Manufacturing of other clec9!SSre^pi|pilient including electric switches, 
sockets, holders, adopters, insiuKlSr^^elc. is undertaken in Bombay 
mainly by small-scale units and proprietary concerns. Information for 
these units is not available. 


electronics INDUSTRY 

The electronics industry in India as well as in Bombay is increasingly 
playing an important role in national development. This industry nuclea¬ 
ted during the early 1950’s with the manufacture of radio receivers 
by a few firms. The National Radio and Electronics Company Limited 
established in Bombay in 1940 is one of the pioneers in the manufacture 
of entertainment and consumer electronic products and a variety of 
industrial and professional electronic products. The other pioneers in 
the electronics industry in Bombay were the Advani-Oerlikon established 
in 1951 and the Cosmic Radio established in 1952. The Motwane Private 
Limited was however the earliest concern in Bombay established in 1909. 
Since the early 1950’s the industry in Bombay has not only grown in 
total volume, but also has diversified enormously. In fact, there is hardly 
any major sector of the economy in which electronics do not find some 
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use. The trend has been towards growth of professional electronics and 
self-reliance in many of the high technology sophisticated fields. 

The importance of the industry can be judged from the following facts. 
More than 80 per cent of India’s population is now covered by the mass 
communication media like radio and television. The defence preparedness 
of the country is now based on the indigenously manufactured radars and 
sophisticated systems. The process control instrumentation is being 
increasingly used for economic running of different processes and 
manufacturing industries like fertilizers, petrochemicals, etc. Indigenously 
manufactured computers are being used in some cases. Electronics plays 
an important role in the control of nuclear reactors and optimal 
distribution of power through the grids. The launching of the first 
Indian satellite stood testimony to the Indian ability to design and 
implement complex projects involving myriad of electronic systems.^ 

The production of electronics an.4.co™ponents increased tremendously 
during the last about 15 industry has gained a firm 

ground in Bombay. e total demand, there is 

a substantial export of el^ft^n^S^M^>The industry has diversified 
into areas like radio frequ^^^abl®,;|picrowave components, digital 
instruments, control equipmwI^I^^W 

The electronics industry maihw ^c^i^rjises the manufacture of consumer 
electronics like radio sets, t rifefe ^rt mty tape recorders, record players 
and public address system#^% 0 |i^^Rcation equipment; computers 
and data processing equipx ^gttfr^/^r^rilvq ^d industrial electronics which 
are meant for optimisation cost, quality and efiBciency 

in production in various 3dii^ft«^5^edical electronic equipment; 
instruments and components and materials. The establishment of the 
Television Centre in Bombay in 1972 gave new dimensions to this 
industry. A number of units have been incorporated to manufacture T.V. 
sets which have found inroads into thousands of houses in the city. 

As mentioned earlier the Motwane Private Limited established in 1909 
was the earliest concern to manufacture public address amplifiers and 
special sound systems in Bombay. It is however, remarkable that the 
Forbes Forbes Campbell and Company Limited is by far the oldest 
concern in Bombay established as early as 1767* which later on 
entered electronics and engineering industries in Bombay. The concern 
is running two factories in Bombay, v/z., at Chandivli Estate and Kuila, 
besides two others elsewhere. It manufactures wire and microwave 
communications, sound and vision broadcasting equipment, airfield 
equipment, instruments, electronic components and raw material. The 

^ Times of India Directory and Yearbook, 1980-81. 

* It was established in 1767 a as trading concern under the name Forbes and 
Company. 
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Larsen and Toubio Limited established in Bombay in 1938 has a factory 
at Powai which manufactures plant and equipment for nuclear power 
generation, electrical switchgear and electronic controls, and a wide 
range of sophisticated machines for various industries.. Its sales turnover 
was valued at Rs. 74.49 crores in 1979-80. The activities of the National 
Radio and Electronics Co. (1940) are already mentioned earlier. The 
installed production capacity of its factory at Andheri is as under’:— 


Item 

Radio speakers 
Radio receivers 
Voltage str bilisers 
Electronic office machines 


Numbers (’000) 
258 
200 
15 
15 


The turnover of its sales was computed at Rs. 10.82 crores in 1979-80. 
The Advani Oerlikon Limited esta^h^d in 1951 in Bombay has a factory 
at Bhandup. It is a leading nta^b^^tS'^ -el^ectronic control equipment, 
welding electrodes, weldiii^jM^^st^^|!br generators, power and 
distribution transformers, po’^fej^^Kl^.^^ipment, electrostatic photo¬ 
copying equipment and a nur^:^#:i^f^ticated machine tools. It has 
started two research and devel^i^^ "^t|s, one in Bombay and another 
in Pune. Its sales turnover was^vjb^h 13.48 crores in 1977-78. The 
Siemens India Limited establi^djii^’JlS57.in Bombay, has a factory at 
Worli and another at Andb^i^'fe^^^.'t’^o units elsewhere. It manu¬ 
factures railway signalling relays,fj^tqhbb^ds, electric motors, electro¬ 
medical equipment, instrumenlStiof''iq‘u$ment, switchgears and many 
other items. The installed capa^tp^flafl’ift units of the Siemens is given 
below^;— 


Product Thousand Nos. 


Switchgears 

• • 


1,921 

Electric motors/generators 

« • 


15 

X-Ray equipment 

• * 


0.750 

Coupling filters 

. • 

* • 

70 

Switch hoards 


» » 

15.20 


The turnover of sales were computed at Rs. 72.73 crores in 1978-79 
and Rs. 95.80 crores in 1979-80. The Killick Nixon incorporated in 
1947 has a factory at Chandivli which produces electronic goods and 
other machinery.^ 

There are a number of other concerns in Bombay which are engaged in 
the manufacture of electronic goods. 


‘ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
* Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory, 1976. 
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The electronics industry is a highly capital intensive industry. The 
employment potential of the industry is limited as most of the functions 
are carried out by sophisticated machinery. It is also a highly techno¬ 
logically advanced industry requiring the services of technocrats and 
trained electronic engineers. The industry in Bombay as in India is 
awaiting a bright future. 

The industry found a congenial home in Bombay mainly on account 
of the infrastructure facilities and the availability of electronic engineers. 
The demand for the electronic items also provided a tremendous stimulus 
to this industry. For example, tape recorders, cassette players, stereo 
amplifiers and stereo players are highly in demand from the well-to-do 
as well as the higher middle class with the result that manufacturers were 
encouraged to produce them. A recent addition to the sound and light 
electronics is the video player which is making inroads into hundreds of 
households. The demand for electronic calculators is almost multiplying. 

Electronic sound technology-vhSs^ija^H^d tremendously during the 
lest about ten to fifteen year^Sj-il^b^^^fisl^^nt of the Television Centre 
in Bombay in 1972 gave the industry in this city. 

The demand for T.V. sets $ihw®^t^Mreof has been progressively 
increasing. The demand for amplifiers, tape recorders, 

cassette tapes, video players and sls^i^e'range of sound electronics has 
increased tremendously. The therefore, received a stimulus 

during the last about 10 to ife^pbay. 

The Cosmic Radio LimitecH^tb aTactoty^at Andheri was incorporated 
in Bombay in 1952. It manufaerofesistefl^ amplifiers and loudspeakers, 
stereo cassette tape decks, tape ifebbii^filif^cord players and stereo head¬ 
phones. The Polestar Electronics Private Ltd. which has a factory at 
Kandivli manufactures television receivers, amplifiers and a range of 
sound electronic goods. It has expansion plans to manufacture micro 
processors and microwave ovens. It has plants at Delhi and Chandigarh 
as well. 

As per the classification adopted in the Annual Survey of Industries, 
several electronic goods are classified in a single group. It includes the 
manufacture of radio and television transmitting and receiving sets 
including transistor radio sets, sound reproducing and recording equip¬ 
ment including tape recorders, public address system, gramophone 
records and pre-recorded magnetic tapes, wires and wireless sets, 
telephone and telegraph equipment, signalling and detection equipment 
and apparatus, radar equipment and installations, parts and supplies 
specially used for electronic apparatus. 

As per the Annual Survey of Industries there were 39 registered factories 
in this group of industry in Bombay in 1973-74 which fell in number to 
35 in 1975-77, The factories provided employment to 6,051 employees 
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including 4,444 workers in 1973-74 which declined to 4,842 employees 
inclusive of 3,365 workers in 1975-77. The structure of capital of the 
factories was as under. The figures reveal annual averages for the survey 
periods. 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

4,66.25 

4,58.52 

Working capital 

5,00.93 

■ 4,63.50 

Capital investment ., 

11,59.19 

14,28.85 

Outstanding loans .. 

8,71.02 

10,20.27 


It is evident that there was an increase in capital investment in the 
industry in spite of a fall in fixed capital, working capital, number of 
factories and employment. 


The factories worked for 13,8S^^^man-days per annum in 1975-77 
period. The total emoluments amounted to Rs. 2,62.73 

lakhs inclusive of wages to wotkeife^to^^^g to Rs. 1,58.95 lakhs in 
1973-74 which increased to Rs;3,;^Mi^'khs and Rs. 1,92.50 lakhs 
respectively in 1975-77. This inCTease'^lMld be attributed to rise in 
wages, bonus and other mone^a^to the employees. 

By the very nature of this indiisKyitk^iiel consumption forms a smaller 
proportion of the costs of prg^cSoiti! 3Ug |mounted to Rs. 13.05 lakhs 
in 1973-74 and Rs. 20.76 laAa |a;l97?^1^The value of raw materials 
consumed by the factories ^waS ujKs.;; 10^1 6.36 lakhs in 1973-74 and 
Rs. 9,80.73 lakhs in 1975-77. f he'^^u^m other inputs was Rs. 3,27.69 
lakhs in 1975-77, The total inpiftfwBid^S^bay factories were computed 
at Rs. 1,05.00 lakhs and Rs. 13,29.18 lakhs, respectively in 1973-74 and 
1975-77. The value of plant and machinery was computed at Rs. 2,92.12 
lakhs in 1973-74 and Rs. 2,37.90 lakhs in 1975-77. 


The structure of production by the firms in Bombay was as under. 
The figures are annual averages; 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Products 

14,16.22 

15,99,82 

Other output 

N.A. 

1,99.10 

Total output 

15,18.50 

17,98.93 

Depreciation 

27.78 

35.93 

Value added on manufacture 

4,40.71 

4,43.81 


The factory payments of the units were worked out at Rs. 145.84 lakhs 
while the net income at Rs. 2,87 98 lakhs per annum in the 1975-77 
survey period. 
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The above statistics lead us to some conclusions. Though there was 
a decline in the number of factories, employment, and raw material 
consumption, the total output showed a conspicuous increase. It is a highly 
capital intensive industry with low employment opportunity. The value 
of products and value added on manufacture also registered a rise over 
1973-74. The value added on manufacture is quite high as against the fixed 
capital and working capital of the industry. The ratio of total output to 
total inputs is high and is suggestive of the profitability of the industry. 
The net income of the companies in 1975-77 shows the high returns on 
capital in the industry. The high rates of dividend distributed by most of 
the concerns in Bombay also bear testimony to the high rate of returns 
ranging upto 30 percent in some efficiently managed companies in 
Bombay. 

RADIO RECEIVERS 

Manufacture of radio receivers is largely a post-Independence 
phenomenon. The expansion of f^^roajdcasting service in the country 
during the last few decades help^ gro^^ 3 & the industry. The Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment Paaerbi^the ttevelopment of electrical indus¬ 
tries in its Report (April 194^^iiaH^^^d that adequate consideration 
was not being given to the radio receivers in the country 

at that time. ; ^ ^ 

According to the Wealth of jfejrfw^^e^ouncil of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, the assembliirf of wceivSt^S^ts from imported components 
was started in the third dec4^;^f this cem^ry after the incorporation of 
medium wave broadcasting traSihiitters ift Bombay and Calcutta in 1927. 
As per the Wealth of India a"IBii^acJ^i5rm which was set up in 1940, 
subsequently entered into technical collaboration with a London firm, 
not only to assemble receiving sets but also to manufacture several 
components. 

Production of a few components like wooden cabinets, metal parts, 
knobs, transformers, chokes, coils, resistors, pilot lamps had already 
been taken up on a limited scale. The components and raw material which 
were required to be imported were valves, insulating materials, condensers, 
loudspeakers, enamelled copper and live wires and other precision parts. 

It is now an important industry as the demand for radio sets and 
transistors is growing very fast. Like many other avenues of production 
Bombay has provided a congenisl home to this sector also. Besides 
the units in the organised sector, there are several small-scale and 
cottage industry units engaged in this line of production in Bombay. 

STORAGE AND DRY CELL BATTERIES 

The growth of demand for cars and trucks and the increasing operations 
of railways and telephones provided an impetus to the industry producing 
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Storage and dry cell batteries. In fact many services and industries are 
now increasingly using storage batteries. Naturally this industry grew 
rapidly since the Second World War. It is a matter of gratification that 
the industry has fully justified the protection granted to it by the 
Government. 


The first dry cell battery making factory in India was established in 
1926 by an English firm near Calcutta. Another firm came into the field 
in 1936 in Maharashtra. At the beginning of the Second World War, these 
were the only two companies in India manufacturing about 18 million dry 
cell batteries annually. During the war 80 per cent of the production was 
reserved for use by the defence services. The industry was granted tariff 
protection in 1947 which was continued upto 1954. In 1950-51, three 
units out of four in the country were in Maharashtra.* 


Storage batteries differ from dry cells as they depend for their operation 
on the reversible reaction of electricjyirrent with which they are charged. 


A storage cell consists of two 
lyte. The two types of comni^^,e|^ 
cells. Storage batteries are ve^’ 

The first attempt to manufd^l 
in Calcutta in 1931. The increasjiic 


^leo^odes immersed in an electro¬ 
lead acid cells and alkaline 
^■many services. 

storag^atteries was made by a firm 
Ha’hd'^uring the Second World War 


encouraged an increase in prodpcit^ii, ^1.22 lakh storage batteries per 
annum in India. The tariff prot^gli!^ industry in 1948 was 

continued upto the end of 19^.\Tl!e manufactures various types 

of batteries for motor vehic% jj«fut dnibbil^', electric driven equipment, 
marine engines, aircrafts, tractOT‘53^^ks,‘*6tc. There are special batteries 
for railways, telephones, telegr^SSjti^Olvcfl stations, fork lift trucks, etc. 
Till the mid-fifties they were imported from foreign countries. Great 
advancements have now been made in this industry in recent years. 


The Standard Batteries Ltd., Bombay, in collaboration with a Swedish 
concern has made immense progress in this field, and it possesses equip¬ 
ment and machinery to produce batteries of a high standard. It has two 
factories in Bombay viz,, at Santacruz and Bhandup. The installed capacity 
of this concern and production in a latest year are given belowf:— 


Installed Production Sales in 
Item capacity 1979-80 

(No.) (Rs. in crores) 


Lead acid storage batteries 
Cap lamps witliout batteries 
Battery operated trucks 


7,05,800 

60,000 

120 


3,97,335' 
16,545 V 
84 


18-64 


* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
t A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
VF 4362—14 
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The Estrela Batteries, founded in Bombay in 1939 has a factory at 
Dharavi. It was primarily formed to manufacture electric batteries, dry 
cells and othei electrical goods. The company has all the necessary 
machinery, a mechanical engineering department and a well-equipped 
laboratory. It also manufactures battery for flash lights, radio-sets, 
automobile vehicles, special instruments and signalling equipment. It has 
an installed capacity to produce 130 million dry cells and batteries, of 
which it actually produced 46.60 millions in a latest year. The sales 
turnover of the concern was Rs. 6.10 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 5-53 
crores in 1979-80. 

The Union Carbide of Bombay is a renowned manufacturer of dry cells 
for transistor sets and torches. It is also a manufacturer of auto lamps. 

Besides the large-scale manufacturers, there are many small units 
in Bombay which manufacture, assemble, repair and rebuild storage 
batteries. The small-scale sector recorded a substantial progress during 
and after the Second 

The storage and dry ba^^-:;^efe ll| i ^ m^iyfry in Bombay is a foreign 
exchange earner, and it catefmif^tfTOli^^f defence services and public 
services, such as, telegraphs, t^^i^^^^Mways and telecommunications. 
Though most of the raw malp®^^^Ked for the industry are now 
available indigenously, theindustSy-^iji^o dcpend upon imports of sulphur 
and synthetic resins. Progressi. <i^^ lttgfefris also being obtained from the 
petroleum refineries in Boir^a^^jdfi'^i^uce it as a bye-product. The 
Indian Standards Institute standard specifications for 

lead acid storage batteries forSi’tffaiis-atfd motor cycles as well as heavy 
duty and light duty lead acid^ltaf'IJe^lSSlteries for motor vehicles, hard 
rubber containers for motor vehicle batteries and stationary ctlls and 
batteries. 

As per the Annual Survey of Industries there were nine manufacturers 
of dry and wet batteries in Bombay in 1973-74 which provided employment 
to 3,739 employees. The fixed capital in the industry was Rs. 372.43 
lakhs, working capital Rs. 112.33 lakhs and invested capital Rs. 818.07 
lakhs in the same year. The total emoluments paid to workers were of tbe 
order of Rs. 3,09.48 lakhs. 

The factories consumed raw materials worth Rs. 10,48.20 lakhs, the 
value of plant and machinery being Rs. 448.68 lakhs. The value of 
products of the industry was Rs, 15,84.88 lakhs. The total output and 
total inputs of the Bombay industry were computed at Rs. 15,59.46 
lakhs and Rs, 11,51.97 lakhs, respectively. This shows the profitability 
in the industry, and the high returns on capital. The value added on 
manufacture was Rs. 3,48.82 lakhs in 1973-74.^ 


' Figures for 1975-77 are not available. 
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AIR-CONDITIONERS AND REFRIGERATORS 

The marufacturing of air-conditioners and refrigerators which are 
deemed to be luxury items by Indian standards is of very recent origin. 
Its history in India is traceable to the period of the First Five Year Plan 
(1951-56). Initially the industry was limited to assembly of imported 
parts and components. At the end of the Second Plan there were 14 units 
in the organised sector in India, manufacturing domestic and commercial 
refrigerators, air-conditioners, and water coolers, of which five were 
located in Bombay. Besides, there were ten units manufacturing air- 
conditioners, of which three were in Bombay.^ The industry found 
a congenial homein Bombay in addition to Calcutta and Delhi. The 
Government of India took interest in fostering the cause of this 
industry since 1960-61, when several licences for the manufacture of 
scale units and compressors were issued. In these days compressors 
and control units and modulating motois were imported for the 
refrigerators. Now, howeveT„^jE^ji5|p^i^ts are manufactured indi¬ 
genously, a small portion ancillary units. Black 

and galvanised steel sheets are required by the 

industry which are available 

The Godrej and Boyce Co.Tiasa^i^^-wide name for refrigerators. 
The company with plants at Lal^baiM piCcntral Bombay and at Vikhroli, 
is an integrated unit. Its sales fypi^sive of refrigerators, furniture 

and other items was of the orderT^f..64 ciores in 1979-80. The 
Voltas Ltd. with a factory ^ 'Lalbaug and Another factory at Thane is 
another reputed company wlh:- an installed capacity to manufacture 
15,100, air-conditioners, 33,OOOf|refT|aBP^ijs and 2,400 water coolers per 
annum. The sales turnover of the two plants of the Voltas was valued at 
Rs, 178.74 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 204.50 crores in 1979-80.^ There 
are many other units in Bombay in this industry and activities allied to it. 
To mention a lew; Hind Rectifiers, Bhandup; Jafkay Engineering Corpo¬ 
ration, Marol; Khandelwal Herrmann Electronics, Bhandup; Larsen and 
Toubro, Powai; Premier Automobiles, Kurla, etc. The Larsen and Toubro 
is specialised in the manufacture of cold storage plants required for very 
large dairies and meat processing plants. 

The refrigerators and air-conditioners manufactured by the Bombay 
industry are exported to many middle-east and south-eastern countries. 

The Annual Survey of Industries statistics for the refrigerators and 
air-conditioners manufacturing industry are not separately available. 
The 1973-74 survey has grouped together manufacture of refrigerators, 
air-conditioners, fire-fighting equipment, and their parts, components 
and accessories. According to this grouping there were 29 factories in 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

* A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

VF 4362—14<j 
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Bombay which provided employment to 2,432 employees including 
workers in 1973-74. The fixed capital of the factories was Rs. 125.10 
lakhs, working capital Rs. 206.67 lakhs, and invested capital Rs. 574.62 
lakhs. The total emoluments paid by the firms in Bombay amounted to 
Rs. 153.40 lakhs including Rs. 90.56lakhs paid as wages to workers. 

The factories consumed fuel worth Rs. 8.11 lakhs and raw materials 
worth Rs. 302.22 lakhs. The value of plant and machinery was Rs. 62.37 
lakhs. The products of the entire industry group were valued at Rs. 638.43 
lakhs, the net value of semi-finished products being Rs. 90.25 lakhs. The 
total output of the Bombay industry was valued at Rs. 967.81 lakhs 
against the total inputs of Rs. 388.08 lakhs. The value added on manu¬ 
facture was computed at Rs. 570.67 lakhs. 

The above statistics show the high ratio of output to inputs, high 
profits and higher returns on capital. The share of wages in total 
emoluments is much less in this industry. 

TOOLS 

Machinery and machin^jfool^ ^^ ufahturing is a broad sector of 
industry which comprises of manufacturing activity in 

Bombay. For purposes of ieotor, which can very broadly 

be termed as the engineering ii^Stry, is conceived to include the 
following principal segments dy|r}|li|sfees 

(0 manufacture of prime -0io^^^oiler& and steam generating 
plants, such as di^Ldagines' aifid parts, 

(h) industrial machinery^fePi^btRFmm textile industries, 

(Hi) industrial machinery food and textile industries, and 

(iv) manufacture, alteration and repair of general items of non¬ 
electrical machinery, components, equipment and accessories 
not elsewhere classified. 

This classification of the industry accords with the one adopted by the 
authorities of the Annual Survey of Industries for 1975-77. The 1973-74 
Survey has furnished separate statistics for many more segments, and the 
same are utilised, wherever necessary, in the account of the respective 
segments. 

Before proceeding to the account of the various segments of this 
industry, it is deemed useful to give an analytical account of the machinery 
and machine tools industry, highlighting its principal characteristics, 
and the place of the Bombay industry in that of Maharashtra. This 
analysis is based on the Annual Survey of Industries in 1975-77. The 
figures reveal annual averages for the survey period. 

The machinery and machine tools industry in Bombay comprised 
630 registered factories which formed 59.38 per cent of the same industry 
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in Maharashtra in 1975-77 period. They provided employment to 39,491 
persons which constituted 39.20 per cent of the employment in the State. 
The invested capital in Bombay factories was of the order of Rs. 1,12,84 
lakhs or 32.63 per cent of the invested capital in Maharashtra factories. 
The output in Bombay was computed at Rs, 2,33,23 lakhs which was 
38.64 per cent of that in the State. The value added on manufacture 
in Bombay was computed at Rs. 61,54 lakhs or 33.86 per cent of the 
industry in Maharashtra. 

The above analysis leads to the conclusion that the machinery and 
machine tools industry in Bombay constitutes a smaller part of the 
industry in Maharashtra as compared to the other major industries, such 
as cotton textile; rubber, plastic and petroleum; metal products; chemicals 
and electrical machinery. This is attributable to the development of new 
factories in the Thane-Belapur and Pune industrial areas. 

A detailed analysis of the industry as per the Annual Survey of 1973-74 
and 1975-77 is given below, tjie levealing annual averages in the 

respective survey periods. Tfterel^\^^38it«gistered factories in 1973-74 
as against 630 in 1975-77'^i|^’Bopy^.3^S<!y provided employment to 
36,501 persons and 34,491 pcrsbhs in the^fcspective years. The structure 
of capital of the factories can be studied]|rom the following statistics:— 




(Rs. in lakhs) 

Item 


1975-77 

Fixed capital 
Working capital 
Capital invested 
OutsUinding loans, 


37,11.95 

40,10.68 

1,12,83.99 

56,31.34 
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The value of plant and machinery was Rs. 33,09.07 lakhs in 1973-74 
and Rs. 43,98.64 lakhs in 1975-77. The structure of output of the factories 
in Bombay can be studied from the statistics given below:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Products 

1,36,00.46 

1,84,41.20 

Other output 

N.A. 

48,81.63 

Total output 

1,48,04,77 

2,33,22.83 

Depreciation 

3,79.46 

4,47.41 

Value added on manufacture .. 

41,95.48 

61,53.94 


There was, thus, an increase in output of the industry during the period 
under review. The factory payments of the units in Bombay were computed 
atRs. 9,93.45lakhs and the net in coin ^at Rs, 51,60.48 lakhs in 197.5-77. 

The conclusion imminent i01^t^§'*’.j.FariQ of output to inputs shows 
the satisfactory condition the industry in Bombay. 

The proportion of value add e'®t^^®ffitt^^ire to total inputs and invest¬ 
ment also shows the high prdJj^^^Sy-J^f^e industry. The value added 
was about 54 per cent of the in 1975-77, The net income of 

the factories was about 45 per c'it:\| invested capital. This shows the 
high returns on capital investm^-jj |h4.mdustry in Bombay. 

Within the limitations of (^au^n^fa^^tan attempt is made below to 
give an account of the indulKyd||>@ 0 |nM^t the micro-economic level. 
The account of some of the wefT^’k'ntdm machinery manufacturers, on 
the basis of available informafiKSI^S below.' It may however be 

stated that the information for many units is not available. 

Bombay is an important centre of the machine tools industry, and 
there are about 21 big companies engaged in this industry in the city. The 
large-scale manufacturers in Bombay include, Godrej and Boyce Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Ralliwolf, Larsen and Toubro, Kramps Hydraulic 
(India), Vickers Sperry of India, Indian Tools Manufacturing Limited, 
Investa Machine Tools and engineering Company, Garlic Engineering, 
Siemens India Limited, Advani Oerlikon, Voltas Limited, Consolidated 
Pneumatic Tools Company, Schra-Scovill Duncan Limited, Greaves 
Cotton, Electro Pneumatics, Dee-Key Industries, Bharat Tool Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Horstanann India Private Limited, Star Diamond 
Tools, etc. 

The Godrej and Boyce, established in 1897, has factories at Vikhroli 
and Lalbaug. It is one of the old concerns in Bombay engaged in the 

' Based on Bombay Chamh"r of Commerce Directory 1976 and A State-wise Picture 
of Lai-fte Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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manufacture of machines tools, locks, safes, steel furniture, steel cup¬ 
boards, refrigerators, typewriters,steel tubings, forklift trucks and a wide 
range of producers goods as well as consumers goods. It has pioneered 
in the manufacture of almost all the products mentioned above. It is one 
of the leading companies in India, and is a reputed manufacturer of 
machinery and machine tools. The total sales of this company were 
computed at Rs. 86.42 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 107.64 crores in 1979-80. 
The Forbes Forbes Campbell and Company, incorporated in 1934, manu¬ 
factures thread cutting tools-taps, dies, rotary cutters, high speed air 
tools, spark plugs, auto turned components, flexible shaft equipment, 
special tools, jigs and fixtures. It also manufactures a number of electronic 
components. It has two factories in Bombay viz. at Chandivli and Kurla, 
besides others at Aurangabad and Hyderabad.‘ The turnover of its 
sales was Rs. 11.39 crores in 1979-80. The Forbes and Company was 
established as the earliest English trading firm in 1767. 

The Greaves Cotton and Gpn^Sip\isjinother very old company of 
Bombay established in 185®;&i^p^a^irr^s diamond drills, operating 
equipments and high pressh^t^W ji^^ating pumps, surface drills, 
industrial diamond tools, st^If valve^^^iainers, filters, float switches 
and alarm contactors. Them^hompany including the Nasik 
unit were worth Rs. 72.92 cr(^ro§^ in'tl979-80. The Turner Hoare 
and Company, established in §. factory at Signal Hill Avenue 

in Bombay which manufacnK^SLj^ift^t^ile clutch assemblies, super 
centrifuges, mineral oil puri^A!,;^eget8bIe qil refining plants, generating 
sets, hydro pneumatic material fiddling equipments, mechanical cleaning 
rakes for thermal power statiQaA-AndUqwiy other items under collabo¬ 
ration with two U.S.A. firms. The'^finvplre Industries is another very 
old company established in 1900. It has two factories in Bombay, 
at Vikhroli manufacturing industrial equipment and vitrum glass, and 
at Lower Parel engaged in textile processing, besides, a large unit at 
Ambarnath. 

The establishment of the Larsen and Toubro limited in 1938 was an 
important addition to the Bombay industry. With a huge factory at Powai* 
and another at Madh Island, it manufactures a wide range of machinery 
which includes : earthmoving and agricultural equipment, hydraulic 
excavators and material handling equipment, drilling and mining machi¬ 
nes; plant and equipment for dairy, meat processing and cold storage, 
breweries, pneumatic grain dischargers; machinery for sugar, fertilizer, 
chemical, pharmaceutical, petrochemical industries; plant and equipment 
for nuclear power generation and for cement, paper and pulp, iron and 
steel industries, electrical switchgears and other electrical equipment, 

’ Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory, 1976. 

It has plants at Bangalore, Faridabad and Kansebahal also. 
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electronic controls; petrol pumps, valves, instruments, aluminium capsules; 
packaging machinery; tyre curing presses and low temperatuie welding 
alloys. The sales turnover of the company was Rs. 74.49 crores in 1979-80. 

The Ralliwolf Limited with a factory at Mulund produces electric 
tools, and a wide range of products as under:— 


Product 

Installed 

capacity 

(Nos.) 

Portable electric tools 

60,000' 

Valve refacers 

1,200 1 

Stands 

4,500 1 

Special purpose motors 

12,200 J 


Sales 
turnover 
in 1979-80 
(Rs. in crores) 


4.93 


The Macneill and MagSr "il^it^j^^corporated in 1949, manu¬ 
factures chemical equipm^t^^dl^^^ffl^tchgears, mining equipment, 
valves, textile coats, industrial diamonMools, pumps, fork lift trucks, 
etc. Besides, two units in Bom^fc; it |^ plants at Calcutta, Madras 
and Gha 2 iabad. The Rallis Ihdja^^ftfactures petrol engines besides 
many electrical goods, pharma!c^l|:c|i^ pesticides, canned foods, etc., at 
Bombay. It was established ijj’^r9i^.i‘.?im^esterwork Engineers Limited, 
established in 1961, has a p^ajit Bhandim Village which manufactures 
Industrial furnaces for steel^pil^tS::iaridt4olling mills, heat treatment 
furnaces, ovens, lime kilns, oiLburliing! Wftems, boilers, heat exchangers 
and pressure vessels, pneumatic foundry moulding machines and 
material handling equipment. 


The Vickers Sperry of India Limited which has a factory at Kandivli 
(East) was established in 1965. It manufactures high pressure oil hydraulic 
equipment such as pumps, control valves, cylinders, accessories and 
components thereof. It has an installed capacity to manufacture 60,000 
numbers of the items, the sales turnover being Rs. 5.53 crores in 1979-80. 


The Consolidated Pneumatic Tools, with factories at Mulund andNasik, 
was incorporated in 1957. It manufactures air compressors, a wide range 
of pneumatic tools for applications in industry, raining and construction 
work. The sales of the company were worth Rs. 10 crores in 1979-80. 
The Communication and Power Equipment Company has a factory 
at Lalbaug, which was established in 1942. It manufactures mechanical 
power transmission equipment and industrial drives of a wide variety. 


^ It has 4 works in Bombay. 
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The Indian Tool Manufacturers Ltd., with a factory at Sion and two 
others at Nashik and Aurangabad is a manufacturer of many kinds of 
machine tools as under ;— 


Installed 

capacity per Sales (1979-80) 

annum (Ra. in crores) 

(No, in ’000) 


Reamers 


185.6’' 



Drills 


7200 



Tool bits 


300 



Gear hobs 


6 

- 

11.08 

Taps 


580 



Cutters 


138 



Micro metres 


12 

> 



.. _ . . 


The Machinery Manufac 
in 1946, manufactures mai 
and cement industries, and'^j^ 
chemicals and other relatcd^^ 

Company founded in Bombw'^lh^ii 
textile machinery, as also indukt^ai^ 
leather, celluloid and plastic p. i^A^ t$ 

Kurla. 

f ■ J I'*"- - T,y/ 

The Advani Oerlikon Lirai4^$stablis^ed in 1951, is another reputed 
large manufacturer of machi;^aj,j^^^ical machinery and electronics 
in Bombay. It has factories atBnaim^t Kalina, Haybander, besides the 
units at Pune, Madras, Raipur and Visakhapatnam. The company 
manufactures a wide range of electronics and machinery. It is almost 
a pioneer in welding technology. It has research and development labora¬ 
tories at Bombay and Pune. Since 1951, welding was the main field of this 
company. But recently it entered in new fields like electronics, control 
systems, photocopying, power control, and power distribution machinery. 
The company manufactured about 103.70 million pieces of various 
articles in a latest year.^ 


aration, established in Bombay 
[^req^^:|()r textile, sugar, jute, paper 
industries like oil, mining, 
F,;^he Maneklal Manufacturing 
ws a reputed manufacturer of 
ad consumers rubber, bakelite, 
has a factory at Saki Naka near 


The Industrial and Agricultural Engineering Company has plants at 
Bhandup and Ahmadnagar for the production of boilers, industrial oil 
filters, water treatment plants, feed water heaters and other machinery. 
The value of sales of the concern was Rs. 6.96 crores in 1979-80. The 
Killick Nixon with a factory at Chandivli was established in 1948. It 
manufactures engineers’ files, concrete prestressing equipment, vibrators, 
mixers, jacks, pumps and furnaces. Its sales were worth Rs. 9.73 crores 


^ A State-wise picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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in 1979-80. The New Standard Engineering Company with a plant at 
Goregaon manufactures drilling and threading machinery and blow 
room machinery. Its sales were to the tune of Rs. 10.52 crorcs in 
1979-80.* 

The WMI Cranes Ltd., with a plant at Bhandup and another at 
Bangalore is a large producer of cranes. 

There arc many other concerns in this industry the information for 
which is not available. The latter half of the 19th century witnessed the 
growth of some English companies, while the industry received a real 
impetus during the Second World War. Many of the companies have 
foreign collaboration with reputed firms in the West. 

The industry received a growth stimulus in the Second World War. 
The establishment of peace however, created conditions of slump in 
demand and foreign competition. The hardships were mitigated by 
Government by granting tariff ^g^t^tion from time to time. Further 
development of the industr^^j^^^^LSy^^^ban on imports of machinery. 
The industry derived imipen^dfewSeft^i^bm Government protection 
against foreign competition. of consumers and producers 

goods industries in the post- 5 fi$p|m|#M&d accentuated the demand for 
machinery. This resulted intoof the industry during the last 
about 30 years. ) y V ^ 

The account of the varioys'^^TifeMs^f the industry is given in the 
following pages. There is hwey^ difficulty in presentation 

of a statistical analysis of^Ij ^gyario u^^gments due to the grouping 
adopted in the Annual Surv ey' 'orTnff^r ies. The particular method of 
grouping renders it difficult to pf^em tittTstatistical data for each segment. 

MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 

The Machine tool industry is an important one and its development 
is very necessary if the engineering industry is to play its correct role, 
not only in building up the infrastructure of the economy, but also in 
providing sufficient consumer goods to meet the demands of an expanding 
economy. Machine tools are basic machines which are used for making 
other machines. Hence the development of this industry is a pre-requisite 
for the growth of industrialisation. The history of growth of this industry 
can be traced to the Second World War prior to which the country used 
to import most of its requirements of machine tools. During the War it 
was felt necessary to manufacture machine tools in the country itself so 
as to meet the increasing demand. The requirements of new growing 
industries during the Second World War and the scarcity of supplies on 
account of curtailment of imports acted as a stimulus to the machine tool 
industry in Bombay as in India. The Machine Tool Control Order was 


*Ibid. 
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passed in 1941 by the Government of India in order to ensure quality 
production of machine tools. The Government appointed a Machine Tool 
Controller primarily to secure supplies of the best quality of machine 
tools for the war industries. The Government of India also encouraged 
the development of this industry by placing orders with Indian firms 
and by inviting technical experts from the U.K. to guide the Indian 
firms, whicli resulted in an increase in indigenous production from 
Rs. 6 lakhs in 1942 to Rs. 1.12 crores in 1945. The real impetus to 
the development of the industry was however revived only after 1947. 
The Government of India after Independence helped the industry in 
tackling various problems relating to supply of raw materials, tariff 
protection, import regulations, Government purchases of machine tools, 
allocation of large quota of pig iron, steel and coal to the machine tool 
industry on priority basi.s, etc. In 1961-62, the Government annouced the 
inclusion of this industry among the priority industries for the grant of 
foreign exchange and for c}uuif|^sf%jOTeign exchange assistance. 

The position of the J a whole improved with the 

incorporation of the Hinc{h^t^^®(5il^^®'‘'rools in the public sector in 
1955. The decade after con.siderable advance. During 

period of the Second Five composite units in the private 

sector expanded. Foreign cljUaborqlion, both as regards capital and 
technical know-how, made ra^id'j^qgfcsg during the Second Plan Period. 
The industry registered a di^amicf‘^:W^in the sixties. In the seventies 
it consolidated its achicven[|5ts off<th.t'^^ies and showed an increased 
rate of production. In 1979,- machine tedis valued at Rs. 154.4 crores 
were produced in the country.Bombay in this was quite high. 

Bombay is one of the important centres of this industry and there are 
about 21 big companies manufacturing machine tools in this city. The 
machine tool factories provided employment to 2,371 persons in Bombay 
in 1973-74. The large-scale manufacturers in Bombay include companies 
of countrywide reputation, such as Godrej and Boyce Mfg. Co,, Ralli- 
wolf, Kramp.s Hydraulik (India), Vickers Sperry of India. Indian Tool 
Manufacturing Limited, Investa Machine Tools and Engineering Co. 
Limited, Garlic Engineering, Siemens India Limited, Advani Oerlikon, 
Voltas Limited, Batliboi and Company Limited, Consolidated Pneumatic 
Tools Company, Schra-Scovill Duncan Limited, Greaves Cotton and 
Co., Electro Pneumatics, Dee-key Industries, Bharat Tool Mfg. 
Company Private Limited, Horstanann India Private Limited, Star 
Diamond Tools, etc. 

Besides, there are several large-scale and small-scale units manufac¬ 
turing graded and ungraded varieties of machine tools, metal working 
and wood working machine tools along with agricultural implements. 


^ Engineering World, February 1982. 
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The Godrej and Boyce Mfg. Co., established in 1897, the Indian 
Tool Mfg. Limited, established in 1937, the Investa. Machine Tools 
and Engineering Co. Limited., established in 1942 and the Larsen 
and Toubro Limited, incorporated in 1946 are some of the pioneering 
concerns in Bombay. The Larsen and Toubro with a plant at Powai was 
established in 1938 as a partnership firm, was incorporated as a private 
limited company in 1946 and was converted into a public limited company 
in 1950. It manufactures food producing and processing machinery, 
general engineering plants, dairy and refrigeration machinery, machinery 
for bottling industry, agricultural machinery, and a wide range of machi¬ 
nery and equipment. The machine tool factories in Bombay manufacture 
a variety of machine tools ii'cluding electric power presses, guillotine 
snears, geared press brakers, grinders, pneumatic industrial tools, pillar 
drills, hacksaw machines, power hammers, power presses, plate bending 
and plate straightening machines, shotblasting machines, welding machines, 
slitting and decoding machines, ^rapiprocessing machines, electric tools, 
drills, sander, saws, blowejC^C 5 irSidgv_^tljng tools, furnaces, foundry 
equipment, die sets, pump^Jll|'fy^es,v^^ing machines, diamond dres¬ 
sing tools, polishing and buim^^^J^^^fieet metal working machinery, 
capstan lathes, wire nail ma^^™achmet, flash butt welding machines, 
magnetic chucks, impact p^essp^^^^flll^mber of other tools. Production 
of machine tools encompas.ses'j'ajV'ltIpjrange of production processes like 
casting, welding, forging and of which metallurgical consi¬ 

derations are very importaJ^^ei deyiOT employed in machine tools 
are electrical, hydraulic aiw^^^najife^he controlling functions in 
a machine tool are done by el^^'icai, eiemronic, oil, hydraulic, pneumatic, 
fluidic and numerical control Tfe'5l(M,''Bs^lso by mini computers. 

As per the Annual Survey of Industries^ in 1973-74, there were 35 
machine tool manufacturing factories in Bombay which provided employ¬ 
ment to 2,371, persons, 1758 of them being workers. The fixed capital of 
these factories was Rs. 135.40 lakhs, while the working capital was 
Rs. 179.25 lakhs. Their total invested capital stood at Rs. 433.87 lakhs and 
outstanding loans at Rs.230.25 lakhs in the year under reference. Machine 
tools is a capital intensive industry requiring a higher degree of rationa¬ 
lisation and modernisation. Consequently the ratio of capital to employ¬ 
ment is very high. The total emoluments to employees in the concerns 
was to the tune of Rs. 163.95 lakhs which included payment of wages 
to workers, namely, Rs, 85.16 lakhs. The share of wages to workers 
in the total emoluments paid by the concerns shows that there is 
a preponderance of technocrats and managerial class of employees in 
this industry over the workers proper. The factories, as per the survey, 
consumed material worth Rs. 423.78 lakhs. The cost of fuel consumption 

The Annual Survey of Industries, Statistics for 1975-77 are not available. 
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was Rs. 12.01 lakhs, while the value of plant and machinery was 
computed at Rs. 136.99 lakhs. The total value of inputs was computed 
at Rs. 501.88 lakhs, while the value of output was Rs. 798.95 lakhs. 
The ratio of output to inputs was thus quite satisfactory. The value of 
products of the industry was to the tune of Rs. 753.05 lakhs, while 
semi-finished products were worth Rs. 199.51 lakhs. The value added 
on manufacture was of the order of Rs. 280.62 lakhs. 

These statistics bring home the fact that the machine tools industry 
is a capital intensive industry, the share of labour in output being 
comparatively small. The ratio of value added to total inputs is also 
quite high. 

The products of the machine tool industry are very diverse. There are 
over twenty major groups of machines, each divided into a number of 
sub-groups, types, sub-types and sizes. The products are marketed mainly 
to the engineering industries, railway workshops, ordnance depots and 
many other sectors of industry^.,C^^imai|i raw materials required are 
pig iron, alloy and speciat^’fw^^wi’’"®^- '"’Wch are acquired from 
indigenous sources. were imported from the 

U.K., U.S.A., East GermanyU.S.S.R. and Japan. Now 
they are exported in large quaiM^es. The^are in exports of the Bombay 
factories is quite sizeable. 1 t (''i ii 

The machine tool industry fa^ ^i^j^^pwblems, such as, the quality 
of raw materials, the availabji5t^"'^\^cc^^ies, and procedural matters 
and regulations which ha^to^: ost of the machine tool 

factories are well laid out, andlUWgor^^uipment and buildings. They 
have good standards rooms wfiK^fe4il11iiJasuring equipment, the larger 
units having extremely well-equipped standards rooms. 

Castings are reported to be of good quality and other raw materials are 
generally satisfactory. The quality of specialised materials such as steels, 
is however variable which presents problems of maintaining quality. 
The basic manufacturing processes and techniques are good, though 
a little old-fasliioned. Many specialised parts and most precision compo¬ 
nents are imported. Most of the machines are of foreign design. Some of 
the machine tool factories are found to develop design ability and to 
train designers who may eventually be able to help the industry to become 
less dependent upon foreign collaboration. 

After cessation of the war the industry suffered from foreign compe¬ 
tition, and applied for tariff protection in 1946. The recommendations of 
the Tariff Board were accepted by the Government of India in July 1957. 
The protection granted was in the nature of restriction of imports. 
The Tariff Board felt that one of the methods to promote the develop¬ 
ment of the industry was to increase the rate of tariff duty on the 
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type of rnachine tools manufactured in the country, and to restrict 
the import of machine tools to meet only the pressing demand after 
taking into consideration indigenous production. Since it was felt that 
an increase in the import duty would inflate capital costs, the Government 
accepted the recommendation to restrict imports of such types of machine 
tools as were manufactured in the country. In fact the import of these 
machine tools was even completely banned. 

It is observed that by Western standards productivity in the Indian 
machine tool industry is low, which is partly attributable to nature of 
the labour force and partly to dependence upon manual operations. 
The industry faces problems as regards the availability of certain acces¬ 
sories and prototypes. The Government have however allowed the import 
of prototypes for export-adoptation for the export market as well as for 
improvement in the existing models of machine tools. Many of the 
machines manufactured are of Western origin, while some of them are 
patently tmsuited to tire use. 

Many of the machine appear to sell and serviee 

their products through agenfffiiS^f^in^pi^ome market. Machine tools 
are also exported from Bomh® Europe, U.S.A., Sri Lanka, 

Middle East, South East Asia ^^j^’ra^tTThe lower cost of the machine 
tools in Bombay as compared totlAll^iif ^uropean countries and the U.S. A. 
attracts foreign buyers. The tool industry made a modest 

beginning in the export of 1956-57, and the F.O.B. 

value of exports was Rs. Rs. 15.76 lakhs in 1961-62; 

Rs. 66.13 lakhs in 1966-67; in 1971-72; and Rs. 2,12.60 

lakhs in 1972-73. WW " 

The Indian Machine Tool Manufacturers’ Association established 
in September 1946, claims to have played an important role in the 
development of this industry in Bomb.'.y as in India. It tackles various 
problems of the industry, particularly with regard to the supply of raw 
materials, ta,riff protection, import regulations. Government purchases 
of machine tools, demand surveys, rationalisation in production, etc. 
It sponsored a number of delegations to the international machine fairs 
from time to time and developed contacts with the manufacturers and 
users of machine tools abroad so as to facilitate an interchange of ideas 
and information and to promote export of machine tools. The Central 
Machine Tool Institute is established with the objective of helping the 
industry to develop on the right lines and in the right direction. It is 
planning to help the industry in the development of new designs, new 
technology and of training the personnel for better design and production. 

The Indian Machine Tools Exhibitions (IMTEX) held from time to 
time are of immense value for fostering fhe growth of the Industry. The 
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fifth All India Machine Tools Exhibition held at Vikhroli in Bombay in 
early 1982 v^as said to be the largest specialised exhibition of its kind ever 
held in India. More than 400 Indian manufacturers and about 125 
overseas companies from 13 countries displayed their products in 
this exhibition which satisfied the highest international standards. 
Many foreign delegations from industrially advanced countries visited 
this exhibition. IMTEX-1982 reflected India’s technological achieve¬ 
ments in the machine tool industry, and Bombay was the proper venue 
for it. 


COTTON TEXTILE MACHINERY 

The cotton textile industry is the oldest and largest organised industry 
not only in Bombay but also in India. Mechanisation of cotton textile 
production in the country started in 1854 when the first mechanised 
textile mill was started in Bombay. The industry developed very rapidly 



from England until about 1900, after which some continental countries 
including Germany, Switzerland, Holland and France exported machinery 
to Bombay. \\'hile the Lancashire machinery makers could secure fairly 
good business by direct correspondence with the Bombay millowners, 
they realised the advantages of having a local firm of influence and 
standing to represent their interests among Indian buyers of cotton 
textile machinery. This system continued quite for long. It was during 
the Second World War that it became difficult to procure machinery 
from abroad, and that a beginning was made in the manufacture of 
textile machinery indigenously. In the post-war period, several manu¬ 
facturers took up large-scale production of various items like spinning 
ring frames. 

The Acme Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Bombay, was the first to manu¬ 
facture cotton textile machinery in Bombay. The first cotton textile 
machinery manufacturing unit in India was however established in 
Calcutta. The Acme Manufacturing Co. with a factory at Wadala, 
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commenced production of ring frames in 1947-48. In 1948 the unit had 
a capacity to manufacture 72 ring frames per year. Another unit manu¬ 
facturing cotton textile machinery, namely the Star Textile Engineering 
Works, was established in Bombay in 1948.^ 

With an emphasis on fuller utilisation of installed capacity of mills and 
on replacement and modernisation of obsolete machinery, the necessity 
of modem and improved machinery was keenly felt in the period of the 
First Five Year Plan. This paved a way for considerable progress in the 
manufacture of textile machinery during the First Plan. The National 
Machinery Manufacturers, Bombay, which was incorporated in 1947, 
went into production of complete ring frames in 1954.^ This concern 
was an important addition to the machinery industry. It further under¬ 
took the production of spare spindles and spinning rings. Its produc¬ 
tion of drawing frames, speed frames and reeling machines commenced 
in 1954 in Bombay. 

Besides the pioneering coip^i;,^S^b\tj.f)^ed above, there are several 
manufacturers of cotton Bombay. They produce 

almost all kinds of machind^.a^^^4fl^«hBfit of the latest designs and 
qualities. In addition to majof|l^r|^pOStton textile machinery manu¬ 
factured by the principal almost all spare parts and 

components are fabricated by c^h^i^ e|i^inecring firms. 

It may be noted that the indy^j^ from foreign competition 

in its embryonic stage. The.^nces ^tis^^^lity of imported goods lent 
a favourable position to theliimports. The indigenous industry therefore 
applied for tariff protection to fterGbvernSfient of India. Tariff protection 
Was therefore granted by the TWiffi: for the first time in 1949 and 

then in 1950, 1954 and 1960,^ during which years the rates of tariff were 
changed to suit the demands of the situation. Lately however the import 
of most of the cotton textile machinery has been banned, and there is no 
question of granting any protection in the case of such items. 

The principal raw materials required by the industry comprise pig iron, 
mild steel, free cutting steel, hard drawn bright steel flats and bars, tin 
plates and coke. Formerly these materials were imported, but now they 
are available indigenously with the exception of a few special items which 
are imported in small quantity. 

Certain items of machinery like combers, testing machines and single 
spindle automatic pirn winding machines were imported from Britain, 
U.S.A., West Germany, Netherlands and Japan upto the end of the 
Second Five Year Plan. Most of them are however indigenously manu¬ 
factured at present. The products of the industry are required mainly by 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 
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the indigenous cotton mill industry. Exports of some items during the 
last about 25 years, have increased considerably. 

It may be useful to give an account of a few concerns in this industry in 
Bombay. As mentioned earlier the Acme Manufacturing Co. was the 
pioneer in this industry in Bombay. The Maneklal Manufacturing Ltd., 
established in Bombay in 1941, has a factory near Kurla which manu¬ 
factures a wide range of textile machinery. The Machinery Manufacturing 
Corporation produces textile machinery, besides other kinds of machinery, 
for sugar, jute, paper and cement industries. It was established in 1946. 
The Central India Machinery Manufacturing with a plant at Jogeshwari 
produces shuttles, picking sticks and other equipment. 

The Maharashtra State Textile Corporation, a public sector under¬ 
taking for maintaining ‘ sick mills ’, manufactures spindles, looms, auto¬ 
matic looms and other accessories at Bombay, Solapur, Kolhapur 
and Aurangabad. The enterprise has many development projects in hand. 
Besides the machinery manufacturers, some of the cotton textile mills in 
Bombay have started production of the entire range of textile machinery. 
A mention may be made of some of them ; Kohinoor Mills, Morarjee 
Goculdas Mill (Bhandup), Phoenix Mill, Piramal Spinning and Weaving 
Co., Podar Silks and Synthetics, Raghuvanshi Mills (Mahalaxmi), Rubi 
Mills, Sitaram Mills (Chinchpokli) and Tata Mills (Dadar). 

The authorities of the Annual Survey of Industries have grouped the 
textile machinery and food industry machinery together. Hence it is 
difficult to give a statistical analysis of either of them separately. 

INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 

Capital goods like industrial machinery constitute a vital sector of the 
national economy. Industrial machinery was imported entirely from the 
western countries upto the beginning of the Second World War. Manu¬ 
facture of industrial machinery began in the country during the war, when 
supplies from abroad were curtailed. Subsequently, the growing demand 
for machinery and plant arising from industrial growth coupled with the 
policy of self-sufficiency provided a stimulus to the progress of indigenous 
machine building industry. A beginning in this respect was made, towards 
manufacture of cotton textile machinery, and machinery for industries like 
sugar, tea, flour mills, vegetable oils, etc. This was followed by manu¬ 
facture of machinery for chemical plants, solvent extraction plants, paper 
mills and cement factories. 

A plant in Bombay manufactures complete cement plant machinery 
with foreign collaboration. There was no unit in the country producing 
complete cement plants at the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan.^ 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

VF 4362—15 
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The Larsen and Toubro and the Machinery Manufacturing Corporation 
(1946) are the producers of cement plants in Bombay. 

The account of a few machinery manufacturers has already been given 
earlier. 


TYPEWRITERS INDUSTRY 

The growth of industries, expansion of trade and commerce and Govern¬ 
ment activity necessitated the quick disposal of the increasing volume 
of business and official correspondence. The growing correspondence 
and writing activity further accentuated the need for a machine that could 
help to transcribe as quickly as possible. Several attempts were made in 
the western countries in the previous century to devise a writing machine. 
According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica the invention of Christopher 
Latham Sholes and two other residents of the United States of America 
resulted into the first practical machine for writing in 1867. Messrs. E. 
Remington and Sons, the pione(^'4jfi,this line of industry, took up the 
development and commercial,that machine in 1873. 

Within a few years after this machine in the U.S.A., 

the first typewriter was impc^^|^^L^^!^a in 1896. The first portable 
typewriter was imported intd^fiS^^Wl^in 1921, while the first electric 
typewriter, which was then a i^vjpi^eysce was imported in 1925.^ 

The first typewriter manufq^r^|!^dustry in India is said to have 
been started in 1930 when a^amSTy^ oi^t^components of typewriters in 
the country commenced, anl^manufactUxe,^ some of the accessories was 
taken up. In spite of the intricacy invol^d in the manufacture of this 
machine the well-known steeCfabfiqatihg firm of Godrej and Boyce in 
Bombay first undertook the job of manufacturing of the All India Type¬ 
writer. The credit was all the more greater because it was accomplished 
without asking for Government protection against imports. The birth of 
the Indian typewriter at a time when even established firms in the West 
were not in favour of manufacturing typewriters, stands testimony to the 
Indian ability to imdertake such a high precision job. It is again remarka¬ 
ble to note that India was the first country in Asia to manufacture 
a typewriter. 

It was after Independence that the industry providing for local fabrica¬ 
tion of the majority of the components, setting up of the necessary tool 
rooms for ensuring precision of tools, and training of technical personnel 
came into being. The Government of India encouraged the indigenous 
industry by curtailing imports. A phased programme for the indigenous 
manufacture commenced in 1952.® Besides the Godrej and Boyce of 
Bombay, two other companies, viz.. Remington Rand of India, Calcutta 


^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963, 
s Ibid. 
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and Rayala Corporation of Madras were granted licences for typewriter 
manufacturing. The fourth concern in this industry started production 
in the sixties. The Government of India banned the import of typewriters 
since July 1957 totally. Certain accessories for which Indian prototypes 
are not available are allowed to be imported. The machine requires alloy 
steel and feirous and non-ferrous material, of which special alloy steel 
is required to be imported. 

The installed capacity of the Godrej Company was to manufacture 
12,000 English typewriters per annum in 1960, the indigenous contents 
of each machine being 95 per cent. The Company has increased its capa¬ 
city since then. It also manufactures vernacular typewriters in Marathi 
and Hindi languages. The company has modem machinery and technical 
know-how necessary for this industry. 

SEWING MACHINES 

Sewing machine is a product ofU^t engineering industry. This industry 
is about 45 years old in In^.,: jp^ftjlrst^unit in the laige-scale sector 
commenced production was required to switch 

over to the production of ce^^j^p?^|^tfems in 1939 as per directives 
of the Government of India®s^^^t,®n of sewing machines during 
the Second Woild War was wS^^t^meet the requirements of the 
Government. All of its products ^^ej^djverted to meet the requirements of 
war. After the cessation of iV^i^eorganised for production on 

a large scale. The industry wf&l^grrateti^^ection initially in 1947 which 
was withdrawn in 1955.^ ' 

Calcutta is the original homVbr tne--se|hng machines industry in India. 
During the period of the HKI'HaCltliere were only two organised 
units in Calcutta engaged in the manufacture of domestic sewing machines. 
Production of industrial sewing machines was started for the first time 
in the country in May 1952 at Calcutta. The industry grew very rapidly 
during the Second Five-Year Plan, the output of machines being nearly 
2.5 lakhs in 1959 against the target of 2.20 lakhs during the Second 
Plan period. The progress of the industry from the fifties to the 
seventies continued to be impressive. 

Almost all the components and parts required in the manufacture of 
sewing machines are being fabricated within the country. Except for 
some raw material of specific quality, all the material is now indigenously 
available. 

The sewing machines industry in Bombay is mainly in the small-scale 
sector. The small-scale units assemble components or manufacture parts 
and spare parts. Some of them sell machines under their own trade 

'Ibid! 

“ Ibid. 

VF 4362—150 
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names. A large proportion of the parts used by the large-scale units 
are manufactured by small-scale units. Of the 106 parts in a machine, 
about 94 are manufactured by small units. Even needles which were 
entirely imported upto the fifties are now indigenously manufactured. 

Formerly sewing machines were imported from Western countries, 
the U.S.A. being the principal supplier. Indian sewing machines have 
improved so much in quality that large exports are now made to America, 
South-East Asia, the Middle East and Africa. Exports to countries like 
the U.K., Canada, West Germany, Belgium, Sri Lanka and Afghanistan 
are by no means small. There is a huge demand for sewing machines 
in the country, particularly in the urban and semi-urban areas. The increase 
in demand is attributable to gi owing urbanization, increase in incomes 
and diversification in fashions in clothing and garments. 

DIESEL ENGINES 

The diesel oil engine, which is j^^ternal combustion engine, is named 
after Dr. Rudolf Diesel, a the engine. Diesel engines 

like petrol engines belong taiCfcimme^i^^'group of machinery. A diesel 
engine obtains ignition from g^^Beat generated by compression, while the 
petrol engine is a spark ignitkp engine. There are two bioad categories of 
diesel engines, viz. horizontal sfow^^^'^pe and vertical high speed type. 

The first factory to manufagjufr^^dl^f, engine in India was established 
at Satara in 1932. The industt^w^.fi^^|toed by the Kirloskars in Pune 
in the late forties and earlyfiiAi^s. .InAfie post-war period there was no 
restriction on imports, and dfi^engines of foreign make were freely avai¬ 
lable in the country. This had^^n^^e^^^pact on the indigenous growth 
of the industry. The liberal import policy, continued upto 1952, made it 
imperative on the part of the Indian Diesel Engine Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion to persuade the Government to restrict imports. The Government 
agreed to grant protection to the industry in subsequent years. 

At the end of the Second Five Year-Plan there were nine units in 
Maharashtra. Production of diesel engines prior to 1956 was linked exclu¬ 
sively to agricultural uses. They are used in agriculture for operating 
centrifugal pumps for irrigation. The uses of these engines are now 
diversified to various industries, flour milling, rice milling, electricity 
generation and processing industries. Besides the stationary diesel engines, 
mobile engines are used on an extensive scale in the automobile vehicles. 
With the sharp increase in the output of diesel trucks and cars, there 
was a rapid growth of the diesel engine producing industry. 

The Premier Automobiles, Bombay, obtained its requirements of 
diesel engines from the Automobile Products of India, Bombay. With 
an increase in demand for road rollers, trailers, tractors and auto¬ 
mobiles, the industry has grown considerably during the last about 
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25 years. The types and sizes of stationary diesel engines produced are 
singular cylinder horizontal engines, single cylinder vertical engines, and 
multi-cylinder vertical engines. Engines of higher power are now required 
for use in road rollers, air compressors, stone crushers and similar 
machinery. 

A micro-level information about the industry in Bombay is not 
available. 

The principal raw materials required for this industry are pig iron, 
Martin’s acid steel, alloy steel, white metal, etc. which are available 
indigenously. While imports of diesel engines are prohibited, the stationary 
diesel engines are exported to Bahrein Islands, Burmah, Sri Lanka, 
Cambodia, Iran, Iraq, Phillippines, Thailand, and many countries in 
the middle east and south-east Asian countries.* The Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute in Bombay has its own heat treatment unit and testing 
department which helps the indust^Jn^uality control and various aspects. 

The Automobile Products jqfVIp^mth^j'actory at Bhandup produces 
automotive diesel engine, Engineering Works 
established in 1946 manufacifeg|tttSi^,^ines and textile machinery in 
Bombay. 

TRACTORS AND EAl^l^CTVING MACHINERY 

Tractors and earth moving 4*ih|nCj^ industry is of recent growth in 
Bombay. The International;.yisfe^ fe®fte(^ny of India, which is a subsi¬ 
diary of the Mahindra and Mahindra whY'^ablished at Kandivli in 1963 
in collaboration with a U.S. A: firm from'-Smcago. It commenced produc¬ 
tion of agricultural tractors in ^{9^6; |[t.pjfp|orted about 1,000 tractors and 
600 agricultural implements between 1966 and 1976 to Turkey, Zambia, 
Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Somalia, Muscat, Indonesia and Nepal. The 
Larsen and Toubro is a large manufacturer of earthmoving and agri¬ 
cultural equipment. It was established in 1938. The Tractor Engineers 
Limited, established in 1952, has a factory at Powai which produces track 
and under-carriage parts for crawler tractors and also parts for agri¬ 
cultural and earthmoving machinery in collaboration with an international 
concern in the U.S.A.^ 


ROAD ROLLERS 

Road rollers were manufactured in the country during the Second 
World War, but thereafter there was a break. The industry was originated 
in West Bengal. A firm in Bombay was licensed to manufacture road 
roller chassis for use with an agricultural tractor of 4.5 tons capacity. 
The firm went into production in 1956.^ 

* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

' Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory, 1976, 

“ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963, 
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POWER DRIVEN PUMPS 

Power driven pumps are used generally for pumping liquids by centri¬ 
fugal force. The first attempt to manufacture power driven pumps in 
India was made in 1925, but the industry did not make much progress 
till the Second World War. The post-war. impetus to agricultural 
production, however, enabled the industry to develop rapidly. 
Development of irrigation and lift irrigation under the various 
development plans gave a further impetus to pump manufacturing. 

The raw materials required by the industry comprise ferrous materials 
including pig iron for base plate and pump body and mild steel for shafts 
and keys, and non-ferrous materials such as gun metal for impellers and 
bushings. Centrifugal pumps are exported to middle east countries. 


TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT 


Transport equipment ma^fa^l^ .lias emerged as an important 
sector of industry in Bomb%^i^pjfc^Ktvhich can broadly be cate¬ 
gorised as a part of the t^^stry underwent a process of 

accelerated growth aver sim^ig^^^Uj^^cnt of automobile and ship 
building and repairing indu^t|i^M|^!^ay. The transport equipment 
industry is conceived to cortipri^venous sub-sectors manufecturing 
motor vehicles, motor cycles, !ic{>b|cfs^hip building and repairing, loco- 


motives, railway wagons. 


other rail-road equipment, 


bicycles, cycle-rickshaws, aiiiort|t;Cdmpdnents, bullock-carts, push carts, 
hand carts and other types'fci^.^tiMspQrt equipment and parts thereof. 


This classification accords wi: 
Annual Survey of Industries, 


by the authorities of the 


The structure of the transport equipment industry in Bombay is analysed 
below on the basis of the statistics compiled under the Annual Survey of 
Industries in the period 1975-77. The figures represent annual averages 
for the survey period. This industry in Bombay comprised 223 registered 
factories which constituted 66.17 per cent of the factories in the industry 
in Maharashtra. They provided employment to 33,754 persons who 
formed 58.38 per cent of the employment in the State. The invested 
capital in the transport equipment factories in Bombay was computed at 
Rs. 87,53 lakhs or 29.90 per cent of that in the Maharashtra industry. 
The output of the Bombay factories, computed at Rs. 1,74,93 lakhs, 
constituted 52.72 per cent of output in Maharashtra. The value added on 
manufacture by the industry in Bombay was of the order of Rs. 49,84 
lakhs or 54.49 per cent of the total industry in the State. 


The above analysis brings home the fact that the percentages, in 
respect of invested capital, output, value added and employment in the 
Bombay factories to the factories in Maharashtra were not commensurate 
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with the percentage of number of factories in this city. It can therefore be 
deduced that the factories, or at least a section among them, in Bombay 
may be comparatively smaller in size. The more plausible deduction 
however can be that the miscellaneous sub-sectors of the Bombay industry 
may be consisting of smaller units. This might be more so because the 
principal or large units manufacturing automobile vehicles, ship building 
and railway rolling stock are located in Bombay. 

The detailed statistics about the transport equipment industry in 
Bombay as per the A.S.I. of 1973-74 and 1975-77 are analysed below. 
The figures are annual averages of the years under the Survey. 


TABLE No. 12 

Manufacture of Transport Equipment and Parts in Bombay 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 


No. of estim ated factories 
All workers 
All employees 
Man-days worked 
Fixed capital (Rs.) 
Working capital (Rs.) 
Capital investment (Rs.) 



1975-77 

223 

25,061 

33,754 

99,32,467 

32,04.95 

17,58.83 

87,52.81 


Outstanding loans (Rs.) 

49,25.96 

59,87.61 

Wages to workers (Rs.) 


25,64.74 

19,65.35 

Total emoluments (Rs.) 


37,26.61 

34,86.09 

Fuel consumption (Rs.) 


3,47.86 

4,85,12 

Material consumed (Rs.) 


1,06,01.84 

1,00,61.72 

Other inputs (Rs.) 


N.A. 

16,15.46 

Total inputs (Rs.) 


1,19,63.19 

1,21,62.30 

Plant and machinery (Rs.) 


61,05.04 

51,74.14 

Products 


1,34,20.25 

1,51,76.40 

Other output 


N.A. 

23,16.77 

Total output 


1,78,57.30 

1,74,93.17 

Depreciation 


3,95.81 

3,46.83 

Value added on manufacture 

54,98.30 

49,84.03 

Factory payments 


N.A. 

9,55.04 

Net income 


N.A. 

40,28.99 
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Some conclusions are imminent from these statistics. There was a general 
decline in the industry in Bombay over the period from 1973-74 to 1975-77. 
The recession was more conspicuous in respect of number of factories, 
employment and capital investment. The rise in outstanding loans during 
1975-77 is also symptomatic of a recession. The rise in value of total 
inputs in 1975-77 might be due to other factors not covered in the statis¬ 
tics. Though the value of total output receded in 1975-77, the value of 
products showed a pronounced rise. It can also be observed that the 
value added on manufacture compared very favourably with the fixed 
capital and working capital. The figures of total output and total inputs 
read along with the value added show the profitability of the industry. 

The automobile industry which comprises manufacture of motor 
vehicles, motor cycles and scooters is the most important segment of the 
industiy, which is followed by ship building and repairing, railway rolling 
stock and bicycles and cycle-rickshaws. The historical account of develop¬ 
ment of the various sectors of tl^^tlustry is given in what follows. 

AUT^if^ ^ ^faiSTRY 

The automobile industry is^e^^^^st sophisticated and developed 
industries in India. It is regaW^^^^cardinal indicator and a pace 
setter for economic developme^t'lpn Country. It gives all-round boost 
to production of other mdustji^.;f hjfel.dustry provided direct employ¬ 
ment to 57,000 persons in 19S^75^^lii^jS^here is tremendous additional 
employment provided in th^automobife4^i!laries, allied industries and 
services. The importance or the indusfrjl^o the Indian economy Ijes in 
its being, firstly, an importantipdusSr)fc|ip'^tself, giving direct employment 
to a large number of workers and turning out finished products worth 
huge amounts; secondly, a parent industry utilizing the products of other 
industries; thirdly, a reserve arsenal of the nation, which can be geared 
to defence requirements during war; and fourthly, a provider of the most 
important means of modern transport. It has an immense potential of 
generating national income, and substantially increasing employment and 
national productivity. Moreover, it offers a bright scope for training 
and creation of a cadre of highly skilled technicians and technocrats 
for manning various industries. 

The automobile industry accelerates the development of other industries 
as it requires the products of other industries such as steel and metal 
alloys; components such as pistons, piston rings, cylinder liners, gudgeon 
pins, gaskets, oil seals, valves, brake linings and clutch discs and wheels; 
and ancillary requirements such as sparking plugs, batteries, electric 
bulbs and wires, tyres and tubes, paints, and upholstering material. 
Besides, automobile vehicle users require petroleum products, servicing 
stations, repair workshops, spare parts, etc. 
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India is today one of the few automobile manufacturing countries in 
the world, and is the only one in continental Asia. 

The first motor car was imported into India in 1898. Thirty years 
later a factory set up in Bombay by General Motors India Ltd. began 
to assemble cars and trucks for the first time with imported components. 
The General Motors India which was then a subsidiary of the General 
Motors of the U.S.A. was established in 1928, and is generally considered 
to be the pioneer of assembly operations in India, although another 
firm viz., Mackenzie and Company claimed to have started assembling 
cars and trucks in Calcutta earlier than General Motors.^ The Ford 
Motor Company of India commenced assembly of automobiles at 
Madras in 1930. Prior to the Second World War the combined production 
capacity of General Motors and Ford Motors was 96,000 units per 
annum. About two decades afterwards two Indian concerns in the private 
sector laid the foundations of the indigenous automobile industry by 
taking up simultaneously cowpjSy k’h^c.t^ed down assembly of motor 
vehicles and manufacturefS^jf 4 Wi:^^i^ift^obile components, under 
technical collaboration ar^^s^g^Mpit|^J^ffi'foreign manufacturers. The 
subsequent period witnessedfl|‘^^i^^|s growth of the industry and 
the establishment of several Sa^B^fe^w^Btries, agencies for distribution 
of cars, the setting up of repair^jai^d'^i^ ■ installation of assembly 

plants, and growth of the m^vlfi^tl^re of body panels for commercial 
vehicles. 

The history of the indigme^ atlfdinoMe industry in India can be 
traced to the year 1942 whenTllimitdd c^pany was floated at Calcutta 
to manufacture vital parts of a ii«4tbnl^^icle such as the engine, gears, 
rear and front axle. The history of the automobile industry in Bombay 
however, begins from 1944 in which year the Premier Automobiles Ltd. was 
registered under the Indian Companies Act with an authorised capital 
of Rs. 10 crores which was subsequently raised to Rs. 25 crores. It went 
into production in 1947. This company was followed by two esteemed 
companies at Bombay, viz., the Mahindra and Mahindra Limited, which 
was established in October 1945 and started production in 1949, and the 
Automobile Products of India Limited, established in 1949, which went into 
production in 1955. It is noteworthy that the automobile industry in 
India comprises eight approved vehicle manufacturers, such as (/) Premier 
Automobiles, Bombay; (//) Mahindra and Mahindra, Bombay; (Hi) Auto¬ 
mobile Products of India, Bombay; (/v) Hindustan Motors, Calcutta; 
(v) Tata Locomotive and Engineering Company (registered Office at 
Bombay but factories at Pune and Jamshedpur); (vi) Ashok Leyland, 
Madras; (vh) Standard Motors Products, Madras, and {viii) Simpson and 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963, 
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Company, Madras. The annual assembling capacity of the six approved 
manufacturers of vehicles as in 1956-57 was as follows:— 


Premier Automobiles 

18,000 

Mahindra and Mahindra 

4,800 

Hindustan Motors 

18,000 

Standard Motor Products of India .. 

6,000 

Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co. 

7,500 

Ashok Leyland 

1,500 


55,800 


The Mahindra and Mahindra, Premier Automobiles, Automobile 
Products of India, Ramon Engineering Ltd., Hindustan Ferodo and 
Gabriel India are the principal automobile manufacturers in Bombay. 
They manufacture medium and light commercial vehicles, cars, jeeps, 
scooters, auto-rickshaws, tractors, forgings, gears, radiators etc. The 
statistics of production of ,:^hicles by the Mahindra and 

Mahindra, Premier Autoni^W|it>^tQffi(9j3ile Products of India and 
Ramon Engineering in for ^fete ^^re^^bhed below:— ' 


Item 



1977 

1978 

1979 

Passenger cars 


11^973 

17,481 

12,931 

11,550 

Jeeps 

f ^ V V 


9,584 

11,010 

12,340 

Commercial vehicles 


iaS^i 

2,834 

2,618 

4,163 

Scooters 

Three Wheelers 

;; 


21,610 

878 

26,722 

2,049 

26,338 

3,376 

Mopeds 



487 

945 

2,225 

Tractors 



1,932 

7,007 

9,405 


There were 130 factories manufacturing motoi vehicles, motor cycles, 
scooters and parts thereof, in Bombay in 1973-74 which increased to 
145 in 1975-77. As per the Annual Survey of Industries, this industry 
provided employment to 20,917 employees of whom 15,898 were workers 
in 1973-74. The employment decreased to 19,088 including 13,695 workers 
in 1975-77. The industry worked for 55,89,858 man-days per annum 
during 1975-77. This is a capital-intensive industry and had a total capital 
investment amounting to Rs. 59,28,23,600, while the fixed capital and 
working capital were Rs. 21,34,47,100 and Rs. 13,21,05,000, respectively 
in 1973-74. The capital investment in the automobile industry in Bombay 
increased to Rs. 66,87,32,000 in 1975-77, while the fixed capital and 
working capital in the same period amounted to Rs. 24,40,22,000 and 
Rs. 13,16,31,000. The loans outstanding on the factories in 1973-74 
amounted to Rs. 36,03,90,200 which increased to Rs. 44,32,11,000 in 
1975-77. The 130 factories in 1973-74 paid Rs. 10,38,93,600 to workers 
by way of wages, while the total emoluments to all employees amounted 
to Rs. 17,25,00,700. The wages paid to workers by the 145 factories in 
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1975-77 increased to Rs. 11,04,16,000, while the total emoluments to all 
employees was to the tune of Rs. 20,23,76,000. This rise can very well be 
attributed to escalation of money wages over the period of comparison. 


The factories are operated mainly on electricity and crude oil, the total 
consumption of which was valued at Rs. 2,25,10,600 in 1973-74. The 
value of fuel consumption increased to Rs. 3,56,50,000 in 1975-77. The raw 
materials utilised by them were worth Rs. 73,76,96,400 in 1973-74 and 
Rs. 78,91,04,000 in 1975-77. The value of plant and machinery in the indus¬ 
try was estimated at Rs. 26,99,00,100, while the value of total inputs was 
Rs. 82,34,16,900 in 1973-74. The value of total inputs of factories covered 
by the Annual Survey of Industries of 1975-77 was Rs. 94,72,05,000, the 
value of plant and machinery increasing to Rs. 34,10,32,000. The value 
of production in the automobile industry in Bombay as classified by the 
Annual Survey of Industries in 1973-74 and 1975-77 is given below:— 



Item 


1973-74 

1975-77 

... .. 





s.) (Rs.) 

Products .. 08,800 1,20,09,63,000 

Net value of semi-finishe^gwds^^^^l4,88,200 9,25,72,000 

Total output .. ?'T.jr<'l^,13,16,300 1,29,35,35,000 

Value added on manufacture i 1 ^ 29,93,80,500 32,02,45,000 


An amount of Rs. 2,85,rtf§OTVt&^tB^unted for as depreciation in 
1973-74 which decreased tc^[i^;2!j.66,8^6^ per annum in 1975-77. The 
net income of all the factonSp^fe^eWfftputed at Rs. 24,89,06,000 per 
annum in 197.5-77. ' ^ i 


It will be of great interest to further study the automobile industry of 
Bombay at the micro-economic level. An attempt is made below to give 
an account of the large-scale units within the limitations of data 
constraints. 


The Premier Automobiles Ltd. commenced production in 1947 with 
the assembly of about 3,000 vehicles per annum consisting of Desota, 
Dodge and Plymouth Cars and Dodge/Fargo Trucks under an agreement 
with a foreign, concern, viz., Chrysler Corporation of the U.S.A. The 
assembly of motor cars under this agreement was, however, suspended 
in 1956 in accordance with government policy in the matter. The company 
started production of Fiat cars in collaboration with an Italian company 
namely Fiat Societa Per Azioni in 1950. Besides these ventures, the 
company undertook manufacture of axle and components, diesel engines 
and shock absorbers under technical collaboration with some renowned 
firms in the U.S.A. and the U.K. Manufacture of components like 
propeller shaft and universal joint, exhaust pipe, radiators, and leaf 
springs was taken up in^l949. 
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All these technical collaboration agreements, however, have now 
expired and the Premier Automobiles Ltd. manufactures its products 
under its own trade name ‘Premier’. Accordingly it now manufactures, 
(/) passenger cars, (ii) petrol commercial vehicles, {Hi) diesel commercial 
vehicles, (iv) petrol industrial engines, (iv) diesel industrial engines, 
(v/) diesel marine engines, (v/) room air-conditioners and (vH) ERW steel 
tubes. 


The Premier has its main assembly plant at Kurla, a mechanite castings 
foundry at Wadala in Bombay and a stamping plant at Dombivli in 
Thane district. It provided employment to 9,485 persons of which 7,476 
were in the Kurla plant, 923 in the Wadala plant, and 1,086 in the 
Dombivli unit in 1972-73. The plant at Kurla provided employment to 
9,140 persons of whom 6,089 were daily rated and 3,051 were monthly 
rated employees on 31st December 1976. During the year ending with 
June 1976 the company produced 14,520 vehicles. The production and 
sales of vehicles during 197A^^^®^975-76 are given below*:— 


1975-76 


Item 


Cars 

Drive-away chassis 
Diesel trucks 
Petrol trucks 



14,648 


The quantum of production and the value of the products of the 
Company inclusive of vehicles and other articles in 1969-70 and 1972-73 
is given below:— 

1969-70 1972-73 



Quantity 

(No.) 

Value 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Quantity 

(No.) 

Value 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Cars 

12,083 

16,05.41 

13,192 

20,31.10 

Drive away Chassis 



1,202 

1,91.14 

Commercial Vehicles 

3,957 

12,61.35 

3,519 

13,54.53 

Industrial Engines 

231 

21.04 

406 

41.42 

M.S. Tubes 

10,16,806 

24.19 

10,02,132 

50.75 

Air-conditioners 

(Metres) 

2,325 

53.89 

(Metres) 

1,502 

42.78 

Factory made components .. 


58.75 

.... 

81.51 

Total .. 


30,24.63 


37,93.23 


‘Annual Report 1975-76 (published), The Premier Automobiles Limited. 
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The company exported goods worth Rs. 22.71 lakhs in 1975-76 as 
against Rs. .10.70 lakhs in 1974-75. The products are mainly exported to 
various countries in Gulf area, Mauritius, Bangla Desh, Sri Lanka etc. 
The reported total income was Rs. 51.70 crores as against the total 
expenditure of Rs. 51.53 crores during the year ending June 1976. 
Its capital investment stood at Rs. 1,030.40 lakhs (subject to arrears of 
depreciation amounting to Rs. 395.80 lakhs) as on June 30th, 1976. 

The production of vehicles (No.) by the Premier in 1976 to 1979 is 
given below^;— 


Type of Vehicle 


Year 


1976 1977 1978 1979 



12,931 11,550 

1,264 1,079 


was reported as 


Value 


(Million Rs.) 
38 
23 


Passenger Cars 
Commercial Vehicles 


The value of turnover 
under:— 


17,481 


1,881 


Item 


Value 


Cars 


Commercial Vehicles 103 


pm 


in 1979-80 


Item 


items 
Other income 


Total (Value Million Rs.) .. 589 


The Mahindra and Mahindra Limited which was established in October 
1945 and started production in 1949, is a pioneering concern manufac¬ 
turing Jeeps. The assembly of Jeeps commenced in India on June 3, 1949 
after a market for Jeeps was firmly established in the country. The 
components were imported from the U.S.A. in completely knocked down 
condition, while ascessories such as tyres, tubes, batteries and a few other 
items were procured locally. The indigenous content of the built-up Jeep 
was increased progressively during the subsequent period. It was in 1955 
that the company commenced a phased manufacturing programme in 
technical collaboration with a U.S.A. company viz., Willys Overland 
Export Corporation, and their successors Kaiser Jeep Corporation. In 

‘ Automan India, 1981, Association of Indian Automobile Manufacturers 
(Published), 
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conformity with the target envisaged in the Second Five-Year Plan, the 
Government of India sanctioned, in August 1958, an increase in the 
company’s licensed manufacturing capacity to 5,500 Jeeps per annum. 
A further licence was granted to the company in 1961 for increasing its 
capacity to 10,000 jeeps per annum, by 1965-66. The present licensed 
capacity is for 25,000 jeeps inclusive of 5,000 forward control trucks and 
5,000 utility vans. 


The company started production at its plant at Mazagaon which was 
expanded and developed subsequently by shifting to the spacious factory 
at Kandivli. In order to achieve economy in production the Automotive 
Division of the company was divided into six units, viz., (i) Jeep Unit, 
(n) Engine Unit, {Hi) Foundry, (iv) Marketing, (v) Truck and Station 
Wagon Unit, and (v;) Research and Development Centre. The First three 
of these are situated at Kandivli, the fourth at Worli and the last two at 
Ghatkopar. It is also developing an assembly plant for utility vans and 


trucks at Nasik. In order to ykWi’Wouomy in fact and yet retain its 
multi-purpose utility, the Truck was developed and 

changed from time to time^^#^y9S6.^''^^ei^mpany at present manufac¬ 
tures jeeps, jeep-trucks, stap^®v*6h^and industrial engines. The 
volume of production in soi^'^rslis given below:— 


Year 

(Nov. to Oct.) 


1949-50 


Production 





Year 

V. to Oct.) 


1969-70 


Production 

(No.) 


10,168 


1959-60 .. 6,482 1972-73 .. 14,216 


The production of vehicles (No.) of this concern in 1976, 1977, 1978 
and 1979 is given below^;—■ 




Year 



1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Jeeps 

6,847 

9,594 

11,010 

12,340 

Commercial vehicles .. 

1,232 

953 

1,354 

3,084 

Tractors 

6,348 

1,932 

7,077 

9,405 


^ Automan India, 1981. 
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The value of turnover of the company during the year ending with 
October 1979 was as under: ^ 


Item 

Value 

(Million Rs.) 

Item 

Value 

(Million Rs.) 

Jeeps 

587 

Other items 

94 

Commercial vehicles 

156 

Other income 

.. 154 

Tractors 

448 

Total value (Million Rs.) 

.. 1,439 



Besides meeting the indigenou^jd^scind for jeeps, the company exports 
the vehicles to Bangla Nepal, New Zealand, 

Yugoflavia as also to U.I^^Organisa^ipnMike UNICEF and WHO. 


It provided employment 
while its capital investment 
It reported its gross income 
Rs. 46,85,21,317 during 1 
genous steel plants as also 
etc. against global orders. 


as on October 30, 1973, 
,78.35 lakhs on the same date. 
70,74,380 and expenditure as 
its raw materials from indi- 
West Germany, Australia 


The International Tractor Cbihpat^-'iSFtndia, an associate company of 
Mahindra and Mabindra manufactures diesel tractors suitable to Indian 
soil conditions. The regular production of tractors at the factory at 
Kandivli started in April 1966 with an indigenous content of 51 per cent, 
which was increased to 80 per cent. The company has an installed 
capacity to manufacture 10,000 tractors per annum. 


The Automobile Products of India Limited which was established in 
1949 and commenced production in 1955, is one of the pioneering 
manufacturers of scooters, Lambrettas and three wheelers in India. 
The Automobile Products of India Limited, Bombay, originally formed 
for the purpose of manufacturing automobiles gave up the project later 
and obtained permission to manufacture Lambretta motor scooters 
besides diesel engines and automobile components. It went into production 
in August, 1955 in collaboration with an Italian firm, acquiring an actual 
capacity of 6000 scooters upto the end of 1955. 


1 Ibid. 
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Now it has an installed capacity to manufacture 48,000 vehicles pei 
annum. Besides scooters, it manufactures three-wheeler vehicles. Fly 
Wheel Magnetos for Scooters under collaboration with another Italian 
company. It has technical collaboration with two West German concerns 
as well. Besides the main plant at Bhandup in Bombay, it has factories 
at Aurangabad, Nagpur and Lucknow. It provides employment to 
about 3282 persons, of which about 1952 employees are in the Bhandup 
plant. It uses mainly indigenous raw materials, procured from suppliers 
of machines and plants, while some material is also imported. 

In 1981, the Automobile Products of India^ put 21,527 scooters and 
5,868 three-wheelers on the road. The sale of its ancillaries division 
amounted to Rs. 9.3 crores. It achieved a total sales turnover of Rs. 27 
crores in 1981. The value of products and exports of the Bhandup Plant 
in 1980 and 1981 is given below:— 



The number of Scooters and three-wheelers produced by the Auto¬ 
mobile Products of India is given below;—^ 

1976 1977 1978 1979 

Scooters .. .. 32,986 21,610 26,722 26,338 

Three-Wheelers .. .. 3,320 878 2,049 3,376 

Scooters are hi ghl y in demand all over the country. The demand in 
fact out-strips supply. The principal buyers for three-wheelers are 
autorickshaw operators and operators of delivery vans. 

The Ramon Engineering Limited, the details for which are not avail¬ 
able, is mainly engaged in the manufacture of moped vehicles. It manu¬ 
factured 25 mopeds in 1976, 487 in 1977, 945 in 1978 and 2,225 in 1979. 


^ Information supplied by the company. 
^ Autormn India, 1981. 
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The Gabriel India which was commissioned into production at Mulund 
in 1960 manufactures automobile accessories such as shock absorbers, 
engine bearings, etc. Its turnover amounted to Rs. 60 millions in the year 
ending May 1980, while it employed 470 persons in the same year. 

The Hindustan Ferodo, a comparatively larger unit manufacturing 
brake linings, clutch facings and other auto parts, started production in 
1949 at Ghatkopar, Its turnover during the year ending with December 
1979 amounted to Rs. 185 millions of which goods worth about Rs. 5 
millions were exported. It provided employment to about 2,188 persons 
in the same year.’- 

Besides, there are many other factories manufacturing automobile 
spare parts and accessories. Most of them are young industries established 
in the sixties and seventies of the century. 

The automobile industry in Bombay as in India suffered from a demand 



industry was therefore found to take stringent cost reduction measures in 
order to survive the crisis. Steps were also taken to utilise the available 
plant capacity by increasing the manufacture of components which were 
hitherto being purchased from outside. The recession in the automobile 
industry had an adverse impact on the ancillary industries as well. The 
recessionary trend was however reversed and there was revival of demand 
from March 1976. Almost all the companies were operating at full capacity 
from 1976. Some of the companies intensified research and development 
activities from 1976 in order to improve the quality of products, to 
design and develop new products to meet the market requirements and 
competition, and to achieve cost reduction. The designs of a few vehicles 
were also developed to meet export market requirements. 

During the last about 4/5 years the automobile industry of Bombay 
has made rapid progress in the field of exports. The export performance 

’ Automan India, 1981. 

VF 4362—16 
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of the principal manufacturers in Bombay can be judged from the 
following statistics :— 


Commercial Vehicles 

Manufacturer and Products “ thousands) 



1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Premier Automobiles— 

Trucks 

368 

1,177 

519 

Buses 

5,155 

3,345 

2,162 

Bus Chassis 

605 

871 


Deemed Exports 

718 

125 

1,806 

Total .. 

6,846 

5,518 

4,487 


Mahindra and Mahindra— 

Jeep type trucks .. .. 890 1,160 390 

Jeep trucks CKD 
Deemed Exports 


Two 

Automobile Products of 
Scooteis CBU 
3-Wheelers 


- 

Passenger Cars 

Premier Automobiles— 

Cars .. .. 246 113 1,886 

Deemed Exports .. 241 76 174 

Total .. 487 189 2,060 




Jeeps 

Mahindra and Mahindra— 


Jeeps CBU 

2,040 

6,230 

5,620 

Jeeps CKD 

2,780 

450 

2,370 

Deemed Exports 

.. 11,000 

30,600 

31,200 


Total .. 15,820 

37,280 

39,190 


Source.—Automan India, 1981. 
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The main problems of the automobile industry in Bombay as in India 
are the mounting cost of production, non-availability of suitable materials 
the high cost of maintaining a car and growing consumer resistance, 
The steep hike in the price of petrol since 1973 has given a severe jolt to 
the industry. 

It is however felt that there are better prospects for the growth of the 
industry, particularly in view of the rapid growth of the economy and the 
prospective demand for cars, commercial vehicles, jeeps and buses. The 
realization of the prospective growth depends upon realization of the 
economies of large-scale production, rationalization and export incentives. 

It will be interesting to furnish below^ the statistics of production of 
automobile vehicles and other ancillary products in India:— 

(APRIL-MARCH) 


Type of Vehicles 


Passenger Cars .. 

Jeeps 

Comml. Vehicles 
Scooters 
Moter-cycles 
Mopeds 

Three-Wheelers., 
Tractors 

Automotive Ancillaries 



40649 

31 

1221%r 

31101 
210 




33267 

252 


36490 

8365 

46422 

156854 

34458 

20037 

33145 

265 


Development Council’s 
Production Targets for 


1977-78 

1978-79 

35000 

40000 

9000 

ipooo 

60000 

66500 

250000 

300000 

88000 

100000 

80000 

100000 

31000 

40000 

45000 

52000 

380 

500 


Note .—Except the last item which is given in crores of rupees, all other figures are in 
numbers of vehicles. 


It may be recalled that the Tariff Commission in 1953 bad recommended 
that only those firms which had a manufacturing programme should be 
allowed to assemble vehicles in the country. The Government of India 
had accordingly recognised five manufacturers of vehicles in India, 
including the Premier, and the API of Bombay. The Government had also 
recognised the Mahindra and Mahindra of Bombay for the assembly of 
jeep type vehicles. The Tariff Commission in its 1956 Report had 
recommended inter alia that high priority should be given to the manufacr 
ture of commercial vehicles rather than to passenger cars, and that efforts 
should be made to meet the anticipated increase in the demand for diesel 
commercial vehicles. The commission had recommended tariff protection 

“ Focus on Automobile Industry." An article by President of the Association of 
Indian Automobile Manufacturers, in the Financial Express, June 25, 1977. 

VF 4362—16a 
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to the industry for a period of ten years an enhancement of revenue 
duties on essential components. The recommendations were accepted 
with the exception that the method adopted was to convert the then 
existing revenue duties into protective levies. 


The Government of India had set up in 1959 an Ad-hoc Committee 
under Mr. L. K. Jha which inter alia estimated the percentage of indi¬ 
genous contents in the vehicles manufactured by various companies. 
Measures were taken up for increasing the indigenous contents of all 
vehicles with the goal of import substitution. According to the Program¬ 
mes of Industrial Development (1961-66), the indigenous contents of the 
vehicles have been steadily rising since the Ad-hoc Committee Report in 
early 1960, and it visualised that the same will rise upto 90 per cent by 
the end of the Third Plan. They rose up further recently. 

In 1962-63, the main export markets for Indian cars were Pakistan, 
Singapore, Cambodia and Saudi Arabia, and for chassis, bodies, frames 
and parts, Viet Nam and Sud ^ 


AUTOM^I 




:iARIES 


An automobile factory is usjially;^j^^iy»osite unit where, in addition 
to the assembly of a complete v^i^^^^#a,cture of some of the essential 
components and machinery of^ a^^'^^tper components is also under¬ 
taken. They generally produc^ p^OTTCi^mponents, and buy from the 
ancillary industries parts an4i|i^^s4nfe|orth more than half the ex¬ 
factory price of the complj^’- ^eh^l^i^NVmally the ancillary sector 
manufactures some engine, trpismissipn^nd frame components like 
pistons, piston rings, fuel pump ^ n3^oz7.1es. radiators, valves, clutch 
assembly, brake assembly, shocic uosotocts and springs, and all other 
electrical components, rubber and asbestos parts, body fittings and 
a number of miscellaneous accessories. 


When the automobile industry was first established in India, the ancillary 
industry was in an imderdeveloped stage. There was, at that time, some 
production of a few rubber components, electrical equipments and body 
components. As per the report of the Tariff Commission of 1953, “only 
a nucleus ” of the ancillary existed in India at that time. 

The Premier Automobiles, Bombay, one of the principal manufacturers 
of automobiles, has been manufacturing radiators since 1949, mostly for 
its own consumption. The Teksons Pvt. Ltd., Bombay, came into the 
field in 1960. The Bharat Radiators Pvt. Ltd. commenced production of 
automobile radiators and components in 1959. It has its factory at 
Santacruz near Vidyanagari which employs about 166 workers. Its 
annual turnover is worth about Rs. 18 millions (1979-80).® The Fuel 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

® Automan India, 1981. 
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Injunction Ltd., Bombay, commenced production of nozzles in 1956, and 
of elements in 1957. The industry -was confronted with foreign competition 
in its initial stages of growth. This made it imperative on the part of the 
Government of India to grant tariff protection upto the end of 1963. 

Commercial production of clutch assemblies was commenced in 
Bombay by the Automobile Products of India in 1957 with an annual 
production capacity of 15,000 units. The Asbestos Magnesia and Friction 
Material Ltd , Bombay, with an aimual production capacity of 1,08,000 
numbers started manufacturing clutch facings or discs in 1956. This 
was the only unit in India producing clutch assemblies on a commercial 
scale till the end of the Second Five-Year Plan.^ 


Production of brake linings was commenced in 1956 by the Auto¬ 
mobile Products of India and the Asbestos Magnesia and Friction Material 
Ltd. in Bombay. The total capacity of the two units was 3744 thousand 
feet of brake linings at that time. The Hindustan Ferodo manufactures 
brake linings and clutch faci^ ^pa^ajge-scale in Bombay. It has its 
factory at Ghatkopar whichtf^:p|^PI^^®f<Sduction in 1949. It employs 
about 2,188 employees andl^^^umo'^l^brth about Rs. 18.5 crores 
per annum. Its products are T^eign countries. In the manu¬ 

facture of hydraulic brake as!<^bly, wiAutomobile Products of India 
was the only firm in India proddciag this essential item which commenced 
production in 1957.^ ] f ' rt , 

The Premier Automobiles, Boml^,T^k?3ip production of leaf springs 
in 1949, This v'as the second|^^£j^ in-Ihdia W manufacture this item, the 
first unit being started at Kapurthala4»-9^4^. The Metropolitan Springs 
Ltd. Bombay, which commencpti^p^odgchon in 1952 was the second 
manufacturer of leaf springs in Bombay. 


Shock absorbers constitute an important component in an automobile 
vehicle. The manufacturing of shock absorbers was undertaken in India 
by the Premier Automobiles, Bombay, and another firm in Madras in 
1956, prior to which these parts were wholly imported. 


The annual production capacity of these two units was 34,000 sets of 
hydraulic shock absorbers in 1956. Another unit was started in Bombay 
in 1959 for the manufacture of friction type shock absorbers. The 
Gabriel India Ltd. which commenced production of shock absorbers and 
engine bearings in Bombay in I960 is now a renowned concern. It has its 
factory at Mulund which employs about 470 employees, and has 
an annual turnover of Rs. 60 millions approximately.^ 

Electrical equipment including sparking plugs for automobiles is 
being manufactured in Bombay since 1955. The Auto Accessories (India) 


’ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
Ibid. 

’ Automan India, 1981. 
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Pvt. Ltd. was the first enterprise in Bombay to start manufacture of 
sparking plugs in 1955. This concern was established in collaboration 
with a British firm. This was the second unit in India, the first factory 
being established in Bangalore in 1953. These two units were the only 
manufacturers of sparking plugs in India upto 1962. They had together 
an annual capacity to produce about 1.6 million sparking plugs in 1962.^ 


The automobile ancillary industry which is now an established industry 
in Bombay, had to suffer the pangs of foreign competition during the 
initial stages of development. Realising the needs of the situation the 
Government of India granted tariff protection to this industry from 
January 1955 to December 1963.* The ancillaries produced in Bombay 
meet the needs of the automobile manufacturers in Bombay as also of 
others in the country. A number of items, such as leaf springs, diesel 
motor engines, electrical equipment, brake linings and clutch facings are 
exported in considerable quantities. The fore’gn exchange earnings by 
these concerns although not vfiryS^Mare symbolic in importance. 

SHIPS, 



D,<^RAFTS 


The earliest evidence of sbrp-buij3j^|i^ivity is found in the archaeo¬ 
logical remains of Mohinjo-dqrqi mfen^back to some 2500-1500 B.C, 
Th^e is literary as well as arjcp^Ic^iqal evidence to show that ship 
bunding was an ancient indusJ^inindiSa^ that seafaring was a popular 
profession in coastal areas.|TheH Sanskrit^ork Yukti Kalpataru is the 
earliest known treatise on tha. ^t o f the i ^iD building.® According to this 


source, there were as many as twei 
The Venetian traveller of the la 


' ve diiT erent varieties of Indian ships, 
mtury, Marco Polo left an account 


of ship-building in India. Indian snip-building survived throughout 
the middle age. The industry flourished during the 18tb and early 
19th centuries when the East India Company encouraged the fabrication 
of ships in India for its use. The industry was. concentrated in Bengal. 
At that time on the west coast, a ship-building yard functioned at Surat, 
and later at Bombay. The Bombay Dockyard produced vessels for civilian 
use as well as for the use of the Royal Navy under the supervision of 
Parsi ship builders. The ships built in Bombay were not only durable 
but also cheaper than those built in foreign countries. 


Indian ship building industry decayed during the latter half of 
the 19th century when the British authorities withdrew their support. 
Discriminatory rates of import duties in Great Britain on goods carried 
by Indian ships also created conditions for its decline. 


* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

> Ibid. 

* Radha Kumud Mookerji., History of Indian Shipping. 
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The need for revival of Indian shipping and ship-building industry was 
felt during the First World War when the requirements of overseas 
trade of the country and of naval defence became more and more pressing. 
A number of steamship companies were established at that time. One 
such company viz., the Sciendia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. which was 
set in 1919 was the pioneer in developing the modern ship-building 
industry in the country.^ The company has a ship repairing workshop 
at present in Bombay. 


The principal raw materials required in ship-building are steel and 
timber. About 20 to 30 per cent of the requisite materials are available 
in the country (1961). The categories of steel required are plates, bars, 
black sheets, G. I. sheets, steel wire ropes and heavy structurals. In 
addition paints and ancillary equipments are also required. Machinery 
and equipment like propellers have to be imported. Steel required for 
ship-building purposes which had to be imported formerly is now available 


from Rourkela. Wire ropes an^ 
indigenously. 

Mazagon Dock : Mazago^Eic 
Government of India in 196(||f/ 
lished in 1915. It is now a 


are already being produced 

\ 

^f^wnbay, was acquired by the 
^^rily a ship repair yard estab- 
' ^ dertaking incorporated as an 


autonomous commercial corpoi^tioOTnfl'® one of the largest ship-building 
undertakings in India. The CJovefrkiV?nt decided that the company’s 
ship-building facilities should MA'oitsij^^yy augmented and modernised 
to cater primarily for builtog-3varships^nd merchantships as well. 
In pursuance of this decisiorf: 3 ^~expaos i^j 6 cheme was launched in 1964 
and completed in 1970-71. T wo ‘n^ * ^ip-b uilding berths with necessary 


cranes and other essential seiVTC^Pnlvl^en provided. These berths are 
capable of accommodating ships upto approximately 15,000 LWT. The 
Production and Assembly Shop, Weapons and Electronic Complex and 
several other workshops were built and expanded with all modern 
facilities. The tidal Kasara Basin has been converted into an impounded 
wet dock capable of accommodating four medium size ships at a time. 
With these modern shops, ship-building berths, machinery, equipment 
and associated facilities, Mazagon Dock is now capable of building 
various types of ships such as, (d) sophisticated warships, (b) passenger 
ships, pssenger-cum-cargo ships and cargo ships, (c) dredgers, (d) tugs, 
barges, trawlers, etc. Three Leander class frigates built by the Mazagon 
Dock have already been commissioned in the Indian Navy, It is remark¬ 
able that the frigates are of fully Indian design. A luxury passenger-cinn- 
cargo vessel designed and built for the first time in India was delivered 
by Mazagon Dock to the Shipping Corporation of India in December 
1974. This ship is now plying on international routes. 


* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963, 
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During the decade 1965-75, the value of production and foreign ex¬ 
change earning of the company rose from Rs. 3,86 lakhs and Rs. 1,21 lakhs 
to about Rs. 37,38 lakhs and Rs. 10,54 lakhs, respectively. In addition 
to shipbuilding the Mazagon Dock hss also built up substantial capacity 
for ship-repair work. During 1974-75 as many as 673 ships were repaired 
out of which about 282 were foreign vessels. 

This company has also built for the Indian Navy a bucket dredger, two 
inshore mine-sweepers, two Avcat tankers designed to carry aviation fuel. 
It has received orders for constructing six off-shore fixed well platforms for 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission. The annual production turnover of 
the company registered a growth from Rs. 1,63.61 millions in 1970-71 to 
Rs. 5,33 millions in 1977-78.^ 

The Mazagon Dock is a symbol of national pride and progress in the 
production of sophisticated warships. It occupies a place of honour among 
the few producers of Leander type frigates in the world. 

RAILWA¥V.^^QmNG STOCK 

The first Indian railway about 34 kilometres from 

Bombay to Thane on April ip^i;853^inw then the Central and Western 
Railways emanating from Bo^m® expanded over a large part of the coun¬ 
try. The railway system brough’fenpte'^lilfg workshops in its wake initially 
for the maintenance and servici:^^^|rlf)l^ng stock, and in the course of time 
for manulacture of passenger cqa^^i^cUother rolling stock. As per the 
Wealth of India {Part II), th^Ke^Bl'IiriK^^. I. Railway built a particular 
type of carriage for passeng3(^|r^:4^0-.'T^ early carriages were built of 
timber seasoned teak. The deflfS^nT'SSnstruction of carriages showed 
considerable improvement froifl^^tWSefS^ing of the present century with 
the introduction of continuous vacuum brake and bogie carriages.® 

The original locomotive works of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
(now Central Railway) were opened at Byculla about 1854, and provided 
employment to about 800-1,000 operatives. In the course of time the 
expansion of the railway forced the company to look for a larger area and 
in 1878 it was shifted from Byculla to the present workshop at Parel. 
The latter workshop was found, subsequently, too limited to cope up with 
the volume of work, and the carriage and wagon shops were removed to 
Matunga, in about 1909-10. The G. I. P. Railway workshops provided 
employment to about 7,826 persons in 1909. 

The Central Railway have five workshops in Bombay at present, viz.. 
Locomotive Workshop at Parel, the Matunga Carriage and Wagon Work¬ 
shop, Signal and Telecommunication Workshop at Byculla, Electric 
Multiple Unit Car Shed at Kurla and Diesel Loco Shed at Kurla. The 

^ The Times of India Directory and Year Book, 1980-81. 

® Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
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Locomotive Workshop at Parel established in 1878 is primarily meant for 
periodical overhauling, major repairs and special repairs to steam, electric 
diesel hydraulic, diesel, electric engines and cranes. As many as 264 
locomotives were overhauled and repaired in this workshop in 1976-77. 
The workshop also carried out repairs and overhauling of 40 cranes and 
66 non-locoboilers in the same year. Many locomotive components are 
also manufactured in this workshop which provided employment to 
about 6,900 persons in 1976-77. 

The carriage and wagon workshop at Matunga undertakes major as 
well as special repairs and periodical overhauling of carriages and wagons. 
About, 3,609 passenger carriages and 4,113 railway wagons were repaired 
and overhauled in this workshop in 1976-77. It employed about 5,900 
persons in the same year. A special vestibular railway coach with com¬ 
fortable chair cars for the Deccan Queen plying between Bombay and 
Pime was also manufactured in the Matunga workshop. 

The signal and telecommunicatlbm;^orkshop at Byculla undertakes re¬ 
pairs, periodical maintenance'^^n'^li^Bir^tttte of signal and telecommuni¬ 
cation equipment. It also of medical equipment. The 

articles manufactured include ii^^lftl^Aicket machines, C. P. Valves, 
AWC-2 Zincs, wagon retarde'^ moped,|^lies, axle counters, etc. A fully 
equipped maintenance and repki^^STl ultra-sonic Flaw Detectors and 
Rail Testers has been set up jtwfljiJf fetkshop. About 950 persons are 
employed in this workshoj^Cj^J^^^ 

The Electric Multiple Unit;!^ Shed '4t;¥wrla undertakes overhauling 
and repairs of electric equipments of local frain coaches which are main¬ 
tained here. The car shed, as oiy^.J^y^af-ch) 1977, had a capacity of holding 
about 284 motor coaches and 434 trailer coaches which are used for the 
running of over 853 local trains daily. As many as 444 electric multiple 
coaches were overhauled and 21 were specially repaired in the car shed in 
1976-77. It provided employment to about 2,300 persons in the same year. 

The Diesel Loco Shed at Kurla undertakes the repairs of diesel hydraulic 
engines which are utilised mainly for yard shunting and for running 
pilots and shunters on Bombay-Kalyan railway section. It overhauled 
54 engines and provided employment to 400 persons approximately in 
1976-77. 

Besides, there is a maintenance shed at Bombay-V. T. for repairs to 
mail/express train engines.* 

The Parel Workshop of the then Bombay-Baroda and Central India 
Railway was opened in 1868. The workshop was, in those days, chiefly 
engaged in repairing the company’s rolling stock and in building carriages 
and wagons of every description. Locomotives were imported from 

♦ Based on information supplied by the Central Railway. 
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England and fitted up in the workshop. Upto 1880 the workshop employed 
about 1,500 to 2,000 men which munber increased to 4,062 in 1909. The 
workshops were under charge of a Locomotive and Carriage Superinten¬ 
dent aided by an Assistant Locomotive Superintendent and an Assistant 
Carriage and Wagon Superintendent who were Europeans.^ 

There are two Loco Sheds of the Western Railway at present in Bombay 
vfz., Parel Loco Shed and Bandra Loco Shed. Besides, there aie two 
carriage shops at Lower Parel and Mahalaxmi, and an Electric Car 
Shed at Bombay Central. 


The Parel Loco Shed homes about 40 railway engines which are serviced, 
maintained and repaired regularly. Seventy-five per cent of the engines 
are used for the hauling of mail, express and passenger trains.^ The shed 
is equipped with machinery and technical staff (675 persons in 1969-70). 
The Bandra Loco Shed is equipped to overhaul and repair about 
50 steam and diesel engines, most of which are utilized for shunting 
goods trains. The shed provijledE^S^^jment to about 1,050 persons in 

The Lower Parel Carriage l&r 
for repairs to broad gauge 1(|<^ 
motives workshop was subset^’ 
paucity of accommodation :it 'Lpr^ej 
repair shop was constructed aj, JCoJ;!, ji 
referred workshops to 
Workshops are presently eni 
of broad gauge coaching sto' 

The Electric Car Shed at -’Boinbfeyl'Tsfcntral deals with maintenance 
and repairs of electric motor coaches. It is provided with the necessary 
machinery and technical personnel.® 



m 1900 as a central workshop 
triages and wagons. The loco- 
‘ted to Dohad in 1928 due to 
Parel. Like-wise a new wagon 
1962. After shifting of the above 
the Parel and Mahalaxmi 
. in ‘pe\io^al overhauling and repairing 
oniy.-^iigr 


B.E.S.T. WORKSHOPS 

The first engineering workshop of the Bombay Electricity Supply and 
Tramways Company was established in 1886 at Colaba to repair trams 
in Bombay. The workshop provided employment to 275 operatives in 
1909. It was shifted to Kingsway at Dadar in June 1915 on account of the 
complaints of the residents at Colaba. After incorporation of the bus 
service in Bombay a new workshop was opened at Colaba in 1926 for 
bus repair. With the expansion of the fleet of the BEST the Colaba 
workshop was felt to be inadequate. It was therefore imperative to attach 
a bus workshop to the tram workshop at Dadar. Subsequently the entire 
workshop at Colaba was shifted to Dadar in 1950. With the discontinuance 

^ Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol I, 1909. 

* Now most of the trains are hauled by electric locomotives from Bombay (1983). 

® Information supplied by the Western Railway. 
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of tram service in 1964, the tram workshop was converted into bus 
workshop and the employees were absorbed in the bus workshop at 
Dadar.^ 

The BEST central workshop at Dadar is a very big one providing the 
necessary machinery for repairing and overhauling the entire fleet of 1,929 
buses in Bombay. The workshop is equipped to overhaul the chassis of 
buses, bus bodies, mechanical repairs and painting of buses. 

BICYCLE INDUSTRY 

The history of bicycle industry not only in Bombay but also in India 
dates back to 1939 in which year the Hind Cycles Ltd. started manufacture 
of a complete bicycle in Bombay. The company is one of the pioneers in 
the manufacture of bicycles and spare parts in India. It has its factory in 
Worli area, and also has put up a new unit at Kandivli for assembly of 
Besini Auto Engines. 

The year 1939 saw the commencement of the production of a complete 
bicycle in India by the Hind CycW, Bbflihay and another unit at Patna. 
The products of the industry y^^reyni^^ m^emand by the defence services 
of the country. The two factbrie^iiplm^TO5,000 bicycles for the defence 
services during the Second ^<^1^ War^he factories were faced with 
foreign competition after the cfssa^fefi"^?Kvar. The industry was therefore 
granted protection in March 19i4'i^in^^f0rm of conversion of the revenue 
duties into protective dutiesl^rtmtefen was reviewed from time to 
time and rates of duties werj5^^ai;|e(i'll^^time to time. The protection 
was extended upto Dccemb1i| ^T^6g" c ombined installed capacity of 
the two units in Bombay and raiPria lims i!5o,000 bicycles per annum at the 
commencement of the First Fi^-VHr fStll,® while their actual production 
was 101,126 in 1950-51.3 

From humble beginnings in 1939, the bicycle industry has grown 
considerably in dimensions, and it meets the fast growth demand from 
all over the country. Besides indigenous demand, the industry exports 
a large number of bicycles. In 1951-52, the number of bicycles imported 
were 2.83 lakhs, while self-sufficiency was attained in 1958 and the Govt, 
banned import of bicycles and components except for some accessories 
and special metals which are required for manufacturing. The Hind 
Cycles Ltd. was subsequently taken over by the Govt, in public interest. 
It is now known as the National Bicycle Corporation of India, Worli, 
and has two plants in Bombay. It has an installed capacity to manufacture 
two lakh bicycles per annum, its sales turnover amounting to Rs. 6.74 
crores in 1977-78. The Central Distributors Ltd., Bombay, acts as 
financial guarantor to the Hind Cycles. It also manufactures bicycle 

* B.E.S.T. Upakramachi Katha (Marathi). 

* Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

* Kothari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 
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components and parts. Besides, there are a few small-scale units in 
Bombay which started production of components and spares. The Bicycle 
Manufacturers Association of India has created an Export Pool for 
assisting its member concerns in finding export markets for Indian 
bicycles. 

Most of the raw materials required by the industry can be had from 
indigenous sources, while imports are confined to steel tubes, cold rolled 
steel strips and bars, etc. Efforts are on the way to reduce the imported 
constituents. 


The Annual Survey of Industries of 1975-77 does not give separate 
statistics for this industry. However the 1973-74 A.S.I. gave statistics 
for a group covering bicycles, cycle-ricfcshaws and parts. As per the Annual 
Survey of 1973-74, there were 17 registered factories which provided 
employment to 1308 employees including 1077 workers. The fixed capital 
in these factories was Rs. 49.74 lakhs, the working capital Rs. 96.51 
lakhs and invested capital Rs. 19p^fekhs. The factories paid Rs. 48.17 
lakhs by way of emolume]*£s*’'^iSl«C^^^^ 29.06 lakhs as wages to 
workers. The fuel consump^^'f^.ffie-li^ei^es was limited to Rs. 9.95 
lakhs, the raw material cor^^™^S|^^orth Rs. 482.78 lakhs. The 
value of plant and machiner^i^^^^f^94 lakhs. 

The products of the industry^^y®ued at Rs. .588.93 lakhs. The 
total output and total inputs isq^puted at Rs. 609.66 lakhs and 

509.05 lakhs, respectively in ^ - - - - - 

was estimated at Rs. 93.49 


METAL PR 



value added on manufacture 


ND PARTS 

fl 

* oh covers a wide range of manu- 


This is a broad sector of inddstrj 
facturing activity. The various segments of this sector are conceived to 
cover (/) manufacture of fabricated metal products, such as metal cans 
from tinplate, terneplate or enamelled sheet metal, metal shipping con¬ 
tainers, barrels, drums, kegs, pails, safe vaults, enamelled sanitary equip¬ 
ment, (n) manufacture of furniture and fixtures primarily of metal, and 
(jii) manufacture of hand tools and general hardware. This classification 
accords with the one adopted by the authorities of the Annual Survey of 
Industries, 1975-77. The 1973-74 Survey gives separate statistics for many 
more segments, and the same are utilised wherever necessary. Before 
giving an account of the various segments of this industry, it may be 
useful to give an analytical account of the metal products and parts 
industry at the outset. This analysis is based on the Annual Survey of 
Industries in 1975-77. The figures stand for the annual averages for the 
survey period. 

As per the Annual Survey of Industries of 1975-77, there were 751 regis¬ 
tered factories in this industry in Bombay which formed 67.05 per cent 
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of the industry in Maharashtra. The industry in this city provided 
employment to 37,818 persons which constituted 70.52 per cent of the 
employment in the State. The capital Invested by the Bombay metal 
products manufacturing units was computed at Rs. 1,00,24 lakhs consti¬ 
tuting 67.12 per cent of the investment in the Maharashtra industry. The 
output of the factories in Bombay was computed at Rs. 2,16,91 lakhs 
or 72.32 per cent of that in the State. The value added on manufacture 
by the Bombay concerns was to the tune of Rs. 57,93 lakhs which formed 
72.98 per cent of that in Maharashtra. This analysis leads to some obvious 
conclusions. Bombay occupies a place of honour in Maharashtra as 
regards this industry, as about 72 per cent of the production is done here. 
The output of the industry in Bombay is more than double the capital 
investment The value added on manufacture is about 57 per cent of the 
fixed capital. I his shows the higher productivity and higher returns on 
capital. 

As per the A.S.I. there weir 5|2[^^iWstcrcd factories in this industry 
in Bombay in 1973-74 whisd^^4^^SEf.^-^751 in 1975-77. The total 
employment provided by ti|^industrywijjj*!^'!973-74 and 1975-77 was 
estimated at 39,092 including 3^^.workers, and 37,818 including 28,446 
workers, respectively. The positi^^h reject of capital is given below ;— 

!, V , ,1 ' in lakhs) 


Item 


1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 


32,75.57 

36,16.04 

Working capital 


33,95.46 

.31,48.57 

Capital invested 


82,83.99 

1,00,24.45 

Outstanding loans 


46,98.84 

82,86.16 


It follows from the above statistics that there was a rise in fixed capital 
and capital invested. But this rise was not commensurate with that in 
the number of factories in 1975-77. The industry in Bombay worked 
for 1,09,21,303 man-days in 1975-77. 

The structure of costs incurred by the factories in Bombay can be 


studied by the following statistics:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Item 



1973-74 

1975-77 

Wages to workers 



15,53.13 

17,34.77 

Total emoluments 



21,85.64 

29,82.49 

Fuel consumed 


, , 

3,09.46 

5,30.01 

Material consumed 



94,24.65 

1,24,67.85 

Other inputs 


. . 

N.A. 

25,05.09 

Total inputs 

. . 

. . 

1,07,01.48 

1,55,02.95 
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Thus, there was an all-round increase in the costs incurred by the 
factories, it being most marked in the case of raw material consumption 
and \alue of total inputs. The value of plant and machinery was computed 
at Rs. 34,81.65 lakhs in 1973-74 and Rs. 46,37.62 lakhs in 1975-77. 

The position about the output of the industry is stated below;— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Value of products 

.. 1,43,30.61 

1,94,60.69 

Other output 

N.A. 

22,30.31 

Total output 

.. 1,53,68.27 

2,16,91.00 

Depreciation 

3,16.42 

3,94.68 

Value added on manufacture 

43,50.36 

57,93.36 


The above figures show a c^n^jiiffi^^i^rease in output of the Bombay 
metal products industry reference. The value of 

factory payments was 70 lakhs and net income at 

Rs. 46,38.67 lakhs in 1975-7?ijM^^^ 

It can be deduced from the that though this may not be 

a labour-intensive industry like^pc^ttpn textiles, it has a large employment 
potential. The share of wages,.tow4 ^^fiihers in the total emoluments 
is rather less. The ratio of tlt^'^tp'^tsi^total inputs shows the satis¬ 
factory position of the industry, The ^yal^ added on manufacture is 
quite high. The net income ofTi^^faCtories is almost 46 per cent of the 
invested capital which means tiiifiji^te of returns on capital. 

Several large companies in Bombay are engaged in manufacture of 
metal products. They together constitute a growing sector of the industry 
of Bombay. Many of the companies have foreign collaboration arrange¬ 
ments with reputed concerns in the Western countries. The collaboration 
in some cases is in regard to financial participation as well as technical 
know-how, while in some cases it is only as regards technical know-how. 
The industry in Bombay has derived considerable advantages on account 
of such collaboration agreements. The industry in Bombay is found to 
take roots in the thirties of this century. It however received an immense 
stimulus during the Second World War when there was a virtual stoppage 
of imports of metal products on account of War demand in the exporting 
countries. The demand from growing industrialisation in this period also 
enlarged the growth of the indigenous industry. It is well-known that all 
industries were passing through a period of boom during the war which 
required a huge quantity of equipment. This demand encouraged the 
expansion of existing metal engineering plants and the incorporation of 
new ones in Bombay. 
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The defence efforts of the then Government of India also provided 
a tremendous encouragement to the growth of metal engineering as the 
products were essential for equipping the defence services as well as the 
defence equipment production in the country. The Government extended 
the necessary assistance to the industry. The cessation of hostilities in 
1945 however brought about conditions of a mild slump in the industry 
on account of demand recession and foreign competition. Since there was 
no ban on imports, the articles were freely impoited which confronted the 
indigenous industry. The Government of India was persuaded from time 
to time for the granting of protection to the infant industry. The appeals 
for tariff protection were considered, and protection was granted from 
time to time,^ 

The real growth of the industry was however achieved after Indepen¬ 
dence. The Government of India adopted a purposeful growth-oriented 
policy. The appeals for protection were considered very sympathetically. 
The industry thus received Gov^rnept protection, though not virtual 
patronage. With the further-^Jrvttl^f'^.^ustry in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Jamshedpur and many other>cent&^ie';i^i5Vernment of India banned the 
import of the many metal en^^i^S^iicts. The inevitable result was 
the progress of the indigenousijj^l^igSw production was diversified to 
meet the demand from the clients,aft^tp achieve economies of scale. The 
production was not confined t(| met^ ij^roducts, but wa.s also diversified 
to the produc tion of machineryltjMiSqii^fl^i^it for the growth of the machi¬ 
nery industry in Bombay as vpfas^qi'.indjarin fact many of the members 
of this industry are manufacfej^^gg^yi^siy and equipment also. 

It is attempted below to givf of some of the well-known 

manufacturers in Bombay, on the basis of available information. It is 
possible that the companies whose information is not available may also 
be large-scale manufacturers of reputation. 

The Guest Keen Williams Ltd., incorporated on 17th February 1931 at 
Calcutta, was converted into a public limited company in 1956. The 
Bhandup plant of this company commenced in September 1953, which is 
now the largest producer of high class steel and brass wood screws in 
India.® The Precision Pressings division of the company at Bhandup, 
besides its plants at Howrah and Bangalore, is ranked among the largest 
and the most versatile engineering groups in the country. The activities of 
this division help the nation’s power and energy programme and its 
products are essential to the generation, distribution and utilisation of 
electric power for industrial and domestic purposes. The range of its 
products include a large variety of electrical steel stampings, laminations. 


^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
® Kolhari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 
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Strip wound cores, precision pressed and deep drawn sheet metal compo¬ 
nents, precision press tools, jigs, fixtures and dies.^ It also manufactures 
fasteners, rivets, spikes, screws of various types, cotter pins, safety pins, 
bolts and nuts and other industrial fasteners. 

The turnover of sales of the Guest Keen Williams amounted to 
Rs, 41.34 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 50.81 crores in 1979-80. 

The Indian Smelting and Refining Company, established in 1931, has 
factories at Bhandup and Pokharan (Thane). It manufactures brass 
sheet, strip coils, non-ferrous alloys, castings, etc,, the sales turnover of 
which was of the order of Rs. 17.54 crores in 1977-78.^ 

The Kamani Engineering Corporation, incorporated in 1945 has a plant 
at Kurla. It is a well-known manufacturer of high tension transmission 
line towers, track structures, rural electrification poles, railway electri¬ 
fication structural, road rollers, flood light poles, signalling posts, and 
fabrication of a number of items. TJm sales turnover of this company was 
of the order of Rs. 17.01 ^n^r^^^974-79 and Rs. 16.61 crores in 
1979-80. It has an installc^^p^i^i^pjfcduce 45,000 tonnes, its actual 
production being 21,500 ton^'roro^li^iyear. The Kamani Tubes Ltd. 
manufactures non-ferrous ml^^TTOeif^he turnover of which was worth 
Rs. 5.86 crores in 1976-77.2 

The Godrej & Boyce Co. factories at Vikhroli and one at 

Lalbaug in Bombay is by far.di^^l^e^J^d the largest manufacturer of 
metal products such as steeljfehttuirej'‘'^^oards, safes, locks, padlocks, 
refrigerators, machine tools^|g^:.a;^idf* r^ge of industrial goods and 
consumers goods. Its sales tum^WfQ'ft^^oducts was as high as Rs. 86.42 
crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 107.W^Sl^e^l31979-80. The Fit Tight Nuts & 
Bolts Limited, incorporated in 1957, has a factory on Andheri-Kurla Road, 
besides another at Porbandar. It is a very large manufacturer of high tensile 
fasteners and items for industries, such as, automobiles, tractors, machine 
tools, marine engines, diesel engines, electrical equipment. It also produces 
special type of nuts, bolls, and many producers goods. The sales turnover of 
the company was Rs. 8.29 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 10.65 crores in 
1979-80. The Graham Firth Steel Products Ltd, with a factory in Bombay 
has an annual production capacity to produce 9,000 tonnes of narrow 
cold rolled steel strips. Its turnover of sates was worth Rs. 5.63 crores in 
1979-80. The Special Steels Limited with a factory at Borivli, besides 
another one at Tarapore, is a manufacturer of steel wires, high carbon 
steel wires, tyre bead wires, pre-stress concrete wires, flat strips, bright 
drawn bars and alloy steels. The turnover of its sales was to the time of 
Rs. 26.31 crores in 1978-79 and Rs. 31.44 crores in 1979-80. The Metal 

1 lEMA, 1974. 

‘ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

“ Ibid. 
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Box India, a foreign company, was incorporated in 1933. It has two 
factories in Bombay at Worli and Trombay. It is a reputed manufacturer 
of metal containers, drums, closures, hardware and publicity materials, 
aluminium extrusions, special purpose package fabrication and machi¬ 
nery components. The turnover of sales of this company was worth 
Rs. 18.34 crores and Rs. 36.92 crores, respectively in 1978-79 and 
1979-80. The Zenith Tin Works, incorporated in 1938, has a factory at 
Mahalaxmi, which is a large-scale manufacturer of metal containers, 
aluminium collapsible tubes and pilfer proof lamps. Its sales turn¬ 
over was Rs. 7.71 crores in 1978-79. The Gannon Dunkerley & Co., 
incorporated in 1924, has a factory at Mahul which manufactures LPG 
cylinders and fabrications on a large scale. 

The Khira Furniture Co. is a manufacturer of steel furniture and 
cupboards. The Steelage Industries Limited, established in 1932, has a fac¬ 
tory at Mazagaon which produces bank security products, safes of varying 
types and qualities, safe deposit lc«kefs„ steel furniture and cupboards. 

The Killick Nixon Ltd. \^Si,!^^ctc^^Chandivli was incorporated 
in 1947. It manufactures jS^^iii^^Muctiflex sheatings, furnaces 
and vibrators, the sales the tune of Rs. 7.76 crores 

in 1978-79 smd Rs. 9.73 crorei^lm^'^^ffl. The Bombay Forgings Ltd. 
with factories at Kalina and Nfali^ila^inli is a manufacturer of closed die 
castings, steel forgings and toQjh'.^b|Tik^SL Its sales turnover was valued 
at Rs. 5.56 crores in 1977-7^in 1966. The Hindustan 
Transmission Products Ltd. jt Chandivli which manufac¬ 

tures enamelled copper wires, strips prod«?ts of copper scrap, insulating 
varnishes etc. It was establish^^'^ipj^l^^ 

The Structural Engineering Work Ltd. incorporated in 1943 at Bombay 
is equipped for design, fabrication and erection of steel frame building, 
bridges, towers, tanks, chimneys, aeroplane hangers, pressure vessels, 
transmission towers, kiers, etc. It also manufactures oil and vegetable 
ghee plants, sugar factory vessels, etc. 

The National Steel Works Ltd. originally established in 1940 in Lahore 
was shifted t o India in 1947. It is engaged in rerolling steel bars of various 
categories. It has a production capacity of 18,000 tonnes per annum. It 
has a factory at Parel Tank Road.® 

The above survey though exhaustive is no means complete. There are 
many other concerns which manufacture a wide range of metal products. 
The above survey suggests that the growth of this industry gathered 
momentum in the thirties. Many of the reputed concerns entered the field 
during the Second World War period, while the development was 

1 A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

2 Kothari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 

VF 4362—17 
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accentuated during the fifties of this century. It is now a developed 
industry equipped with modern and sophisticated plants and machinery, 
and has a honoured position in the economy of Bombay as well as 
the country. 

METAL CANS, SHIPPING CONTAINERS, BARRELS, DRUMS 
AND METAL CONTAINERS 

According to the Annual Survey of Industries, this sector of manufac¬ 
turing is conceived to cover fabricated metal products such as metal cans 
from tin plates, terneplate or enamelled sheet metals, metal shipping 
containers, barrels, drums, kegs, pails, safes, vaults, enamelled sanitary 
and other fabricated metal products not elsewhere classified. This is 
a very broad grouping which covers several products although of similar 
nature. It is, therefore, quite difficult to present an account of the industry 
at the micro-economic level. Hence^ a general account of the industry 
based on the Annual Surv^>->o/i^^istfi^s statistics and the published 
information about some Qj^tl|f^j^^ffl^^5aianufacturers in Bombay is 
given below. An attempt go to the micro-economic 

The fabrication of metallic^OT^i^re commenced in Bombay during 
the First World War when sup^liftsvriqjiiired by the Oil Companies became 
scarce in the country. The sustamSd/^t^i of the industry had however 
to await the development o^e flxdfgeaof^teel industry and the installa¬ 
tion of the first tin plate m^ agafaeturing J jfent during the second decade 
of the present century. Im^^o'^'Sal packaging techniques were 
introduced in the country for TOrfflAtlrme in the early nineteen thirties.* 
The industry progressed rapidly after the Second World War. The growth 
of this industry has been directly related to that of other industries as 
its products are mainly in demand by other industries. 

The products of the industry which can broadly be called metal 
containers are used for canning food-stuffs, and for storage or carriage of 
oils, chemicals, lubricants, paints, pharmaceuticals and toiletries. The 
shape and size of the containers vary according to the uses to which they 
are put. Large drums and barrels are required for bulk transport of 
mineral oils, and petroleum products. The petroleum industry requires 
drums of a capacity of 200 litres and above. Medium sized drums and 
kegs are utilised mainly for carrying vegetable oils and chemicals. Open 
top cans are required for packing processed and preserved fruits, veget¬ 
ables and dairy products. Tin plate containers are in demand by the 
confectionery, biscuit, edible oils, baby foods, paints, insecticide and 
toiletry industries. Tooth-paste manufacturers, ointment producers and 

• Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 
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photographic films use very small containers in the shape of rigid or 
collapsible tubes made, generally, of aluminium foil. Thermo-plastic 
containers are now replacing metal containers in some of the industries 
as packing materials. 

The recent technological improvements have succeeded in manufac¬ 
turing tamper-proof containers which ensure the purity and non-conta¬ 
mination of the products to be packed. Their quality has further been 
improved by coating the inside of the containers with particular types 
of lacquer paints. 

The growth of the petroleum industry, vanaspati, preservation of food 
articles, chemicals and pharmaceutical industries after the Second World 
War accenluated the development of the metal container industry in 
Bombay. The growing supply of liquefied petroleum gas, shipping 
containers and many industries provided a further stimulus to the 
industry. 

A number of large concerns, sqnpe'jpf them with foreign collaboration, 
have developed in Bombayv^^^J^^t; Bqx Company of India Ltd., 
initially founded at Calcutta4^^i4^^iai.tw0 factories in Bombay. This 
foreign concern is specialisedfih^^^^^i^^ and the production of open 
top cans for processed foo^^K-'tinplate containers, composites, 
collapsible and rigid tubes, polye^l^'llfegs, insecticide sprayers, trays, 
toys, pilfer-proof closures, incihs^riaV Components and other hardware. 
The value of sales by this from Rs. 18.34 crores in 

1978- 79 to Rs. 36.92 cror^iHt",157ili-jB0.-T^he Zenith Tin Works with 

a factory at Mahalaxmi in m^^ p^tures various types of metal 

containers, pilfer-proof cIosurejffiffSTcxtFSaed products. It has an installed 
capacity to produce 16,500 tdKS^^fl’^tal containers. Its sales were 
reported to be about Rs. 7.71 crores in 1978-79.® The Gannon Dunkerley 
and Co. has a factory at Mahul near Trombay. It has specialised in the 
manufacture of liquefied petroleum gas cylinders and fabrication work 
connected with the same, the value of its sales being Rs. 1.39 crores in 

1979- 80. The Poysha Industrial Company with a plant at Sewri is another 
manufacturer of metal containers and battery jackets. The Mahindra 
Owen is developing a plant for manufacture of shipping containers which 
are so very essential for the shipping industry. Besides, there are many 
other concerns in this industry in Bombay, and the structure of the entire 
industry is iinalysed below. 

As p^r the Annual Survey of Industries, there were 144 registered 
factories engaged in the industry in Bombay in 1973-74. Their number 
increased to 239 in 1975-77. Most of the new units enumerated in the 
1975-77 survey might be small-scale units. There was no increase in 

1 A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

® Ibid. 

VF 4362—17a 
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employment or in capital investment in 1975-77 over those in 1973-74 
The total employment in these factories showed a decline from 14,361 
persons (including 11,436 workers) in 1973-74 to 11,748 persons (inclu¬ 
ding 9,208 workers) in 1975-77. The trend in capital, as per the survey, 
is given below :— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

10,48.97 

11,05.13 

Working capital .. 

14,06.70 

13,80.37 

Capital investment.. 

29,81.11 

28,72.36 

Outstanding loans.. 

14,76.49 

19,97.68 

The industry worked for 

3,409,967 man-days 

as per the 1975-77 

survey. The payment of wages 

to employees was to the tune of Rs. 8,51.62 


lakhs including Rs. 6,93.15 lakhs paid, to workers in 1973-74, the corres¬ 
ponding figures being Rs. .9331-j^9tdates>and Rs. 5,56.94 lakhs per 
annum as per the 1975-77 si^|s^whe fuel consumed amounted 

to Rs. 91.15 lakhs which 1,62.95 lakhs in 1975-77. 

The factories utilised raw ma^^]||'^|^®^tent of Rs. 49,79.66 lakhs in 
1973-74 and Rs. 53,31.24 lakH|t'P®^ in 1975-77. The other inputs 
of the units were valued at R). iakhs in 1975-77. The value of 

total inputs by the firms stp!^^^_|fc^|j5,34.24 lakhs in 1973-74 and 
Rs. 62,99.89 lakhs per year i^lST^IT^p^alue of plant and machinery 
during the years under stu|g ^^i^' ~ place^ at Rs. 12,48.45 lakhs and 
Rs. 15,13.56 lakhs, respectivd^n*Kferpmltion of the value of production 


of the units in Bombay was iS-'llydniBbflow:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Value of products .. 

69,42.98 

74,60.86 

Other output 

N.A. 

6,97.96 

Total output 

73,04.59 

81,58.82 

Depreciation 

1,03.81 

1,25.21 

Value added on manufacture 

16,66.53 

17,33.72 

Factory payments .. 

N.A. 

2,89.59 

Net income 

N.A. 

14,44.13 


- . — -,- 

The above statistics lead to some conclusions about the industry in 
Bombay. Firstly, there was a fall in employment inspite of the increase in 
the number of factories in 1975-77. Secondly, while there was an increase 
in the total emoluments to employees, the payment of wages to workers 
declined. Thirdly, the increase in the use of raw materials during the 
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1975-77 survey was not commensurate with the increase in the number 
of factories. Fourthly, the value of total inputs was about 75 per cent of 
the value of output as per the 1975-77 survey. Fifthly, the net income of 
the concerns was about 50 per cent of the capital investment of the 
concerns as per the 1975-77 survey. It means excellent returns over 
capital investment. 

It may be pertinent to write about the raw materials used by the industry. 
Drums and kegs are made of mild steel sheets or galvanised iron sheets of 
varying thickness. Large drums are manufactured from thick deep- 
drawing quality steel sheets which are processed hot rolled, cold rolled, 
pickled, dried and oiled. Capsules are made of tin plates. For tin plate 
containers the raw materials are black sheets coated with tin. The tin 
is imported from abroad. Some of the products of the industry are 
exported to Burmah, Sri Lanka, Kenya and Thailand.^ 

FURNITURE ANEpPK&TURES OF METAL 

The steel furniture indu|tiy as an off-shoot of the 

organised manufacture of safety locker equipments. 

It is as old as the present cenftt^^^^ai^^wn fast with the nourishment 
provided by the increasing )iidl^|o'tii’^ailability of steel sheets and 
other material. Towards the eijdtqf ithb I9th century, a pioneer firm in 
Bombay, namely, the Godrej j^^lifacl’-iring Company, engaged in 
the manufacture of improve^jt'^^Es in producing steel safes, 

which were found to be of a(|b|^lable Soon after, the experiments 

of the firm with safes led tc^e manufacturing of steel furniture, and 
thus the foundations were lai(%^oyt|^hift;-l|as turned out to be one of the 
important imgineering and metal products industries not only of Bombay 
but also of India. It is claimed that production of Indian steel cup¬ 
boards developed earlier than elsewhere. The industry expanded consi¬ 
derably after the Second World War in general and the mid-fifties in 
particular. Many factories were established in Bombay and its environs. 
The growth of the industry is attributable mainly to the expanding use of 
steel furniture in offices, libraries, hospitals, shops and establishments, 
and households. The increased use of steel furniture is mainly due to 
its pronounced advantages in respect of economy of space, durability, 
economy of costs, risk of fire and increasing scarcity of good seasoned 
wood. 

The renowned steel furniture manufacturers in Bombay are the Godrej 
Boyce Manufacturing Co., Khira Furniture Co., Zenith, Steelage, besides 
which there are several small manufacturers in Greater Bombay and its 
periphery. The industry is now decentralising to the suburbs. During 
the post-Independence period Ulhasnagar near Bombay is emerging as 


^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963, 
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an important centre of the industry. In fact the Ulhasnagar manufacturers 
are now confronting the Bombay manufacturers as regards price compe¬ 
tition, though they are found to compromise quality in favour of lower 
prices. Though the connoisseurs of good quality and the well-to-do 
prefer the products of the renowned manufacturers, the humble 
purchasers are found to have a preference for Ulhasnagar products. 

As per the Annua! Survey of Industries, there were 19 factories manu¬ 
facturing furniture and fixtures of metal in Bombay in 1973-74 which 
increased to 29 in 1975-77. These factories provided employment to 6,874 
persons including 5,245 workers in 1973-74. The employment increased 
to 7,445 persons inclusive of 5,869 workers in 1975-77. The combined 
position of capital of the factories covered under the Annual Survey is 
given below:— 

(Ks. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

2.75 

8,84.92 

Working capital 


5,39.28 

Capital investment .. 

.44 

24,06.29 

Outstanding loans .. 

[^^^^2,07.21 

14,50.35 


The industry worked for 2^^j6i^(t||:jj]i-days per annum during the 
1975-77 survey period, on annual wages paid to all 

employees were to the extent|<50ls; 518.'®j^khs inclusive of Rs. 284.08 
lakhs by way of wages to worksitin 1973-^'. The corresponding average 
annual wages increased rapidl>?tcqS^^ 8^^3 lakhs and Rs. 454.81 lakhs 
in 1975-77 period. This position brings home two conclusions. Firstly, 
the rise of wages was considerably high. Secondly, the proportion of 
wages to workers in the total wage bill of the industry was comparatively 
low. This might be attributable to the preponderance of skilled engineers, 
technocrats and managerial personnel in the industry over workers. 

The factories consumed fuel valued at Rs. 64.16 lakhs in 1973-74 and 
Rs. 110.52 lakhs per annum in 1975-77. The consumption of raw materials 
by them was valued at Rs. 15,90.16 lakhs in 1973-74 and at Rs. 23,30.35 
lakhs per year in 1975-77. This shows an increase of about 50 per cent. 
The other inputs of the factories were to the tune of Rs. 3,74.59 lakhs 
per annum in 1975-77. The total value of inputs of the factories increased 
from Rs. 17,51.50 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs. 28,15.47 lakhs in 1975-77. 
The value of plant and machinery of the units was Rs. 1,21.31 lakhs in 
1973-74 and Rs. 8,09.16 lakhs in 1975-77, which shows a rise of about 
670 per cent. It means that the value of plant and machinery might 
have appreciated either due to expansion or rise in their prices or both 
the factors combined together. 
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The structure of output of the industry can be studied from the statistics 
below:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Value of products 

26,53.53 

40,86.95 

Other output 

N.A. 

3,63.81 

Total output 

28,32.12 

44,50.76 

Depreciation 

72.35 

89.57 

Value added on manufacture 

10,08.27 

15,45.72 

Factory payments .. 

N.A. 

2,05.02 

Net income 

N.A. 

13,40.70 


The conclusion imminent fron^^^^bove statistics is that the output 
of the industry increased cent in the 1975-77 survey 

period over that in 1973-7^"SPj^yalue i^^^roducts however, increased 
only by about 50 per cent, wHy^^«^^^:^^cled on manufacture by about 
52 per cent. It means that th^l^^lfate w growth in the value of output 
might be due to the higher v^I^wdt^r outputs which included bye- 
products in 1975-77 period. Thft^s^^lfurniture and fixtures industry in 
Bombay appears to be more i^j^ljto^sive and less labour intensive. 
The ratio of net income to capital iiiiy^ri^Wit appears to be quite high. 
The industry offers a higher|n^ of rjbtatpjm capital. 

The steel furniture manufadi^djSto concerns in Bombay includes 
pedestal desks and side tables, uioulSr'revolving-tilting chairs, tubular 
counter chairs, tubular writing tables with drawers, arm chairs, adjustable 
typist chairs, nesting chairs, factory workmen chairs, sofa-sets, steel 
safe-cabinets, lockers, steel coffers, cash boxes, card cabinets, almirah 
and cupboards, open book shelves for libraries, other library equipment, 
etc. Besides, steel furniture, light and dainty furniture, particularly for 
furnishing drawing rooms, made of aluminium has come into vogue in 
very recent years. Aluminium chairs with upholstery are being produced 
increasingly as they are in demand in Bombay. 

Formerly certain types of steel furniture, particularly for office and 
hospital uses were required to be imported to meet domestic needs. 
The imports were mainly from the U.K., Czechoslovakia, West Germany, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy, U.S.A. and Japan. During the last 
few years, however, steps had been taken to stimulate the export of steel 
furniture. The items of good quality are exported to Kuwait, Thailand, 
Sri Lanka, ^Afghanistan, Uganda, Nigeria, Singapore and Burma.^ 

^Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963 . 
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SMALL TOOLS, HAND TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 

Small tools and hand tools cover a wide range of items. In general, 
however, they cover cutting tools, precision and measuring tools and 
machine tool accessories. Hand tools are used by carpenters, blacksmiths, 
masons, fitters and craftsmen. According to the Report of the Indian 
Tariff Board on the small tool industry (1949), the first twist drills, 
reamers and cutters were made by a firm in Bombay city in 1937 and this 
was the only firm of its kind in India engaged in this line of industry 
even upto 1943.^ The Second World War provided an impetus to the 
growth of industry, and it was between 1943 and 1946 that two more 
units came into the field, one in Bombay and another in Secunderabad. 
Thus in 1946 there were only two firms in Bombay which manufactured 
small tools and hand tools. 

After the Report of the Tariff Board in 1949 several steps were under¬ 
taken to help the industry. Th^Qty^S^ment of India imposed restrictions 
on the import of such tools infant industry. 

Besides, a statutory provisifjilf^® pJs&^^e for refund of a portion of 
import duty leviable on raV^aterill^equired for the manufacture of 
small tools indigenously. This'^oncession was particularly in respect of 
import duty on special ste^^Mi^hJ'^as essential for the indigenous 
industry. Requirements of the mpVtrhitoeait for small tools were met from 
indigenous production as fM"asj^^^n^iThese measures, coupled with 
the growing demand for si^ll tdbls nfiA®ous industrial sectors, stimu¬ 
lated the expansion of the in a diversification of products, 

particularly in the fifties and^p^^^^ industry produced threading 
taps and dies, lathe mandrefif^l^^ves, surface plates, measuring 
instruments, grinding wheels, abrasives and engineer’s steel files. 

Grinding wheels are required mostly to grind iron, steel and non- 
metallic materials including glass, marble, porcelain, precious stones, 
rubber, etc. Grinding wheels are extensively used in transport industries, 
machine tool building and in foundries. 

Grinding wheels are also required for grinding non-metallic materials, 
and are further used for a large variety of works, such as tool and cutlery 
sharpening, cylindrical grinding, general and surface grinding, grinding 
of cereals etc. There are numerous varieties of grinding wheels which are 
required for different purposes. 

It was during the outbreak of the World War II that a factory for the 
manufacture of grinding wheels was started in Bombay by Grindwell 
Abrasives Ltd., with the technical assistance of two Czechoslovakian 
engineers.® This was the pioneering imit in India in this industry. It was 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

* Kothari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 
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followed by another unit in Amritsar, and in 1943 there were only two 
units in the country including the Bombay firm mentioned above. Even 
at the commencement of the First Five Year Plan these were the only two 
units producing grinding wheels in the country, with an annual capacity of 
3,600 tonnes. The production capacity of the Grindwell Co. was stepped 
up to 1,000 tonnes during the First Plan. 

The products of the industry comprise grinding wheels, grinding 
segments, stones, valve grinding paste and thread grinding wheels, 
special type of wheels, such as those required for production of razor 
blades, abrasive discs for railway workshops, mounted points and valve 
seat grinding wheels with steel bushes. There has been a marked increase 
in the demand for grinding wheels recently. The growth of hand tools, 
small tools and many other industries, has accentuated the demand for 
the products of this industry.^ The claim of the industry for protection 
from foreign competition was first referred to the Tariff Board in 1945. 
After enquiry by the Board, pr(sfl<Siq^ was granted to the industry by 
restricting the import of the varieties already being 

manufactured in India. Sub's6q4cjs,^^|^_^^^tive duty was also imposed 
on grinding wheels and segment^Tlieig5i;9tection continued with varying 
rates of duties upto end of 

The raw ntaterials required f<^r ^p^nfifacture of small tools comprise 
high-speed steel, alloy and tod^st|e{,^arbon steel, pig iron and coke, 
furnace oil and hardening oj^§i^^.jBc^se were imported formerly, 
but now they are indigenoup(j^availabiey".^e raw materials for coated 
abrasives are available in In^arexcept for4ynthetic abrasive grains and 
Turkish emery. The principa^r^Y^dnat^als used for grinding wheels 
are synthetic abrasive grains and bonding materials. Synthetic abrasive 
grains are imported in small quantity. 

Among bonding materials, elastic bonding is imported, while vitrified 
and mineral bonding materials are indigenously produced. Fibre glass 
discs are also imported. Carbide powder required for certain tools was 
freely imported formerly, but it is available indigenously now. 

The Indian Tool Manufacturers (1937), a private sector company with 
a plant at Sion, and subsidiary plants at Nasik and Aurangabad, is a manu- 
factuturer of reamers, drills, tool bits, gear hobs, taps, cutters and micro¬ 
meters. It has modernised its factory at Sion very recently. The combined 
sales of the concern were to the extent of Rs. 7.95 crores in 1978-79 
and Rs. 11.08 crores in 1979-80.® The S. S. Miranda (1975) owned by the 
Piramal Group has a factory at Kandivli which manufactures tool bits, 
hacksaws, metal cutting hand saws and carbide tipped tools. The value 

’ Kothari’s Investor’s Encyclopaedia. 

’ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

’ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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of sales by this concern increased from Rs. 3.23 crores in 1978-79 to 
Rs. 5.35 crores in 1979-80.^ 

In the Annual Suivey of Industries, hand tools and general hardware 
are classified together to form an industry group. According to the survey 
there were 134 registered factories in this industry in Bombay in 1973-74 
which increased to 162 in 1975-77. The rise in the number of factories 
was, however, accompanied by a slight fall in employment, namely, from 
8,942 persons including 6,762 workers in 1973-74 to 8,528 persons inclu¬ 
ding 6,120 workers in 1975-77. The industry functioned for 24,50,177 
man-days per year in 1975-77. The trend in the capital structure of the 
industry during the two survey periods can be studied from the following 
figures;— 

(Rs in lakhs) 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

^^j^PVf^7,93.10 

8,85.16 

Working capital .. 

gfe^^^jpgj^O.28 

7,34.90 

Capital investment .. 

'^^p|^^P,48.07 

21,75.09 

Outstanding loans .. 

.36 

14,67.78 


It is obvious that with the exc^jl^ijoi^ ^f^he fall in working capital which 
is inexplicable, there was a ri^iijg:^ife&'ns regards fixed capital, capital 
investment and outstanding.^Di^fef^vtorat^s commensurate with the rise 
in the number of factories^l^otibaji. .©ispite the fall in employment 
there was an increase in erfiohrments and wages, viz., from Rs. 5,11.06 
lakhs including Rs. 3,80.to workers in 1973-74 to 
Rs. 6,87.97 lakhs inclusive of Rs. 3,88.84 lakhs paid to workers per annum 
during the survey of 1975-77. This rise could be attributed to the general 
rise in wages and dearness allowance. 

The fuel consumption of the industry in Bombay increased very steeply 
from Rs. 57.18 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs. 1,35.79 lakhs in 1975-77. The 
consumption of raw materials also registered a considerable increase 
fromRs. 11,80.66 lakhs to Rs. 18,83,41 lakhs during the years under study. 
The other inputs of the industry were valued at Rs. 5,10.24 lakhs per 
annum in 1975-77 period. The total inputs of the factories in this industry 
increased from Rs. 14,42.83 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs. 25,29.44 lakhs in 
1975-77 which means a rise of less than double. The value of plant and 
machinery rose in consonance with the growth of the industry, viz., from 
Rs. 11,09.39 lakhs to Rs. 14,18.061akhs during the years under study. 

The value of products of the factories in Bombay increased by a little 
less than 50 per cent from Rs. 24,85.28 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs. 36,47.04 
lakhs per year in the survey of 1975-77. The value of other outputs stood 


1 A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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at Rs. 2,86.89 lakhs per year in 1975-77. The growth of total output 
of the industry was quite impressive over the years under reference. 
It went up from Rs. 26,01.47 lakhs to Rs. 39,33.94 lakhs per annum. 
The depreciation of the concerns was enumerated at Rs. 93.90 lakhs in 
1973-74 and at Rs. 1,04.70 lakhs in 1975-77. The value added on manu¬ 
facture which is an important measure of the efficiency of an industry 
also showed an impressive rate of growth. The value added increased 
from Rs. 10,64.73 lakhs in 1973-74 to Rs. 12,99.79 lakhs per annum 
in the 1975-77 survey period. The factory payments and net income of 
the factories in Bombay were of the order of Rs. 2,41.69 lakhs and 
Rs. 10,58.11 lakhs, respectively, per annum as per the survey of 1975-77. 
The net income of the factories was only a little less than 50 per cent of 
their capital investment in 1975-77. This means quite high returns on 
capital investment in the industry. The total emoluments paid by the 
factories were very much less than their net income. This leads us to the 


conclusion that the share of rep^i^S,|On capital was very much higher 
than the share of wages 

INDUSTRIA^^^^^^'^ND SCREWS 

Industrial fasteners compr^'a^^^&M bolts, nuts, rivets, dogspikes, 
panel pins and wire nails. Machmer^ws are meant for use in metallic 
parts. They are highly in demiajBdi the railways, aircraft industry, 
automobile industry, manufaj^is^]^-^^^%ic motors, fans, transformers, 
bicycles, sewing machines aro'otJe^ jnsSflMry. Wood screws are used 
in the making of furnitures k^d c a binetw are, boxes and frames and in 
the building industry. Threadeq T||^e^s^ made of steel are widely used 


for several purposes. 


Industrial fasteners and screws, although they may appear very simple 
products today, were imported totally from Great Britain, West Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, Austria, Italy and Japan. It may be 
surprising that these products were imported even upto 1961. The 
indutry originated mainly in the Punjab, the first factory of wood screws 
in undivided India being started at Karachi in 1932.^ The first factory 
of machine screws was started in 1941 at Amritsar. The industry came 
to be located mainly in the Punjab where the indigenous machine building 
industry was already developing, although the principal source of supply 
of steel wire, was situated at Jamshedpur. Railways and the defence equip¬ 
ment industry encouraged the initial growth of this industry during the 
Second World War. 


The history of this industry in Bombay is traceable to 1944 during 
which year a large unit in the city took up production of wire nails.® 


^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963, 
= Ibid. 
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The Guest Keen Williams Limited which was initially incorporated in 
West Bengal in February 1931, commenced manufacture in the Bhandup 
plant in Bombay in September I953.i It is now one of the largest manu¬ 
facturers of high class steel and brass wood screws. This foreign concern 
has two plants in Bombay which manufacture rivets, screws, stampings, 
laminations, nuts and bolts. The value of sales of these products is 
given below^;— 


Products 

Sales (Rs. 

in crores) 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Stampings 

7.88 

10.50 

Laminations, nuts, bolts 

18.74 

22.57 

Rivets, screws etc. 

14.72 

17.74 


Total .. 41.34 

50.81 


It is establishing a new unitTat-Pp^e-l^j^bslantial expansion of capacity 
for pressed components an^ aS^^ ffl^ j^i^other large-scale concern in 
Bombay engaged in this indh\fi^[l|the;^'Tight Nuts and Bolts Limited 
with a plant at Andheri, andti^iiffl^neaif^orbunder which manufactures 
nuts, bolts, socked head cap s^r^iS^Bfc^ps gauges. It was established in 
1957. Its sales turnover amounteci to 'K?. 8.29 crores and Rs. 10.65 crores 
in 1978-79 and 1979-80, r^ifectivel y^^ esides, there are many other 
concerns and small-scale ui^^Jj^BpiiffiSyTi-ianufacturing these items. 

The industry has flourisl ^pyjte E abOift 1960 and there is a ready 
demand for its products. Wlme^^imrorts of these products are prohi¬ 
bited, some of the products Sr?e^d?^ from Bombay to African and 
Asian countries. 

The principal raw materials comprise annealed wire, mild steel, steel 
wire and brass wire, which are available indigenously. The consumable 
stores required by the industry are thread rolling dies, high carbon or 
alloy steel slitting saws, tungsten carbide wire drawing dies and many 
other items some of which are imported in a small measure. 

LOCKS AND PADLOCKS MANUFACTURING 

The modem lock manufacturing industry in India is more than 100 years 
old. Bombay, Aligarh, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Dindigul are some 
of the traditional centres of manufacture of locks. The organised industry 
came into being at Aligarh, when a lock making workshop was set up by 
the Postal Department there in 1860. The manufacture of lever locks 
was began at Dindigul about the same time. An organised padlock 

^ Kotharl’s Investor’s Encyclopaedia. 

* A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

•Ibid. 
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factory was established in Calcutta for the first time at the beginning of 
the present century. 

The pioneer in the locks and padlock manufacturing industry in 
Bombay was however the Godrej and Boyce Co. which established a unit 
in Bombay manufacturing brass and steel lever type locks, in 1926. 
The Godrej and Boyce have their plants at Lalbaug and Vikhroli and 
are accredited to manufacture locks, padlocks, security locks and night 
latches. They also manufacture a variety of safes and safety cupboards. 
There are many other companies manufacturing safes, safety cupboards 
and locks and safety latches in Bombay at present. A number of small- 
scale factories under government assistance have joined the induslry in 
recent years. 

The principal raw materials required by the industry are mild steel, 
galvanised mild steel wire, cast brass, brass sheets, phosphor bronze 
wire, etc. Some of the products industry are now exported to 

Sri Lanka, Kenya, Nigeria anii;^Cj§liUJt^tnes in the middle East.‘ 

BALL AND RdifpM^^^GS INDUSTRY 

Ball and roller bearings in '^^msiiife^d specifications are essential 
for moving parts of various typd^^^w^ry, electric fans and in traction 
machinery. On account of the hig|^ <|egr^e,!of skill required for the manu¬ 
facture of ball and roller bearing^-il, ^^^.en necessary to seek techno¬ 
logical collaboration with forei^ C^plOTe^^nd also to secure some types 
of special steels and raw mafo^ qo’hjpbn^ts. Prior to 1950 there was 
absolutely no production of b^ roft^r bearings in India. The entire 
quantity required was importecffrR^I^ V^SsI Germany, the U.K., Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, Japan, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. The New Haven 
Steel Ball Corporation of Bombay started manufacturing steel balls 
since November 1951.^ The installed capacity of this unit was 5 lakh 
steel balls per annum at the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
No other new unit was started in India upto 1956, and the demand was 
met by increasing and diversifying the production of the unit at Bombay, 
while imports were also permitted. 

The manufacture of steel balls was undertaken subsequently by another 
unit in Bombay, and the requirements of balls for the bicycle industry 
amounting to 3 millions in number were met by these sources. The electric 
fans industry accounted for nearly 60per cent of the requirements of ball 
bearings durmg the Second Plan. The tremendous growth of factories 
producing agricultural machinery, automobiles, textile machinery, 
electrical equipment, machine tools, diesel engines, aircrafts, defence 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

* Ibid., p. 90. 
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equipments and pumps during the post-planning period increased the 
demand for ball and roller bearings. 

The most important imported raw material used in the manufacture 
of ball bearings and steel balls is high carbon chromium steel bars and 
wire. Other raw materials are now available indigenously. They comprise 
brass strips and rods, mild steel for rivets, sleeves and nuts. 

The industry had to face foreign competition which matter was referred 
to the Tariff Board, and then to the Tariff Commission. The Government 
of India accepting the recommendations of the commission granted 
tariff protection to the industry in the mid-fifties, which was continued for 
some years. 

Ball bearings and steel balls of some specifications are also exported in 
small quantity from Bombay. 

DOMES'^,,UTENSILS 

Production of domestic copper and bell metal is 

a traditional industry carri^;^]i4^toj^&;,!workers working in cottage 
units, for generations. Some 6fil|®^^§^®rass and bronzeware produced 
by these cottage units are us^i- a^ecor^e articles, and thus belong to 
the category of artistic handic^iP^' ^ 

Famous centres of productidi]^in;i Pradesh and Gujarat date back 
to the early middle age, whjfe &tjKr cmlsis in Maharashtra and Bengal 
could be traced to tire 18th (jpnfejy; Fabrjca^ion of utensils by mechanical 
process is, however, of comp^atively regent origin in the country. The 
first mechanised unit is knwjifi^fto been started in Bombay city 
in 1907. Most of the mechaiiised^ units in the large and small-scale 
sectors were set up in the third decade of the present century.^ 

The hereditary artisans working in the cottage units generally turn out 
their products by the traditional handbeating method with small equip¬ 
ment and tools. A major proportion of the production of utensils in 
Bombay is in the small-scale sector. Generally scrap metal including 
worn out and discarded utensils is melted for the casting operation in 
the small units. The methods of pressing and spinning for fabrication of 
utensils are generally adopted in the organised sector of the industry. 

According to a survey undertaken by tlie Maharashtra Small Industries 
Service Institute during 1955-57, there were 36 small-scale units manu¬ 
facturing utensils in Maharashtra, while there were ten large-scale units 
producing domestic utensils in the State.^ The domestic utensils industry 
is comparatively smaller in Bombay. Separate statistics for this industry 
in Bombay are not available. The essential raw materials for the 


1 Handbook of Commercial Information, p. 171. 
* Ibid., p. 172. 
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manufacture of domestic utensils are aluminium circles, copper, zinc 
unwrought, stainless steel sheets, German silver scrap, tin ingot/scrap 
and nickel silver. The industry has to depend partly on imported raw 
materials as the supply of non-ferrous metals in the country is very 
limited. With the growth of the re-rolling mills in the country indigenous 
re-rolled circular sheets of metals have, however, become available to the 
fabrication of utensils. 

OIL PRESSURE LAMPS INDUSTRY 

This is a small industry in Bombay producing oil pressure lamps and 
hurricane lamps. In 1960-61, there were five units in Bombay out of the 
total of ten units in India. The production of the units increased steadily 
since 1954. With the restrictions on imports and the growing demand for 
the lamps, the industry could make a considerable headway . Besides 
the medium large units, there are quite a few small units manufacturing 
oil pressure lamps. ' 

All the materials requiredTbr. Ae Jitdustty are produced indigenously, 
and there has been a consid^^Jl^^^^lifent in the quality of lamps 
manufactured. The Indian IL^^^J^Ttaportant users of oil lamps. 
The industry was granted tariffi^oteMon^ from 1951 to 1957.' 

BASIC METALS aM 'ALLOYS INDUSTRY 

The basic metals and allo^j^-rodustiy'^one of the most important 
industries of Bombay. The iipiy^fy has '%:lOTg history in the city which 
dates back to 1857 in whiclr the ,%^la Iron Works and Metal 
Mart was established by Mr. Nc^tgRi^rdson. This pioneering enter¬ 
prise had a factory on Parel road with branch works on Nesbit road, 
Mazagaon. The enterprise had to face many difficulties in the matter 
of supply of fuel, suitable appliances and skilled labour which were 
practically non-existent at that time. Prior to the establishment of 
this organised plant, an Indian foreman employed in the Gun Carriage 
Factory was credited to be the pioneer of the iron foundry in Bombay. 

In 1909, Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas, Bombay, owned one of 
the largest engineering works in India affording employment to 2,000 
persons. The firm had two workshops, each containing foundries capable 
of dealing with the heaviest casting required in trade, pattern-shops, 
smith-shops, fitting and machine-shops and a large structural steel boiler 
department. The Richardson and Cruddas turned out steel and other 
work for the Indian Railways, and roof trusses of various designs and 
style for Government Offices. It had business transactions with all 
parts of India, Burma, East Africa and the Strait Settlement. It also 
manufactured sanitary appliances. 


' Kothari's Imestor’s Encyclopaedia. 
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Bombay in 1909 contained 15 foundries and metal works. They 
provided employment to about 5,841 operatives. 

The information about them is furnished below as per S. M. Edwardes' 
Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island. 1909 :— 


Name 


Operatives 

employed 


Name 


Operatives 

employed 


Byculla Iron Works 

1,160 

A. K. Patel and Co. 

178 

Byculla Iron Works Branch .. 

400 

Garbeile and Co. 

N.A. 

Carnac Iron Works 

628 

P. & O. Company’s Iron Works 

886 

Defence Iron Works 

1,005 

Napier Foundry 

200 

Dock Iron Works 

100 

Marsland, Price and Co. 

445 

Empress Iron and Brass Works 

100 

Geo. Gahagan and Co. Bombay 

350 

Tarachand Masani and Co. .. 

120 

Foundry. 


D. M. Daruwalla 


j-jjJron Works 

215 

The other metal, lock, c.i^l 


^SSj^irks were :— 



Name 

Godrej Boyce and Co. 

Art Metal Works 

Anant Shivaji Desai Works 

Asiatic Petroleum Oil Works 
Burma Oil Works 
Standard Oil Works 


ture of Work 


Number 
of hands 
employed 


lllfcloi^itli, cutlery and safe making .. 

“ v>-- 

1 gates, failing and brass work 
' terman silver and other 

B^tnetals^ ^-jfamped into household 


”BTerons.. 

Tin works 
.. Tin works 


353 

290 

177 


The basic metals and alloys industry in Bombay as classified imder 
the Annual Survey of Industries comprised 294 registered factories which 
formed 44.55 per cent of the factories in this industry in Maharashtra 
State. Bombay ranks the first in the districts in Maharashtra as regards 
all the aspects of this industry, namely, number of factories, invested 
capital, employment, inputs, output, value added on manufacture, net 
income of factories, etc. The capital investment in this industry, as per 
the A.S.I. of 1975-77, was to the tune of Rs. 90,80 lakhs or 32.39 per 
cent of the capital investment in the industry in Maharashtra. The industry 
provided employment to 29,663 persons in Bombay which formed 
45.73 per cent of the employment in Maharashtra. The output of the 
Bombay metals and alloys industry was worth Rs. 2,18,01 lakhs which 
constituted 43.44 per cent of the output of the industry in Maharashtra. 
The value added on manufacture by the industry in Bombay was 
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enumerated at Rs. 42,44 lakhs which formed 47.35 per cent of the industry 
in Maharashtra. This analysis brings home the conclusion that a little 
less than half the basic metals and alloys industry in Maharashtra State 
is localised in Greater Bombay, and the city is the nerve centre of the 
industry in tlxe State. 

The statistics of the basic metals and alloys industry, as per the Annual 
Survey of Industries, are available for two sectors, viz. (i) iron and steel 
industries and (ii) foundries for casting and forging iron and steel. 
The statistical data for the basic metals and alloys industry and its two 
sectors, as referred to above, as per the Annual Survey of Industries in 
1973-74 and 1975-77 periods are furnished in the following table. The 
data enables us to analyse the structure of this important industry of 
Bombay. 


TABLE No. 13 
Basic Metals and Alli 


^J^pusTRY, Greater Bombay 

m (Figs, of Rs. in lakhs) 

- 


Basic meh 


lletB 


Foundries for casting 
and forging iron 
and steel 



1973-74 


’^973-74 

1975-77 

1973-74 

1975-77 



L Li 

v' 




1. Number of estimated 
factories. 



31 

179 

161 

2. Fixed capital (Ks.) 

27,12.® 


V j4M82 

5,79.59 

18.48.13 

19,63.15 

3. Working capital (Rs.) .. 

27.75.7V 


^4,17.37 

2,72.83 

13,71.83 

16,56,65 

4. Capital investment (Rs.) 

5. Outstanding loans (Rs.) 

65,48.71 

70.02.87 

' ■ ^l^3V^97.02 

12,24.21 

9,51,22 

40,56.33 

50,02.60 

49,98.69 

39.73.36 

6. Man-days worked 

N.A. 

87.89,204 

N.A. 

8,50,524 

N.A. 

56,04,056 

7, All workers 

22,600 

22,194 

3,685 

2,106 

14,365 

14,349 

8. All employees 

29,787 

29,663 

4,652 

2,960 

19,003 . 

18,828 

9. Wages to workers (Rs.) 

13,13.43 

14,48.89 

1,72.49 

1.07.38 

9,40.67 

9,74.22 

10. Total emoluments (Rs.) 

18.89.42 

24,95,75 

2,86.98 

2,00.67 

12,89.57 

16,28.54 

11. Fuel consumed (Rs.) ., 

19,38.26 

10,65.00 

74.74 

1,90.13 

17,66.71 

6,06.30 

12. Material consumed (Rs.) 

1,09,73.22 

1,42,97.77 

21,84.50 

19,32.77 

50.68.19 

62,09.33 

13. Other inputs (Rs.) 

N.A. 

18.11.15 

N.A. 

3.12,32 

N.A. 

9,04.78 

14. Total inputs (Ri*.) 

1,34,12.69 

1,71,74.51 

23,94.53 

24,35.22 

70,54,88 

77,20.61 

13. Plant and machinery 

31,85.52 

46.80.46 

4,51.93 

6.93.79 

19,96.92 

23,89.66 

(Rs.) 







16. Products (Rs.) 

1,57,67.62 

1,96,78.75 

27,46.05 

24,41.94 

86,91.23 

1,00,28.51 

17. Other output (Ks.) 

N.A. 

21.21.81 

N.A. 

4.59.01 

N.A. 

5.89.29 

18. Total output (Rs.) 

1,69,56.13 

2,18,00.56 

28,67.38 

29,00.95 

93,54.70 

1,06,17.80 

19. Value added (Ri.) 

32,56.37 

42,44.19 

4,23.03 

4,06.72 

21,21.68 

26,88.22 

20. Factory payments (Rs.) 

N.A. 

10 . 99.22 

N.A. 

1,56.47 

N.A. 

5,84.72 

21. Net income (Rs ) 

N.A. 

31,44.97 

N.A. 

2,50,25 

N.A. 

21,03.50 


VF 4362-18 
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It may be useful to give a micro-economic level accoimt of the industry in 
Bombay by furnishing a few details about some enterprises in this industry. 
It is however cautioned that the account although attempted to be 
comprehensive is by no means complete or even thorough. It is particularly 
so because of data constraints. The Richardson and Cruddas, the earliest 
iron works and metal mart in Bombay was established in 1857 at Byculla. 
In 1909, it was credited to be one of the largest engineering works 
employing about 2,000 persons. It was converted into a public limited 
company in 1949, and was taken over by the Government of India in 
1972. It is now managed as a public sector undertaking since then. It has 
a subsidiary plant at Nagpur, and produces steel structures for bridges, 
transmission line towers, general industrial plant and equipment, sugar 
mill plant and machinery, railway points and crossings, sluice gates and 
hydrants and castings. It has an installed capacity to produce 25,800 
tonnes of structurals and 3,600 tonnes of C.I. castings. The Mukund 



The Kamani Metals and Alloys incorporated in 1945 has a large plant 
at Kurla which produces non-ferrous metals and alloys strips. It refines 
and manufactures all kinds of non-ferrous metals. It has an installed 
capacity to produce 25,530 tonnes of metal and alloy strips per annum, 
the sales in 1979-80 amounting to Rs. 10.98 crores. The company has 
sister concerns in Kurla which are engaged in engineering industry. 
The Nathani Steel Pvt. Ltd. has a factory at Vidyavihar which produces 
steel profiles, iron and steel scraps, sheet metal and machinery. 

The Bombay Metal and Alloys Mfg. Pvt. Ltd. was established in 
1943. It manufactures non-ferrous ingots, castings, pressure die castings, 
cast iron, cast steel and non-ferrous parts for railway rolling stock. It 
has an engineering department and foundry at Mazagaon and smelting 
works at Thane. The Devidayal Metal Industries established in 1951 has 
a factory at Bhandup which produces lamp caps and other metal products. 

* A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Iruiustriat Activity, 1981. 
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The Indian Standard Metal Company incorporated in 1937 has 
a factory near Byculla which produces gun metal, bronze, brass, bearing 
metals, aluminium, zinc and lead alloys, type metals, master alloys, solders 
and other non-ferrous alloys. It also produces many types of castings, 
brass and copper forgings etc. The Crown Aluminium Works at Sewri 
manufactures aluminium utensils and other articles. The Metallica Works 
Limited, Kandivli, was established in 1942. It produces alloys of various 
categories, die casting alloys, solders, fluxes and various kinds of castings. 


The Khandelwal Metal and Engineering Works at Powai is also 
a large manufacturer in this industry. The National Steel Works founded 
in 1940 at Lahore was shifted to Bombay in 1947. The re-rolling 
department of this unit is engaged in re-roIIing steel bars. 

The Indian Smelting and Refining Co. is one of the old units incorporated 
in 1932. It has a plant at Bhandup and another one at Pokhran (Thane). 
It is engaged in the manufacture of all kinds of non-ferrous alloys and 
castings, commercial quality (hofyoited) brass and copper sheets, industrial 
quality (cold rolled) brass-tad^^p^Ts&^ifts, sheets and coils. Its sales 


were of the order of Rs. 1 
plant, Another large-scale 
was the Indian Metal Co 
alloys as well as pressure dil^’ca' 



aj7-78 inclusive of the Pokhran 
pblished in the thirties, 1938, 
uces all kinds of non-ferrous 
zinc base and aluminium base 


alloys. Since 1953 the company haisiibeen working on the development 
of speroidal graphite cast jroii*wsith^^tid is now on commercial produc¬ 
tion. It also produces stai:|'tpis.Tteel fi^ri^-esisting and other alloy steel 
castings.^ 


NON.reR94)IiI^'^ETALS 

The non-ferrous metals industry is of recent origin. It was only 
during the Second World War that the industry came into being in the 
country. The production of metals by mining and smelting started in 
India in the first decade of the present century and made considerable 
progress during the Second War. The basic non-ferrous metal industry 
consists of virgin metals, alloys and semi-manufactures. The Indian 
Smelting and Refining Company (1932) was a pioneer in this field. The 
industry grew considerably during the Second World War. Its new 
development was particularly marked during the planning period in the 
case of electric wire, insulated wire, copper rods, aluminium sheets and 
alloys. 

Reclamation of metals and alloys from scrap, which is known as the 
secondary metal industry constitutes an important part. It was developed 
considerably during the World War II, and at present there are many 
firms in Bombay engaged in it. 


^ Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory. 
VF 4362—18a 
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Considerable progress has been made in recent years in fabrication 
and castings of non-ferrous metals. In regard to aluminium particularly, 
industrial alloys have become increasingly popular. Copper and brass 
sheets are highly in demand for the production of utensils, electrical 
goods, electrical appliances, boilers of various kinds, pipes and tubes 
required for various industrial and consumer uses.. Like-wise lead pipes 
and tubes have also been produced in large quantities for the manu¬ 
facture of non-ferrous castings for various industrial purposes. The 
industry therefore grew greatly in importance. 

Zinc is an important metal, mainly used in alloys in the production of 
brass, in galvanising steel sheets and wires and in the manufacture of 
pigments. There is a smelting factory in Bombay, which is mainly fed 
by imports from Bolivia. It has an installed capacity of 700 tonnes, 
but the actual production is less due to difliculties of imports. 


Virgin aluminium is not produced in Bombay. But there are many 
units producing aluminium artjt^SJlfor domestic and industrial uses. 
There are many units engg^i and circles in Bombay. 

Due to the paucity of vil^ si^miftjunrtiese units are working very 
much below their capacity. 

NON-METAL^^^^^iL PRODUCTS 
The non-metallic mineral industry is conceived to cover 

a wide range of manufacture^~iiadl!^^structural clay products, glass 
and glasswares, chinaware ail^'p^cd^^^^cles, cement, lime and plaster, 
structural stone goods, ston^j^TfeiS^i?^ dressing and crushing, asbestos 
cement and other cement prgSSmriMes, abrasive graphite products, 
mineral wool, silica product^^bJImftliSugh a majority of these articles 
are being produced as handicrafts in Bombay from old times, they were 
brought under the fold of registered factories during the last about 


60 years. 

The first noteworthy pottery was opened in 1877 at Naigaum. There 
were about 20 potteries in the north of the Island in 1909. The J.J. School 
of Arts pottery was regarded to possess a high order of merit. The Bombay 
Brick and Tile manufactory at Sewri made very good tiles at the beginning 
of this century. The brick and tile industry provided employment to 
800 operatives, while the lime kilns to 420 operatives in 1901. Marble 
carving provided employment to 850 souls in 1901, while stone-carving 
was carried on in the form of architectural ornamentation on a large 
scale in Bombay.^ These industries were however not covered under the 
Factories Act. 

With the growth of Bombay, the industry underwent a process of 
rapid development during the course of this century. The fast developing 


^ For details refer earlier pages. Industrial Development prior to First World War. 
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construction industry provided a stimulus to the increase in production of 
non-metallic mineral products in general. The Digvijay Cement Company 
established a cement factory at Sewri in 1944. This is a very important 
unit as it provides an essential product. The Asbestos Cement Company 
is another important company which founded a factory at Mulimd 
in 1934. The account of these and other concerns is given in following 
pages. 

The statistics for the various segments of the non-matallio mineral 
products industry in Bombay as per the Annual Survey of Industries 
of 1973-74 are given below :— 



The structure of the non-metallic W lfd^ ts industry in Bombay which 
is inclusive of all the manufacfSSI^s^^nts mentioned above can be 
studied from the statistics in the following table. The statistics are based 
on the Annual Survey of Industries in 1973-74 and 1975-77. They reveal 
aimual averages during the respective survey periods. No particular 
comments on the same are given. 


TABLE No. 14 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

(Figs, of Rs. in lakhs) 


_bem_ _ 1973-74 _ 1975-77 

1. No. of estimated factories .. .. 207 225 

2. Fixed capital (Rs.) .. .. 12,38.94 12,72.70 

3. Working capital (Rs.) .. .. 12,86.37 9,15.17 

4. Capital investment (Rs.) .. .. 29,72.05 26,89.54 
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TABLE No. 14— contd. 

(Figs, of Rs. in lakhs) 
1973-74 1975-77 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

GLASS INDUSTRY 

The glass industry occupies an important position in the economy. 
Besides supplying a wide range of products for daily use and of artistic 
appeal, a large number of industries particularly chemicals and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, distillery and brewery, electric lamps, automobiles, building, and 
preserved food, are dependent on glass and glass goods. Scientific research, 
analytical and strategic operations are also dependent on the industry for 
glassware and apparatuses. Glass is also used for the building up of 
houses, such as glass bricks, tiles and window panels. 

Glass manufacturing was started on modem lines in India with the 
establishment of a bottle making factory at Jhelum in 1892. 

The outbreak of World War I gave a tremendous fillip to the rapid 
development of this industry. The industry experienced short-lived 
prosperity during the War period. The industry was hit hard during 


Outstanding loans (Rs.) 
Man-days worked 
All workers 
All employees 
Wages to workers (Rs.) 
Total emoluments (Rs.) 
Fuel consumed (Rs.) 
Material consumed (Rs.) 
Other inputs (Rs.) 

Total inputs (Rs.) 

Plant and machinery (m 
Value of products (Rs.k 
Value of other output (R 
Total output (Rs.) 
Depreciation (Rs.) M 

Value added on manufc 
Factory payments (Rs.)* 
Net income (Rs.) * 






14,95.68 

N.A. 

15,128 

18,928 

5,85.17 

8,56.74 

3,45.67 

23,93.16 

N.A. 

29,93.78 

17,58.18 

46,09.44 

N.A. 

46,93.65 

1,56.87 

15,42.99 

N.A. 


15,75.78 

43,90,985 

12,171 

14,998 

5,19.57 

9,35.99 

6,72.34 

26,36.56 

5,18.93 

38,27.81 

17,90.74 

49,25.20 

3,94.72 

53,19.92 

1,52.49 

13,39.62 

2,33.39 

11,06.23 
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1933-39 following the devaluation of the Japanese Yen. The industry 
clamoured for protection in 1937, upon which the matter was referred to 
the Tariff Board. 


The outbreak of the Second World War once again provided an impetus 
to the industry by way of stoppage of imports and heavy demand for 
glass-ware by the defence services. 


The industry now manufactures a variety of products such as sheet 
glass, blown and pressed-ware, bangles and other articles. In addition to 
the organised factories there are several small units in Bombay. 

The information about a few units in Bombay is given below. 


The Borosil Glass Works, established in 1962, has a factory at Marol in 
Bombay. It manufactures scientific and laboratory glass-ware, process 
piping and plant in glass, industrial and lighting products, pharmaceutical 
tubing, ampoules, vials and consuiiier-ware. It has financial and technical 
collaboration with an The sales turnover of this 


company was as high as 
Works manufactures proceSw':|, 

The Empire Industries, a ver|^ol£^ 
vitrum glass, besides many otji^g 
Vazir Glass Works at Andhcri, iA 
pharmaceuticals, and borosili^^i^uf 
at Chembur is another prodiifeCT^ m 

r 

This review of the indu 
by no means complete. 


^^979-80. The Vallabh Glass 
idhy glass products in Bombay, 
founded in 1900, manufactures 
s in its factory at Vikhroli. The 
ucer of glass vials and bottles for 
Ijlass.* The Bharat Glass factory 

ffire. 


ttthouj^ ifitempted to be exhaustive is 


ASBESTOS CEMENT AND CEMENT TILES 

There has been a phenomenal growth in the building and construction 
activity in Bombay since the end of the Second World War. The growth 
of Bombay as the commercial metropolis of India after Independence 
and multiplication in the population of the city gave a fillip to the growth 
of the construction industry. This has had a definite impact on the 
rise and growtli of the manufacture of cement tiles, asbestos cement and 
other cement products in the city. The increasing demand for cement 
tiles as an alternative to cement flooring during the last about 30 years 
has also contributed to the expansion in this industry. 

As per the Annual Survey of Industries there were five registered facto¬ 
ries manufacturing asbestos cement and other cement products in 1973-74 
which provided employment to 3,142 persons including 2,284 workers. 


* Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory, and A State-wise Picture of Large Scale 
Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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The Asbestos Cement Ltd. is one of the leading firms in India 
manufacturing asbestos cement products. Besides catering to the 
demand of the civilian population, the firm supplies asbestos cement 
products to the defence forces of India. It is therefore regarded as 
a defence-oriented industry. 

As per the A.S.I. statistics for 1973-74, the capital investment in the 
five registered factories in Bombay amounted to Rs. 9,53,47,300, while 
the fixed capital was Rs. 4,47,59,100 and working capital Rs. 7,46,83,900. 
The value of plant and machinery was Rs. 5,52,02,000 while the raw 
material utilisation was worth Rs. 6,16,17,300 and fuel and power con¬ 
sumption amounting to Rs. 45,60,600. The total emoluments to employees 
were to the tune of Rs. 2,94,00,700 including Rs. 2,04,05,200 by way of 
wages to workers. The total value of inputs was Rs. 7,32,04,600, while 
the output was worth Rs. 1,39,62,290 of the value added on manufacture 
being Rs. 6,13,73,000. The value of finished products was Rs. 13,89,15,100, 
while that of semi-finished 7,08,000. The Cement Tiles 

Manufacturers’ Associatiott^^^i^ ^^ Jpj^gistered organisation reported 
21 member manufacturers'’4^m3!pfAiffi^m Bombay, besides 29 other 
factories, in 1977. Of these ^^fcjcf^^ngaged in tile manufacturing, 
quite a many are not registel^Jl&^fe'^ Factories Act. On an average 
each factory employs about !j0|\^keps, and the total employment in 
them is estimated at 1,000. Tlao'b^i',c'|raent tile making is not a capital 
intensive industry, the capita|ii|rwtm'ei3’ii:^t is estimated at Rs. 400 lakhs. 
A worker is estimated to piCdu^ 300:lit^i!)er day on an average. 

In accordance with the demlitw feir Vlriegated and colourful tiles, the 
manufacturers produce beautifiB^ rtio^ci as well as chequered tiles in 
different colours. Generally the tiles are in three sizes, viz., 8" X 8", 
10" X 10" and 12" x 12". There is no dirth of demand for tiles in 
Bombay, and it is noteworthy that good quality tiles are also exported 
to countries in the Middle East and Gulf areas. The approximate value 
of exports may be around Rs. 50 lakhs per year. 

Of the raw materials required for cement tiles, grey portland and 
white silvicrete cement is procured from indigenous manufacturers of 
cement. Dolomite powder and chips are supplied by producers in the 
country. Some of the colouring agents are required to be imported though 
others are available locally. 

The workers in many of the factories are organised by trade imions of 
local significance many of which are affiliated to different central trade 
unions. 

The Asbestos Cement Ltd. by virtue of its integration and assured 
demand for its products, appears to be comparatively free from many 
problems which the other factories in the industry are required to face. 
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The other factories suffer from the lack of modernisation of machinery 
which is still imported at a very high price. They are also handicapped 
due to insufficient and erratic supply of grey cement and due to fluctua¬ 
tions in demand which lead many uneconomic units to close down. 
Restrictions on credit by banks and unhealthy price competition among 
manufacturers lead to uncertainty and production of sub-standard 
products. Cement tiles manufacturers are organised by the Cement Tiles 
Manufacturers Association, established in 1962. It aims at promotion of 
co-operation and exchange of technical know-how and also at solving 
problems faced by the members. 


in 1933, and has two 
e«ent..^’fnanufactures a wide range 
” ’^les, sanitary ware, special 


The Asbestos Cement Limited, incorporated in 1934, has a factory at 
Mulund. It has an installed capacity to produce 50,000 tonnes of asbestos 
cement products per annum, the sales turnover being Rs. 6.26 crores in 
1979-80. The Nitco Tiles Co. manufactures mosaic tiles, its sales being 
worth Rs. 5.50 crores in 1977- 

The Bombay Potteries and Tiles 
factories at Kurla and Mazagabn^ at 
of porcelain ware, ceramics, gla?l 
refractories and many other arti<^ 

Though Bombay by her very ^atr^^f^eing a thickly populated city 
is not a congenial place for cei^e}(tj|n4lfiK^, there is a large-scale unit 
which manufactures cement. T^Di^ijay .^ment Company, established 
in 1944 has a plant at Sewri \piich has:ah'jTn^talled capacity to produce 
2 lakh tonnes of cement, the actnul^Qduction in a recent year being 1.36 
lakh tonnes. Its sales were com|>i|t^|^t J^i:^20.27 crores in 1978-79 and 
Rs. 17.46 crores in 1979-80.f In view of the acute shortage of cement and 
the multiplying demand from the construction industry, the cement 
production by the Digvijay Cement Company has assumed tremendous 
importance. 


MANUFACTURE OF FOOD PRODUCTS 

Scientific methods of processing and preservation of food products 
came to be developed only about a hundred years ago. The industry 
gained momentum mainly after the outbreak of the First World War, 
when supply of large quantities of bread, vegetables, fruits, meat and 
canned food had to be arranged for the armed forces. Further impetus 
to the industry was provided by the Second World War. The wide assort¬ 
ment of the canned products and their easy transportability have created 
a fast increasing demand for preserved foods. Thus, an industry which 
had its beginnings in the scarcity conditions of war, has now assumed 
a considerable importance. Later, the increase in sophistication in tastes, 

* A Slate-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 

t Ibid. 
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growing urbanization, higher standard of living and the constraints of 
city life led to the increase in demand for food products which are more 
varied, exotic tasting and incorporating sophisticated flavours. Other 
sociological changes, such as the desire to spend less time in kitchen, the 
increased value placed on leizure, the hotelling habit and the weakening 
of family ties created increased demand for food products. 

The industry has an important role to play in the national development 
programme which comprises food supply, economic improvement, and 
improved nutritional standard of the people. This is mainly a demand- 
oriented industry, and awaits a very bright future in view of the growing 
urbanization, industrialization and rising standard of bving. 

The history of the industry in Bombay can be traced to the first decade 
of the nineteenth century when one of the best known bakeries was 
established in Old Hanuman Lane. In 1901 there were about 350 sweet- 



makers, biscuits and confectionery products, fish curing, canning of 
fruits and vegetables, breakfast food and dairy products. They provide 
employment to a considerable number of persons and cater to the needs of 
society and play an important role in the socio-economic life of the city. 

But the scope of this narrative needs to be restricted to the food 
products industry in the factory sector for which reliable data are available. 

The food products industry is here conceived to comprise basic food 
industries and processed food industries registered under the Factories 
Act which are engaged in flour milling, production of edible oils, biscuits, 
bakery products, confectionery, vanaspati, meat and fish processing, 
canning fruits and vegetables, breakfast food, dairy products, infant 
foods, malts and malt products, etc. 

Table No, 1 gives the number of working factories and employment 
in reporting factories in the category of food industries except beverages 
from 1923 to 1957. The statistics for the few years with a quinquennial 
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break-up are furnished below to illustrate the growth of this industry 
in Bombay during the period of 35 years :— 


Year 

1 

No. of working 
factories 

2 

Employment 
in reporting 
factories 

3 

Percentage 
of employment 
to total factory 
employment 

4 

1923 

16 

1021 

0.5 

1925 

29 

1489 

0.7 

1930 

29 

1957 

1.1 

1935 

33 

2192 

1.1 

1940 

90 

4410 

1.9 

1945 

99 

9115 

2.3 

1950 

184 

8033 

2.1 

1955 

233 

8798 

2.1 

1957 


^ 9997 

2.4 


These statistics illustrate that there hundred per cent growth 

in the industry in regard tWi; nmnber'l;^^ factories, employment and 
percentage employment over/th^erio^ OT 12 years from 1923 to 1935. 
But the growth of the industry wa»rtr^i^ndous from 1935 to 1940 in 
all respects. Actually the pace of |:rbw was started from 1938, in which 
year the number of factories and employment to 3822. 

Throughout the period of wrf 'thf ihi^^^ontinued to grow, reaching 
the climax in 1945. This canf ^rthijiry bg a yributed to the boom created 
by the demand on account oflSt'e''"war-a3A the enforcement of rationing 
of many food articles. The t^r>efeiWT9f the Government demanded 
considerable supplies of processed foods. The enforcement of rationing 
increased the demand for food products as substitutes for cereals while 
shortages of many articles forced the consumers to buy processed foods. 
There was a decline in the number of factories in 1946. But this was. 
a short-lived aberration as the factories began to multiply from 1947, 
and reached the 184 mark in 1950. It is however noteworthy that although 
the number of factories increased from 1945 to 1950 by about 85 per cent, 
there was an actual decline in employment as also in the percentage 
share of this industry in total factory employment. This can be attributed 
to the post-war stagnation, a higher degree of mechanisation with labour 
saving devices, and the settlement of displaced persons from Pakistan 
who entered this industry and started many small scale units. The same 
trend of growth was visible till 1955. The industry however reached 
a climax in 1957 with 275 factories employing 9,997 persons who formed 
2.4 per cent of total factory employment in Bombay. Thus, over a period 
of 35 years from 1923 to 1957 the number of factories increased seventeen 
times, while employment therein rose only nine times. This growth of 
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the industry must be rated as spectacular by any standards. As per 
Census of 1961 foodstuffs manufacturing industry provided employment 
to 24,112 persons in Bombay. 

The Annual Survey of Industries (1975-77) has grouped together manu¬ 
facture of sugar, hydrogenated oils, Vanaspati ghee, edible oils and fats, 
such as mustard oil, groudnut oil, til oil and many other food processing 
factories though the statistics for all of them are not available separately. 
In respect of this industry as in the case of others. Greater Bombay ranked 
the first in Maharashtra State as regards the value added on mantifacture 
by this industry. As per the A,S.I. (1975-77), the value added on manu¬ 
facture by the food products industry was Rs. 19,94 lakhs per annum 
which formed 23.59 per cent of the total value for Maharashtra. 


The selected characteristics of the industry can be analysed by the 
following statistics based on the Annual Survey of Industries (1975-77). 
There were 220 factories manuf^turmg food products in Bombay of 
which thirty were engaged edible oih and fats. The 

factories in the food produ^ina^^wj^iykied employment to 19,234 
persons of whom 12,801 werw^^^^Clvl^ share of edible oil mills in 
total employment was 2,941. in the industry as a whole 

was Rs. 17,93.47 lakhs, the w^rEm^ca^tal being Rs. 13,96.52 lakhs. 
The capital investment of the fhcj^ofitsliiwas of the rank of Rf. 38,86.77 
lakhs, while their outstandingr^aadsIsj^dj at Rs. 18,20,05 lakhs. The 
idemand for the products ofi^^ ,^dii8t^^\ever increasing with increa¬ 
sing population. But the el^ ^t>/.c<}hp mier resistance, particularly 
from the middle class, is quiteOTWorowfee wake of soaring prices. 

According to the A.S.I. (1975-77), the factories worked for 61,46,767 
man-days per annum; the share of oil-mills in this was 9,20,615. The 
total emoluments paid to employees amounted to Rs. 11,41.59 lakhs 
while wages paid to workers were only Rs. 6,09.76 lakhs per annum. 
It means that emoluments to employees belonging to non-working class 
were quite enormous. A part of it must also be accounted for by bonus 
and other benefits to employees. The inputs in the food products industry, 
as per the A.S.I., could be analysed as under :— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


■ Item 


Total food 
products 


Oil mills 


Fuel consumption 
Material consumed 
Other inputs 
Total inputs 


6,57.88 

2,41,37.18 

35,50.83 

2,83,45.89 


2,51.65 

88,90.05 

26,51.75 

1,17,93.45 
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The value of plant and machinery of the food products factories was 
to the tune of Rs. 23,50.02 lakhs. The output and value added on manu¬ 
facture by the factories engaged in food products and oils, as per the 
A.S.I., were as under :— 


(Rs. 

in lakhs) 

Item 

Total food 

Oil mills 

products 

Value of products 

2,72,76.12 

96,59.35 

Value of other output .. 

32,92.61 

25,54.04 

Total output 

3,05,68.73 

1,22,13.39 

Value added 

19,94.11 

3,78.32 


It is evident from the statistics of inputs and output that the ratio 
is not high as in the case of many other industries. The share of material 
consumed in total inputs is quiteshfth'’'/n this industry. The proportion 
of value of products to total high as the bye-products 

of the indus try are small in a processing industry, the 

ratio of value added on manufdsje^’tfwra^feutput is considerably small. 

The net income of the industry as a whole was 

Rs. 16,72.76 lakhs of which the ctf^il mills was Rs. 2,30.78 lakhs. 

Some of the segments of products industry are within the 

purview of price control n^ajsureS'by G^ernment. These segments 
include flour mills, large-scale bakeries, ^Mant foods and hydrogenated 
oils and vanaspati products. It nJ^y tjeiin^Uil to furnish some information 
about some of the segments of the food products industries in the case 
of which qualitative data are available. 

MEAT INDUSTRY 

The establishment of the Modem Abattoir by the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation at Deonar in April 1973 is by far the most important landmark 
in the history of food industry in Bombay. It is probably the first of its 
kind and has registered appreciable success in processing wholesome 
meat, both for local consumption as well as for export. It has satisfied 
the necessity of providing good quality and hygienic meat to the citizens 
of Bombay who had to put up with unwholesome meat from rmhygienic 
slaughter houses of the worst type. This modem slaughter house, under 
vigilance of the Municipal authorities, relieved the citizens of illicit 
slaughter of animals in residential localities. 

Besides production of wholesome meat, bye-products from slaughtered 
animals are put to gainful utilisation fetching the maximum returns. 
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En 2 yme preparations which were formerly imported in bulk, are now 
available from the processes in the Deonar Abattoir. Some of the bye- 
products are utilised in manufacture of life saving drugs and as many 
as a dozen national and international companies are utilising the 
bye-products with advantage. 


CONFECTIONERY 


The confectionery industry is of recent origin. The demand for its 
products has widened and deepened in scope in the post-Independence era. 
With increased urbanization and rising income confectioneries are highly 
in demand. The industry found a congenial home in Bombay though its 
growth in the country is limited. The concentration of this industry in 
Bombay is mainly due to the demand for its products, particularly from 
higher strata of society. Though the per capita consumption of confec¬ 
tioneries in the country is onlyj;^ erams, the corresponding rate in 
Bombay is much higher. . 

The production of confectibJleiYia.th^^anised sector is much smaller 
than in the small industry or cottage sector. The Parle Biscuit Co., the 
Britannia Biscuits Co., and the SKao^l^ood Products are the largest 
producers of confectionery |nr'Bom|f8ty. Their products consist of 
biscuits, toffees, chocolates, ccidajidoepa butter, food drinks and other 
cocoa-based products. 

The Cadbury India was infcifai^ratedW !l948 as a private limited com¬ 
pany under the name Cadbury^^'(India) Ltd. It was changed to Cadbury 
India (Pvt.) Ltd. in 1977 and wa? yonyofted into a public limited company. 
It has its factories at Panchapakhadi and also at Induri village in Pune 
district. Its sale of confectioneries was worth Rs. 22,45.53 lakhs and 
Rs. 16,65.97 lakhs in 1978 and 1977, respectively. The Shangrila Food 
Products founded in 1947 in Bombay has a biscuit factory at Bhandup. 
Its authorised capital is Rs. 50 lakhs, while issued capital is Rs. 20 
lakhs.’ 


This industry has been going through a difficult period marked with ups 
and downs since 1968 when excise duty was imposed for the first time. 
Meanwhile the Government has reserved the confectionery industry for the 
small sector under its policy of encouraging the latter so as to provide 
greater employment opportunities. “ The capacity utilisation of the units 
in this industry, set up at heavy investment, has been approximately 
48 per cent only. As a result, employment has not increased and the 
working of the units has been highly uneconomical due to low capacity 
utilisation.” ^ 


' Kotfiari's Economic and Industrial Guide, 1976. 
® Ibid. 
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BAKERIES 

There is a very large number of bakeries in Bombay, the first best 
known bakery being established by a Goanese in the first decade of the 
last century. The industry received great patronage from the European 
community and Parsis in Bombay, who by virtue of their food habits were 
the main consumers of bread. Though no statistical data is available it 
can broadly be said that the bakery industry was very prosperous during 
the World War II. The war time spate in demand was attributable to 
military supplies, paucity of wheat due to rationing of foodgrains and 
social hazards. The industry had a slight set-back after flight of the 
Europeans after Independence. But this was off-set within a short time by 
increasing demand on account of a rapid pace of industrialisation and 
urbanisation of Bombay. With short-lived aberrations of upheavals due 
to shortage of supplies of flour and other equipment the industry appears 
to be developing at a rapid pace. 

The etablishment of the M.c^IfeW);Sdl^3te^Etd. as a registered company 
by the Government of was the most important 

landmark in the history of i^^^em^&^^'rentific production of bread. 
This public sector enterprise with an authorised capital 

of Rs, one crore with the objecflp'NHtiint'^ a chain of bakeries to develop 
bakery industry on sound and sc|^J^tijfi<|S fines and for improving the die¬ 
tary standard of people. It has^t-fl.pfma^ bakery units with automatic 
equipment for production olffbfBfied-^^enriched bread in cities like 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Kaiji^ur, Madras, Bangalore, and 

Cochin. Besides funds from nfS*i3W95f!!ftrent of India, this enterprise 
received gift aid from Governi^eHfl^f^^tralia and Canada under the 
Colombo Plan. 

The daily production capacity of the Modern Bakery Plant at Goregaon 
in Bombay is 60,000 S. L. of 400 grams. The sales of this unit were worth 
about Rs. 1,40 lakhs in 1979-80.* 

The Britannia Industries is another large-scale manufacturer of bakery 
products in Bombay. It is the main competitor of the Modern Bakeries 
and matches the latter in almost all respects. 

OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 

The Mahila Grihodyoga Lijjat Papad, though of recent origin is 
a unique manufacturer of papad. This organisation of ladies has earned 
a name in the food industries in Bombay for supply of papad of good and 
wholesome quality. The sales of the organisation were to the tune of 
Rs. 5 crores in 1979-80 which appears to be quite spectacular, particularly 

* A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
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in view of the nature of the industry. It provides employment to a large 
number of women workers. 


There is a large number of flour mills, some of them registered under 
the Factories Act, while a large proportion of them are governed under 
the Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. Separate statistical data are 
not available about this most essential food industry. 

The Wallace Flour Mills with two factories in Bombay, one at Maza- 
gaon and another at Tardeo is one of the best known flour mills not only 
in Bombay but also in Western India. It is engaged in processing of wheat 
into flour, rava, etc. Its production in Bombay amounted to about 
79,197 tonnes, while the value of sales was to the tune of Rs, 11.59 crores 
in 1978-79.1 


iic^Sorns, chocolates, dairy pro- 
s' an assured demand for all 


The fruits and vegetable preservation industry has a good scope both 
in internal as well as in external markets. There is an ever increasing 
demand for these products from the areas in Gulf countries where daily 
consignments are sent by :^any kinds of units in food 

preservation and manufacture^';] 
ducts such as salted butter, 
such products. Some of the maii^|5^^ure?ssuch products in Bombay are 
as under: Mahindra Food Pro^uct^^sS^^Smith & Co., Corn Products 
Private Ltd., Herbertson Ltd., i^riters Chocolates & Canning Co., 
Poison Ltd., Britannia Biscuits, and Lyka Laboratories, 

The equipment for this indKe^S\P^®K^liir®d mainly by the Larsen 
& Toubro Ltd. and the Vulc4^t^!^PLti.*^^h in Bombay. 

VEGETABLE VANASPATI 


The principal vegetable oils extracted in Bombay are groundnut oil, 
rape seed oil, mustard oil, sesamum oil, coconut oil and many other 
non-edible oils. The domestic consumption of all the edible oils has 
increased tremendously with the rising population and standard of 
living of the people. The consumption of vegetable oils in industries has 
also considerably increased since the Second World War. The develop¬ 
ment of soap, paints and varnishes industries has stimulated the con¬ 
sumption of non-edible oils also. Castor oil consumption as a lubricant 
has also registered a considerable expansion. 

There are a few oil mills at present in Bombay. A bulk quantity of oil 
is also brought from oil mills elsewhere. 

Vanaspati is the Indian counterpart of hydrogenated oil products, 
like margarine, which are used as alternatives to animal fats. The vanaspati 
industry is the second largest food processing industry in India.* 


‘ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
* Kothari's Investor's Encyclopaedia. 
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The history of this industry in Europe dates back to the nineteenth 
century when a rapid increase in population in Europe increased the 
demand for butter. The demand out-stripped production of butter. 
Vanaspati was first imported in India from Holland, after World War I, 
due to insufficient supplies and the soaring prices of ghee. In 1938, 
about 23,000 tonnes of vanaspati was imported. The first vanaspati 
factory was established in India in 1930 with a small installed capacity. 
In 1935, two factories produced vanaspati in India. During the Second 
World War, the demand for vanaspati increased tremendously which 
gave a fillip to the development of the industry.^ 

The Tata Oil Mills, founded in 1917, is one of the oldest oil mills in 
Bombay. It has a factory at Sewri which manufactures vegetable oils, 
vanaspati, refined cooking oils, oil-cakes, toilet and washing soaps, 
toilet articles, industrial perfumes, glycerine, detergents, and allied 
products. The Sewri Plant comprises an oil mill, oil refinery and hydro¬ 
genation plant, solvent extractiopub'it, a glycerine rmit, a washing and 
toilet soap plant, a bonded ^^p^^^j^^Qther units. The company has 
two other factories, one and Calcutta. 

The Indian Vegetable PrMUrts''estaliished in 1929 manufactures 
vanaspati, margarine, refined''n^§i^jS(^i(l hard oils and organic chemi¬ 
cals in its factory at Gholapd^o |Bpnlbay. The Ahmed Oomerbhoy 
Ltd., established in 1930, mariu/asltili;^ all kinds of edible oils, refined 
oils, vanaspati as well as at Byculla. 

The Bombay Oil Indust^^tk^iriyate'established in 1948, is 
a manufacturer of vegetable oils, refined'oils and fatty acids. 

The Hindustan Lever, establl^^iiRSSfi, is another big name in the 
vanaspati industry, manufacturing soaps, detergents, edible fats, toilet 
preparations and a wide range of nutrition products. The Vegetable 
Vitamin Foods Company with a factory at Sion, produces vanaspati, 
refined oils, other edible oils and groundnut oil for industrial use. The 
Western India Vegetable Products Ltd. was founded in Bombay in 1945 to 
manufacture vanaspati, refined oils, edible oils, soaps, wax etc. It 
commenced its manufacturing activity in 1948. 

The Godrej and Boyce is another reputed concern manufacturing 
vanaspati, refined oils, soaps and detergents in Bombay. 

The above survey of the industry covers most of the reputed concerns in 
Bombay, although it is not complete. 

BEVERAGES AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS 

This group of industry is conceived to comprise the manufacture of 
beverages, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, cheroot and cigarette tobacco. 

> Ibid. 

VF 4362—19 
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As per the Annual Survey of Industries, there were 19 registered factories 
including 8 units manufacturing cigars, cigarettes, cheroot and cigarette 
tobacco in 1973-74, in Bombay. Their number declined to 17 including 
7 cigarette factories in 1975-77. The industry provided employment to 
4,668 persons in 1973-74 and 4,522 in 1975-77. Of this, employment in 
the cigarette factories was, 3,557 in 1973-74 and 3,263 in 1975-77. The 
position of capital in the total industry group and the cigarette factories 
was as under:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Total industry 


Cigarette factories 


Item 

1973-74 

1975-77 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

5,63.71 

6,29.64 

3,95.72 

4,41.61 

Working capital 

16,22.89 

14,86.99 

15,19.33 

14,23.85 

Capital investment 

23,89.13 

25,07.50 

20,79,83 

21,69,80 

Outstanding loans 

10,6fc2J!S:i 8,69 09 

-- 

10,45.77 

7,25.21 


The factories in the tq^^W 
while the cigarette factoriesTwa 
survey period. The total cos^^ 


Total emoluments 
Fuel consumed 
Material consumed 
Other inputs 
Total inputs 


jii^ed for 1,342,175 man-days 
^'n-days per annum in 1975-77 
»e computed as under:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 
ndustry Cigarette factories 

ii875-77 1973-74 1975-77 


W;m-57 '. .jpg. 99 3,72.33 4,19.93 

7, 5^ 21.80 37.20 

iTiSf.tlS'-iH'^1,03.64 27,45.89 26,52.01 

N.A. 8,56.76 N.A 7,56.66 

38,36.49 40,31,95 33,38.32 34,45.87 


The value of plant and machinery was of the order of Rs. 7,42.86 
lakhs in 1973-74 and Rs. 10,04.31 lakhs in 1975-77 for the total industry. 
The value of plant and machinery of the cigarette factories was 
Rs. 6,16.83 lakhs and Rs. 7,96.18 lakhs in the years under study. 


The structure of output as pet the surveys can be studied by the following 
figures:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 

Total 

industry 

Cigarette factories 

1973-74 

1975-77 

1973-74 

1975-77 

Value of products.. 

. 49,50.07 

48,67.20 

42,73.38 

40,89.95 

Value of other output 

N A. 

3,20.46 

N.A. 

2,80.41 

Total output 

, 49,65.98 

51,87.66 

42,88.63 

43,70.36 

Value added on manufacture . 

. 10,52.12 

10,64.99 

8,88.54 

8,54.74 
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The factory payments of the beverages and cigarette factories taken 
together were computed at Rs. 1,31.47 lakhs and of cigarette factories 
at above Rs. 1,06.77 lakhs, while the net income of the total industry 
was computed at Rs. 9,33.52 lakhs and of the cigarette factories at 
Rs. 7,47.97 lakhs in 1975-77 survey. 


The above statistical analysis brings home some plausible conclusions. 
There were no sure signs of decline in the beverages and tobacco industry 
in Bombay from 1973-74 to 1975-77. In fact the invested capital, emolu¬ 
ments paid, total inputs and total output of the industry showed a rise. 
The same conclusion holds good for the cigarette factories. The ratio of 
total output to total inputs shows the high rate of profitability of this 
industry. The value added on manufacture which is about 25 per 
cent of the total inputs shows the satisfactory position of the entire 
industry in Bombay. The proportion of net income to invested capital 
in the total industry shows cjf^returns on investment. This 

rate is still higher in the cas(^^4t^||^^fe^Tactories. 

Though beverages were Bombay in old days, they 

acquired an increasing demanfi^^^^^-^inning of this century. The 
demand has always been on tJi^ra^rea^ with growing urbanization, 
industrialisation and rise in moniyAhcb^es. The Parle Products Pvt. Ltd. 
with a factory at Vile Parle was in 1950. It is a leading 

concern manufacturing aerat^'tWhiersLi Df^ifferent kinds, biscuits and 
toffees. Its sales turnover was to Jthe tune ■ ^ iRs. 1,05 crores in 1978-79.^ 


The Imperial Tobacco Companjni|ai I^%n company, is the oldest in 
Bombay manufacturing cigarettes, cigars and smoking tobacco. Incorpo¬ 
rated in 1910 it has a factory atParel, besides five others in other States of 
India. The Golden Tobacco Co. was the next to be established in Bombay 
in 1930, It has. a factory at Vile Parle, besides another at Baroda. It is 
by far the biggest manufacturer of cigarettes, pipe tobaccos and cigars, 
in Bombay. Its, total sales turnover was Rs. 66.79 crores in 1978-79 and 
Rs. 76.09 crores in 1979-80.® The Gamadia Factories Ltd., established 
in 1931 has a cigarette manufacturing uifit at Mahalaxmi under the firm 
name of Masters Tobacco Co. (India). The Godfrey Phillips India is 
another large-scale manufacturer of cigarettes, cigars, and pipe tobaccos 
with a factory at Chakala (Andheri East), This foreign concern was 
incorporated in 1936 and has a subsidiary concern at Gaziabad in Uttar 
Pradesh. The turnover of its sales amounted to Rs. 70.04 crores in 


1979-80. 


^ A State-wise Picture of Large Scale Industrial Activity, 1981. 
» Ibid. 

VF 4362--19a 
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LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 

It is one of the oldest cottage industries of Bombay which flourished 
mainly because of the natural advantage offered by large cattle popula¬ 
tion in the hinterland. As mentioned earlier the first leather tannery and 
factory worked by machinery was established in Bombay in 1887 by 
Sir Adamji Peerbhoy at Dharavi. The leather industry provided employ¬ 
ment to 5,500 workers in 1901. The growth of the industry was accelera¬ 
ted under the impetus of the two World Wars. Though there are many 
factories working with varying degrees of mechanisation, the bulk 
of the footwear, especially the indigenous varieties, is produced with 
handicraft techniques by craftsmen financed by other businessmen. 

As per the 1961 Census the leather and leather products industry in 

Greater Bombay provided employment to 12,945 persons. This might 

be inclusive of factory employment as also persons in the household 
industry. In the nature of thing^the’.^ployment in the household leather 
products industry is highw'^^hj|h,at |^j^tories. 

In Bombay, there are 48'%^S^ra0f^Sii^!^es engaged in the manufacture 
of leather and leather provide employment to 3,327 

persons, of which 2,807 are growing mechanisation in the 

industry which requires less li^Pur^s umited the scope for employment. 
Besides, the scope for develoji^M (if me_industry in Bombay is extremely 
limited due to paucity of ^jwfief ptoflutibn aspect of the industry and 
restrictions by municipal ajuthpritids; ’(jo^s and sheep skins and cattle 
hides are obtained from the Deonar slalfghter house as also from parts 
of Maharashtra and Gujar^-’^l^^bp'y' Finished and semi-finished 
leather is obtained by processing hides and skins. The oldest known 
tanning process in India called, ‘East India Tanning’ has been in vogue 
for the past two centuries. About 15 to 20 years ago the wet-blue chrome 
process was introduced. In this process bichromate and other chemicals 
are used to produce semi-tanned leather. The semi-finished leather is 
processed exquisitely so as to manufacture footwear, wallet, leather 
garments, handbags, and fur products. 

Bombay is the main centre for industrial leather. The share of Bombay 
in the exports of finished leather and quality products to the East 
European Countries, North America, Japan, Sweden, Yugoslavia, the U.K. 
and many Pacific countries is quite large.^ 

The Carona Sahu & Co. established in 1953 is one of the largest manu¬ 
facturers of leather-wear not only in Bombay but also in India. It has 
a modern factory at Jogeshwari which manufactures leather, rubber and 

^ India exports around 8 per cent of the world exports of finished leather and goods. 

The country has immense potentialities for incieasing exports, particularly to 

East Germany and Romania. 
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canvas shoes, and a wide range of P.V.C. footwear. Its authorised and 
subscribed capital are Rs. 50 lakhs and Rs. 48 lakhs, respectively. The 
analysis of its working is given below:— 

1979 1978 ‘ 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Total Current Assets 

774.05 

675.27 

Total Assets 

845.06 

742.72 

Total Current Liabilities 

460.60 

395.03 

Total Liabilities and Net Worth 

445.06 

742.72 

Sales 

.. 17,36.57 

14,64.18 


The Bhor Industries (1943), with factories on Veer Savarkar Road and 
at Borivli though not a leather manufacturing unit as such, is a well-known 
enterprise manufacturing foam leather, furnishing foam cloth, flooring 
and sheeting. It exports these a^Mo Western cormtries and South 
East Asia. 

As per the Annual Survey^p^nmiiltwi]f975-77), the 48 factories in 
Bombay provided employmdsit"to 3,327 persons of whom 2,807 were 
workers. The fixed capital d)^<;|^^^^di^es was Rs. 1,10,22,000, while 
the working: capital amounted 1,000. The capital investment 

in these concerns was of the o|d|r ,idf ^s: 5,43,42,000. Their outstanding 
loans were as high as Rs. 3,38?^.Q0Q-'dblfefactories worked for 9,56,491 
man-days per annum durin^ffee^suiypy^^iod. The leather industry in 
Bombay paid Rs. 1,30,52,0 %J>yxWay ^pfJ ^ages to workers, while the 
emoluments to all employees in"?hp ihdui^ amounted to Rs. 1,83,23,000. 

The leather and leather priSiH ^Series consumed raw material 
worth Rs. 8, 63,50,000, the value of fuel consumption being Rs. 23,23,000. 
The total value of inputs in the factories was Rs. 13,07,01,000. 
The estimated value of plant and machinery of the factories was 
Rs. 1,43,50,000. 

The value of total output of the industry in Bombay was as 
high as Rs. 16,18,81,000 which comprised the value of products, 
Rs. 12,46,24,000 and the value of other output, Rr. 3,72,57,000 per year. 
After allowing a depreciation of Rs. 14,51,000, the net value added 
on manufactore of the industry was Rs. 2,97,30,000 per annum. The net 
annual income of the faotories was of the order of Rs. 2,48,21,000. 

The above statistics lead us to some interesting conclusions. The 
leather, and leather products industry is less capital intensive but 
more labour intensive. The proportion of fixed capital to capital invest¬ 
ment is quite modest. It is also noteworthy that though this is a labour 

^ Kothari's Economic and Industrial Guide, 1980-81. 
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intensive industry, its employment potential appears to be very modest. 
This might be because of the fact that more and more jobs in the factories 
are now performed by mechanised processes which require less labour. The 
share of wages and emoluments in total inputs of the factories is quite 
low. The fuel requirements of the industry are not very high. The propor¬ 
tions of value added on manufacture and net income of the factories to 
the value of total output are very high. This brings home the fact that 
the industry pays handsome returns on capital. 

Besides the registered factories enumerated by the Annual Survey, 
there are hundreds of establishments working with varying degrees of 
mechanisation. There are also hundreds of artisans making indigenous 
varieties of footwear who work on a household industry pattern. Although 
some of these small units are managed by the artisans on a proprietary 
basis, quite a large number of them are managed by entrepreneurs who 
supply the artisans the necessary material and get the articles manu¬ 
factured on piece wages. are indeed very small, judged 

either from employment or/CEg^iSiill^f^^.-and almost all of them work 
on traditional techniques the sewing and cutting 

machines. “ Of the total two thirds engage less than 

3 employees.Three-l^arters of^me total (non-factory units) have 

their total production capital b^l<i^\y*l|^ ^0.”* 

The demand for the footwe^ ^ i|o|il®Mkedly elastic. P. V, C. footwear 
are however replacing leath#’^|o^wear6n,an increasing scale. P. V. C. 
footwear are cheaper than ]i^.|eather goods. The use of what is known 
as industrial leather has come increasingly in vogue during the last about 
15 years. There appears to be aJ tifidfcnfSv^owards standardisation of pro¬ 
ducts, though there are obvious limitations in this respect. Shoe-making 
industry affords a large scope for use of mechanical devices in large- 
scale sector than chappal making. The scope of mechanical techniques 
in chappal making is far more limited in view of the very small amount 
of leather required, and the very wide variety of straps that form the upper 
part of the product. “ In fact that is why perhaps no powerful competition 
in producing chappals on a large scale, as in shoes, has so far arisen and 
the handicraft technique occupies a virtual monopoly in this field. It 
is however possible to use some of the improved techniques used in shoe 
manufacture in preparing the sole.” 

“ The large-scale producers are by far the deadliest competitors of the 
small shoe manufacturer. If the scope of standardisation in the shoe 
branch of fooiwear is comparatively limited as compared to other indus¬ 
tries, it is a more limited in chappal. The conditions here do not favour 
only large-scale production.”^ 

• Prof. Lakdawala and Prof. Sandesara, Small Industry in a Big City, 1960. 

1 Prof. Lakdawala and Prof. Sandesara, op. cit. 
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WOOD PRODUCTS, FURNITURE AND FIXTURE 

Furniture manufacturing is a very old industrir of Bombay. With the 
establishment of rule of the British and the settlement of Europeans 
there was an increasing demand for wood furniture. Besides Europeans, 
the Parsis and the elite among Gujaratis, Muslims and Hindus were the 
customers of wood furniture. During those days, however, it was not 
an organised industry; a few proprietors used to employ some carpenters 
for making various articles. The wood wa‘ procured from Central Provin¬ 
ces, Malabar coast as well as Burma. The Burma teak as also the 
Malabar teak were chosen by the connoissure. These varieties are however 
not available at present as imports from Burma are banned, and the 
Malabar teak has almost been extinct. The good quality furniture of the 
present day is made of what is known as C. P. teak and that brought 
from the Nasik forests. 



Furniture of old days was of a heavier type with a lot of decorative 
designs. The shift, at presentowards dainty furniture, with 
less of teak contents and mofe^6f‘4^rlOT^#cipd covered with veneer and 
formica lamination. The en^^^s ^now .^^j^Sf upholstery and furnishing 
cloth. 


The Kamdai Private Limited^ir6§p^®ed in 1934, has a big furniture 
factory at Chinchpokli. It enjojts a tepuitaiion for quality of the products. 

The N. R. Jasani Ltd. manuf^^- - -" -.-,-- 1 -.-... 

as well as office and house 
(West). There are many ot 
cottage units. 


.■v^oden and upholstered furniture 
.m'JtorSfe its factory at Jogeshwari 
, .„..-y of them small-scale or 


As per the >*ainual Survey ofutfdtiltnel! there were 95 registered facto¬ 
ries employing 3,441 persons in 1973-74 and 108 factories employing 
2,909 persons in 1975-77. The position of capital of the factories was 
as under ;— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 


1973-74 

1975-77 

Fixed capital 

* • 

3,71.43 

1,31.92 

Working capital 

• • 

2,04.39 

2,67.23 

Capital invested 

. • 

6,76.64 

4,15.43 

Outstanding loans 


3,80.14 

2,66.02 


There appears to be a dechne in the capital of the factories in Bombay 
in spite of the rise in their number. They worked for 822,182 man-days 
per annum in 1975-77- 
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The cost structure of the Bombay factories was as under. The figures 
reveal annual averages in the survey periods ; — 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 


1973-74 

1975-77 

Total emoluments 


1,29.59 

1,96.44 

Fuel consumption .. 


28.57 

22.65 

Material consumed .. 


39.91 

5,60.45 

Other inputs 


N.A. 

1,14.91 

Total inputs 


4,89.11 

6,98.01 


The value of output is detailed below 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Item 


1973-74 


1975-77 


Value of products .. 

6,89.34 

8,90.75 

Value of other output 

N.A. 

85.15 

Total output ., 

7,13.64 

9,75.90 

Depreciation .. 

20.78 

13.29 

Value added on manufacture ^ 1. 

2,03.74 

2,64.60 


The net income of the f§ 
per annum during 1975-77. 


nbay was Rs. 2,23.93 lakhs 

I 

- J 

^^some (rf^clusions about the industry 


The above statistics lead 
in Bombay. The ratio of output ;t(5:^Q|qF4inputs shows the profitability 
in the industry. The value added on manufacture was almost 35 per cent 
of the total inputs. This also shows the profitability in the industry. The 
value added on manufacture was about 65 per cent of the invested capital. 
It is suggestive of the high returns on capital in the wood products and 
furniture industry. 


Besides furniture making in the city, a huge quantity of articles are 
brought for sale from Ulhasnagar and adjoining areas. The Ulhasnagar 
products are cheaper than those made in Bombay although they are 
generally inferior in quality. The wooden furniture industry faces com¬ 
petition from articles of steel, particularly of the folding variety. Though 
local carpenters are the largest in number, the Pimjabi carpenters have 
lately entered the Bombay furniture industry. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARD INDUSTRY 

The paper and paper board industry is a consumer goods industry. 
Though the production and use of paper was not unknown in India even 
prior to the advent of the machine made paper, the history of the industry 
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in India is traceable to the year 1870, when the first modern paper mill 
was established on the banks of the Hooghly in Calcutta. By 1900 there 
were eight paper mills in the country producing over 20 thousand tons of 
paper per annum. The manufacture of paper increased from 20 thousand 
tons in 190Cito 84,100 tons in 1940 and to 11,583 tons in 1950.i Indian 
paper was confronted with foreign competition till the First World War. 
However the Swadeshi Movement gave a fillip to the industry along with 
many indigenous industries. The condition of the industry improved 
during the war as the supplies of paper were curtailed due to the war. 
The cessation of the war initiated a slump in the industry, which was 
mainly on account of foreign competition. On the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board the Government of India granted protection to certain 
classes of paper in 1925. This acted as a stimulus and the industry picked 
up the pace of growth. Except for a short-lived aberration in 1930 the 
industry registered a rising trend in the subsequent period. The protec¬ 
tion was extended from time tflt^e,^^hifih showered benefits on the 


industry. I'he Second Wc 
industry as the supplies of Pt^g^papg^ 

There are four paper mills 
of paper manufactured by the : 


a further impetus to the 
I curtailed. 

and suburbs. The varieties 
fey include all kinds of writing 


and printing paper except news]ifii|tj qnd straw boards and other boards. 


Q.f water and existence of well 
houses, technocrats and 


Excellent facilities of a port, a;^ul^i^!, 
established markets, banks 
skilled labour have contribUpd^tD thevbsi^lishment of this industry, 
though the main raw materialWai^ notSically available. The Bombay 
paper industry enjoys the advantage? o^^ady availability of chemicals 
and dye-stuffs locally. 


The history of paper industry in Bombay is traceable to 1862 when 
the Girgaum Paper Mill was established. It was also the oldest paper 
mill in India. Its production was of the order of 250 tons in 1908.® The 
subsequent history or fate of the factory is however not known. 

The paper products, and printing and publishing industry of Bombay 
is composed of 646 factories which provided employment to about 26,166 
persons. The value of output of the factories is about Rs. 1,15,11.60 
lakhs, the value added on manufacture being Rs. 30,28.58 lakhs. This 
industry is conceived to cover manufacture of paper and paper boards; 
containers and boxes of paper; printing and publishing of newspapers, 
periodicals, books, journals, maps, preparation of envelopes, picture 
post-cards, embossing and allied activities. Of the 646 factories, about 
13 are engaged in printing and publishing of newspapers, and 87 in 
printing and publishing of periodicals, books, journals, maps, etc. The 


1 N. S. R. Shastri, “A Statistical Study of India’s Industrial Development "(Article). 
“ Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 1909, p. 502. 
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detailed statistics of the industry in Bombay, as per the Annual Survey of 
Industries in 1973-74 and 1975-77 are given below. The figures reveal 
annual averages. 


TABLE No. 15 


Paper and Paper Products, and Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries 


Item 


1. No. of estimated factories 

2. Fixed capital 

3. Working capital 

4. Capital investment 

5. Outstanding loans 

6. Man-days worked 

7. All workers 

8. All employees 

9. Wages to workers 

10. Total emoluments 

11. Fuel consumed 

12. Material consumed 

13. Other input! 

14. Total inputs 

15. Plant and machinery 

16. Value of produc ts 

17. Value of other output 

18. Total output 

19. Depreciation 

20. Value added on manufacture 

21. Factory payments 

22. Net income 



(Rs. in lakhs) 


1973-74 

1975-77 

588 

646 

24,64.43 

27,66.14 

16,22.89 

19,77.61 

44,05.48 

46,09.33 

27,33.47 

29,38.49 

N. A. 

77,90,154 

24,640 

19,654 

32,198 

26,166 

9,75.87 

10,20.48 

15,35.98 

16,99.19 

1,21.28 

2,12.70 

57,85.24 

66,42.45 

N.A. 

13,34.63 

66,66.88 

81,89.78 

43,94.11 

36,94.33 

80,22.04 

92,81.39 

N.A. 

23,30.21 

96,63.70 

1,15,11.60 

2,23.33 

2,93.24 

27,73.48 

30,28.58 

N.A. 

6,17.43 


24,11.14 


PRINTING PRESSES 

The first Printing Press appears to have been established in Bombay 
in 1674 in consequence of a letter despatched by the Deputy Governor 
and Council of Bombay to the Court of Directors in 1670. Thereupon 
the Court of Directors established a press in 1674 with an imported 
printing press, type and paper, and a printer sent from England.* From 
that date upto 1778 no information is available regarding printing presses 

* Bombay Gazette, 1st July 1906, India Ofiice Records. 
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in Bombay. In 1778 a Parsi appears to have performed English printing. 
The following 20 years witnessed the introduction of journalism and 
the establishment of regular printing presses, for example, the Bombay 
Gazette press founded by Douglas Nicholson and the Bombay Courier 
press which commenced work in 1790. 

There was a tremendous difficulty in getting skilled and educated 
compositors. At the close of the 18th century presses and newspapers 
were subjected to various restrictions, one of them being that no article 
could be published without prior permission of the Chief Secretary to 
Government. But several of these disabilities were removed during the 
Governorship of Moimtstuart Elphinstone, and by 1835 the presses 
had become practically free from official interference. 

As regards native printing presses the earliest appears to have been 
the Bombay Samachar press, opened in 1812, which published the first 
edition of the Bombay Samachar in 1822.^ About 1830 Government 
opened a press for their ow^flP^l|;;publications which was afterwards 
handed over to the Bycyi^-^i^^^^^^pciety, in 1848, which had 
a monopoly for GovernmSiM|>rn^]^^?^]|l'' 

By 1867 Bombay containe^ib^.^-^’^&ting presses, the chief among 
which were the presses of India, Bombay Gazette, 

Byculla Education Society, d^rip^Krishnaji, Imperial, Oriental, Indu 
Prakash, Jam-e-Jamshed, Ak^i^S^at^gar and Darpan. By 1878, the 
number of presses had incre^a^^3;7^te^ding the Government Central 
Press which was established8'^.--Of Jhese, 48 were under Indian 
proprietorsliip. Of the latterf^ issued irtwspapcrs and periodicals and 
the remainder performed job pij^tipg’^f various kinds. In 1909 there 
were 120 printing presses in the city. 

During the course of this century, printing presses have multiplied in 
number, and have equipped themselves with modern machinery. There 
is considerable improvement in the mode of printing, and diversi¬ 
fication in tlie range of printing from stationery items to the most 
sophisticated lithographic printing and art printing. The newspapers in 
Bombay have mammoth printing presses. For example, the presses of 
the Times of India Group of newq)apers, the Indian Express Group, the 
Free Press Journal Group, the Bombay Samachar, the Mumbai Sakai, 
the Blitz and many others in the field have mammoth machinery. 
They employ a con.siderable number of skilled workers and trained 
supervisory personnel. 

The Government Central Press, now located on the Marine Drive, is one 
of the biggest printing organisations in Bombay. Originally established 

* Gujarati type was moulded in Bombay Cor the first time in 1797 by a Parsi 

printer working in Bombay Courier Press. 
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for the printing of Government orders and secret documents, the Press 
now prints all Government reports, notifications, Acts and rules, the 
weekly Government Gazette, Budget publications, many Government 
periodicals, publicity literatures, folders and posters, etc., State lottery 
tickets, prestigious volumes for Education Department, Maharashtra State 
Board for Literature and Culture. The Government Central Press, 
Bombay, is now one of the prestigious institutions of the Government of 
Maharashtra which caters to the needs of various Government Depart¬ 
ments of the State. The Printing Press is equipped with modern 
Letterpress and Offset machines with sophisticated equipments such as 
photocomposition machines, photopolymer plate-making unit. There are 
1,935 employees working in the Press. This Press has bagged several 
National Awards for Excellence in Printing in competition with theprivate 
presses. The Joint Management Council and various Shop Floor Councils 
are actively functioning in the organisation. 

The Bennett Coleman and Cij^paRy, established in 1838, has a huge 
press in its building near tlt@^\hf^fet^^)^inus Railway Station. It is 
engaged in printing and 'ofl^wspapers and periodicals 

including a year book. It ijcipbiisBes tire' following publications and 
periodicals from Bombay : T^y-Tin^^bf^ Andia, the Maharashtra Times, 
the Navbharat Times, the Ec(\nmw*fTp^es, the Evening News of India, 
the Illustrated Weekly of Indid, hkdt^yug, Femina, Filmfare, Madhuri, 
Dinaman, Youth Times, Parag^^Mu^^ence Today, Indrajal Comics 
and Times of India Directoi^fC^ikar 31^. 

The Indian Express Newspapers (Bombay) Limited was established 
in 1936 and has a huge pres^Pj^fe qwj% building at Nariman Point. It 
prints and publishes a chain of newspapers and periodicals mentioned 
below : The Indian Express, the Lokasatta, the Financial Express, the 
Sunday Standard and the Screen. The Free Press Journal, the Navashakti, 
the Free Press Bulletin and Janmabhoomi are published by the Free Press 
Group in Bombay. It has also a big press which was damaged in a recent 
fire. The Mumbai Samachar, one of the oldest vernacular newspapers, 
enjoys a wide patronage among Gujarati readers, and is equipped with a big 
press. The Blitz which is published in English as well as in many vernacular 
languages also enjoys a large readership. The company has started a daily 
under the name the Daily. 

There are several other printing presses in Bombay which undertake 
printing of books, magazines, maps, art printing work, etc. Many of them 
have earned a name as eminent publishing companies. 

It may be useful to mention a few of the companies engaged in the paper* 
paper board and packaging materials industry in Bombay. The Vakil 
and Sons Private Limited, established in 1928, is one^of the large letter- 
press, offset and silk-screen printers in Bombay. It has two plants in 
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Bombay which are equipped for composing, processing and plate-making, 
printing, hot-stamping and embossing. It prints publicity literature, 
art books, art magazines, books, art calendars, etc. The I.T.C. Limited, 
established in 1910, has a unit at Parel (5 units outside the State) which 
is engaged in printing and packaging material. Sai Giridhara Supply 
Co., established in 1966, has a factory at Wadala which manufactures 
telex paper rolls, adding and calculating machine rolls and teleprinter 
reperforator tapes. 

Avadhoot Industries (1964) has a factory at Andheri which manu¬ 
factures paper packaging material and light to heavy duty containers. 
The Colour Cartons Limited (1948) manufactures at its factory at Bhandup 
a range of paper based and laminated industrial packaging materials, 
e.g. cartons, boxes, labels, wrappers, catch covers with multi-colour 
printing by offset and letter press processes. 

ThePai Paper and Allied Industries (1957), with two units in Bombay 
e.g., at Worli and Dhuruwadi,-|n^iti^a^tures reperforator parchment tapes 
for auto telex, computers machines, teleprinter tapes, 

telex rolls, paper rolls for^:aid^^^^SS£eIectronic equipment, flexible 
packaging materials, and cop^^^^i;||ucts hke paper napkins, toilet 
paper rolls, etc. The Paper Packaging Limited (1969) has 

a factory at Kandivli which m^ri^ifa^tdrte corrugated boxes, rolls, sheets, 
heavy-duty shipping contain^^l ^^l^^er packaging requisites. The 
R.M.D.C. Press Private Liij^^B^^^M^h^th a factory at Worli manu¬ 
factures packaging materiip,_^prihted\^ph^ues for three nationalised 
banks, and undertakes printing of magazines, books, etc.^ 

The Kores (India), a foreignplants at Worli and Thane 
wherein are manufactured carbon papers, duplicating stencils and inks, 
ribbons and many other stationery articles. The Coates India, another 
foreign company, incorporated in 1947, owns a factory at Chandivli 
in Bombay which manufactures printing inks, synthetic resins and 
stationery articles. 

The above survey of some units is by no means complete in the 
absence of availability of information. 

WATCHES AND CLOCKS MANUFACTURING 

The clock manufacturing industry in India originated in 1926 during 
which year the first tower clock was made in India by Dr. H. Parameshwa- 
ran.® Such clocks have since been set up in public buildings, particularly 
in South India. Commercial production of clocks in India was however 
taken up in 1932 by the Indian Clock Manufacturing Co. at Tatanagar. 

' Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory, 1976. 

“ Wealth of India, Industrial Products, Part II. 
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Later a factory in Bombay city and another in Bhavnagar commenced 
production of non-striking, 8-day winding, round or rectangular shaped 
clocks.^ 


Another firm in Bombay, the Favre Leuba Limited, was granted 
a licence in June 1956 to produce watches in collaboration with a French 
concern. The annual capacity of this unit at the end of the 5th year of its 
commencement of production (1961) was 3,10,000 watches. The third 
unit in Bombay was sanctioned in 1960 with an annual production 
capacity of 3,00,000 watches in collaboration with a West German firm. 
The fourth firm manufacturing watches in Bombay was granted produc¬ 
tion licence in the first year of the Third Plan (1962-63). The annual installed 
capacity of this firm was 3,00,000 watches.^ 


Bombay has thus provided a congenial home to the watch making 
industry. Prior to the development of the indigenous industry watches 
were imported from Switzerlan d,, Great Britain, West Germany and 


Japan, while clocks were imj 
France, Italy and Japan.® 

The raw materials for t 
brass strips, stainless steel, 
components are made from lep^ 
spring is made from straight )ci 
and hair springs of phos- 
watches and clocks have ti 
the parts of watches were 
tuents were gradually reduci 


^i^>-\^est Germany, Great Britain, 

A 

fk' 

ustry constitute brass rods, 
Itrips and rods. Some of the 
br special leaded nickel. Main 
and silico manganese steel, 
4. Special steels and brass for 
heTir(i;p<^rf^ Upto 1961-62, almost all 
^ted,' afte|/which the imported consti- 


The HES Limited with a fact^)iy^ Joglshwari was established in 1946 
for the manufacture of alarm time-pieces and level clocks. It has tech¬ 
nical collaboration with a foreign firm of Czechoslovakia. The Favre 
Leuba & Co. is an old dealer in watches and alarm time-pieces established 
in Bombay about 1850. It has now started manufacturing activity as well, 


RARE EARTHS 

Rare earths comprise a group of precious elements with a wide variety 
of uses in industry and science. The Thorium Plant at Trombay produces 
thorium nitrate, thorium oxide, thorium hydrocarbonate and many 
other elements which are useful not only in industry but also as fuel 
for atomic reactors. It is therefore felt necessary to give a brief account 
of this industry and scientific programme which has also an interesting 
history. 

^ Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 
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INIDAN RARE EARTHS LIMITED 

In the early part of this century large bundles of coir and coconut fibre 
used to be shipped to Europe from the Western Coastal regions of India. 
The presence of fine particles of a shining yellowish-brown sand in the 
bimdles aroused the curiosity of scientists, eminent among whom was 
Mr. Schemberg, a German Chemist. They identified in 1909 that these 
beach sands contained monazite. The Geological Survey of India which 
took up the investigation later, established the presence of extensive 
deposits of monazite in parts of Kerala and Tamil Nadu coastal areas. 
Geologically, monazite is a constituent of the old crystalline rocks of 
the Archaeiin or pre-Cambrian Age (several himdred million years 
old) in parts of the Nilgiri and adjoining hills of the Western Ghats. 
With the passage of time, these rocks got disintegrated and the sands 
were carried to the Arabian sea through water streams. Owing to 
the peculiar disposition of the underwater sea currents and sand bars 
existing in the coastal areas, hjavier particles of mineral sands like 
monazite and ilmenite got th^ beaches or in shallow waters 

through a natural procesa;'^t; sg fer^ jiCT^'these deposits are valuable 
sources of rare earths, a gr^^'pj^fe^^^ with a wide variety of uses in 
industry and science. 

During the early period fo^bw^^pdiscovery, monazite was freely 
exported. In 1948, when the C^itra^eht of India set up the Atomic 
Energy Commission under the. Chi^Sl^ship of the late Dr. Homi 
Bhabha, one of the first ste^ la^^.pyrt^Commission was to stop the 
export of monazite and conat ^tt^a comfi j/ttee to investigate the possi¬ 
bility of setting up a facility t^TdCbW'tli^ mineral for the production of 
rare earths on a commercial s^ftf^Si^S^ust 1950, Indian Rare Earths 
Limited (IRE) was registered at Bombay as a private limited company 
jointly owned by Government of India and the then Government of 
Travancore Cochin State. Later, the State Government’s shares were 
handed over to the Government of India, and the IRE became a full- 
fledged Central Government Undertaking under the Department of 
Atomic Energy. The company took up the construction of the Rare 
Earths Plant in April 1951 at Alwaye in collaboration with a French firm, 
Societe des Produits Chimiques des Terres Rares (now Rhone Poulene) 
which provided the necessary process details and technical assistance. 
The plant was commissioned in the following years. Besides the rare 
earths plant, in the late fifties and early sixties, when the Atomic Energy 
Establishment, Trombay (now Bhabha Atomic Research Centre) was 
in the early stages of development, the company played an important part 
in the construction of some of the facilities at Trombay. 

The IRE employs about 2000 persons at its factories and offices. Another 
3000 people work for the contractors in seasonal operations like sand 
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collection, sand transportation, cargo loading, etc. The Rare Earths 
Division of the company manages the Rare Earth Plant at Alwaye. 
Monazite, a phosphate of rare earths and thorium, after it is separated 
from the other minerals at the sand separation units of the Mineral 
Division, is sent to this plant, where it is chemically treated and processed 
to produce a wide range of industrial chemicals. The products are rare 
earth chloride, rare earths fluoride, rare earths oxide, trisodium phosphate, 
thorium hydroxide and certain pure compounds of individual rare earths 
like cerium lanthanum, etc. Except for thorium hydroxide which is sent 
to the Thorium Plant at Trombay, the other products are marketed by 
the Rare Earths Division. 


THORIUM PLANT 

The Thorium Plant was one of the first few facilities built by the IRE 
for the Department of Atomic Energy at Trombay. The company is 
operating the plant on behalf of Government since 1955. 


The crude hydroxide conc 9 q^a 1 |f^^ 
at Alwaye is the feed raateri^tipW 
nitrate and thorium oxide, 
and rare earths fluoride. 

Thorium products have ii^dii 
industry, refractories, polishing'c^i|i 
resistant alloys and so on, ^ 
potential as a fuel for the^^^^^LSfS^^ reactors 
With the present annual out ^ ~t of abotJ^ d 60 tonnes of thorium nitrate 

. 5 i,^e company not only meets the 

ntry but also exports to countries. 


ed at the Rare Earths Factory 
>e end products are thorium 
^'ther compounds of thorium 

pplications in the gas mantle 
s, in the manufacture of heat 
^prtance of thorium lies in its 


and a few other products of 
entire industrial demands in ih 
such as U.S.A., U.K., Iran, U.A.R., Japan, Turkey, Sri Lanka, Bangla 
Desh, Pakistan, West Germany and Spain. The main products of the 
Thorium Plant at Bombay are Thorium Nitrate, Thorium Oxide, and 
Thorium Hydrocarbonate. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Electricity played a vital role in the development and modernisation 
of Bombay to its status as one of the few large cities in the world. Its 
importance in the development of modern industry in this industrial 
Metropolis cannot be exaggerated. The history of electricity in Bombay 
began with the establishment of the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply 
Company in 1910 which started generation, transmission and distribution 
of electrical energy from its hydro-electric power station at Khopoli. 
The geographic location of Bombay near hydro-electricity sources lent 
it an advantage of great magnitude. It is also stated that the Tatas, with 
a business vision, established the Khopoli station with their eye on 
the prospective demand from Bombay. 
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Though the year of introduction of electricity in Bombay is not known, 
electric lighting appears to have been introduced in the cotton mills in 
Bombay for the first time in 1893. The Finlay Mill, established in Bombay 
in 1907, was the first completely electrically driven cotton mill in India. 
With a few exceptions, Bombay millowners were not inclined to encourage 
the Tata scheme for hydro-electricity, but preferred to wait and watch 
the practical results of the electric drive in the local mills. The painstaking 
efforts of Sir Dorabji Tata bore fruit in the form of the Khopoli project 
and power was switched on for the Bombay cotton mills on February 8, 
1915 by Lord Willingdon, the Governor. 

The Khopoli power house was fitted with Turbo-generators and electri¬ 
cal plants of the Western type that had been in successful operation in 
large hydro-electric power stations in Europe and the United States. 
Electricity v^as then generated at a pressure of 5,000 volts and was raised 
by transformers to 10,000 volts at which pressure the current was conduc¬ 
ted to Bombay by high ten^ifrSSlmi^ion wires. The length from 
generation to receiving st^%i^.Jlti0Kj^^g,is 43 miles. The receiving 
station in Bombay was 

The scheme was found to M so^c^rMing that the Tatas undertook 
another hydro-electricity schel^ aL^Sjtl^ Valley, about 12 miles to the 
north of Lonavala. This scheI^^e''^\ya^ .taken up by incorporation of the 
Andhra Valley Power Supply ^^paiiMin 1916. It embraced the genera¬ 
tion of 60,000 KVA by wat4jr'ppy^'wtivi^ransm over 56 miles at 
100,000 volts and distributic^iU^^kconsumers in Bombay.^ 

In the nature of things there'was an evwincreasing demand for power 
in Bombay. This encouraged tS^'TatlS'Id'Establish the third hydro-electric 
power compiiny in 1919, namely, the Tata Power Company with a genera¬ 
tion station at Bhira near Bombay. The genera) ion of hydro-electricity 
in the vicinity of the city was a great boon for it. The pioneering efforts 
of the Tatas in this field were unmatched in those days in India. 

Even with the expansion of the generation capacity of the above power 
stations, the demand in Bombay was insatiable. It was therefore imperative 
on the part of the Government to search and strive for additional sources 
for power. Accordingly the Koyana Hydro-Electricity Project was 
incorporated It was followed by a number of other power generation 
projects, such as, the Tarapur nuclear power project, and thermal power 
stations at Nashik, Bhusawal, Parli Vaijnath, Koradi, etc. 

At present electricity generation and transmission is being done in 
Bombay by the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company. This 
company has generation station at Trombay, besides another at Khopoli. 
It has its receiving stations at Bombay and surrounding areas. The Tata 

S. M. Rutnagui, op. cit. 

2 Ibid. 

VF 4362—20 
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Power Company also has a generating station at Trombay, besides the one 
at Bhira. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Company has also a generation 
station at Trombay and another at Bhivpuri. It has also receiving stations 
in Bombay and the surrounding areas. 

The electricity requirements of Greater Bombay are met by the Tata 
Hydro-Electric system through three distribution agencies, namely the 
BEST in the island of Bombay, the Bombay Suburban Electric Supply 
Company covering areas of the western suburbs and southern parts of 
eastern suburbs and the Thana Electric Supply Company covering the 
northern areas of the eastern suburbs.^ In addition to this, direct supplies 
are also made from the Tata Hydro-Electric system to consumers with 
huge load demand like the railways, textile mills and a few other 
industries. 

The supply of power from Tata Hydro-Electric system is met not only 
from out of their own generatior^at'^opoli, Andhra Valley, Bhira and 
Trombay but also from pur^fi^-^Jml^^Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board. 

In 1970-71 total sales froffi^im^rS^System were placed at 5,251 
million KWH of which 2,59$^flj|^^KWH were sold to textiles and 
other industries. Railways acclju^ted ,|or 322 million KWH while the 
rest was sold to licencees. The J^4^iW,^(>Electric system serves an area 
of about 1,000 sq. miles wlj^5jtP|^endsrr^r the Bombay-Pune region. 
The actual sales out of tfiVsystefeifOjl^eater Bombay are, however, 
not precisely known. 

Generation of power by the IfeW^stBHwas estimated at 3,065 million 
KWH during 1970-71, of which 1,764 million KWH was thermal power. 

BOMBAY ELECTRIC SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT 
UNDERTAKING 

The BEST was granted licence for the generation and distribution of 
electric power in the city of Bombay on 7th June 1905. No sooner the licence 
was granted than the company established a generating station at Wadi 
Bunder and commenced electricity supply to the city of Bombay on 11th 
September 1905. The advent of electricity brought about a great change 
in the civic life of the city. The company made rapid progress during the 
first six years. In 1910 it decided to close down the Wadi Bunder Genera¬ 
ting Station and build a new one at Kussara Basin Road for which the 
company took land on lease of 50 years (1st June 1911) from the Bombay 
Port Trust, where a Steam Station was erected. The commencement of 
electricity generation by the BEST was followed by the establishment of 
hydro-electric power generation by the Tatas who were in a position 

^ See page 309. 
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to supply cheap power to the city. The B.E.S. & T. Co., therefore, started 
purchasing a portion of their requirements of power from Tatas in 
1916. On the 11th January 1925, the Steam Generating Station at Kussara 
Basin was completely closed down as its operation was found uneconomi¬ 
cal. The large steel frame structures now occupied by the Distribution 
Stores are the remnants of the old power house. In 1927, a receiving 
station was constructed by the side of it to receive the entire power 
requirements of the B.E.S. & T. Co. Ltd. The company was completely 
municipalised on 7th August 1947 and now it forms a part and parcel of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

While reviewing the bulk supply agreement with Messrs. Tatas, it was 
decided to purchase electrical energy in bulk from Messrs. Tatas at 22,000 
volts at their two existing receiving stations at Parel and Dharavi and at 
the new receiving station at Carnac Bunder, commissioned in 1956. It was 
also considered desirable that the B.E.S. & T. would lay their own 22,000 
volts cables from the main transformiflastations of the Tatas to the 22 kV 


receiving stations of the B 
agreement was finalised in 1 
The following statement givj 
purchased, units sold etc. 
1979-80 



various load centres. This 


tistics of receiving stations, units 
jljjt^'ri^ertaking during 1947-48 and 


(Rs- in lakhs) 



Particulars 

No. of transforming sub-sti 
Total capacity of distribution al^ traffg- 
formers (in MVA). 

Units purchased from Tatas (in millions) . 
Units sold (in millions) 

No. of consumers (in thousands) 


1947-48 


1979-80 


247 

99.2 

222.4 

197.8 

108.2 


1,144 

7,15.6 

1,468.0 

1,332.5 

553.8 


BOMB.\Y SUBURBAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. 

The Bombay Suburban Electric Supply Limited, established in 1929, 
are licensees under the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, for the supply and 
distribution of electricity in the area from Bandra to Bhayander on the 
Western Railway, and Chembur, Trombay, Kurla, Ghatkopar and Vikh- 
roli in the eastern suburbs. It covers an area of 368 square kilometres, 
and serves over four lakh consumers including a large number of factories. 
This company purchases bulk power from the inter-connected system of 
Tata Hydro-c«m-Thermal Generating Stations.^ Table No. 16 gives 
information regarding power purchased, sold and revenue earned by 
the company from 1941 to 1972. 

^ Bombay Chamber of Commerce Directory, 1976. 

VF 4362—20a 
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industries 



* Combined coiwumption is indicated as commercial tariff was not existing. 
Source. —Information furnished by the Company. 
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In 1972, the mileage of Power line of the company was 789 km. H.T. 
and 892 km. L.T. Its installed capacity was 179,000 kVA (Transformer 
capacity of 22 kV receiving station) and utilised capacity was 157,600 
kVA. The fixed capital of the company was Rs. 17,32,36,060 including 
building, equipment, machinery etc., while the working capital was worth 
Rs. 95,31,615. The power supplied by the company for industrial consump¬ 
tion was 464,303,978 units and for household consumption 187,288,837 
units. It provided employment to 1,604 persons and paid them 
Rs. 97,90,297 as wages. 

THANA ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY 

The Thana Electric Supply Company, which was established in 1927, 
is engaged in the distribution and supply of electricity in the franchised 
area covering Powai, Bhandup and Mulund in Bombay, and Thane town 
and adjoining area in Thane district.^ 

All the above companies have ^ii^eadquarters in Bombay. 

BOM ANY 

The Bombay Gas Compa^^w^^ftiention by virtue of its being 
one of the oldest plants in Bo^^^^^^Mshed in 1863 it provided town 
gas and afforded street gas lighu ^iTfc^,%ocated in the heart of the city 
at Lalbaug it continues to mannfilcttrije’ fuel gas by high temperature 
carbonisation of coal and gasiffw^^.^ beke and oil. It also processes 
coal bye-products like coke.^al .'tafv ^a'^malene, solvents, tar acids, 
etc. The company, in the seryte ^^thebil^ er about 120 years, distributes 
fuel gas through a network of ^^^e&^^the Bombay Island. 

LABOUR MOVEMENT 

The Bombay cotton mills provide a good example of the adaptations of 
a population to an industrial environment. As one of the oldest examples 
of the factory system outside Europe and the U.S.A., the mills in the city 
have given their workforce a long exposure to industrial organisation. 
During the early sixty years of the mills’ existence, the workers had 
an informal but resilient organisation of their own making. Outsiders were 
unsuccessful in establishing trade unions. However the millhands were able 
to launch strikes, maintain their wages at a steady level and give other 
evidence of effective leadership.® 

The first textile mill was opened in 1854 (1856 according to some 
authors). Others followed soon afterwards, and by 1875, the year in which 

1 Ibid. 

“ Richard Newman, Workers and Unions in Bombay : 1918-1929; A Study of 
Organisation of Cotton Mills (Australian National University Monographs on 
South Asia), 1981, p. 3. 
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the Bombay Millowners Association was formed, there were 27 mills em¬ 
ploying 13,500 workers. Expansion continued until the turn of the century, 
after which the less capable pioneers sold out. New promoters, like the 
Wadia and Tata families enlarged their interests by painstaking manage¬ 
ment and enormous investment. Control became concentrated in a fewer 
hands, and the industry learnt to live with competition. By the end of the 
First World War there were about 79 mills, dominated by eight large 
companies and providing employment to 117,110 workers. 

Bombay^ was the largest cotton market in Asia, and in some years did 
more business than even Liverpool. The main reservoirs of Bombay 
labour were the central districts of the Western Deccan, and the Konkan. 
The workforce had always retained its rural characteristics, while only 
a small proportion of the migrants lost contact with their rural origin. This 
had a definite impact on their stimuli to work and organize. Most of the 
mills lay on the arteries of Parel road and DeLisle road. Other industries 
were also located around F^^l^v^Jdilic^pokali, Mazagaon (engineering 
works), and Sewri (oil instalfe^^SjK^lfe^b*^ population itself seems 
to have been residing aroufy^^|^mfii^^kl'' Nearly 90^ per cent of the 
workers lived within fifteen ^heir employment in those 

days. Most of the millowners'i^^^^j^vide housing to workers. The 
jobber who formed a link betwiee)|^ .workers and management came to 
occupy an important positioi^^^ '''ho had a crucial role in 

labour relations in those was the fulcrum of labour 

organisation in the Bombay V OnlnTia^ occasions during the 1920’s 
it is possible to see the jobb^tipping qp, ^vantage to and fro between 
management and labour as thf^^^^Cj^r way through the conflicting 
pressures that built up around'them.”- 

Almost one-third of the mill industry was managed by Parsis, parti¬ 
cularly Tatas, Wadias and Petits. A small proportion was in the hands of 
Hindu agents, the largest among them being Thackersey Moolji who 
managed three mills. Muslims and Jewish influence was confined to 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim and E. D. Sassoon, respectively. The British share 
in the industry was small.® 

The mill surroundings were unhealthy and the working hours long which 
were reduced to 11 in 1922. 

The political movement had also some influence on the labour move¬ 
ment since the second decade of this century. The nationalist leaders 
began to look at the industrial labour as a recruiting ground for the cause 
of struggle against the British imperialism. The Royal Commission on 

‘ The Cotton Green at Colaba was moved in 1922 to a new exchange laid out 
on a reclamation between railway and harbour at Sewri. 

* Richard Newman, op. cit., p. 251. 

»Ibid., p. 33. 
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Labour in India, set up in 1929, was a creation of the Labour Party in 
Britain and a landmark in the history of Indian worker. The ILO 
of which India was a full member, was another stimulus to reform. The 
Home Rule Leagues were the first of the post-war movements to bid 
for labour support. However the millhands impinged upon the non- 
co-operation movement only twice, once as protest against the arrest of 
Khilafat leaders in Sept. 1921 (Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali) and then 
in Nov. 1921 when Mahatma Gandhi lighted a bonfire of foreign cloth in 
a meeting at the Elphinstone mill. S. A. Dange and Nimbkar emerged as 
the most prominent Bombay communists of the inter-war periods. 

However, Richard Newman suggests that the Bombay millhands were 
hardly touched by nationalist agitations. Those millhands who were 
drawn into an alliance with Congressmen apparently worked at first from 
industrial motives rather than from desire to topple British rule. “ It is 
an even grosser distortion to suggest, as some writers have done, that the 
AITUC was an industrial wing,|D^!ife"ip^^n National Congress and that 
its foundation was sympt(;mi|^inb3ti|ifc|w,ead of nationalism to the 
working classes. In Bombay^jbw^the^^pd'rity of AITUC leaders were 
either not Congressmen at all,^^®jigjr®^3p|en who were far removed from 
the mainstream of the movem'^jfelirjlw?,-^ forces however caused 
changes of attitude within thelv^r^orce who became receptive to new 
ideologies. They also helped ay'jc^g-term involvement of workers in 
politics. Price inflation, not^ the cause of unrest in the 

immediate post-war period. ^ 

It was against this background"that th^abour movement developed 
in Bombay. The first body whSslIt^gq^ally credited with trade union 
characteristics was the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha founded in 1909 by 
B. R. Nare, S. K. Bole and H. A. Talcherkar. It was followed by the 
Social Service League under the able leadership of N. M. Joshi. 

Labour movement in Bombay during the pre-Independenre period had 
a distinct character compared to that after Independence. “ The movement 
then was spontaneous, self-reliant, virile and largely free of sectarianism 
and rivalries which are perhaps its most conspicuous and cancerous 
features today. The workers then were largely illiterate, relatively new to 
the industrial culture. Yet, their movement seems to have suffered from 
no problems of leadership.”* Though trade union leaders in the pre- 
Independence period belonged to various political ideologies, there was 
a common bond of anti-British feeling. The movement was a movement 
of protest not only against employers, but also against the alien Govern¬ 
ment. The movement was however devoid of that common bond after 
Independence. The movement is now guided by different stimuli and forces. 


^ Ibid p. 263. 

“ Bagaram Tulpule, “ Foreword”, Vasant QMiii\s,LabowrMovement in Bombay,p. VII. 
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The national economy now needs industrial peace keeping in view the 
interests of workers and consumers. The vested interests and sectarianism 
of the present day leadership now very often clash with the national 
interest. 

The following account of labour movement therefore aims at 
a comparatively detailed narrative of the early developments in the field, 
particularly the early history of unionism, leadership in those days, the 
strikes in pre-unionisation and post-unionisation days, in Bombay. 

HISTORY OF LABOUR MOVEMENT 

Although labour was not organised in the true sense in the initial stages 
of industrialisation, the occurrence of strike was frequent in almost every 
cotton mill in Bombay. The chief cause was the reduction in wages on 
the day of payment without any previous intimation to the workers of 
the contemplated change. One of the oldest strikes reported was in 
the Swadeshi mills at Kurl^ PST^h^ph was due to the inadequacy of 
the wage rates in the card Besides factory workers, 

the workmen in other weapon. For example, the 

butchers in Bombay went on 1867 and during the communal 

riots of 1893 and 1898. ThS^^^fc Bombay in 

October 1892 involved about X8Q0,Wo^l^rs, who struck work anticipating 
a wage cut. Probably the big^^' sfrlw ifi the previous century occurred 
in 1893 which involved abou^OQ^j'^^^in the David Sassoon, Alexan¬ 
dra, E. D. Sassoon, Indo-C^h-^ iBQmba)^ty, Wadia and New Eastern 
mills, A strike took place in'I^^on the jssue of discontinuance of daily 
payment of wages which had lyjen ^urmqmrily introduced during the great 
plague of 1896-97, The railway ^wWKfs^including Station Masters and 
Assistant Station Masters struck work on 6th May 1899 due to rejection 
of their demands by the G.I.P. railway authorities, which included change 
in hours of duty, wages and non-discrimination between Indian and 
European employees. This strike lasted for 27 days. 

The working people expressed their dissatisfaction through strikes, but 
they were not organised. The Government had armed itself with plenary 
powers to suppress workers’ refusal to work. The Workmen’s Breach 
of Contract Act of 1859, and the Employers and Workmen’s Disputes 
Act of 1860 were measures in this direction. 

The Swadeshi movement and the boycott movement which developed 
after 1905 under the leadership of patriots like B. G. Tilak, Joseph Baptista, 
N. C. Kelkar and other luminaries of the time provided a stimulus to 
the growth of industries as well as the labour movement in Bombay. 

It may appear interesting to note that there were a number of strikes 
between 1905 and 1908 in the textile mills on the issue of introduction of 
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electric lights in mills, the main objection being the increase in number 
of working hours (15 hours a day) on account of electric lights. The 
strike in the Jacob Sassoon mill in January 1906 pressurised the owners to 
reduce the working hours to 12. Statutory regulation of hours of worlc 
came only in 1911. 


Although not even elementary trade unions, the only organisations 
that came across were the Mahomedan Association and the Indian 
Labour Union. Despite any good organisation the workers used to exercise 
a certain amount of pressure on the authorities.^ The dawn of this century 
witnessed a strike of about 20,000 textile workers in Bombay, against 
a threatened wage cut in 1901, which was withdrawn after the cut was 
restored. As per the Annual Factory Reports of the Bombay Presidency 
there were many sporadic strikes from 1904 to 1912. A strike of consi¬ 
derable dimensions involving many big mills in Bombay took place in the 
later part of 1904 on account of v^^es^It involved seven to eight thousand 
workers for eleven days. \ 

The new Factories Act 1 which brought about, for 

the first time, regulation to 12 in textile factories. 

The first political strike Bombay in 1908 after the 

conviction of B. G. Tilak in la ^e^ion"case, and was in the nature of 
a protest against the severe sente|lcfS years of rigorous imprisonment 
inflicted upon him. As per ^^4i®»^.ii^ctory Report nearly all the 
factories in the City were closed for six'days in July 1908 at the time of 
Tilak’s trial. A large part of the work-^jree in Bombay participated in 
this protest. The Bombay Pos^Usi^ formed in 1907 and the Kamgar 
Hitwardhak Sabha in 1909 were me forerunners of labour unions in 
Bombay. 


fVar and Post- War Period ; There were some strikes during this 
period which could be mainly attributed to the inflationary conditions 
on account of war, wages lagging behind prices and acute economic 
distress among the workers. The influenza epidemic in 1917-18, which took 
a toll of many thousands, drove away a large number of workers from 
the City to the villages. This created scarcity of labour. Another factor 
was the growing awakening and consciousness among the workers about 
their rights. The political movement for Home Rule had already started. 
It was follov/ed later by the mass campaign of Non-co-operation 
under the able leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. This had profound 
effects upon the working class which developed a new sense of solidarity 
and a keen desire to secure improvement in their conditions of life 
and work. The social and political workers who were prepared to help 


^ Factory Labour Commission, 
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them in organisation of the movement were also instrumental to the 
struggle of the working class.^ 

. The Bombay textile industry witnessed strikes particularly in 1917 
which were short-lived and confined to individual mills. The demand was 
always for an increase in wages in view of rising prices. The strikes used to 
end with a full or partial fulfilment of the demand, mainly against the 
background of rising demand for cloth and shortage of labour. The 
millowners could hardly allow production to hamper. The workers 
invariably secured about ten per cent rise in wages. 

The first general strike in the textile industry took place on 9th January 
1919 which spread like wild fire to 75 mills out of 85 during the course of 
a day or two. It began with the Century mills on 27th December 1918 
which attracted the minds of their colleagues in five mills. The workers 
marched trom mill to mill and brought about a stoppage of all mills. The 
Police Commissioner, Mr. Vincentjntervened at the request of workers 
and organised a meeting bet]fVe^j[^%epU^KHhe Governor. The Governor 
of Bombay also personally msu^&^d^Uowners to meet some of the 
demands and the strike days. It involved 1.50 lac 

workers, there being some also. 

There was no union to orga^^^S|l^e, the only force behind being 
the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sablia^^4’'^T^^^® organisation. Some meetings 
were organised by S. K. Bolg;^^^. j 3^^e rkai, S. V. Patil and also by 
Congress leaders like JamajK^Dwar^ms, Mavji Govindji, Dr. Sathe 
and Dr. Velkar. Mr. N. Mj^bspi^ wlictT^r became well-known as the 
father of the Indian trade uniSffTOwS^t, did not take any direct part 
in the strike. He however cl^ft^lSbM^e case of the workers in the 
press and on the platform.^ 

Another general strike of textile workers started on 1st January 1920 
in the Jacob Sassoon mill, for bonus payment to offset high cost of 
living. It spread to 25 mills and by the 4th January it became a city-wide 
strike. The workers joined the strike spontaneously because of the 
discontent due to rising cost of living. It was guided by the Millhands 
Association and the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha. These organisations 
were not trade unions as such. They jointly formed an organisation called 
the Bombay Labour Settlement Committee, with N. G. Chandavarkar 
as president, and Joseph Baptista, Ginwala, Pawar, Talcherkar, Bole, 

^The Royal Commission on Labour (1931) also shares these observations, although 
in a more subdued tone. The main cause was the realization of the potentialities of 
the strike in the existing situation, and this was assisted by the emergence cf trade 
union organisers, by the education which the war had given to the masses and 
by a scarcity of labour arising from the expansion of the industry and aggravated 
by the great epidemic of influenza. 

® V. B. Karnik, Strikes in India, 1967, p. 107. 
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Koregaonkar and Thakkar as other office bearers. This committee formu¬ 
lated the demands including reduction in working hours, recess of one 
hour, wage increase by 50 per cent, payment of wages on 15th of every 
month, compensation for injuries, etc. The workers struggle continued 
successfully for about a month. On request of the Labour Settlement 
Committee the Governor mediated, and the millowners who were 
already forced by the long bitter struggle of workers showed willingness 
to consider the demands. A settlement was reached, and the Committee 
advised the workers to resume work. The workers, surprisingly refused 
to respond for a couple of days, and abruptly ended the strike on 2nd 
February. The strike is memorable because apart from substantial wage 
increase, the v/orking hours were reduced by two and compensation for 
employment injury was obtained. It paved the way for better legislative 
measures in the subsequent period. It became an event of national 
importance and served as a guidance for improved industrial legislation.^ 

In February 1920, 1500 municip^wrkers (sweepers) struck work for 
annual bonus and grain comp^^sttii^^cfv^ce. The Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion repressed the workers>.>^i$1lm^tti:^ii^ ended on 10th February 
through the intervention of tl^-^^|ji^K5^tral Labour Federation. 

Workers of the Asiatic struck work over a demand 

for 20 per cent wage increasi^ rind', dhe; month’s bonus per year, on 
1st September 1920. It spread WItife !]^rTna Oil Company, Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Co. and Standard^ht^.-^i^^l^ut a fortnight Mr. Ginwala, 
a solicitor and friend of tr^tiunioiiS'ibfpi^ht about a settlement on 
28th September, and the workers receiv«a 20 per cent wage increase. 
There was another strike by -^qEp^l jWqrkers in the next year on the 
bonus issue (1st February 1921). It involved about 2500 workers, but 
proved to be unsuccessful.^ 

The workers of the Bombay Gas Co. struck work on 1st October 1920 
on the ground of victimization of eight workmen. The management 
justified their action as punishment for insubordination. Negotiations 
were held between management and workers’ leaders, namely, Baptista 
and Jhabwala, but they were fruitless. The strike of about 1000 workers 
fizzled out with many workers losing their jobs.® The seamen’s strike for 
four days in 1920 rewarded them with about 30 to 35 per cent wage 
increase. 

The Tramway men of the B.E.S.T. launched on a strike on 7th October 
1920 for wage increase, which fizzled out on 21st November. Though 
the workers resumed work unconditionally the management granted 

^ Vasant Gupte, Labour Movement in Bombay, 1981, pp. 42-44. 

* V. B. Karnik. Strikes in India, 1967, p. 112. 

“Ibid, P. 113. 
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certain concessions. The workers attempted another strike in 1922 which 
ended unsuccessfully, about 1300 workers losing their jobs. 


G.I.P. Railway Strike : In May 1920, there was a strike of the G.I.P. 
railwaymen in Parel and Matunga workshops lasting for five days. 
In both cases the cause was delay in payment of wages as per the revised 
scales. The strike was withdrawn on an assurance for early payment. 
Next year the workers in Parel workshop struck work from 17th August 
to 12th October 1921 on grounds of a new scheme of dropping of tickets 
by workers and recognition of union. The Works Manager’s office was 
raided and office records burnt. The agitation was called off after altera¬ 
tions in the existing arrangements. The strike however led to a split in 
the railwaymen’s union. Baptista, the President, resigned accusing 
Mr. Jhabwala, the Secretary, of having mixed up politics with trade 
union organisation.^ 


Postmen’s Strike ; The first stri^^^ postmen took place from 20th 
September to 8th October 191 750 postmen and overseers 

on grounds of pay scales, rg^l£utaifeltjy^’iSd!i'tional workmen and some 


other concessions. Conductcd^i^6^^^^ 
some good results for the w^""" 


manner, the strike yielded 
Jfe20 strike of postmen from 


12th September 1920 to 12th involving about 1500 P & T 

workers, was however a formidajfel^ 'p|ie.- The workers had a union 
with leaders like Baptista and Njftai:ajaA A deputation of the All India 
Trade Union Congress met^^fe’ Go^rnfef, but the strike was not 
successful.^ 

Strikes during the Great The Indian economy was 

showing recessionary tendencielW^l^S^hich became more and more 
evident in succeeding years. The climax was reached in 1930 alongwith 
the Western countries which were in the grip of the Great Depression. 


In Bombay there were two general strikes of textile workers in 1924 
and 1925. 

Strike of 1924: The textile strike of 1924 was on the issue of bonus 
that was being paid every year since 1917. 

The situation marked by angry demonstrations, riots, looting and 
police firing, gave birth to a new leader from the ranks, viz., A. A. Alwe 
who was a weavei in one of the mills. During the strike, Mr. Alwe had 
talks with the Governor who suggested him to form a union. With this 
encouragement Alwe formed a trade union of textile workers in Bombay 
and named it Girni Kamgar Mahamandal and became its president. 
Joseph Baptista was actively associated with textile workers. He and 
his colleagues were against a strike. But once it took place they did not 


* Ibid., p. 76. 
Mbid.,pp. 114-15. 
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hesitate to help the workers. Baptista and others formed a committee to 
bring about a settlement, the members of the Committee being Baptista, 
N. M. Joshi, F. J. Ginwala, Kanji Dwarkadas, Jhabwala and G. N. 
Sahasrabuddhe, On appeal to the Governor by the Committee, the Govern¬ 
ment appointed a eommittee on 22nd February under Chief Justice 
of the Bombay High Court, with other members such as R. P. Masani, 
D. M. Thackersey, Municipal Commissioner, etc. The report of the 
Committee countered the demand for bonus on grounds of lower profits 
of mills, and demoralised the workers. The strike involving 1.16 lakh 
workers collapsed on 25th March after a loss of eight million man-days. 

Strike of 1925^ : The general textile strike of 1925 occurred on 15th 
September 1925 on the issue of wage cut (D.A.) by about 11.5 per cent. 
The reasons foi the cut were higher price of cotton, increased costs, 
Japanese competition and unprecedented accumulation of cloth and 
yarn. 

According to Mr. Alwe against Government 

was vented against workedj:,$^^$j;rike'%as spontaneous, and began 
in a few mills on 15th Sepf^^^^p?J55^t spread to all the 76 mills 
in the city involving 1,45,000 ^^ers/Th^trikers following the example 
of the Lancashire workers werf'p^iS^i^'Sfto meet half way, and met the 
Governor. The latter expressing,^^p^thy for the workers was unable 
to help them in the face of sia^j(a^op ,'4f^ e textile industry. The strike 
became protracted, about bofjje^^ehl'^^OTe workers returning to their 
villages, and the rest followiW^^ohsi^^his strike costing 11 million 
man-days is a classical exam^'rif a-strl^le imposed by employers on 
their workers to be utilised as%wl^dS'lo extract concession from the 
Government.”''^ 

The strike was withdrawn after restoration of wage cuts on 3rd 
December after the Viceroy issued an ordinance (1st December 1925), 
suspending the levy of excise duty. 

Harder Days : 1928 to 1930 were still more difficult years as all indus¬ 
tries were in the grip of depression, wage cuts and threats of unemploy¬ 
ment on account of rationalisation. Another feature of this period was 
the emergence of communist influence in the trade union field. The 
communists regarded every strike as an episode in class war which they 
were determined to develop. To them, economic demands were of search¬ 
ing consequence and they were to be utilised for fomenting discontent 
and struggle against the capitalistic system. 

The revival of the national movement, and particularly the call for 
a protest strike organised by the Congress Committee on February 3, 


1 Based on issue of Bombay Labour Gazette, 1925 and 1926, 
“ Vasant Gupte, op. cit., p. 49. 
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1928, i.e. the day the Simon Commission was to land in Bombay, gave 
a vigour to strikes during this period. This protest strike was an extension 
.of the hartal. Industrial workers joined the strike and participated in 
mass demonstrations. The communists exploited the situation to penetrate 
into all sections of workers.^ 

These factors led to bitter and long drawn struggles, the most important 
amongst them are described below. 

Great Strike of 1928^ ; The great strike of 1928 was unprecedented 
in the history of either the textile industry or unionism. It had a deep 
impact and consequences of very wide dimensions. It caused re-alignments 
of trade union forces and the emergence of new leadership and a new 
ideology-oriented unionism. The communist unionists were the creation 
of this strike. It is therefore essential to narrate this episode thoroughly. 

The industrial relations of the cotton textile industry began to show 
some signs of maturing into clas%.6®jftict during the middle of the 1920s. 
The millowners had to adap.tCd 7 i^l»^^.§alities of international com¬ 
petition and technical innoi^^'^^.The ^M^ay Millowners’ Association 
was required to become a the industry and a common 

forum of the mill agents. TK^'^^^fe^^adership was also experimenting 
with new forms of union struc]th?iT^Th^ BTLU and the Girni Kamgar 
Mahamandal both were ben^^4i I'rpra the strike of 1925. But the 
Mahamandal’s principal worke^-J^^^lje^ lost his prestige from 1926 
and the communists expl^t^^dte.'lif^ion in their favour. From 
January 1928, the Sassoon g^Q gp)aphduqce ^their scheme for rationalisa¬ 
tion and technical innovationsf'Teqmri^ the spinners to work on two 
sides of a ring frame for a 50 lease in wages. This invoked 

a strike in the group’s mills in Worli area. 

Fear of unemployment was the main motive of the strikers. Since 
the beginning of November 1928, the Sassoon group of mills reduced the 
number of workers more than half. The Jacob mill also fell in line. The 
Sassoons would not retreat as the two-side spinning was a crucial part 
of their rationalisation plan, and regarded as essential to their economic 
survival. A parallel dispute took place in the Spring mill of Ness Wadia, 
Finlay mills, Kohinoor mill, Brady and Petit groups of mills, all of 
which had their own variant of rationalisation. The Brady and Petit 
groups laid off their spare hands, and the mills were changing to finer 
counts by reducing the size of their preparatory departments to match 
the lower intake of cotton. 

Many mills were reducing wages by advocating various changes in 
production. The strategy of “ nibbling off ” wages was so successful that 


Vasant Gupte. op. cit., p. 50. 

^ Richard Newman, op. cit., pp. 168-209. 
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even a high Government official believed that a general strike had become 
“ almost essential ” if the workers were not to'have their standard lowered. 
Another trend was towards stricter discipline and extra rules. 

Sober leaders like N. M. Joshi still believed that the technical reforms 
were in the long terra interest of workers, that rationalisation should be 
introduced uniformly by the Millowners’ Association, with more atten¬ 
tion to the related problems of redundancy and extra pay. Joshi’s views 
prevailed with the BTLU, Jhabwala protesting. The ranks in the 
Mahamandal were also divided on the issue. Mayekar was compelled 
to quit, and the communists got an edge a little closer to formal power. 
The Mahamandal invited Dange, Nimbkar and Jhabwala to join its 
advisory committee. The millhands were still suspicious of these out¬ 
siders. Howex'er as rationalisation was increasingly adopted and local 
strikes collapsed, the millhands began to listen to the communists with 
a new respect. The attempt to widen the Sassoon disputes had been 



finally convinced them that the communists’ predictions of a class conflict 
were about to become a reality. On 13th April 1928 the Mahamandal 
reversed its earlier decision under Mayekar and voted to declare a general 
strike. 

Bombay’s greatest strike began to evolve on 16th April 1928, with 
troubles in the Kasturchand mill, Currimbhoy and Mahommedbhoy 
mills etc. In th.e beginning it was simply a conglomeration of minor 
disputes. The trouble began to spread on 19 April. Nimbkar, Mirajkar, 
Jhabwala and Alwe led processions, and the situation went on worsening, 
even though the events were spontaneous revolts by the millhands. In 
the course of a few days one by one all the mills except the two at 
Colaba were in the grip of a great strike by 26th April. 

Joshi’s attitude to the strike was in line with his earlier views. The 
tactical differences among the leaders were partly resolved by the 
mill-hands though factionalism persisted for some time. 


^ Richard Newman, op. cit., p. 178. 
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However the financial difficulties of the militant group and the need 
for united bargaining with the Millowners’ Association forced the parties 
together. The new Joint Mill Strike Committee was formed comprising 
the moderate contingent of Joshi, Ginwala, Asavale, Munawar, S. V. 
Parulekar and the militants Dange, Nimbkar, Mirajkar, Bradly (advisers 
of the Mahamandal), Jhabwala (Mill Workers’ Union), Alwe, K. A. 
Desai, Avsekar and P. T. Tamhanekar. The Committee met on 3rd May 
for evolving a strategy for the strike and prepared a list of demands. 

Even at this point of time the BTLU was the only union registered 
under the Trade Unions Act. On 23rd May the Mahamandal’s Committee 
registered a union under the name Girni Kamgar Union (GKU). 
Jhabwala registered the Mill Workers’ Union on 1st June. 

The Joint Strike Committee prepared a list of 17 demands. “ The 
essence of the demands was that none of the existing conditions of 
work should be varied ‘to th^disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of their organisations ’ (No. 3) 

and ‘ that any changes madeb^ should receive the sanction 

of the Association ’ (No. 4). 1^0 sam^bintiwas reiterated in every demand 
that left room for negotiationV^ na fmal^lution of the industry’s problems 
was possible without agreement between the parties concerned. 

In this way the unions insisW#t^at^e millhands should be treated 
as a single workforce, witlj^W^^(Si€s:;%s its spokesman, an attitude 
that was justified both by thlMfdhfeffey'/o^he unions and the industrial 
developments of the previoMdecade, i^^nth this safeguard, the Strike 
Committee was prepared the ‘ efficiency system ’ in 

a more favourable light (No. 7) and to advocate the standardisation of 
pay, work and conditions (No. 10) and departmental rules (No. 15). 
Several existing practices were individually condemned : the forfeiting 
of unclaimed wages (No. 9), the issuing of attendance tickets and the 
enforcement of daily machine cleaning (No. 11), dismissal without notice 
(No. 13) and the informal methods of granting leave (No. 14). The 
Committee said that wherever daily working hours were less than ten 
they should not be increased without the consent of the workers and 
payment at overtime rates (No. 2). The Committee had several proposals 
to make on the subject of wages. It wanted them restored to the levels 
of 1925 (No. I), it suggested that the dearness allowance should be 
amalgamated with the basic rates (No. 12) and it asked for total pay to 
be ‘raised substantially’ wherever it was less than Rs. 30 (No. 8). It also 
thought that the rates for new varieties should be fixed in consultation 
with the union (No. 5) and posted in the vernacular in the departments 
concerned (No. 6). All of this was refreshingly direct and practical and 
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a happy contrast with the vague proposals of middle-class strike leaders 
in the past. ”i 

In the course of events Joshi and Dange had a tactical alliance as 
the former saw Dange’s intellectual capacity to master technicalities of 
the industry and match the employers at the bargaining table. They had 
mutual respect for each other. 

A good deal of time was wasted on recriminations and well-worn 
arguments, but the unionists realised the designs of the owners. Mill- 
owners put forward their standardisation scheme for wages by 26th 
June, which was rejected by unionists. The unionists accepted the jobbers’ 
support in July which hardened the strike further. 

The Strike Committee organised picketing and supply of relief. About 
27,000 workers left Bombay in May to their native places. The Govern¬ 
ment estimated that 50,000 workers spent the strike away from the city. 
The other estimates were much hij^er. 

Cracks had begun to appear^i^^llie^r^i|lly preserved facade of the 
owners’ intransigence, some of which ;^^ed feelers to Dange and 
others. Both camps were exhaUst^ T^'^tkers were at the end of their 
tether. On 20th September the Mor^®oculdas mill reopened. The 
Government convened a con^rl'rtet! o^Millowners’ Association and 
the Strike Committee on 4th ^ ^c^db^r.! An agreement was reached to 
appoint the Bombay Strike which was appointed 

on 13th October by Gove^^ient wW^tice Fawcett as Chairman 
and P. Khareghat and B. S^ ^aiiahth\^s gitembers. The Report of the 
Committee was published in I^Tch"i92^ 

On 6 October the mills offic lai^eopened, and by 8 October 1928. 
50,000 men resumed work. 

The settlement was a victory for the workers, in spite of its quali¬ 
fications. The owners had been forced to accept terms which they had 
earlier rejected, wages had been restored to their former level, though 
not to the 1925 level. Millhands except those in the Sassoon group had won 
a respite from the spread of rationalisation. The whole issue of wages 
and working procedures was now on the anvil of the Enquiry Committee, 
where Joshi, Dange and others could hammer it into a more acceptable 
shape, 

“ The most remarkable feature of the strike was undoubtedly the 
behaviour of the men.” They sacrificed Rs. 3.5 crores of their own 
wages over a loss of 22 million man-days. They showed courage in 
desperate circumstances. Their commitment to the strike was impressive 
and gave a lie to judgement of British officialdom that the issues were 


* Richard Newman, op. cit., p. 190. 
VF 4362—21 
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not so much economic as political. “ Rationalisation and retrenchment 
provided the foundation of protest, standardisation the unity of purpose, 
and the jobbers and the strike committee translated these elements into 
a form of industry-wide organisation.”^ 

The balance of power among the unions was radically altered by the 
strike. The communists emerged as a force. As Dange said, “ The strike 
was not our creation, but we were the creation of the strike.” The alliance 
with Joshi gave substance to their leadership, and their association with 
the moderates enabled their recognition as the workers’ spokesmen. By 
their association with the moderates the communists forced employers 
to recognise them. 

Textile Strike of 1929 : Since the successful strike of 1928, Girni 
Kamgar Union (GKU) had become very powerfull and had formed 
mill committees in every mill. The committees started dictating terms to 



for the Meerut trial on March 20. The Meerut arrests were the prelude 
to a third phase of industrial strife which culminated in the general 
strike of 1929. 


In the meantime the Strike Enquiry Committee's Report (24th March 
1929) gave its blessings to both rationalisation and standardisation, but 
urged that wage reductions should be postponed as a good gesture. The 
problem of victimisation eclipsed all other issues in industrial relations. 
The deliberations between the managing committee of GKU and mill- 
owners failed. The managing committee of GKU decided to call a strike 
from 26th April 1929. 

The millowners knew that Dange and Joglekar, the leaders of the 
GKU, were under arrest in the Meerut case, and the owners were waiting 
for a strike when they could take stern action. To their expectations the 
GKU gave a call for general strike and on 26th April 1929, over a lakh 
of workers in 62 mills in the city were involved, resulting in a loss of 


‘ Richard Newman, op. cit. p, 208. 
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about eight million man-days. However the workers were not enthusiastic 
as there were no common economic demands which could hold them 
together. The GKU resorted to violence, which necessitated the arrests of 
B, T. Ranadive and Deshpande and their allies. 

The strike was a great disaster for the workers, and it badly affected 
the prestige and membership of the union due to failure of the strike. 
It was a turning point in the conduct of industrial relations. The failure 
left the union penniless, demoralised and divided. There was greater 
victimisation. New workers were recruited. The expelled workers were 
recruited on the employers’ terms. The Millowners’ Association was out to 
break the GKU. 

The owners were aggressive. They organised the Blue Flag Union and 
broadcast their point of view. The idea of a company union first came 
from the manager of one of the Sassoon mills. The owners recruited 
strike-breakers from Bangalorej^^edabad and Indore. There was 
a demoralising effect on dozen mills in Madanpura 

had ignored the strike. came to an end at the 

outbreak of strike. Jhabvalc^j’^S^y^athised with the GKU stand 
on victimisation, but it gave BTLU and the Maha- 

mandal were opposed to the Artk^T^ofweaker minorities in the work¬ 
force found it impossible to -stop against the hardships of the 
previous strike. The jobbers ^^l^diili^iack of unity of millhands into 
a defeat for the union. The ^po^^ of tfwTraurt of Enquiry (19th Septem¬ 
ber 1929) further demoralise^^jj^omS^port for the unions dwindled; 
by the middle of 1930 the GK^ liadj'dwindled to less than a thousand 
members and the BTLU to oi^'l? f^lhlmdrcd. 

G.I.P. Railway Strike (1930) : The strike started on 4th February 1930. 
Originally it was meant to be a one-day protest against victimisation, 
low wages and the threat of unemployment. But R. S. Ruikar, the 
President of G.I.P. Railwaymen’s Union decided to convert it into 
an indefinite strike. It was firstly general all over the Railway. The 
Government promised fair and early consideration of the demands. 
There were talks with the Railway Board which agreed to grant 
some concessions. Satisfied with the outcome of talks, S. C. Joshi, 
V. V. Giri and Dewan Chamanlal gave a call to wokers to resume 
work from 15th March. However the communists were not in 
agreement and wanted to prolong the strike, and launched a Satyagraha 
at all centres. There was a big morcha upto Victoria Terminus. This 
resulted into police firing. Later the strike was called off oificially on 
15th April 1930. It involved 22,608 workers, a large number of them 
being from Bombay.^ 


^ Vasant Gupte, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
VF 4362—21 fl 
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Statistics of Industrial Disputes^: During the period between April 1921 
and June 1929, there were 401 industrial disputes in Bombay which 
involved 10,77,929 workers with a loss of 4,92,97,817 man-days. The 


industry-wise position of disputes in Bombay 

is given below:- 

— 

Industry 

No. of 
disputes 

Workers 

involved 

Spinning and Weaving .. 

317 

10,21,682 

Metal and Engineering .. 

19 

3,045 

Railway Workshops 

7 

20,450 

Railways 

8 

2,496 

Printing and allied concerns 

7 

1,285 

Government and publie concerns .. 

4 

405 

Municipality 

6 

7,143 

Others .. . • 

33 

21,421 


401 

10,77,927 


Depression and Revival X19^-&36) y: The world economic crisis 
fell on India with heavier force t&hifii'jfep miy other leading country owing 
to India’s extreme dependent^ ''ppfjmary production. The value of 
Indian primary products, on whichof the population was depen¬ 
dent fell by one-half. This^ljnsis gtive r'a?^eat setback to all industries. 
They cut down their producd^ ind also ^gftght to reduce cost of produc¬ 
tion through wage cuts and ratioa^Isation. A large number of workers 
were thrown out of employmefifSi^i^Sm industries and in public sector 
undertakings like Railways. Workers put up a vigorous and determined 
fight against this offensive. But it had no effect. In this period employers 
were not afraid of strikes. Many times they welcomed them as a convenient 
method for reducing production. 

Apart from the economic conditions there were some other factors 
which came in the way of workers resorting to strikes. One was the split 
in the labour movement which widened in 1931 as the communists effected 
one more split. They broke away from the All India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress. The first attempt at unity succeeded only in 1934 when communists 
returned to it. The larger unity did not take place until a few years later. 

The second factor was the widespread militant national movement 
which began in 1930. The mass Civil Disobedience Movement spread far 
and wide, and a number of trade union leaders participated in it. They 
were then not available for building unions or for organising strikes. 

‘ Ibid. 

“ V. B. Karnik, Strikes in India, pp. 250-55. 
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Moreover there was a tendency in Government circles to regard strikes 
as a pait of the Civil Disobedience Movement and to deal with them 
harshly. 

The third factor which contributed to the downward trend was the 
possibility of gradual improvement in conditions of work and life opened 
out by the recommendations made by the Royal Commission on Labour. 

As against these there was the constant and strong pressure of commu¬ 
nists to organise strikes and develop struggles against employers and the 
Government. But for this, pressure might not have taken place. In the 
end in 1934 the Government illegalised the Communist party and some 
other organisations closely associated with it including some trade unions. 

The attitude of the Government was throughout harsh and unsympa¬ 
thetic. Government used emergency legislation like the Public Safety 
Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act on occasions to arrest and 
detain strike leaders. ^ ^ 

In 1934, the Government 'pf put on the statute book a new 

measure called the Bomba^r'fead^^^pu^ Conciliation Act. The object 
of the Act was to avoid strtlceS which plagued the industry during 
the previous years. It followed the of the general strike of 1934. 

One of the objects of the le^^a^i^ri ^as to put an end to communist 
domination over the textile y^kySj ^.^ ombay. 

The strikes of this periodas follows: 

Textile Strike of 1934 ^; A-geiaer aiiSttilc a/of textile workers took place 
in Bombay in April 1934 and 'w^^ ^n ised according to the decision 
taken at th(3 All India Textild^W^CTs^onference held in Bombay in 
January. This was to be an all India general strike. But in actual fact it 
took place only in Bombay, Nagpur and Sholapur. 

The general strike was the culmination of a large number of strikes 
in individual mills which took place in the preceding three years. As 
a matter of fact during the whole period there was no peace in the textile 
industry. It was the natural reaction of the workers to the wage cuts and 
rationalisation. In the name of trade depression and with a view to cut 
down costs, millowners had embarked on a campaign to reduce wages 
and to introduce labour saving devices. 

Communists organised many strikes during the period, but most of 
them failed. Other leaders were also in the field, they were also compelled 
to organise strikes but they never allowed things to get too far. Towards 
the end of 1933 it was realised by both sections that the only remedy under 
the circumstances was a general strike of all the textile workers. The 
Joint Strike Committee of Communists and Non- Communists represented 

* V. B. Kannik, Strikes in India, p p, 256-59. 
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the All India Textile Workers Conference and Council of Action. The 
strike began on 23rd April. But later the strike committee split up. The 
number of workers involved in the strike was about a lakh. There were 
fourteen demands. 

On 30th April a batch of 14 leaders of the strike was arrested and 
detained under the Bombay Special (Emergency) Power Act. They were 
released only after the end of the strike. 

Attempts were made by some public organisations to settle the strike. 
But both the millowners and the Joint Strike Committee were adamant 
and no via-media was possible. The strike collapsed on 20th June. It was 
later officially called off by the Joint Strike Committee. 

After the end of the strike the Government of Bombay instituted 
a criminal ca.se under the Trade Disputes Act against some leaders. 
However Government lost the case in the lower court as well as High 
Court. The Government of Jndif^ot|ght forward a+)i]l to amend the 
particular section of the T^a4f'^^^|wS|fc^The Government of Bombay 
enacted the Bombay Trad4f.pi^^^Ji^^^diation Act to deal with 
disputes in the textile indusfe of Btaabay. 

Tramway Workshop Strike IS^I^I^'^arose in September 1931 in 
Kingsway Workshop of the ^oqib^y i^ectric Supply and Tramways 
Company. The dispute was d^r/tlie^lpsure of workshop on every 
Monday. The other demands tS^d^is^rity of service, revision of 
wages, recognition of the uniap.J3urmg:lKl,sjperiod the company declared 
a lockout; 512 workers wer'fr involved. Tne compromise between the 
workers and the company wa^peQe^eA 7 i|nd the lockout was lifted on 
21st October. ^ i i 

Dock workers' Strike : Dock workers were until 1930 one of the most 
exploited and most unorganised section of the Indian working class. 
Their wages were low, hours of work were long and employment was 
intermittent. Besides, they were in a large majority of cases employed by 
contractors. 

The first organised strike of dock workers took place in 1932 which 
began on 12th March and settled on 4th April. It was organised by the 
Bombay Dock Workers Union under the leadership of Dr. M. R. Shetty 
and Mr. A. N. Shetty. It took place for an increase in wages and 
various allowances and for stability of employment. The abolition of 
contract system was also demanded but it was realised from the very 
beginning that it was difficult to get it. 

The strike created a big stir in the dock area as nothing of the kind had 
ever happened before. There were some violent incidents in the strike. 
The strike was settled on 4th April through a compromise reached between 
the union and the stevedoring firms. Workers received 25 per cent increase 
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in wages and some additions to their allowances. The union was also 
granted recognition. 

There were in the next couple of years a number of small strikes of 
various types of workers in the dock area. 

Municipal Workers' Strike : In 1932-1933 there were several short-lived 
strikes in some of the departments of the Bombay Municipality. The 
strike in the drainage department in September 1932 is notable because 
the Bombay Municipal Servants’ Act was utilized, as in 1928, to break the 
strike. Miss Maniben Kara succeeded in securing a compromise through 
talks with the Municipal Commissioner. The strike took place in order to 
secure an increase in wages from Rs. 25 per month to Rs. 30 per month. 
The number of workers involved was about six hundred. 


Strikes under the Congress Rule : Under the Government of India 
Act of 1935, labour had some representation in provincial Legislative 
Assembly. The total number of^sgat^ allotted to it was 38. There was 

JTi^is enabled some sections of 


Immediately on assumptio^i 
Bombay made the declaration wi 



in general constituencies, 
eh all politicians had to take 

■934. In the next couple of years 
i^T^jit reached a stage of normal 

elped labour to put forward 


also a slight broadening of^ 
workers to have a little inf 
Labour thus became a poti^^|-} 
into consideration. 

The Indian economy began i 
it made a good recovery, an4 
expansion. 

The establislunent of popi 
their demands. _____ 

ce, the Congress Ministry of 
ig^rds to its labour policy. The 
enthusiasm resulted in the organisation of new unions and also resulted 
in the growth of strikes. In Bombay, the Congress Ministry in 1938 enacted 
a law, applicable in the first instance to the textile industry, which for all 
practical purposes outlawed a strike. It was called the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1938. Gulzarilal Nanda, the former General Secretary of 
the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad, who was then a Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary was the main architect of the legislation. The Act was 
amended from time to time and was finally replaced by the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act in 1946. 


The Government of Bombay set up the Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram. The 
Committee brought out its final report in 1940, but by that time the 
Congress was no longer in the office. 

Towards the end of 1938 there was a strike of seamen in Bombay. It 
was on the issue of employment by rotation. It was continued for four 
months and the workers succeeded in getting their demands. 
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LABOUR MOVEMENT DURING WORLD WAR IP 

The Second World War began in Europe in September 1939. 
Immediately thereafter the Viceroy made India a party to the war. The 
Indian National Congress took strong objection to this course of action 
adopted by the Viceroy. Its stand was that India would not participate in 
the war except on the basis of the solution of her political problem. 
This led to a conflict between the Government and the Congress resulting 
in the Quit India Movement of 1942. 

Immediately there was an increased demand for labour and also 
a desire on the part of the Government to see that there were no strikes 
and lockouts'so that the production might not be interrupted. But 
along with increased economic activity there was a steep increase in the 
prices of essential commodities and resulted in demand for dearness 
allowance. In some cases in Bombay and Ahmedabad long term 
agreements were evolved for the payment of D.A. 

During the period there wfm .gRBji§''| 0 Tce-day political protest strikes. 
The two most notable on 2nd October 1939 and 

another on 26th January were organised mostly by 

communists. 

The textile workers of Bomp^'^Sf^fted a general strike on the issue 
of D.A. in March 1940. Earliel wi 9 iis.stie'had been referred to a Board of 
Conciliation. The Board rec^gstoiiiqigR^antmg D.A. at a certain rate 
and was accepted by milloTOers7 but itOTyy the Girni Kamgar Union 
(Red Flag). In the month\l gf~<FeSruar)^ i^ere were strikes in several 
mills but the union advised m'e VWorK^s to call them off as the issue 
could not be settled only i^neral strike. The communists 

however called the strike on 5th March. It affected about 1,57,000 
workers in all the mills in the city. 

As soon as the strike began. Government orders prohibiting meetings, 
processions etc. were issued by the Police Commissioner. Government also 
arrested under D.I.R. a number of union leaders prominent amongst them 
being Mr. Dange, Mr. Ranadive, Mr. Parulekar and Mr. Mirajkar. During 
the course of strike the All India Trade Union Congress gave a call for 
a one-day sympathetic general strike and it took place on 10th March and 
about three lakhs workers participated in it. The Millowners’ Association 
was in a strong position as it bad accepted the recommendation of the 
Board of Conciliation and they refused to do anything more. There were 
also dim prospects of securing anything more. This had its effect upon 
workers, and they started drifting into the mills from the first week of 
April and normal work was resumed in all mills on 13tb April. Thus the 
strike ended unsuccessfully. 

^ V, B. Kamik, Strikes in India, pp, 293-300. 
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GJ.P.Railway Workshop Strike^ : During the World Wat II there were 
two important strikes in the Parel Workshop. The first started on 
November 6, 1941 over a demand for increase in dearness allowance. 
The Railway Board responded by granting D.A. of Rs. 4.50 per month. 
But the workers did not respond despite advice of the leaders to withdraw 
the strike. The management further conceded a concession of continuity 
of service. Thereupon the workers withdrew the strike on 19th November. 

The other strike by the same workers started on 16th April 1941 over 
an issue of granting travelling concession to permanent workers for 
evacuating families from Bombay. On the 1st May, S. C. Joshi, General 
Secretary of the G.I.P. Railwaymen’s Union led a deputation to the 
General Manager, when an agreement was reached. The strike was 
withdrawn from 4th May. 

Dockyards Strike: On April 20, 1941 about 6,000 workers in the 
dockyard resorted to a strike demanding public enquiry of the arrest of 
a worker. The matter involve^^wml^^-’^pon which Jamnadas Mehta 
persuaded the Dockyard auth6mre& td;^ease the arrested workers. 
The workers however did not relent, anwp^was only after N.M. Joshi’s 
promise to place their demar^ before the Government of India that the 
workers withdrew the strike r^^fijgtti^^ril. 

B.E.S.T. Strike (1941) : Th'jf Traffic Union and B.E.S.T. 

Workers’ Union struck work otf ^t^' J^afV 1941 for pay scales, dearness 
allowance, annual leave, do^fe lOTVork on weekly holiday etc. 
This agitation Involved mor|4ha)tt.I26o Workers. The dispute was referred 
to adjudication of a High CoiiffTudge." N. M. Joshi advised withdrawal 
of the strike and the workers' HsisslujBdlon the 2nd June. 

Besides, there were a number of strikes in medium and small factories 
in Bombay, which were mainly for demand of bonus, increase in wages, 
restoration of wage cuts,etc. Workers in soap factories like Lever Brothers, 
Swastifc Oil Mills and Tata Oil Mills went on strike in the middle of 1941. 
Most of the strikes ended with a compromise and give and take. There 
were also some strikes by workers demanding adequate supply of food- 
grains quota. This vital problem was solved by the employers by making 
some arrangements for improving supply, because they were eager to 
continue production in the wake of war demand and high profits. 

All India Postal Strike, 1946^ : The postmen and lower grade staff 
imion launched a strike on 10th July 1946 on the ground that the Govern¬ 
ment had not implemented the assurance of revision of pay scales given 
in February 1946. Consequently the postal services were adversely 
affected in Bombay as in India. It was supported by AITUC. The latter 

1 Vasant Gupte, op. cit., pp. 121-22. 

® V. B. Kamik, Strikes in India, pp. 317-18. 
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organised a sympathetic strike on 22nd July which involved about half 
a million workers in Bombay Presidency for a day. The telegraph workers 
in Bombay joined the fray on 23rd July which spread to other centres. 
At this stage Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel intervened and persuaded the 
Government to implement the earlier offer of relief. Upon this the strike 
was called off on 5th August 1946. The strike of telegraph workers 
lingered for a few days, but was abandoned. It received a good deal of 
popular support on accountofthe political movement against the British. 

Indian Navy Strike, 1946^ : It was a political strike, the grounds 
given being improvement of service conditions. In the true sense, it was 
a mutiny of the naval workers against imperialistic rule. The Government 
also treated it as such, and but for the pressure of the nationalist move¬ 
ment Government would have crushed it mercilessly. The trouble started 
with a hunger strike of the ratings of the signal school of the navy on 
18th February 1946as a protest againsthardshipsand racial discrimination. 
The ratings from the entire ravftt^feblishment in Bombay including 
about 3000 persons held deitftos^t^^^^^ext day. The following day 
witnessed the involvement the navy in Bombay, two 

of them hoisting the Indian fNa|^»pCfigress flag. 

The episode led to a heavy'^ijii^ii^e oFTire between the army and the 
naval ratings on 21st Februar)!^ 1^45j The strike spreaded to other naval 
establishments in India. Ita!s6,Je(| fd; a sympathy strike by the Royal 
Indian Airforce men at Sion RoyaJArmy Supply Corps at Kurla 

which had repercussions onfhe airforce'army men in other centres 
in the country also. DemoiTsiia.tion&. of, nidustrial workers in Bombay 
turned violent. Workers in miJ^j^^v^-^orkshops and other categories 
raised violent demonsirations which invited Government’s wrath. The 
leaders of the Indian National Congress including Patel and Nehru 
advised the strikers to call off the agitation. The strikers responded, 
and the strike was called off on the 23rd. The Government appreciated 
the good gesture by not taking any action against the strikers except 
those involved in violence. 

Textile Strike of 1950^ : It was the second largest strike of the textile 
workers in Bombay, the previous longest one being that of 1928. The strike 
of 1950 was organised by the Mill Mazdoor Sabha, an affiliate of the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha. The union, though established in 1947, claimed the 
largest following among textile workers. The strike continued for 63 
days involving more than one lakh workers. The strike occurred on 
account of a dispute over the bonus award by the Industrial Courl. The 
Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh (INTUC), the registered representative 
union and the Millowners’ Association had arrived at an agreement for 

1 Ibid., pp. 318-20. 

2 V. B. Karnik, Strikes in India, pp. 341-44. 
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the payment of bonus. However, the Mill Mazdoor Sabha opposed the 
agreement and gave a call for strike which began on 14 August 1950. The 
call for the strike was opposed by the Government and the R.M.M.S. 
Initially the communists and their Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union had 
opposed the indefinite strike, but later supported the same as it was 
groomed to be successful. The Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the Socialist 
Party extended their full support and organised a one-day general strike 
on August 31 in all industries. The events led to violence and police 
firing causing the death of ten persons. 

After announcement of modifications in the earlier bonus award by the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal, the strike was called off from 16th October 
as the workers were also quite exhausted in the struggle and were demora¬ 
lized. The strike which lasted for 63 days, caused a loss of 92,11,117 
man-days, involving a loss of wages estimated at Rs. 350 lakhs. The loss 
of production was estimated at Rs. 22 crores. 

f: - 

The strike was unsuccessfulj^^4>Jfc)^bit^ a lack of confidence of the 
workers in the R.M.M.S. Sabha although enjoyed 

support among workers, it coiifd n^^^l^^eper inroads on membership 
of the R.M.M.S. The strike attention of foreign organisa¬ 

tions like the British Trades Un^w G^r^s, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions and othtjr organisations in the West. 

Besides, there were a numbeS^of ^tHe^^^es in the post-Independence 
period affecting the working ^ the dockyard^ the Bombay Port Trust, the 
Air India (18 February 1949l!l^klk miljs^ i^ulv 1948) and the petroleum 
workers of Burmah Shell and-Stm'^c.^l Companies (28th February 
1950 to 14lh March 1950). An'* importair strike in the period was that 
organised by the Bombay Municipal Kamgar Sangh from 13th May 
1949. It involved more than 10,000 workers of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and ended unsuccessfully after more than five months on 
7th October. The man-days lost in this episode amounted to 6,72,099. 

During the decade 1941-50 there was intense industrial unrest which was 
attributable to a number of factors such as protests against decline in 
standard of living, demand for workers' share in profit, spread of conscious¬ 
ness and increased union activity. Industrial Courts and Adjudicators 
played an important role in averting work stoppages. 

Some Recent Developments ; Industrial peace in Bombay was disturbed 
very often than not in the fifties and sixties of this century. The most 
important disquieting factor which generated strike and conflicts was 
the continuous rise in prices. Consequent upon the vast expenditure on 
development and the burden imposed on the national economy by the 
needs of defence preparedness against the background of the aggressions 
by China (October-November 1962) and Pakistan (October 1965), 
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prices, more particularly the prices of foodgrains and other essential 
goods, escalated rapidly from month to month. There was an all-round 
dissatisfaction and resentment among the working class. 



The Bombay unions affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha took the 
lead in giving an organised expression to the protest of workers against 
the rise in prices, the scarcity of foodgrains. and the imposition of 
Compulsory Deposit Scheme.! They decidedto organise a one-day protest 
strike in Bombay. All unions except those affiliated to the I.N.T.U.C. 
agreed to organise a ‘ Bombay Bandh ’ to cover all industrial and 
commercial activities. A Joint Ccromittee, namely, the Mumbai Mazdoor 
Sangharsh Samiti was formed to organise the protest strike. The 
Committee gave a call for ‘Bombay Bandh’ on 20th August 1963. Over 
seven lakh workers belonging to all industries, such’as textile, engineering, 
chemicals, docks, banks and other white collar workers also participated 
in large numbers. Only the essential services were exempted from the 
‘ Bandh ’. As per the Times of next morning the strike “ stood 

out as the most well condjjctei^^^^ i 

With its spectacular succlil^ih^ombay, the ‘ Bandh ’ became a new 

were organised thereafter. 
:|Ve brought any definite relief to 
ighlland compelled the Government 
|[e^e mixed trade union-cwm-political 


popular form of struggle, ^cyi 
“ The ‘ Bandh ’ cannot be 
workers but they highlighted th 
to pay some attention to it.”^ “ 
party actions. 

The municipal workers of drganised, during the period, 

two notable strikes, one in 1962 and another in 1963. Both were on the 
issue of dearness allowance. Tfipfirsfi (^;i^as successful to a large extent, 
and was settled through the intervention of Mr. Y. B. Chavan, Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra. The second which began on 11th August 1963 
was ventured by the Socialist leaders of the Municipal Workers’ Union, 
and involved about 30,000 workers. They had the support of workers in 
other industries too. The dock workers struck work for a day in sympathy 
with them. Bus and tramway workers and taximen also went on sympathy 
strike for three to four days. The gigantic demonstration of ‘Bombay 
Bandh’ of 20th August 1963 also took place during'the course of the 
municipal strike. Yet the strike failed and workers had to resume work 
on the ]2th day without securing any benefit. 


“ The strike failed because, owing to the wrong attitude adopted by 
the leadership of the union, it assumed a political colour, became in fact 
a confrontation between the union and the Government.”® Though the 
demand of workers was an economic one, the imion leaders insisted on 


* V. B. Karnik, Indian Trade Unions, 1966. 
a Ibid. 

•Ibid. 
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intervention of the Home Minister and the Chief Minister without 
utilising the usual machinery for settlement of the trade disputes. The 
consequence was coercion, arrests, recruitment of strike breakers and 
suspension of some workers. 

A great loss to the trade union movement in Bombay as also to India 
was caused by the death of G.D. Ambekar in 1964, the Treasurer of the 
INTUC and the Genera) Secretary of the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
of Bombay. He was a devoted and selfless worker, and a capable and 
farsighted leader. 

The one day strike of June 7, 1966 in the textile mills in Bombay was 
one of a great magnitude. It involved 1,72,282 employees who protested 
against the Bonus Ordinance. A similar episode had taken place earlier 
on December 29, 1965 against the cut in dearness allowance. It involved 
1,69,827 textile workers in Maharashtra including Bombay. The next 
one in importance from the point of view of man-days lost was the strike 
of workers in Mahalaxmi Glass Bombay, as a protest against the 

decision to close the semirBUt^^tic^ section. The management had 
declared a lockout after of the strike. The strike 

began on March 2,1965 and^iil^^^^^Iy on July 29,1965.It involved 
894 workers with a loss of 5^,956 m^^iiys. There were four important 
lockouts in Bombay during 1965. w^ch caused a loss of 1,47,284 
man-days. The lockouts wereUi^ t|i^ piemens Manufacturing Company 
(1,119 workers), Firestone Rubber Co. (1243), Mahalaxmi 

Glass Works (894) and Kri^na ^erfEiid^tries.* 

TRADE^^loks^l^OMBAY 

The earliest known examp^ .o^a p^re oifganisation of workers is 
the Bombay Millhands Association,’wliioh was established in 1890 by 
N. M. Lokhanday, the first leader of Indian workers. It was formed to 
ventilate the grievances about hours of labour and the internal regulations 
of some of the mills, with a view to influencing revision of the Factory Act. 
It had no formal membership, no funds or rules. 

The first body that is generally credited with trade union characteristics 
was the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, founded in 1909 by B. R. Nare, 
S. K. Bole and Talcherkar. It began as a broad-based welfare movement 
aiming at education, support in unemployment or sickness and help settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes. During the 1920s the Sabha sank gradually 
from public view and seems to have disappeared from about 1925.® Its 
membership was drawn from municipal workers and those from Parel 
railway workshop and the mills around DeLisle Road and Chinchpokli. 

The other welfare body for the cause of mill workers was the Social 
Service League, N. M. Joshi being its leader. Joshi and the League were 


‘ Labour Gazette, Government of Maharashtra, December 1966. 
* Richard Newman op. cit., p. 114. 
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inseparable in spirit. It may be mentioned that in January 1921 the Govern¬ 
ment chose him to fill one of the labour seats in the Central Legislative 
Assembly, a seat he was to occupy with only a few months interruption 
until the Assembly was dissolved in 1947. He served on the Royal 
Commission on Labour (1929-31) and several enquiries. “ His greatest 
prominence was achieved as India’s representative to the International 
Labour Organisation.”^ The League had begun in 1913. 

The Girni Kamgar Sangh was formed in 1919 by Kanji Dwarkadas, 
L. R. Tairsee and D. R. Mayekar, which was managed by workeis only. 
It had however no great impact on labour matters. It was in January 1920 
that the existing unions were fused into a United Textile Workers’ Union 
with Baptista as President. Its activities were however limited, and the 
condition of textile industry from 1920 to 1923 was also not propitious for 
its activities. 

The national freedom movement “ was the most addictive diversion of 
trade union leaders.”^ The Union Congress (AITUC) 

which first met in Bomba^|^^^|ra^, was the most important 
federation of trade unions^MK^t it^'irtb, however the internal 
squabbles of the Bombay 

The legal basis for trade unioH^^^rat^n was provided by the Indian 
Trade Union Act of 1926. Ragist^a^idn. under the Act was voluntary 
initially, and it did not entitle.:^ 4 de ^niqn to secure recognition from 
employees. With the passage of tt^ndsrair^ Disputes Act (1947), a better 
status was given to the reg^bre<|, trade unions, in that the advantage 
of machinery sel up for the settlement of industrial disputes is available 
only to registered unions; As rSg&d&’r^Plnition, at the Sixteenth Indian 
Labour Conference held at Nainital in May 1958, the Government 
and the employers agreed in principal to the adoption of criteria and 
conventions for the recognition of trade unions. Little progress has, 
however, been made with regard to its implementation. Under the Act, 
any seven or more persons can register as a trade union and any registered 
union can represent the workers. This naturally creates inter-union 
rivalry. Because of this every industry and every large factory have more 
than one union. The slogan of ‘one industry, one union’ is yet to 
materialise. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act tried to remove 
the defect partially by creating a category of ‘ Representative Union ’ 
which alone can represent the workers before Industrial Courts. The 
Industrial Relations Act (1946), however, is not applicable to the engi¬ 
neering industry, as it is governed by the Industrial Disputes Act of 
1947, Inter-union rivalry is inevitable though Government has attempted 
to reduce its intensity by having an inter-union code of conduct. 


^ Richard Newman, op, cit., p. 114. 
^ Ibid., p. 140. 
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Theprogress of trade unionism goes along with the degree of the develop¬ 
ment of industries and in case of a particular industry along with its 
development. In Greater Bombay, the trade union movement appeared 
first in the textile, transport and communications and printing groups 
because those industries were the first to develop. Bombay is a centre of 
the cotton textile industry since the middle of the last century. The city 
is also the main centre of different types of transport, such as railway, 
shipping and bus transport. The development of means of communi¬ 
cations, such as posts, telegraphs and telephones facilitated the formation 
of trade unioits in these sectors. Printing is also in a sense an old industry. 
The trade union movement scarcely extended beyond the sectors 
stated above till the Second World War. The development of the engi¬ 
neering industry was essentially a war and post-war phenomenon, and 
therefore, the trade union movement in this industry emerged itself in 
a substantial measure only in the war and post-war period.^ 

Girni Kamgar Ma/iaffja«dnk-,l/i^^’fcu^ded in December 1923 under 
the leadership of BhatvadekajAlwe, Tawde, Kusgaonkar, 
K. A. Desai and G. R. KasIo,7aU b^j^i|«Jm:were mill workers, although in 
a relatively higher pay group.jr^’fiadfftbershlp of the Mahamandal 
increased with the strikes of 1924^^^925. From the middle of 1925 the 
Mahamandal deliberately sou^H^cj^'backing of jobbers in mills, as they 
had an influence over the workerill^ ei^rged from the 1924 strike without 
open attachment to any politk^l^efVol^i^mmunists like Joglekar were 
on the union’s advisory coBimitte>e’]ih ¥n^^dividual capacity. Mayekar 
looked after the union’s administration and edited its newspaper, 
the Kamkari. 5TT" 

Early in 1925 the Alt India Trade Union Congress fAlTUC) set up 
a Textitle Workers’ Organisation Board composed of Baptista, Joshi, 
Ginwala, Jhabvata and V. P. Lele. After some pamphleteering, Ginwala 
and Jhabvala launched a new union in Pare], the Bombay Textile 
Workmen’s Union, which aimed to provide a proper grievance procedure 
and advice on strike matters to avoid a repetition of the losses of 1924. 
The Madanpura Mill Workers’ Union was formed by Syed Munawar of 
the Social Service League in 1925. Two other embryonic unions appeared 
in the early months of 1925, one at the Bombay Industrial mill and the 
other at DeLisle Road, but neither of them was hacked by the AITUC, and 
neither seems to have survived for long.® In spite cf these organisations 
the jobbers in mills had an upper hand in controlling the incidence of 
strikes, and “ the struggling Mahamandal, the moribund Hitwardhak 

^ Dr. B. R. Rairikar, Wages and Earnings in Engineering Industry in Bombay City 
and Suburbs (unpublished Thesis for Ph.D. degree of the University of Bombay). 

“ Richard Newnian, op. cit., p. 153. 
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Sabha and the two feeble fledgings of the trade Union Congress could 
not control the millhands. 

Bombay Textile Labour Union (BTLU) : On 31st December 1925 the 
representatives of all organisations, except the Mahamandal, agreed to 
form the Bombay Textile Labour Union by amalgamating the Madan- 
pura Mill Workers’ Union, the Bombay Textile Workmen’s Union, the 
Sat-Rasta Girni Kamgar Sangh, all of which had existed before the 1925 
strike; the Kurla Kamgar Mandal, formed in October under guidance of 
Bakhale and Jhabvala, and other groups of millhands. N. M. Joshi was 
elected its first President with other office bearers including Asavale, 
Ginwala, Jhabvala, Bakhale, Kanji Dwarkadas, Syed Munawar, Bole and 
Talcherkar. “ The new union can be seen as formal consummation of the 
develooing relationship between Joshi and two other groups concerned 
primarily with welfare; the Central Labour Board and the Dwarkadas 
faction of the former Home Jt was also an attempt to secure the 
political flanks of trade ujkmi^^ bringing various movements into 
coalition ; the Liberals Congressmen (Ginwala and 

Jhabvala), reformist non-Asavale) and local notables 
of the Muslim community.+^ sr^ite welfare antecedents, ihe BTLU 

had more pointed economic'bibjectivdj^n the Mahamandal. 

The union’s objectives and t^e o^lf its constitution reflected Joshi’s 
wide knowledge of labour a|ti^rs^a|i^tfac multifarious contracts he had 
made in India and abroad”('*^%i?:V-l 7 ?^i)i^ 

The BTLU began with less than 5000. It stood for 

political concessions to labwf'iiHd'^beuer representation to workers in 
Legislature and municipalitieS'W^^d^endent upon jobbers. 

The BTLU and the Mahamandal attempted to graft trade unionism on 
to traditional forms of leadership, and to build union out of alliances, 
with the jobbers. 

Girni Kamgar Union (GKU) : Registered in May 1928, the GKU 
emerged as a great force in the labour movement in Bombay under Alwe, 
Jhabvala, Bradley, Nimbkar, B. T. Ranadive, S. V. Ghate, S. A. Dange, 
Joglekar and Mirajkar. After the successful strike of 1928 the response of 
the workers to this union was magical. By the end of 1928 the total number 
of members was about 50,000, which increased to one lakh in January 
1929. The growth of the union was spontaneous. The jobbers in mills 
were also willing to ally themselves with the GKU because they still 
sought protection against the standardisation scheme. By the beginning of 
1929 the other textile unions offered no real competition to the GKU. 
The failure of the 1929 textile strike was however regarded as a failure of 

' Ibid., p. 154. 

* Ibid., pp. 160-6], 
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the GKU. The GKU insisted that relations with the employers were 
crucial and that organised strength was the best way of advancing 
the workers’ interests. In spite of its failure in the 1929 strike, it made 
an important contribution to the political life of the mill area and to 
the growth of labour movement.^ 


Railway Employees' Unions'^ ; Some of the railway employees bad 
organised tliemselves as early as 1897, the organisation being called the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India and Burma. This 
Society changed its name to National Union of Railwaymen of India 
and Burma, while registering in 1928. In 1919 was formed another union 
called G.l.P. Railwaymen’s Union which was later on ama l gam ated with 
G.I.P. Railway General Employees’ Union In 1928. It had a membership 
of 41,000 in 1929. 


important office-bearers of unionu 
Bombay teamen’s Union 



Seamen’s Unioni^ : The Indian Seamen’s Union was formed in 1921. 
The membei-ship of the union w^21i512 in 1929. N. M. Joshi and 
Parulekar of the Servants of India'& 5 Biety ^d Syed Munawar were the 

^^26 a new union, namely, 
had a membership of 548 

in 1929. 

Postal Unions^ : The Bombaf Ro’SSl pBion was formed in 1907, and 
was probably the earliest imioh^^ih ISi^jabay. It had a membership of 
1500 in 1929 from among cleri^'i^||i^^ Bombay Postmen’s Union 
was formed in 1925, which Hitclu<^ ils^ijaembers in 1929. 

Municipal Unions^ ; Trade'^union movment in municipal services 
began in 1927 when the Bomtfayr|^unii^pal Workmen’s Union was 
established. The clerical staff also organised the Bombay Municipal 
Officers’ Association in April 1927. In September 1928, the Servants of 
India Society and the Social Service League formed another union 
under the name, Bombay Municipal Kamgar Sangh. 


Port Trust and Dock^ : The Bombay Port Trust workers were among 
the earlier workers to unite. They formed two unions in 1920, namely, 
Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Union and the Bombay Port Trust 
Railwaymen’s Union, which had a membership of 1891 and 457, respec¬ 
tively in 1926. During the period 1926-28 three more unions were 
formed by dock workers, each of which had membership around one 
thousand. The B.P.T. Union is still in existence. 

* Richard Newman, op. cit., p. 260. 

» Vasant Gupte, op. cit., p. 68. 

* Ibid., pp. 68-69. 

* Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

VF 4362—22 
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Besides the above early period unions, there were a number of unions 
in the period prior to 1930. The names of a few registered unions among 
them in Bombay city are mentioned below:— 


Name 


Month and year 
of formation 


Member¬ 

ship 

(March 1929) 


General Workshop Men’s Union 
Bombay Engg. Workers’ Union 
Tramways’ Union 
Press Workers’ Union 
Bombay Telephone Employees’ Union 
Bombay Kasbi Karigars’ Union 
Bombay Taxi Drivers’ Union .. 


May 1928 
Dec. 1928 
March 1927 
March 1927 
March 1928 
March 1927 
August 1928 


SCO 

1053 

324 

310 

195 

N.A. 

742 


All India Trade Union A convention of representa¬ 

tives of various trade unioa^ w^&^^iSB^d at the initiative of N. M. 
Joshi, at Parel on 16th July the arbitrary decision of the 

Government of India while s^^^i^^jfidian workers’ delegate to tJie 
first session of the ILO held i^ convention decided to form 

a central organisation of trad^ namely All India Trade Union 

Congress. The AITUC met foja^^^jBii^l^jme in Bombay in October 1920. 
The office-bearers of the AIT^Gi j^Ohicfi^X^a Lajpatrai, Joseph Baptista, 
C. F. Andrews, S. A. Brelvi, ^1r?-Ap nfe Betamt, Dewan Chamanlal, N. D. 
Gadgil, V. G. Dalvi, Anant Rafe and V^ikunth Ram and L. R. Tairsee. 
This was the first central orgarfifeSflS ilSSidia in the formation of which 
Bombay city and Bombay unionists had a lion’s share. 


Trade union movement passed through several vicissitudes and hazards 
in the course of time. There were many occasions of unity and disunity. 
The (Congressmen, the Royists under M. N. Roy, the Communists and 
others had differences, sometimes ideological, tactical or personal. 
The AITUC was thus a divided house. 


Indian National Trade Union Congress {INTUC) ; The Congress leaders 
on their release from jail in 1945 found that the AITUC had gone into the 
hands of Commurists. They therefore started recapturing their unions 
and their position in the AITUC. In the meantime, the Congress came into 
power in most of the provinces, while the Communists had reverted to 
their old militant policy of class conflict. The sequel of events led to 
a conference in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel in May 1947. The Conference decided to constitute the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress, a new and powerful central organisation, 
with an affiliation of 200 unions and 5.75 lakh members. 
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Trade Unions in Bombay (1940-47) : During this period, the growth of 
trade tmionism in Bombay was unprecedented both in respect of number 
of unions and membership. Their position is given below:— 


Year 

(December) 

No. of 
Unions 

Membership 

Year 

(December) 

No. of 
Unions 

Membership 

1940 

82 

128,634 

1944 

117 

166,254 

1941 

84 

116,854 

1945 

140 

198,383 

1942 

90 

124,243 

1946 

193 

212,977 

1943 

100 

138,882 

1947 

279 

295,685 


The above account mainly pertains to the trade union movement in the 
cotton textile, railways, posts and telegraphs, port trust and docks, 
municipality and other sectors. Unionism in the engineering industry 
was a comparatively late development which is dealt with below. 

Trade Unions in EngineeriniJiidftsi^^^!%^ first union in the industry 
was registered in 1929. It wfe;ea@ ^^ ft'i^jtibay Engineering Workers’ 
Union with a membership of ^^Ji'WJt^lowed by the General Work¬ 
shop Emploj'ees’ Union, 'in#930. Both the unions had 

a very short life of a year or so. ing the Second World War and 

the post-war period that the gre^t^«^Sf^r^ss 
industry whicli provided stimylu^^fiti 
the desire to have a share i 
in real wages prompted the 


took place in the engineering 
in unions. The rising prices, 
,war time profit and the fall 
^anise themselves. The rise in 


employment in this industry, alsoled'%"nse in unionism in the industry. 


In 1945-46, there were seven cif 


Bombay, besides three plant 


unions which together had a reported membership of 6820. The names of 
the unions in engineering industry in Greater Bombay as in 1945-46 are 
given below, as they were the pioneers in the Engineering industry:— 



Unions 

Year of Registration 


fAty Unions 


1. 

Engineering Workers’ Union 

1940 

2. 

Bombay Metal Workers’ Union 

1941 

3. 

Engineering Factory Kamgar Union 

1942 

4. 

National Engineering Workers’ Union 

1945 

5. 

Iron Workers’ Union 

1945 

6. 

Bombay Iron and Steel Workers’ Union 

1943 

7. 

Bombay Engineering Mazdoor Sangh 

1945 


1 B. R. Rairikar, op. cit. 
VF 4362—22n 
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Unions 


Year of Registration 


Plant Unions 

8. Calenders, Cables and Construction Company .. 1942 

Employees’ Union 

9. Godrej and Boyce Employees’ Union .. 1943 

10. Indian Radio and Cable Communications .. 1943 

The employment in the industry in 1946 was about 60,040. It seems, 
therefore, that a little more than 10.56 per cent of the workers were 
unionized. 

Trade imionism had a continuous and phenomenal rise in the post¬ 
war period. The main cause migk*^’ihe worsening economic condition 
of the workers. The higher the entrepreneurs invoked 

a strong feeling among the^i^jcfeers^ ha^ -a share in the profits in the 
form of bonus. Government by welfare objectives created 

a psychology of expectations ^"^the minds of workers. “ The machinery of 
compulsory adjudication througi^ ’^cji^e trade union movement tried 
to have expansion of wages the Fair Wage Committee’s 

Report helped the trade uni^%:4^.|ii®^o make further advantage.”^ 
Most of the industrial dispi ^eg^lvcdp^ problem of wage, D.A. and 

The number of city imionSj'^l^hiuSi be styled as federations of 
committees of workers in various factories, increased to nine, and of plant 
imions to 15 in 1950-51. The important additions to the plant unions were 
the Richardson and Cruddas Union (May 1946), Crompton and Parkinson 
(December 1946), Mackinnon and Mackenzie (September 1946), Greaves 
Cotton (November 1946), Larsen and Toubro Union (January 1948), 
Sankey Electrical Stamping (March 1948), Rallis Brothers (July 1947), 
Volkart Bros. (July 1947), Estrella Batteries (December 1947), Standard 
Batteries (June 1948) and East Asiatic Employees’ Union (December 1948). 
The membership of unions submitting returns increased to 15,799 in 
1950-51 as against 6,820 in 1945-46, te. by about 132 per cent. The 
employment in the engineering industry was 78,693 in 1950, which meant 
that slightly more than 20 per cent of the workers were unionized. 

The Engineering Workers’ Union, National Engineering Workers* 
Union, Engineering Mazdoor Sabha and Metal Mazdoor Sabha were the 


* B. R. Rairikar, op. cit., p. 124, 
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most important in the industry in Bombay. The Engineering Mazdoor 
Sabha was af&liated to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, the Metal Mazdoor 
Sabha and the Engineering Workers’ Union were under commimist 
domination, while the National Engineering Workers’ Union was 
afiRliated to the I.N.T.U.C. By 1950, the trade unionism in engineering 
industry had immensely grown in number, strength, stability and its role. 
The organisational base was widened and they were gaining strength. 

While the total employment in engineering industry increased to 86,025* 
in 1956, the membership of reporting unions was 29,762. It means that 
slightly less than 35 per cent of the workers were unionized as against 
20 per cent in 1950. 

The total membership of unions, including non-reporting unions, in 
the engineering industry from 1957-58 to 1960-61 is given below:—■ 


Membership 

39,327 
60,218 

These statistics are however exclii^^iclf membership of the Bombay 
Labour Union and the General ^W ^k eii’ Uaion which had some engineer¬ 
ing factories affiliated to therfij- &ui were niSyiy general labour unions. 
It is noteworthy that the uniop membership increased by more than 
100 per cent from 1955-56 to lO'^CUhlVwliile the increase in 1960-61 over 
that in 1945-46 was about 900 per cent.^ "* 

The total employment in engineering industry in Bombay was 115,121 
(inclusive of transport group) in 1960, of which 60,218 workers had trade 
union coverage. It means that nearly 52.39 per cent of the workers were 
unionized in 1960. Throughout the entire period under reference a greater 
and greater number of workers were coming under the fold of unionism. 

The following table shows the strength of the different Central Unions 
in the major industries in Greater Bombay in 1960-61.® The Central 
Unions, namely the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, the I.N.T.U.C. and A.I.T.U.C. 
dominated the engineering industry. The other Central Unions, U.T.W.F. 
and the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh (B.M.S.) had little foothold in the 
industry. 

* Lakdawala, op, cit., p. 869. 

® Compiled from the Annual Report on the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
1960-61. 


Year 


1957- 58 

1958- 59 


Memberships^’-:;, Year 
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TABLE No. 17 

Share of Different National Federations in Trade Union 
Membership in Major Industries in Bombay, 1960-61 


Federation 

Textile 

Printing 

Chemicals 

Engineering 

A.I.T.U.C. 

26,089 

2,954 

2,845 

12,847 


(16.02) 

(45.79) 

(19.05) 

(21.33) 

B.M.S. 

162 

105 


405 


(0.10) 

(1.58) 


(0.68) 

H.M.S. 

14,785 

1,471 

2,986 

11,839 


(9.08) 

(22.86) 

(19.99) 

(19.66) 

I.N.T.U.C. 

.. 1,18,916 

N.A. 

2,891 

13,199 


(73.0.1) 


(19.36) 

(21.92) 

Socialist 

N.A. 

N.A. 


9,271 

Unattached 


A 

^A1,920 

6,215 

(15.39) 

12,657 



^59.77) 

(41.60) 

(21.02) 



6,450 

r (100) 

14,937 

(100) 

60,218 

(100) 


iVore.—Figures in brackets repre^e^4c^i(jtoentage share of the total membership. 

The above statistics bri*that the LN.T.U.C. 
was the most powerful org|to^%iVia en^eering industry. However, the 
difference in membership of^M.S.rT-l^-T.U.C. and A.I.T.U.C. was not 
much. The Engineering Miz^c«^ '^6ha was the largest among the 
unions in the industry in Bombay, with a membership of 10,505. It was 
followed by the General Engineering Employees’ Union, and the Asso¬ 
ciation of Engineering Workers. Since 1950, there was a decline in the 
incidence of industrial disputes, which might be due to the reference of 
disputes for arbitration. 

Structural Pattern : The structural pattern of engineering unions 
reflects the industrial unionism as the dominant form. The second impor¬ 
tant feature of the unions is that there are the city unions in the industry 
to which the plants are affiliated. Some of these one plant unions are 
unattached to any organisation. There are also unions covering all the 
units under one management though all these units do not belong to 
the engineering industry. There are some general city unions covering the 
workers from various industries to which some of the units from engineer¬ 
ing industries are afiUiated; but they are not many. The affiliation of some 
of the engineering units to ‘ general unions ’ must be due to the attachment 
to particular leadership. The area of operation of the union is the industrial 
zone of Bombay-Thane area. Many units have more than one rival 
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union which is mainly due to existence of four national organisations, 
which are attached to different political parties. The political rivalries 
among them weaken trade union activity. Though the unions are city 
unions, the bargaining is not industry-wise but plant-wise. 

Union Management : There is a three-tier system in union management 
in engineering industry in Bombay. At the bottom is the factory committee 
of each factory. Members of the city union from each factory elect this 
factory committee. It consists of as many members as the ratio of the 
specified number of members for one representative,which varies according 
to the total membership. The committee is a link between the factory and 
the city union. It manages and decides all questions pertaining to the 
factory. It retains part of the income and passes the rest to the city union. 
There is a managing committee or executive committee above the factory 
committee which is elected by the latter. The managing committee 
constitutes the main executive of the union and is responsible for main¬ 
taining the organisation. which secures the vertical 

co-ordination of the trade work, i^ithe top of city union is the 
General Council or the Boar€i^:8^5P^t®®9rves. It is generally composed 
of elected n^resentatives from various factories. It 

wields the power to lay down ^Fmes.t^^anagement of various unions, 
though broadly conforms to tl^s^j^^cm,; differs from union to union. 

The sources of income of subscriptions received and 

donations, while the expendijU^Fie'ir'qif'Tjrci^ such as salaries, allowances, 
office expenses, legal expenses,-;^eetings _^nd propaganda, donations, 
and welfare of workers. Expenditure'"“on welfare is however very 
insignificant. 

The engineering workers in Bombay are fairly organised. The unions 
fought the cause of labour through joint negotiations and court procee¬ 
dings. The employers have also adjusted to the reality of the situation 
by granting recognition to the unions. The growth of rival and overlapping 
unions appears to have led to a frittering away of the strength and resources 
of the movement. Frequent strikes and violence are the other conse¬ 
quences. The movement is yet to emerge out of its agitational stage to 
blossom into an institution of real strength striving for welfare and 
productivity of labour. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF LABOUR MOVEMENT ^ 
(PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD) 

The working class of Bombay pioneered the Labour Movement in 
the country. The weapon of strike was discovered and developed by the 
Bombay workers themselves, and was very effectively used even before 
regular trade unions appeared on the horizon. The achievements of 


* Vasant Gupte, op. cit, p. 135. 
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the textile strike of 1920 were so “ basic and extensive that they are still 
to be matched by any other similar event”. 

One of the major achievements of the Bombay labour movement was 
the reduction in working hours. The hours of work in the initial stages of 
industrialisation were from sunrise to sunset, and often exceeded 15 hours 
a day. They were reduced to nine by the end of pre-Independence period. 
The major credit for this goes to the continuous struggle of the workers, 
though philanthropists and public luminaries also played a vital role 
through petitions, journalism and persuasions. The movement greatly 
influenced the factory legislation from time to time, and also forced the 
millowncrs to grant half an hours recess and Sunday as a holiday. During 
the World War II employers attempted an increase in hours, but workers 
resisted it through strikes such as the general strike in textile industry in 
1941, and ultimately foiled that attempt. The achievement of the strike 
of 1920 in respect of working hours was spectacular. 

The history of labour mov^nieiipm-ljombay is full of struggles for wage 
increase, though the strategyfrom time to time. During 
the earlier days of scarcity of laltot^ft^%reat of desertion of labour 
forced employers to increase wa^i'^ffl^eriod was followed by strikes 
which compelled employers tataflgrdas^^les whenever prices soared up. 
At times the workers had to whge^^ai|against cuts in wages. The wage 
cuts in the later 1920’s led to a seriei o^t^ikes, the most important among 
them being the Great Strike of 1928. ’^jf^^^^o-pronged strug^e for wage 
increase and fight against w^^e cnits. was responsible for considerable rise 
in wages till mid-nineteen tt ^i^es . Wages registered a rise from 1940 
because of D.A. linked to the cnst^°]^jijng index which was awarded by 
the Ranganekar Board of ConcliratfOTfr^ annual payment of bonus was 
commenced from 1941. The payment of D.A. and bonus though originally 
meant for textile industry in Bombay was instrumental to the grant of 
such benefits to industrial workers in the country. 

The average monthly wage in the Bombay textile industry which was 
Rs. 12.58 in 1901 increased gradually to Rs. 17.01 in 1917 and Rs. 30.75 
in 1920 on account of two general strikes. The year 1934 witnessed a cut 
in wages from Rs. 34.56 to Rs. 27.25, which continued upto 1937. By 
1947 the average monthly wage reached a high mark of Rs. 88.50 which 
also included D.A. and bonus. The wages in other industries were almost 
jn consonance with those in the textile sector. 

It is however noteworthy that although the labour movement was 
instrumental in increasing money wages it could not improve much the 
standard of living of workers. The real wages of the workers did not 
improve appreciably. This was particularly true of the war time situation 
when real wages dwindled even below the 1934 level. During the period 
1940-44, although the total net profits of textile mills were estimated 
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at Rs. 25.27 crores, the index of real wages of workers fell by about 
20 per cent. 

Besides reduction in working hours and increase in wages, there were 
many other achievements of the labour movement in Bombay. The 
textile general strike of 1920 achieved, besides higher wages, employers’ 
acceptance of the obligation to pay compensation for employment injury 
and to provide medical aid during working hours. As a result of the 1928 
general strike, the Fawcett Committee was appointed which was instru¬ 
mental in formation of rules of work. The rules ensured a great measure 
of security of job to workers and standardisation of service conditions. 

An important achievement of the labour movement was the birth of 
trade union as an institution for the welfare of workers. The struggle 
of workers coupled with the leadership of competent trade unionists lent 
the unions a status, and they became a weapon of collective bargaining. 

CONTEMPORAI^ TRAQE UNIONS 

The registration of trade unk^ia does nol^confer any significant right 
upon them as registration does nofentitle them to secure recognition from 
employers. With the passage of Industrial/Disputes Act (1947) a better 
status has been conferred on a r$g&fd#4(l]’4nion as it enjoys the advantage 
of machineiy set up for the settloVnent oMndustrial disputes. Though some 
criteria and conventions for rejSJ^^liisi^^ipions are set, little progress 
is achieved as regards their mpl^^taW®^ Since any seven or more 
persons can register as a traoCJOmion,: there is a multiplicity of unions. 
This naturally creates inter-umo^Ivfflrv and unco-ordinated activity. 
The Bombay Industrial Relatic^^^S^ ^1%) tried to remove this defect 
partiaUy by creating a category of “ Representative Union ” which 
alone can represent the workers before Industrial Courts. The Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act (1946) is, however, applicable only to the textile 
industry, but not to engineering, chemicals and chemical products, 
pharmaceuticals, petroleum and many other industries. These latter 
industries are governed by the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947. Hence only 
the textile industry enjoys the benefit of a representative union, which can 
safeguard the interests of workers and maintain industrial harmony. 

Under the circumstances stated above, as also many other factors 
inherent in the labour movement in the country, many unions, parti¬ 
cularly the plant level unions do not undergo the formalities of registration 
under the Trade Unions Act of 1926. A number of unions are therefore 
not registered. Even the registered unions, which are expected to furnish 
the details regarding membership, office bearers, monetary position etc. 
to the Registrar of Trade Unions, do not submit their returns regularly, 
sometimes for years together. Registration of some unions is cancelled 
while some do not renew their registration. The non-submission of returns, 
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cancellation of registration and inter-union rivalry are serious handicaps 
in the study of trade unions. 

Under these constraints and limitations, the details of the registered trade 
unions in the various sections of industries in Bombay are furnished below 
on the basis of the information made available by the office of the 
Commissioner of Labour, Government of Maharashtra.^ The industry- 
wise information pertains to the year ending with December 31, 1980, 
and it had its own limitations. It is quite likely that a good many unions 
may not be covered in this study, though they might have a considerable 
patronage in Bombay, by virtue of their non-submission of returns to 
the Labour Office, or their non-registration, etc. 

Textile Industry Unions : There were nine registered trade unions in 
Greater Bombay in December 1980 which represented the cause of the 
workers in the textile industry. Almost all of them are industrial unions, 
while none of them can claim to be a craft union. Of the existing registered 
trade unions in the textile iruiug,ft% ,tHe^IU;ishtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
was the only union registermii:^^.^i?eyii<icpendence period. The Mill 
Mazdoor Sabha was registM&^^S after Independence (October 1947), 
while the Mumbai Girni Ki^pgaT Umori was registered in the late 
fifties (March 1959). The re?^'i&itj^e?'^sting registered unions were 
registered in the course of the ^vfnf^siof this century. It can be deduced 
from the dates of registrationJtlf^ tJt^Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh 
(RMMS), registered on 27th "^^^ the oldest among the existing 
unions of textile workers in B^)h 3 l^y. Itif hfs^he oldest among the existing 
registered unions in various industries in Bombay. The other unions 
registered in earlier years and r^jerj-pfi^tOjia^previous pages are either extinct 
or disintegrated or unregistered. As per records, the RMMS claimed the 
largest membership (1,39,153) in textile mills. The RMMS is affiliated to 
the INTUC, and is recognised as a representative union for the textile 
industry under the Industrial Relations Act. By virtue of its status as 
a representative union it is supposed to be a spokesman of the textile 
workers, and is under obligation to negotiate and to deal with the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association which plays the role as spokesman and a mouth¬ 
piece of the millowners. The RMMS also deals with the owners of 
individual mills in settlement of disputes. It has political affiliations with 
the Indian National Congress, the ruling party. 

The Mill Mazdoor Sabha, registered on 22 October 1947, is also 
an old registered union. It had a membership of 17,991 workers in the 
textile industry in Bombay in 1980. The Mill Mazdoor Sabha is recognised 
as a representative union for the silk mill industry under provisions of the 
Industrial Relations Act, and is affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

^ Vide letter dated 22nd August 1982 from office of the Commissioner of Labour, 
Maharashtra Government. 
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By virtue of its being recognised as a representative union it is expected 
to safeguard the interests of the workers in silk industry, and deal with 
the owners or the Bombay Millowners’ Association as the case may be. 

The Mumbai Girni Kamgar Union is another important union of 
textile workers, registered on 2nd March 1959. It enjoyed a membership 
of 11,442 in 1980 and is affiliated to the All India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC). It has political affiliations with the Communist Party of India. 
The Girni Kamgar Sabha, registered on 31st May 1977, enjoyed a member¬ 
ship of 11,681 in 1980 as per official statistics. This union is not 
affiliated to any National Federation of trade unions. The Lai Bavta 
Mill Mazdoor Union is another important organisation of textile workers 
in Bombay, registered on 2nd October 1971. It had a membership of 
4,060 as per official statistics in 1980, This is affiliated to the CITU, and 
has therefore leanings towards communist ideology. 



'DatepU' 

J^gistra-' 


The other registered unions in textile industry had a comparatively 
smaller membership. The de^§l^|Kfe_.a^istered trade unions in the 
textile industry in Bombay jfe^M^Si&i^^Sinber 1980 are furnished in 
the following table 


Registered Trade Unions 
31st 


Serial 

No. 


Name and 
Address 


{lJeI/ndustry, Greater Bombay, 
' iR':i980 


ember- 
hip and 
ffiliation* 


Office 

Bearers 


1 

2 


4 

5 

1 

Mill Mazdoor Sabha, Hindu 
Colony, Dadar, 

22-10-1947 

17991 

Pre—Kisan Tulpule 
GS—D. G. Phatak 
Tre—A. B. Mulay 



HMS 

2 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh, Mazdoor Manzil, 
Parel Tank Road, Parel. 

27-8-1941 

139153 

Pre—Vasant Hoshing 
GS—A. T. Bhonsie 
Tre—E. D’souza 



INTUC 

3 

Mumbai Girni Kamgar 
Union, Dalvi Building, 
Parel. 

2-3-1959 

11442 

Pre—Bhagvan Thorat 
GS—Gangadhar 
Chitnis 

Tre—D. N. Yelkar 



AITUC 

4 

Lai Bavta Mill Mazdoor 
Union, Janashakti, Globe 
Mill Passage, Bombay-13, 

2-10-1971 

4060 

Pre—Dinkar Kadav 
GS—P. K. Kurne 
Tre—S. T. Koli 



CITU 


♦ CITU ; Centre of Indian Trade Unions. 

AITUC ; All India Trade Union Congress. 
INTUC ; Indian National Trade Union Congress. 
HMS ; Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

BMS ; Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, 

NA : Not Affiliated. 
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TABLE No. 18—con<rf. 


Serial 

No. 

Name and 

Address 

Date of 
Registra¬ 
tion 

Member¬ 
ship and 
Affiliation 

Office 

Bearers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Girni Kamgar Sabha, 
Mogal Lane, N. M. Joshi 
Marg, Bombay-11. 

31-5-1977 

11681 

Pre—Namdeorao 
Ghatge 

GS—Vishwanath 



NA 


Satam 

Tre—Dattatraya 
Rane 


6 National Rayon Corpn. 
Officers’ Guild, P. D’Mellow 
Road, Carnac Bunder, 
Bombay. 


13-4-1972 555 Pre—G. R. 

—~— Khanolkar 

GS—E. G. Fernandes 
Tre—R. S. Sampath 


7 


8 


9 



Rashtriya Cotton Kamgar 
General Union, Cotton 
change Building, 


Maharashtra State 
Corporation 

Union, Govlnd Wadi; 
Andheri. 

Bombay Textile 
cians and 
Association, 

House, Goregaonkar 
Bombay-7, 




NA 


NA 


Pre—Navin Bhagat 
GS.—Jayaram Rahate 
Tre—Devendra 
Joshi 

Pre—Kishor 

Deshpande 
GS—S. S. Sawant 
Tre—M. S. Dabke 

Pre—R. J. Mehta 
GS—Prakash 

Phatarphekar 
Tre—D. T. Keluskar 


Engineering Industry Unions : Industrial relations in the engineering 
industry are governed under the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947. As per 
official information, there were 14 registered trade imions in this industry 
in Bombay upto 31st December 1980. Of these nine were industry unions 
and five plant level unions. As many as five unions including two plant 
unions were affiliated to the AITUC. Three trade unions including one 
plant union had affiliation to the INTUC. The Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh 
(BMS) and the CITU claimed an affiliation of one registered trade union 
each. Four of the unions inclusive of two plant unions were not affiliated 
to any national federation or central trade union. Of the total of 14 unions 
registered under the Trade Union Act, only one was registered in the pre- 
Independence period, the rest of them being organised in the post-planning 
era. 


The Engineering Mazdoor Sabha, registered on 20 th June 1946, appears 
to be the oldest among the existing registered trade unions in this industry. 
This organisation was reported to have a membership of 9,861, It is not 
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affiliated to any national federation or any political party. The 
Association of Engineering Workers, registered on 10 October 1958, was 
however the largest among the registered unions in the industry in Bombay. 
It enjoyed the membership and patronage of 27,366 workers. It has 
affiliations to the INTUC and the Congress Party. Next in importance 
from the point of view of membership on record was the Engineering 
Workers’ Union. It had a membership of 11,146. This organisation is 
affiliated to the CITU, and believes in communist ideology. The Mahindra 
and Mahindra Workers’ Union, registered on 29 September 1956, was 
a plant level union enjoying a membership of 5,447 in 1980, It is affiliated 
to the AITUC. The Kamani Employees’ Union is quite an old orga¬ 
nisation of workers in the Kamani Engineering Company, registered on 
24 December 1951. This union enjoyed a membership of 3,586 workers, 
and is an ind<^endent organisation without being affiliated to any central 
trade imion or political party. 

The rest of the trade unions had sma^er membership. The details of the 
registered trade unions in th^^^^S^tW industry in Bombay as upto 
31st December 1980 are fur^h«!^i^^^^i^ing table :— 


Registered Trade Ui^ons in -EkIgineering Industry, 
Greater BombAy,:^]st December 1980. 


Name and 
Address 


1 Engineerin.g Mazdoor Sabha, 

Kamgar Sadan, Kennedy 
Bridge, Bombay-7. 

2 Kamani Employees’ Union, 


Bite of “i^Member- 
i ^egis'tra-, w !.phip and 
[^Affiliation 

— 'j— 4 

"20-W^T^ 9861 


Office 

Bearers 


24-12-1951 


Kurla. 


NA 

3 General Engineering Emplo¬ 

12-10-1954 

787 

yees’ Union, Poibawdi, 


AITUC 

Parel. 


4 United Siemens’ Union of 

31-3-1956 

Not given 

India, Dongri. 


AITUC 


5 Mahindra and Mahindra 

Workers’ Union, S'. V. Road 
Kandivli West, 

6 Association of Engineering 

Workers, Janata Colony, 
Ghatkopar. 


29-9-1956 


10-10-1958 


AITUC 


INTUC 


Pre—R. J. Mehta 
GS—T. V. Nair 
Tre—B. D. Makaji 

Pre—Y. V. Chavan 
GS—S. B. Pathare 
Tre—K. N. Karwara 
Not available 


Pre—M. N. Yusufi 
GS—Abdul Wahab 
Tre—Bawa Miyab 
Pre—S. B. Salvi 
GS—B. S. Dhume 
Tre—R. D. Nadkami 
Pre—Datta Samant 
GS—T. S. Borade 
Tre—B. S. Talekar 
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TABLE No. 19—contd. 


Serial Name and 

No. Address 

Date of 
Registra¬ 
tion 

Member¬ 
ship and 
Affiliation 

Office 

Bearers 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

7 Engineering Mazdoor Sangh, 
Rajan Building, Poibawdi, 
Parel. 

16-2-1960 

417 

Pre—Raman Shah 

GS—P. R. Keluskar 
Tre—K. R. Desai 


BMS 

8 Engineering and Metal 
Workers’ Union, S. V. 
Road, Andheri. 

3-11-1964 

1680 

Pre—V. Kamble 

GS—B. S. Dhume 

Tre—S. D. Nalawade 


AITUC 

9 Engineering and General 

22-8-1969 

717 

Pre—S. R. Jagtap 


Workers’ Union, Akurli 'I'lTiTr 

Road, Kandivli (East). AUUC Tre—A. R. Nadkarni 


10 


11 


12 


13 



Maharashtra Engineering, 
Plastic and 
Kamgar Union, 

Wadi, Malad (E). 

Engineering Workers’ 
Janashakti, Globe 
Passage, Bombay-13. 

Premier Automobiles Mecha 
nite Foundry 
Union, opp. 

Hospital, Ghatkopar. 


Mukund Staff and Officers 
Association, C/o 
Employees’ Union, Kurla. 


NA 

11146 


NA 


CITU 

246 


1039 


Pre—T. Upadhyay 
GS—R. R. Mishra 
Tre~B. R. Mishra 


Pre—S. Y. Kolhatkar 
GS—K. L. Bajaj 
Tre—P. M. Vartak 

Pre—Not available 
GS—G. P. Galgali 
Tre—Not available 


Pre— Y. V. Chavan 
GS—S. K. Rajan 
Tre—A. N. Chakra- 
varti 


14 Engineering and Metal Emp- 31-7-1976 
loyees’ Union, opp. Sarvo- 
daya Hospital Ghatkopar. 


138 

INTUC 


Pre—G. P. Galgali 
GS—S. K. R. Iyengar 
Tre—R. K. Shah 


Chemical Products Industry Unions : There were six registered trade 
unions in the chemicals and chemical products industry in Bombay as on 
31st December 1980. All of these unions were registered in the post- 
Independence period. This could be attributed to the fact that the growth 
of the industry was accelerated only in the post-Independence period. 
It is a salient feature of the industry that it enjoys a happier position as 
regards industrial peace and unionism. 

Of the six registered imions, three were industry level unions, while the 
rest of the three were plant level unions. Three unions were affiliated to 
central unions, one each to the AITUC, the INTUC and the HMS, 
whereas three organisations including two plant level unions were not 
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affiliated to any central union or any political party. One of the 
plant level unions, namely, Hindustan Organic Chemicals Employees’ 
Union, although registered in Bombay, represented the workers of the 
public sector undertaking at Rasayani on the outskirts of Bombay 
Metropolitan Region. 

The Dyes and Chemical Workers' Union, registered on 16th September 
1947, was by far the largest organisation enjoying a membership of 5,608 
workers. It is affiliated to the AITUC and believes in communist 
ideology. The Chemical Mazdoor Sabha, registered on 30th August 1947, 
is the oldest among the existing registered unions in this industry. It had 
a membership of 2,863 in 1980 and is affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha. 

The details of the registered trade unions in this industry in Bombay 
as upto 31st December 1980 are furnished below:— 


Registered Trade UNKJlsfr^ 
Bombay, u^dj 


TABi#:m. 20 


Industry, Greater 
!mber 1980 


Serial 

No. 


Name and 
Address 


ij Date of 


Member¬ 
ship and 


Office Bearers 


' .1 uctea Affiliation 

- - 

2863 


Chemical Mazdoor 

Satyagiri, Dadar. __ HMS 

Dyes and Chemical Workers’^’ 5608 

Union, Daivi Building, 

Poibawdi, Parel. 


AITUC 


Pre—Kisan Tulpule 
GS—V.A.KhanoIkar 
Tre—^G. Vasy 

Pre~Not given 
GS—Not given 
Tre—Not given 


3 Chemical Employees’ Union, 21-1-1950 
Kennedy House, Goregaon- 
kar Road, Bombay-7. 


1636 

NA. 


Pre—R. J. Mehta 
GS—^Prakash Phatar- 
phekar 

Tre—Bharat Mulik 


4 Glaxo Laboratories Emplo- 20-2-1951 

yees’ Union, C/o Glaxo 
Laboratories, Worli, 

5 M India Chemicals Employees’ 20-3-1978 

Union, 5r.h Road, Khar (W). 


2117 Pre—V. M. Verghese 

GS—P. A. Rao 
Tre—K. R. Bhende 


182 Pre—G,R. Khanolkar 

GS—Not available 
Tre—A, K. Desai 


Pharmaceuticals Industry Unions : Six unions of pharmaceuticals 
industry workers were reported to be registered in Bombay as upto 31st 
December 198(t. The Glaxo Laboratories Employees’ Union registered 
in February 1951 was shown under the chemical industry as per the 
returns from th,e Commissioner of Labour. It had a larger membership 
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than any other union in the pharmaceuticals industry in Bombay. All the 
unions except one were plant unions. The All India Pharmaceutical 
Employees ’ Union with a membership of 1,455 was the only general 
industry union which was affiliated to the AITUC. The May and Baker 
Employees’ Union was another organisation which was aflSliated to 
a central trade union, namely, CITU. The rest of the four trade unions had 
no aflSliation to a central trade union or a political party. Trade unionism 
in the pharmaceuticals industry is still in its infancy, and its history 
dates back to October 1955 when the Parke Davis Employees’ Union 
was registered. The other unions were registered in the sixties. This was in 
conformity with the accelerated growth of the industry in the planning 
period. 

The details of registered trade unions in this industry in Greater Bombay 
as upto 31st December 1980 are furnished in the table below:— 


TABLE No. 21 


Registered Trade 




Greateie 


.gW^ACEUTlCALS INDUSTRY, 
" ■ ;ER 1980 


Serial 

No. 


Name and 
Address 


Member¬ 
ship and 
Affiliation 
4 


Parke Davis Employe 
Union, Saki Naka, B 
bay-72. 

All India Boots Pure Dn 
Employees’ Union, Sion. 

May and Baker Employees’ 
Union, Sion. 



Office 

Bearers 


7-10-1961 


NA 


Pre—A. K. Chakradev 
GS—’V. G. Ajgaonkar 
Tre—A.D. Mungekar 
Pre—B. S. Chitre 
GS—Rajmani Singh 
Tre—G. P. Shetty 

Pte—N. R. Shithankar 
GS—G. M. Coutinho 
Tre—J. J. Gharat 


4 Hoechst Employees’ Union, 14-3-1964 

Khetan Bhuvan, J. M. Tata 
Road, Bombay-20. 

5 All India Pharmaceutical 9-5-1964 

Employees’ Union, Shram- 
jivi Awaj, Sewri. 

6 Franco Indian Employees’ 13-12-1968 

Union, C/o Franco Indian 
Pharma, E. Moses Road, 

Bombay-11. 


1093 Pre—M. S. Irani 
—— GS—A. W. Naronha 
Tre—D. Dutt 

1455 Pre—S. N. Junnarkar 
~ GS—Roza Deshpande 
AITUC Tre—B. G, Singh 

334 Pre—A. D. Poojari 
“— GS—Madan Phadnis 
Tre—S. K. Bangera 


Petroleum Industry Unions : The growth of the petroleum industry is 
comparatively of recent origin. Naturally trade imionism found a conge¬ 
nial home in the industry only in recent years. The Commissioner of 
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Labour reported seven registered trade unions in this industry in Bombay 
as upto 31st December 1980. The Petroleum Workmen’s Union, registered 
on 11th October 1949, is by far the oldest among the existing organisations. 
With a membership of 890, it was afl&liated to the AITUC. The Petroleum 
Employees’ Union, registered on 18th November 1954, was however the 
biggest union with a membership of 2,109. It is affiliated to the INTUC 
under leadership of congressmen. The other unions which were quite 
smaller in size were independent, and had no afiBliation or attachment to 
central trade unions or political parties. The Bharat Petroleum Corpo¬ 
ration had three unions, one each of process technicians, management 
staff and refinery personnel. 

The information about the registered trade unions in petroleum 
industry in Bombay as upto 31st December 1980 is furnished in the 
following table;— 


TABLE No. 22 


Serial 

No. 


Registered Trade Unions in Petroleum Industry, 
Greater Bombay, I;>.^^r 1980 

Name and O^cc 

Address Uon 

^ _ 


1 Petroleum Workmen’s Unioi 

Sewri. 

2 Petroleum Employees’ Union 

Golaifii Hill Road, Sewri. 


3 Bharat Petroleum Corpora¬ 

tion, Process Technicians 
and Analysts’ Union, L. 
Techcians, H, No. 4, Block 
No. 8, Mulund Colony. 

4 Hindustan Petroleum 

Management Staff Associa¬ 
tion, Bhulabhai Desai 
Road, Bombay-26. 

5 Bharat Petroleum Corpora¬ 

tion, Management Staff 
Association (Refining Divi¬ 
sion) C/o. Bharat Petroleum 
Refineries Site, Bombay-74, 

6 Bombay Petrol Pumps and 

General Workers’ Union, 
New Mill Road, Kurla. 



14-6-1963 


17-8-1970 


5-8-1978 


2-5-1979 


INTUC 

144 

NA 


607 

NA 


Pre—B. S. Dhume 
GS—P. S. Desai 
Tre—T. S, Panickar 
Pre—Raja Kulkarni 
GS—C. N. Shirali 
Tre—K, N. Krishnan 
Pre—S. K. Hinduja 
GS—P. M. Kulkarni 
Tre—G. B. Venkat- 
raman 

Pre.—H. R. Handa 
GS—G. M. Kan- 
namwar 

Tre—R. G. Nayak 
Pre—M. L. Mattoo 
GS—M. M. Rao 
Tre—P. S. Raghavan 


125 

NA 


269 Pro—S. A. Dube 

GS—P. B. Goankar 
Tre—R. B. Yadav 


NA 
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TABLE No. 22—contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Name and 

Address 

Date of 
Registra¬ 
tion 

Member¬ 
ship and 
Affiliation 

Office 

Bearers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

Bharat Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion Limited (Refinery), 
Employees’ Union, Tilak 
Nagar, Chembur. 

6-2-1980 

737 

Pre—M. L. Punjabi 
GS—P. O. Verghese 
Tre—U. V. Pai 



NA 


Electrical Engineering Unions : There were only two registered unions 
reported from the industry. One of them was registered on 3rd February 
1971, while the other on 6th December 1975, its office bearers being 
H. N. Trivedi, M. K. Shenoy and V. S. Mathews. Both the trade unions 
were independent of national fe^^^^ons of unions. 

Transport Workers’ Unions^Vfi^^tMo^sm in the transport industry 
appears to be dominated ^^j3^ j|j^^ ;C|itggdoor Sabha to which are 
affiliated five of the eight regip^M@^rapns!.i *rhe organisations of workers 
affiliated to the Hind Mazddj^ Sabha W^ch had a large following are 
supposed to be notable. The^ hadrff^i^ther a membership of 84,934 
workers in Bombay, while the llyde^other trade unions had a total 
membership of only 1,143 in 

The Maritime Union of In^^i^the pldis^mong the existing registered 
trade unions in this industry li^ombay.^^was registered on 30th March 
1941. It had a membership of and is affiliated to the HMS. 

Another union registered in the prMiiaipendence period is the B.E.S.T. 
Workers’ Union registered on 10th July 1946. It had a membership of 
21,425 workers, and is affiliated to the HMS. The Transport and Dock 
Workers’ Union, registered on 15th May 1968, is however the biggest 
among the transport workers’ unions in Bombay. It enjoyed a member¬ 
ship of 26,137 workers in 1980, and is affiliated to the HMS. The Bombay 
Port Trust Employees’ Union and the National Union of Seafarers which 
enjoyed a membership of 12,476 and 18,080 workers, respectively in 1980, 
are also very important unions with a status in the working class in 
this metropolitan city. Both these unions under common leadership are 
affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

The transport workers unions, though not organisations of factory 
workers as such, have had a great impact on the labour movement in 
metropolitan Bombay. Industrial peace in the transport sector is vital 
for a healthy economic and social life in the City. Industrial disputes and 
stoppages of work by transport workers hampers normal life and 
production in the City, The transport workers’ unions are also among 
the well organised trade unions in Bombay, 
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The information about transport workers’ unions in Greater Bombay 
as upto 31st December 1980 is given below:— 


TABLE No. 23 

Registered Trade Unions of Transport Workers, 
Greater Bombay, December 1980 


Serial Name and 

No. Address 

Date of 
Registra¬ 
tion 

Member¬ 
ship and 
Affiliation 

Office 

Bearers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Maritime Union of India, 
National Insurance Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort. 

30-3-1941 

6,816 

Pre—C. F. Delima 
GS—K. P. Kolah 
Tre—B. R. Fernandes 



HMS 

2 

B.E.S.T. Workers’ Union, 42, 
Kennedy Bridge, Bombay. 

10-7-1946 

21,425 

HMS 

Pre—George Fernandes 
GS—N. A. Phenany 
Tre—F. D. Nazreth. 


3 Bombay Port Trust Employ12.476 Pre—Shanti Patel 

Union, Kamgar - GS—S. K. Shetty 

Mazagaon. Tre—R. S. Pawaskar 


Not available 

Pre—Shanti Patel 

GS—Dr. Leo Barnes 


Pre—A. N. Kulkarni 
GS—P. G. Ranade 


Transport and Doci 
Workers’ Union, P. D’Mell 
Bhavan. Carnac Bunder. 

National Union of Seafarcrs’jj 
Goa Street, Bombay-1. 





HMS 


State Transport Employec^^ 10-3-1969 97 

Association, Vahatuk* 

Bhavan, Bombay-8. 


INTUC 


7 B.E.S.T. Officers’ Association, 7-10-1972 
■ B.E.S.T. House, Bombay-5. 


478 
N. A. 


Pre—G. S. Nadkami 
GS—Not available 
Tre—K. P. Shirsekar 


8 State Transport Officers’ Associ- 27-6-1980 568 Pre—M. G. Phadtare 

ation, Vahatuk Bhavan. ~~ ~ GS—S. M. Shitole 

Tre—S. B. Bhoyar 


The Mathacli Workers’ Union, information for which is not available, 
has a large following. The organisations of white collar workers have also 
emerged in recent times. Since many of them are primarily on an All 
India basis, the account of their activities has not been covered in this 
volume. Organisations of Government servants have come up in recent 
times. The above survey does not cover a good many such unions. Many 
unions are found to revolve around personalities. A strong person 
dominates the union. He determines its policies and actions. The union 
becomes known as his union, though it might be affiliated to some 
organization. The workers look up to him to secure dieir demands and 
VF 4362—23« 
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champion their cause. Many such unions are associated with the names of 
Datta Samant, George Fernandes, Bal Thakare, Mahadik, Datta Salvi, 
Shanti Patel, S. R. Kulkarni, Vasant Hoshing, Bhai Bhosale, Anna Patil, 
Narayan Phenany, Roza Deshpande, Kurne, Dhume, Raja Kulkarni, 
K. T. Sule, Jagannath Jadhav, Kishore Deshpande, S. Y. Kolhatkar, 
Chitnis, Somnath Dube, Sanzgiri, Khanolkar, Vasant Tulpule, R. J. 
Mehta, P. K. Sawant, Patkar, R. G. Karnik and many others. The 
Bharatiya Kamgar Sena, a trade union wing of the Shiv Sena, also has 
gained a strong foothold in the labour movement in Bombay during 
the last few years. 

The study of trade unions and labour movement in Bombay will not be 
complete without the mention of a galaxy of men of merit of the earlier 
generation who distinguished themselves in the cause of labour—Alvares, 
Ambekar G. D., Bakhale R. R., Baptista, Dange S. A., P. D’Mello, 
Dinkar Desai, Deshpande S. V., Jhabvala, Joglekar K. N., Joshi N. M. 
(died in 1955), Joshi S. Manohar, Ashok 

Mehta, Purshottamdas Nare, Bole, Jamnadas 

Mehta, Mirajkar S. S., ^^.bMj^P^^ath Pai, Ranadive B. T., 
Roy M. N., Thengadi D. ^Jfh^^Tfcattopant, Tulpule Bagaram, 
etc. etc. 

IN DUsVilAI^nilSPUTES 

In the nature of things indiwttjal pea<»is disturbed on several occa¬ 
sions giving rise to industrijp M^pitte^.i^^e are several reasons for the 
incidence of such disputes, Ih&ptwcipalje^^ons being pay and allowances, 
conditions of work, disciplin^.i|^L^^ve and hours of work recog¬ 
nition of union, retrenchment,’etc; A?times the disputes take place not 
for any economic demand but for some extraneous considerations, clash 
of vested interests of union leaders, political reasons or ambitions of 
leaders for personal gains. The Government have established a machinery 
for settlement of industrial disputes under various legislative measures. 
Accordingly cases of disputes are referred to concerned bodies for conci¬ 
liation, arbitration and adjudication. The labour and industrial courts 
play an important role. The entire problem of industrial disputes is, 
however, a multiple phased problem which defies solution quite often, and 
disputes do take place resulting into disturbance of industrial peace. 

The statistics of the various aspects of industrial disputes in Bombay 
from 1930 to 1947 are given in Table Nos. 24 to 29, while Table 
No. 30 gives the statistics of industrial disputes for the textile industry, 
engineering industry and miscellaneous industries for the period from 
1950 to 1970 and for the year 1980.^ The statistics are self-explanatory 
and need no comments. 

1 Vasant Gupte, op. cit., pp. 162-68. 
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TABLE No. 24 

Industrial Disputes in Bombay City (1930-47) 


Year 


Spinning 
and Wvg. 


Metal and 
Engineering 


Others 


Total 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 



Year 

SpinniniT''4 ^ and 

and Wvg. Engineering 

Others 

Total 

1930 

36,407 

175 

27,521 

64,103 

1931 

22,015 

3,892 

310 

26,217 

1932 

6,745 

3,405 

3,947 

14,097 

1933 

42,777 


942 

43,719 

1934 

1,13,592 


1,450 

1,15,042 

1935 

8,668 


1,051 

9,719 

1936 

10,515 


746 

11,261 

1937 

35,581 

155 

4,062 

39,798 

1938 

24,436 

537 

2,415 

27,378 

1939 

20,624 

1,111 

1,879 

23,614 

1940 

1,88,397 

6,528 

3,284 

1,98,209 

1941 

32,562 

11,385 

12,335 

56,182 

1942 

70,913 

26,347 

23,307 

1,20,567 

1943 

58,442 

16,499 

28,403 

1,03,344 

1944 

60,704 

46,316 

36,438 

1,43,458 

1945 

71,688 

57,385 

43,884 

1,72,957 

1946 

4,14,691 

85,102 

78,786 

5,78,579 

1947 

4,36,219 

99,147 

70,908 

6,06,274 
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TABLE No. 26 

Number of Working Days Lost (1930-47) 


Year 

Spinning 
and Wvg. 

Metal and 
Engineering 

Others 

Total 

1930 

1,54,640 

525 

9,03,872 

10,59,037 

1931 

2,08,955 

17,666 

7,460 

2,34,081 

1932 

1,67,348 

38,961 

11,958 

2,18,267 

1933 

3,48,553 


8,258 

3,56,811 

1934 

32,04,322 


3,917 

32,08,239 

1935 

66,299 


4,645 

70,944 

1936 

1,72,203 


19,712 

1,91,915 

1937 

1,47,159 

2,416 

42,679 

1,92,254 

1938 

1,22,914 

867 

13,204 

1,36,985 

1939 

94,456 

14,248 

14,217 

1,22,921 

1940 

45,91,790 

20,516 

27,423 

46,39,729 

1941 

89,043 

96,316 

80,370 

2,65,730 

1942 

2,86,173 

.2,23,625 

2,43,071 

7,52,869 

1943 

3,02,03W 

/^■pL526^ 

94,305 

4,47,865 

1944 

3,19,1,^! 


2,06,705 

6,48,606 

1945 

4,16,2sy^ 


2,02,204 

8,14,536 

1946 

14,02,27™ 


3,53,756 

22,59,235 

1947 

22,77,132® 


5,39,319 

32,50,303 


Disputes in Bor 


SEs (1930-47) 


Year 

Pay and 

^(linditions ’ 
oC work, 
di&cinline_ 


Others 

includin 

Total 


Allowances 

etc. 

leave and 
hours 


1930 

18 

10 

1 

14 

43 

1931 

8 

5 


5 

18 

1932 

16 

9 



25 

1933 

26 

14 


2 

42 

1934 

18 

10 


2 

30 

1935 

8 

9 


3 

20 

1936 

4 

5 


2 

11 

1937 

25 

8 

1 

7 

41 

1938 

32 

19 


5 

56 

1939 

40 

18 


3 

61 

1940 

44 

9 


4 

57 

1941 

50 

11 


6 

67 

1942 

55 

12 

27 

15 

109 

1943 

57 

16 

26 

32 

131 

1944 

77 

23 

20 

32 

152 

1945 

64 

40 

51 

48 

203 

1946 

140 

70 

28 

123 

361 

1947 

171 

120 

74 

106 

471 
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TABLE No. 28 


Year 


1930 

1931 


Disputes in Bombay by Results (1930-47) 


Entirely 

favoura- 

Partially 

favoura- 

Entirely 

luifavoura- 

Incon¬ 

clusive, 

indeter- 

In 

ble to 

ble to 

ble to 

minate. 

Progress 

workers 

workers 

workers 

indefinite 

etc. 



14 3 22 3 1 43 

5 4 8 1 .. 18 



Disputes in Bomb^-|*^^D^^tion (1930-47) 


Year 


One day 2-5 days Over 5 days Total 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 


7 

19 

17 

43 

, , 

6 

12 

18 

, . 

7 

17 

25 

2 

12 

28 

42 

3 

12 

16 

31 

1 

7 

12 

20 

1 

2 

8 

11 

2 

21 

18 

41 

10 

26 

20 

56 

9 

24 

28 

61 

12 

19 

26 

57 

12 

33 

22 

67 

16 

51 

42 

109 

21 

63 

47 

131 

41 

72 

39 

152 

62 

77 

64 

203 

126 

130 

105 

361 

130 

186 

155 

471 









TABLE No. 30 

Industrial Disputes according to Industries in Bombay, 1950, 1970 and 1980 
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1968 .. 14 14,288 61,064 139 36,968 4,84,743 177 54,251 5,65,992 330 1,05,507 11,11,799 

1969 .. Not available 

1970 .. 60 1,64,062 5,26,707 142 32,081 3,53,518 188 70,878 5,52,085 390 2,67,021 13,32,310 

1980 .. 80 1,03,323 1,87,337 102 37,933 2,87,204 53 7,287 67,237 235 1,48,543 5,41,778 
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TABLE No. 31 

Number of Trade Unions and T. U. Membership in Bombay 
City (1922-47) 


Year 

(December end) 


Number of Trade Union 
Trade Unions Mernbership 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 



9 

24,000 

8 

25,013 

9 

22,851 

10 

22,598 

22 

47,068 

32 

59,489 

45 

160,787 

52 

159,699 

45 

88,537 

44 

59,327 

45 

68,285 

46 

69,161 

45 

70,198 

60 

71,295 

51 

53,779 

57 

63,711 

67 

90,710 

78 

121,388 

82 

128,634 

84 

116,854 

90 

124,243 

100 

138,882 

117 

166,254 

140 

198,383 

193 

212,977 

279 

295,685 


(Compiled from the issues of Bombay Labour Gazette.') 


t itt 










CHAPTER 6—BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

INTRODUCTION 

The city of Bombay has a long history as a centre of banking and 
trade. Now, Bombay is considered as the largest trading and distributing 
centre in the country and is the abode of almost all the financial institu¬ 
tions with either their head-offices or branch-offices in Bombay. An 
attempt is therefore made in the present chapter to depict the development 
of Bombay from a small island to its present position as one of the 
largest financial and trading centres. 

The present chapter for the sake of convenience is divided into two 
sections viz., (1) Banking and Finance, and (2) Trade and Commerce, 

In the first section are described the various financial institutions that 
cater to the requirements o^^^ "^b^ojn^. They include such agencies 
as money-lenders, joint-stoclkbdi^^^l^-^^rative societies, the Life Insu¬ 
rance Corporation, joint-stopk; small savings movement. 

State-aid to industries and c&^^^^i^nsored financial institutions. 

Of these, the money-lenders gi^^ffiii0igenous bankers are the tradi¬ 
tional institutions which played ^ to^ortant role in the credit supply 
mostly to the people of urb ^J g ^ g; establishment of banks and 
their development on mode^ fin^ phenomenon. The earliest 

bank in Bombay was establ^ ^ed-as eatly ^s in 1720. The development 
of financial organisations andnisfitutiodf in Bombay began during the 
19th Century. Until the establifttfelifISNthe Bank of Bombay in 1840, 
the banking business in Bombay was carried on by about hundred Hindu 
shroffs who were the traditional indigenous bankers. But the excessive 
rates of interest charged by them and the malpractices adopted to exact 
money from the poor proved detrimental to the economic well-being of 
the people in the past. In order to check the prevailing malpractices, 
the then Government of Bombay State passed the Bombay Money¬ 
lenders Act of ] 946. Another important event that eventually undermined 
the influence of money-lenders was the gradual rise of the modem joint- 
stock banks. After the World War II, and especially after Independence, 
the banks have considerably expanded their scope of activity by way 
of liberal policy of credit and also by their policy of branch expansion. 

Development in the field of banking was accompanied by a still greater 
development in the field of co-operation. A large net-work of co-operative 
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societies is spread all over the city and includes industrial and service 
co-operatives, housing societies, etc. 

These financial institutions, in addition to purveying credit to all 
classes of people in Bombay, also collect the savings of the people in 
the form of premia and invest them in the interest yielding securities. 
The insurance and joint-stock companies need in this context a specific 
mention. The post-war period experienced a remarkable progress in the 
case of both these categories. Besides, in 1945, the small savings movement 
was started with the intention of mopping up purchasing power to fight 
the inflationary forces set in motion by the war, and later it was 
adopted by the Planning Commission as an important means to finance 
the development schemes included in the Five-Year Plans. 

The role of Government in the field of finance and other fields of econo¬ 
mic activities is also discussed in this chapter. Thus, the first section 
describes in detail the banki^ pd'^ancial institutions in the district 
in their historical and strucfec^'b^ji^i;^..^^^ 

In the second section of fussed the structure, direction 

as also the quantum and v^l^ii^X^^^nd commerce in the district. 
In fact, the banking set-up in’^BOTii^^as significant bearings on the 
pattern and organisation of trade^a^d Ijtommcrcial activities. The growth 
of banking and various financi al:& jti^j ^a ns and increasing facilities of 
transport and communication cd'ntHFkted immensely to the growth 
of trade in Bombay. The l^gj gjT^ading^ gorporation. State Marketing 
Federation, Export Promotio^'^ouM^, and many other agencies 
also help the trading activities in Bom^^. As such the second section 
describes all types of trading activities such as forward trading, wholesale 
and retail trading, regulated and co-operative marketing, as also inland 
and foreign trade undertaken in Greater Bombay. Besides, it also includes 
narration of trade-routes which are responsible for growth of trading 
activities. 


SECTION I—BANKING AND FINANCE 
GOVERNMENT MINT 

After the transfer of Bombay Island to the East India Company, several 
schemes including a plan for establishment of English currency were 
considered. In 1670-71 the Court of Directors recommended establishment 
of a mint at Bombay for coining gold, silver and copper coins. In 1675, 
President Aungier also put forward his suggestion for the establishment 
of a mint. On 15th October 1676, the King by Letters of Patent empowered 
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the Company to establish a mint at Bombay and permitted them to coin 
moneys of gold, silver, copper, tin, lead or any metal. Accordingly, the 
grant of privilege was intimated by the Company in 1677 and a Rupee was 
struck at Bombay bearing the Royal Arms and the legend, “ By authority 
of Charles the Second 


During the first half of the 18th century a considerable quantity of silver 
rupees of varying coinage and alloy and of a value inferior to the standard 
of the Bombay and Surat rupees used to be brought to Bombay from 
outside. Persons were appointed at the Land Pay Office to exchange rupees 
for pice at the rate of 80 pice for a rupee. Due to scarcity of copper, the 
local authorities coined tutenag pice to the value of Rs. 2,000. This coin 
was however, discontinued in 1773. For the want of small currency, half 
and quarter pice to the value of Rs. 10,000 were coined. Great scarcity of 
silver which prevailed on the Bombay Island in the middle of eighteenth 
century led to the establishment of gold currency in 1765. The resolution 
passed in 1767 equalised the s^^gt^d;SSMS^at rupees with that of Bombay 
rupee. In 1774, the rupeeswere again admitted as 
current in Bombay. 

In 1775 owing to the wan^f^Iv^^^rency gold was coined to the 
amount of Rs. 60,000 in pieces«f thgH*^li^ of one silver rupee each to be 
in fineness exactly equal to tlie *hen in circulation and of 

1/15th part of the weight of aJ^)ld However, in 1778 the issue 

of gold coin was stopped. 

The old Bombay rupee tical that coined at Surat under 

the MughalGovernment. It we(|KH^17!r314 grains and contained 1.24 
per cent of alloy. As the NawInW^ulSBiid not observe the agreement 
with the Bombay Government, all the Bombay rupees were carried to 
Surat to be re-coined, and the Bombay mint ceased to coin silver for more 
than 20 years. In 1800, however Government ordered the Surat rupee 
to be struck in Bombay and from that date the rupee was maintained at 
an equal value in both the mints. It weighed 179 grains and contained 
7.97 per cent, of alloy. 


According to the order of 1800, in the Bombay coins 15 grains of silver 
represented one of gold. A scarcity of rupees in 1801 was responsible 
for the introduction of new gold coin as a circulating medium. In 1815, the 
Government ordered abolition of Surat Mint and decided that whole 
coinage of the Presidency should be conducted at the Bombay Mint. In 
1827, the copper pie was introduced which weighed 33^ grains and 
was equal to one-twelfth of an anna. 


The coinage of India was made uniform in 1835. The East India 
Company’s rupee was ordered to take the place of the Sicca rupee. How¬ 
ever there was a difference between Sicca rupee and the Company’s rupee 
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as the former contained 8 per cent more silver than the latter. In 1841, a two 
anna silver piece was introduced and a proclamation was issued regulating 
the gold coinage. According to this proclamation the gold coins were 
to bear on the obverse the head of Queen Victoria and on the reverse- 
a lion and a palm tree with the designation “ East India Company ”. In 
1844, a change was made in the device on copper coinage issued from 
Bombay mint. 

In 1857, the sub-divisions used in the public and other accounts were 
rupees, annas and pies. One gold mohur was equal to 15 silver rupees; . 
one rupee equal to 16 copper annas; one anna equal to 4 pice; and 
1 pice equal to 3 pies. However, many mercantile houses and traders 
retained the old sub-divisions of rupees, quarters and reas. Although 
the gold mohur and copper anna formed sub-divisions in the scheme of 
the British Indian currency, those coins were not current. 


Upto the year 1893, the operatiqns;:!qf the Indian Mints were regulated 
by the Coinage Acts, viz., AcCXTlfthiClSS^Act XIII of 1862, and Act 

/* _ _ A -A. ^ 2 __— 1 J__ ,4 


ee coinage of gold and silver 
!^^?cbppCr for Government regiments, 
a gol^^oinage. But public took full 
ndcr the terms of the Coinage 
t tpndering silver to the mint to the 

__,_to have it coined into rupees 

on payment of a seignorage^Ita^e 'pf ,‘R^^l for every 1,000 rupees of 
outturn produced by his --'■^'4^ 


XXIII of 1870. These Acts 
for the public and for the c6|iXh; 
There was no great demand foi 
advantage of the free coinage'^ 
Acts in force upto 1893, any pc 
amount of 1,000 tolas and ovj 



In June 1893 the Indian f^ajfv^fp-j^losed to the free coinage of 
gold and silver and since that' date no rupees were coined except on 
Government account. 


In 1895 an agreement was effected between the Government of India 
and two of the local Exchange Banks for the coinage of a British dollar at 
the Bombay Mint for circulation in the Straits Settlements and Hongkong. 
The agreement ceased in 1903 when the Government of the former colony 
issued a new coin called The Straits Settlements Dollar for circulation 
in their territories. The coinage of the rupee with the eflSgy of King 
Edward VII was commenced in January 1903. 

Experiments were undertaken in 1905-6^ for the manufacture of Cupro¬ 
nickel one anna piece with a view to obtaining a coin distinctive in shape 
from any existing coins current in British India. The minting of this coin 
began in 1906-07 and the first issues to the public were made from 
1st August 1907. 


^ Bombay Mint, 150th Annivctsary Celebration, 1st May 1982, Published by Bombay 
Mint. 
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After George V came to the throne in 1910, coins were issued in bis 
name. There was a tiny elephant on the design of the mail of his effigy on 
one rupee coin. The Government had to stop minting of these coins as 
there was wide-spread resentment among the members of one community 
in India, as this elephant looked like a pig. 

Indian coins were issued in the name of George VI when he was crowned 
in May 1937. 

The coins of quaternary silver alloy were introduced from 1940 in 
place of standard silver. Due to inadequate supplies of silver and the high 
prices of this metal prevailing in India, it was decided in 1946-47 to dis¬ 
continue minting rupees, half-rupees and quarter-rupees, in quaternary 
silver alloy coins as they contained silver, and instead coins in pure nickel 
were introduced. These coins came into circulation in 1947. 

After January 26, 1950 the effigy of the English monarch on the obverse 
was replaced by the Ashoka different figures appeared 

on the reverse of the coins-f-tsto jA^^^ef, half-rupee and quarter-rupee 
coins there were ears of coii^^mtw^iipaS, one anna and half an anna 
coins there was a bull; and oK^^^aisa ^ere was a flying horse. 

India adopted the decimal'^^^^^^^nage from April 1, 1957. The 
lowest denomination in decimablp^iha^e system as adopted in India is 
one paisa, and one hundred ipaites one rupee. Initially this paisa 
was called Naya Paisa to dSfiri^shthe old paisa. The prefix 
“ Naya ” was dropped from^W63,/Ail.th^coins of decimal series bear 
the Ashoka Pillar on the obvel'^'tide with letters ‘ Bharat ’ in Devanagri 
and ‘ India ’ in English on its^fwlj JsiddS^n the reverse side these coins 
bear the denomination in numericals in English, and in letters in Hindi, 
and also the year of the issue in English numericals. The only exception 
was that of aluminium-bronze 20 paise coin issued from 1968 to 1971 
as this coin contained a figure of a lotus flower on its reverse. It had 
been decided to issue coins bearing, on the reverse, our national bird, 
national animal, national fruit, national flower, etc. Accordingly, the 
first issue was made of national flower. But later, this proposal was 
dropped and therefore, the 20 paise coin with the lotus on the reverse 
remained an exception. 

With the sudden increase in the prices of copper and nickel, certain 
changes in the alloy composition of the decimal series were introduced in 
1962. They were as under*:— 

(1) The bronze one paisa was replaced by nickel brass (copper 79 

per cent, zinc 20 per cent, nickel 1 per cent) in 1962. The weight and 


• Indian Coinage Since Independence, issued on the occasion of the 25th Anniversary 
of Independence, Govt, of India. 
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shape of the coin remained unaltered. In October 1965, the aluminium- 
magnesium alloy (Mg-3.5 to 4 per cent, Al. remainder) was adopted 
for the paisa, and the shape was changed from round to square with 
rounded corners, this new coin weighed 0.75 grams. (2) A new coin 
in aluminium-magnesium alloy of the denomination of three paise, 
weighing 1.25 grams and hexagonal in shape was introduced in July 
1964. (3) Two paise coin in aluminium-magnesium alloy, weighing 
1,0 gram and 8 scalloped was introduced in July 1965. Five paise coin in 
aluminium-magnesium alloy, weighing 1.5 grams and square with 
rounded corners was introduced in January 1967. (4) A new coin 
in the denomination of twenty paise was introduced in April 1968, 
discontinuing minting of twenty-five paise coin in pure nickel with 
a view to conserve nickel which was in short supply. The alloy chosen for 
this new twenty paise coin was aluminium-bronze (copper 92 per cent, 
nickel 2 per cent and aluminium 6 per cent). The coin was circular in 
shape and weighed 4.5 grams.(^5)’?yhe same alloy was used for ten 
paise coin from the sam9;r'3^J^Ona,^w to conserve nickel. The 
aluminium-bronze ten .25 grams, instead of 5.0 

grams of the earlier cupro-^^qraK^^^f^ the same denomination, the 
shape and design remainin^^^l^lame Wall respects. The aluminium- 
bronze alloy proved very po^uSr^^tfcMse of its golden yellow colour 
but this also led to the erroncjbi^s that this coin contained ‘ gold ’ 
resulting in large-scale hoardlAi^iip^ ^ rsion of these coins for the 
making of trinkets, etc. Tl^\ rq'ihting^Dnien paise and twenty paise 
coins in aluminium-bronzeta ^k-»'its th^ julfore, stopped from October 
1971. (6) In lieu of the Al. Br ofSi^jn^ aise coin a new aluminium- 
magnesium coin was introdu^^^m 3d0ber 1971 in an entirely new 
shape and size. It weighs 2.3 grams, has 12 scallops and measures 26 mm. 
across scallops. (7) In place of aluminium-bronze twenty paise coin, 
the minting of twenty-five paise coin was resumed from January 1972, 
but instead of pure nickel, cupro-nickel alloy (75 per cent copper and 
25 per cent nickel) has been adopted. The shape and weight as also 
the general appearance remained the same as of the pure nickel piece 
except for a small change in the design on the reverse, The cupro¬ 
nickel twenty-five paise coin weighs 2.5 grams and is circular in shape 
(19 mm dia). (8) Cupro-nickel alloy in place of pure nickel has also been 
adopted for the fifty paise coin from January 1972 with a view to reducing 
the nickel content. But the shape, weight and general appearance remained 
unchanged, except for security edging which has been adopted (instead 
of milled edge of the nickel piece) to deter counterfeiting and for 
a small change in the design of the reverse. (9) A small change in the 
design of the reverse of 3 and 5 paise coins was made in March 1972 so as 
to bring uniformity in the design of the reverse of all the denominations. 
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Apart from the various series of new coins, the mint issues com¬ 
memorative coins almost every year. Commemorative coin is a coin 
issued to mark, honour, or observe an event, place or person, or to 
preserve its memory. The themes on commemorative coins are selected 
every year by the Government of India on National and International 
events. 


The list of commemorative coins issued by Bombay Mint since 
Independence is given below;— 

Year Theme Denominations 


1964 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
Mahatma Gandhi .. 


Food for all 



Food for all . , 

Indian Inde^tflbhce ^ 
25th 

Grow Moi© FoodF^. 

Plann ed^^iMe ^j ^^^ 

EqualiijU^ydc^tnepi, 

Peac 


Food anff'vJ&ki f})f ‘1ill 


Save for Development 

Food and Shelter for 
all. 

Happy Child Nation’s 
Pride. 

Rural Women’s 
Advancement. 

World Food Day 


Re. 1 and 50 P. 

Rs.l0, Re. 1.50 P. 
and 20 P. 

Rs. 10, and 20 P. 

Rs. 10 and 20 P. 

Rs. 10 and 50 P. 


Rs.20, Rs. 10 and 
50 P. 

Rs. 50, Rs. 10 and 
10 P. 

Rs. 50, Rs. 10 and 
10 P. 

Rs.50,Rs.l0,10P. 
and 5 P. 

Rs. 50,Rs.l0,10P. 
and 5 P, 

Rs.50,Rs.l0,10P. 
and 5 P. 

Rs. 50, Rs. 10, lOP. 
and 5 P. 

Rs. 100,Rs.l0,25P. 
and 10 P. 

Rs.l00,Rs. 10,25P. 
and 10 P. 


Besides, proof coins or uncirculated coins are minted at Bombay. 
Proof coins (or Collector’s coins as they are popularly called) are 
exceedingly high quality coins. They are struck individually with specially 
VF 4362—24 
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prepared blanks and highly polished dies. A ‘ Proof set ’ of Indian coins 
consists of one coin of each denomination authorised for circulation 
or commemorative purposes. Orders for the proof coins are booked 
every year by the Master of the Mint, Bombay upto a specified date 
notified every year in the leading newspapers. 

The current capacity* of the India Government Mint, Bombay, is 
3.0 Million pieces a day, on double shift basis. It is the only licensed gold 
refinery in the country at present. Besides, it manufactures and supplies 
the reference, secondary and working standards of metric weights, capa¬ 
city and linear measures for all the States in India. There is also a medal 
section which undertakes production of medals for civilian and military 
awards. Orders for supply of ‘ Proof ’ and ‘ uncirculated ’ coins are now 
executed by Bombay Mint. 

In the year 1970 the Bombay Mint coined coins for Greece. In the same 
year the mint produced 86 ^lifi^^p hjanks for Thailand. This mint 
supplied coins between th^i|!^^U^9;|K]and 1947, to many foreign 
countries, such as Sri Lank^fe4-7Crabsi>^Ustralia, Egypt, Bhutan, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Malaya and 

The institution of money-lpgdA-^ is a traditional organisation and 
sometimes an hereditary oc^pli^^ which is generally undertaken by 
Marwadis, Pathans, landiorfs, trMers,iete. Prior to the introduction of 
banking system on modem linw by the British rulers in the 19th Century, 
the money-lenders and the ind|igpt^qps^’^.^nkers used to perform all the 
banking activities. The former used to advance loans mostly for 
unproductive purposes at a very high rate of interest and did not accept 
deposits while the latter advanced loans for commercial and industrial 
purposes and accepted deposits. The fast growth of commercialisation and 
industrialisation leading to higher standard of living has resulted in the 
increasing demand for financial assistance and has finally led to the 
flourishing of institutions engaged in money transactions including the 
institution of money-lenders. The money-lenders generally work on 
individual basis with their own financial resources. 

In Bombay, the establishment of cotton mills attracted large number 
of uneducated workers from various parts of the country. It became very 
difficult for them to adjust with the new conditions of life in the city as 
also to maintain their families at their native places. They ultimately 
became regular victims of money-lenders. Before the growth of banking 
and such other credit facilities, money-lender was the only source for the 


*Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Coins of India, D. C. Chakravarty, 1979. 
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poor and needy persons as also to the small borrowers. In the absence 
of organised credit facilities, at a reasonable rate of interest, the borrowers 
were continually exploited by the money-lenders. Chronic indebtedness 
became more or less their way of life. In due course, credit facilities 
at reasonable rates were made available. The money-lenders, however, 
continued to enjoy almost the same predominant position in the economy 
as in the past. In these circumstances, it was found necessary to regulate 
the business of money-lenders by a legislative act. It was with this purpose 
in view that the Bombay Money-Lenders Act was passed in 1946. 


Generally, there are two types of money-lenders, professional and 
casual. The latter advance loans to their friends and try to cover the 
risk by charging a high rate of interest. The dealings of a casual money¬ 
lender are of a casual character and in some cases they even fail to get 
the repaymervt of loan. The other type is of professional money-lenders, 
who undertake money-lending as^^o^cupation or means of their liveli¬ 
hood. There are still others v^.c^feihe^this occupation with some other 
profession or trading acti;^V:T^fe&- 4.fjijilar wad is who are full-time 

$0hk^mer goods to the borrowers. 
.^I^warious techniques for keeping 


money-lenders and who alsi 
The Marawadi money-lende: 
their hold on customers. ^ , 

physical security such as ornafn^ilsjf ijiijoveable or immoveable property 

; ito nature of security offered 



advance loans on pledge of 


etc. The rate of interest varM^^a _ 
and is calculated on monthljAd^^^epei^iy the customers of Mar wadis 
comprise low income group^^even middle class people such as mill 
workers, government servant^p|^ t|:^rs, etc. 


Rapid industrialisation and growth of trade and commerce in Bombay 
provided a good scope to money-lenders. As a money-lender used to 
offer loans on security immediately without any hesitation, many traders 
came forward to borrow money from him to meet their business require¬ 
ments. All these factors have led to increase in the number of money¬ 
lenders. During 1963-64, there were 1202 money-lenders in Bombay; 
while the number increased to 2053 in 1970-71. As compared to Bombay 
Division, Bombay claimed the highest number of money-lenders; as 
out of the total of 3228 money-lenders during 1970-71, there were as 
many as 2053 money-lenders in Bombay. The number of money-lenders 
in Bombay rose to 2600 during 1973-74 against 3633 in Bombay Division. 
However, in 1980-81 the number of money-lenders in Greater Bombay 
showed a decrease as the same stood at 2117. 


The transactions of money-lenders are now governed by the Bombay 
Money-Lenders Act, 1946 which was amended by the Bombay Money- 
Lenders (Unification and Amendment) Act, 1959. The amount of loans 
VF 4362—240 
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advanced by money-lenders during 1950-51 and 1960-61 in Bombay is 
shown in the following statement:— 

(Figures in Rs.) 


Particulars 


1950-51 1960-61 


Total loans advanced to traders and non-traders — 

(0 Exempted under Section 22 of 144,982,527 122,288,806 

the Act. 

(it) Not exempted under Section 22 of 14,372,104 19,248,066 

the Act. 


Loans advanced to traders— 



(j) Exempted under Section 22 of 143,496,497 121,531,111 

the Act. 

(//) Not exempted under 
the Act. 


Loans advanced to 

(/) Exempted under 
the Act. 

(«) Not exempted under 
the Act. 


3,522,834 13,158,710 


1,486,030 757,695 

,270 6,089,356 


A comparative position of business in Greater Bombay 

and the State during 1970-71, 1973-74 and 1976-77 was as follows:— 


(a) Money-lending transactions exempted under Section 22 of the 
Bombay Money-Lenders Act— 


Loans to Loans to Total 

Year traders non-traders Loans 

(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 


Greater Bombay— 

1970-71 

306,733,000 

31,235,000 

337,968,000 

1973-74 

264,938,113 

49,662,291 

314,600,404 

1976-77 

209,417,000 

37,292,000 

246,709,000 

Maharashtra— 

1970-71 

307,952,000 

41,466,000 

349,418,000 

1973-74 

266,371,513 

65,506,068 

331,877,581 

1976-77 

209,417,000 

41,251,000 

250,668,000 
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(b) Money lending transactions not exempted under Section 22 of 
the Bombay Money-Lenders Act— 


Year 

Loans to 
traders 
(Rs.) 

Loans to 
non-traders 
(Rs.) 

Total 

Loans 

(Rs.) 

Greater Bombay— 

1970-71 

63,180,000 

62,578.000 

125,758,000 

1973-74 

105,512,565 

84,403,512 

189,916,077 

1976-77 

61,144,000 

30,999,000 

92,143,000 

Maharashtra— 

1970-71 

117,068,000 

239,721,000 

356,789,000 

1973-74 

163,804,450 

336,437,819 

500,242,269 

1976-77 

91,105,000 

.153,883,000 

244,988,000 


The licensed money-lenders in Greater Bombay who were not exempted 
under Section 22 of the Bombai^Md^ey-Lenders Act, 1946 advanced 
loans to the tune of Rs. out of which Rs. 4,05,47,000 

were advanced to traders to non-traders. Similarly 

the money-lenders who werfc,;^J^to^iWi^nder Section 22 of the Act 
advanced an amount of Rs?^^^*35,000 as loans during 1980-81 to 
non-traders. As compared to advju^ (^iijfing 1970-71, the loans advanced 
in 1980-81 showed a decline. i Va '' 

The maximum rates of int^^E^tfe^^^ilid 15 per cent per annum on 
secured and imsecured loai^J jsspebti'^elyjrere in force uptoJuly 1971. 
However, these rates were irtcreased to Itf^and 17 per cent per annum, 
respectively upto September 19^^tej^rds these rates were allowed to 
increase upto 18 and 21 per cent on secured and unsecured loans, 
respectively. 


CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

Since the passing of India Act X of 1904, co-operative credit societies 
have been established in Bombay City, and the first co-operative credit 
society, known as the Bombay Pioneer Urban Co-operative Credit 
Society was registered in 1905. In 1906, the Bombay Urban and the 
Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Credit Societies were formed. 

Subsequently a number of co-operative societies of various types were 
registered. 

The total number of different types of co-operative societies during 
1960-61 in Bombay was 1670 which increased to 2,965 in 1964-65 and 
further to 5,207 in 1970-71. Out of 5,207 co-operative societies, housing, 
urban credit and consumers’ stores together accounted for 4,879, covering 
nearly 98 per cent of the total. The co-operative movement in Bombay is 
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necessarily an urban movement. During 1975-76, the total number of 
co-operative societies of all types stood at 7645. The details of all types of 
co-operative societies in Greater Bombay are given in the following pages. 

Primary Agricultural Credit Societies: At the end of June 1976, there 
were nine primary agricultural credit societies with a membership of 
2881. The paid up capital of these societies amounted to Rs 12.94 crores, 
of which Government’s share amounted to 30 lakh. The amount of 
deposits were to the tune of Rs 4.64 crores, where as the total liabilities 
were to the tune of Rs. 49.32 crores. The working capital of these 
societies was to the tune of Rs. 27.03 crores, the total investments 
Rs. 6.12 crores and total assets Rs 55.87 crores. 

Out of nine societies, one society owned a godown with a storage 
capacity of 250 tonnes, three societies had one hired godown each with 
the total storage capacity of 850 tonnes. Only two societies dealt in 
advancing loans which amounted to Rs. 90,346 during the year 1975-76. 

Urban Credit Societies: ^.h^nks in the beginning used 

to cater to the needs of big and businessmen 

concentrated in big cities. interested in developing 

business of common man. l| 5 ^tj^£^'^^cumstances, numerous petty 
traders and artisans, small sal^w^,asS!^|>fad to depend upon the money¬ 
lenders. Even now most of thd^ i^milies in industrialised cities like 
Bombay are found in debt.^J^tj^ [t^l^g ^recent trend of urbanisation, 
the need for urban credit socjpre^.fei|^^ng new significance. 

The urban credit societ|i4^ea<^'‘^!'*"c^mon man in the distant 
corners of the city where a jo!nt-stock bank may not reach. In 1948-49, 
Bombay City had 269 urban s^e’(Jf|i^c^®f|cs with a total membership of 
3,06,616; while the number of urban credit societies in suburban areas 
was 24 with a membeiship of 6,538. The percentages of population 
covered by these societies in the city and suburban areas were 20.5 and 
8.3, respectively. Thus compared to the figures in Bombay State, the 
highest number of urban credit societies and the highest percentage of 
coverage of urban population were found in Bombay city. The co-opera¬ 
tive movement received impetus especially after 1960 and Bombay 
was no exception to it. During the decade 1960-61 to 1970-71 the number 
of urban credit institutions had been doubled in the city. During 1970-71, 
the number of credit societies was put at 905 with 10,41,000 members. 

Urban Banks:* Prior to the lecommendations of Mehta-Bhansali 
Joint Re-organisation Report on Co-operative Movement in 1939, every 
urban credit society whose working capital exceeded Rs. 50,000 was 
called a major urban bank. According to these recommendations^ 

* For details refer to ‘ Co-operative Banking ’ under the section of Banking and 
Finance. 
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the former Bombay Government laid down that only those urban credit 
societies which actually undertook the business of banking and which 
had a paid-up share capital of not less than Rs. 2,000 could be called 
full-fledged urban bank. The first co-operative bank viz. the Shamrao 
Vithal Co-operative Bank was registered under the co-operative fold 
in 1906. It was mainly established to help the people of Saraswat commu¬ 
nity by giving them credit facilities. Since its inception, the Bank has 
showed an all-iound progress in its business. 

During 1970-71, the total number of co-operative banks in Greater 
Bombay district was 69 with a total membership of 4,76,000. In 1975-76, 
the number of banks rose to 83 with a total membership of 4,73,636. 
However, the number of primary urban co-operative banks decreased to 
75 by the end of December 1977. Of these, four were under liquidation 
and 11 were salary earners’ co-operative banks. 


Salary Earners’ Societies : The!^e::arpi,also known as Employees’ Credit 
Societies and are mainly urb^cip^a^,^1^ks. The repayment of loans 
from the salaries of the iW!iri^^"^sBifw;the societies to avoid the 
problem of overdues whictf'li a^^ntenf problem faced by all types 
of credit societies. During 1^5-74^ .the Mmber of such societies was 
875 and their total member^S^^’^^^'^M 2,18,635. Other particulars 
of these societies are given 

tji 


Particulars 




Number 


Total employees’ credit socilit^Sj^- - 

875 

Members 

12,18,635 

Paid-up capital (Rs. in ’000) 

25,95,73 

Working capital (Rs. in ’000) 

50,10,20 

Distribution of consumers’ goods—■ 

(t) Societies engaged 

40 

(«) Value of goods purchased (Rs. in ’000) 

3,001 

Goods sold— (Rs. in ’000) : 

(0 Foodgrains (Rs. in ’000) 

1,492 

(ii) Others (Rs. in '000) 

1,446 

Profit— 

(i) Societies 

837 

(ii) Amount (Rs. in ’000) .. 

27,104 


Milk Supply Societies : Milk supply business is growing enormously 
in the vast area of Greater Bombay. The three dairies established by the 
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State Government find it very difficult to cope up with the demand for 
milk. This very fact led to the growing of business of private milk suppliers. 
However, to overcome the competition and other problems of business 
such as difficulties in distribution of milk, transport, etc., some of them 
came together and formed co-operative societies. During 1964-65, there 
were as many as 27 dairy societies including two dairy federations in the 
Greater Bombay district. The total number of members of these societies 
was 1,184. The number of societies however, decreased by three during 
1970-71, and their membership by 501. During 1975-76, the number of 
milk societies showed an increase and the same stood at 29, while the 
number of dormant societies was 4. The particulars of these societies 
are given below;— 


Particulars 


Number 



Number of societies 
Number of members— 

(0 Societies 
(U) Individuals 
Paid-up capital (Rs. in ’000) 
Working capital (Rs. in 
Sales (Rs. in ’000) 

Profit— 

(0 Number of societies rr^l^ 
(if) Amoimt (Rs. in ’000) 
Number of persons employed 


29 

15 

806 

20,75 

96,97 

1,45,39 

17 

88 

50 


Consumers’ Stores: The development of consumers’ co-operation as an 
economic system is well-associated with the name of Rochdale Pioneers. 
The consumers’ co-operative movement received a great fillip during the 
First World War as a result of the abnormal conditions created by the 
war, but soon after the cessation of war, most of the stores had to be wound 
up. But since the Second World War, there had been a mushroom growth 
of these consumers’ co-operatives, due to the noteworthy drive to insti¬ 
gate the consumers to come together for their own interest in getting 
proper distribution of consumers’ goods at fair prices. The movement 
gained ground and received momentum after Independence and more so 
with the progress of Five Year Plans. Now, most of the consumers’ 
stores undertake the sale of number of articles including the controlled 
commodities. 
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From 309 primary consumers’ stores in Greater Bombay in 1965-66, 
the number rose to 389 in 1970-71, In 1975-76 the number of consumers’ 
stores increased to 417, the details of which are given below:— 


Particulars Number 


Number of primary consumers’stores .. ^ .. 

417 

No. of members (in ’(X)0) 

17,52 

Share capital (Rs. in ’000) 

50.72 

Working capita) (Rs. in ’000) 

2,04.84 

Total sales (Rs. in ’000) 

30,01.79 

Number of societies in profit .. 

290 

Amount of profit (Rs. in ’000) 

12.35 


Besides, the primary consumers’ stores, there are wholesale consumers’ 
stores in Greater Bombay engaged in the wholesale business of sale and 
purchase of consumers’ goods. From 3 wholesale consumers’ stores in 
Greater Bombay during 1964-6;^t®’n\^mber increased to 8 in 1970-71 
with a total membership of ,'4^,^(jg::^f 
These eight stores had all over the district. 

During 1975-76, there was fu^hi^pHjr^e in the number which stood 
at 15 with 99 branches with a fStatpieiabership of 70,817. The details of 
these wholesale consumers’ store^ are'^vpti below:— 

_ Particulars . _ Number 

15 
99 
70,817 


91.48 
4,61.79 
32,13.61 
30,29.14 

9 

11.01 

5 

21.02 

1 

Labour Contract Societies ; In pursuance of its policy of progressive 
elimination of middlemen in the sphere of business, Government has 
decided to give preferential treatment to these societies in respect of 


Total number of wholesale 
Total number of branches 
Membership— .. . ^ . 

(0 Individuals 70,385^^ i. 

(//) Consumers’ stores 420 
(Hi) Others 16 

Share capital (Rs. in ’000) 

Working capital (Rs. in ’000) .. 

Sales (Rs. in ’000) 

Purchases (Rs. in ’000) 

Profit— 

(0 Number of stores 
(ii) Amount (Rs. in ’000) 

Loss— 

(0 Number of stores in loss 
(ii) Amount (Rs. in ’000) 

Number of stores without profit or loss 
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entrusting work to them. These societies also get loans from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

During 1960-61, there were only 27 labour contract societies with 
a total membership of 3,775. Their number, however, increased to 43 
with 6,623 members in 1964-65 and again to 67 during 1970-71 with 
9,147 members. In 1975-76, there were as many as 103 labour contract 
societies in Greater Bombay, the details of which are given below:— 


Particulars Number 

Number of labour contract societies .. .. 103 

Number of members— 

(0 Labourers .. .. .. .. 13,187 

(ii) Others .. .. .. .. 178 

Paid-up capital (Rs. in ’000) .. .. .. 11,73 

Working capital (Rs. in ’000) .. .. 49,82 

Value of contracts executed (Rs. in ’000) .. ,. 1,65,93 

Number of labourers emplojed'^%^,,^^.. .. 127 

Income earned (Rs. in .. 1,31,60 

(i) Number of societies . .. 48 

(if) Amount (Rs. in ’000ra|^^™ Sat.. .. 2,44 


Transport Societies : Anoth^ ,^iipip(^tant sector of the co-operative 
movement is the organisatigg£^U,^;^^rt societies. These societies 
were first organised at the . ^eci^ World War with a view to 

benefiting ex-service personl^r-j^e. Gpvgfnment sanctioned financial 
assistance to these societies, rfid siicce^ful working of these societies 
of ex-servicemen prompted thf lh^rfl^lion of transport societies by 
other persons. These societies however, received a set-back due to 
nationalisation of passenger transport. 

During 1970-71, the number of transport societies in Greater Bombay 
was 12 with 1,376 members. The number increased to 13 in 1975-76, 
including one society of ex-servicemen. However, out of 13 societies, 
8 were dormant during the same period. The details of these societies 
are given below:— 


Particulars Number 


Number of societies 

13 

Number of members 

2,097 

Paid-up capital (Rs. in ’000) .. 

4,42 

Working capital (Rs. in ’000) .. 

24,05 

Profit— 


(j) Number of societies 

5 

(ii) Amount (Rs. in ’000) .. 

98 
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Fishermen’s Societies : A fishermen’s society helps the fishermen to 
avail of the facilities of credit and other requisites such as nets, yarn, 
launches, etc. Besides, these societies help the members in transportation 
of fish to the market places by plying launches and trucks with the aid of 
Government loan and subsidy. The members of the society can get 
a better price for their fish by selling the same directly in the market. 

There is a great scope for the fishing industry to flourish because of 
the constant and heavy demand for fish in Bombay. The fishermen have 
now understood that if their business is organised on co-operative basis, it 
brings them more profit than the individually organised business. 
A fishermen’s society also protects its members from the exploitation 
by traders and middlemen and thereby helps in improving the economic 
conditions of the fishermen. 

During 1964-65, there were 8 societies of fishermen working in Greater 
Bombay, besides one apex bjjd:s^^jl^tlj& total membership of 1,757. In 
the following years, there to W^gspat increase in the number of 

societies which rose to 13 total membership of 3,580. 

Weavers’ Societies : The s^is^lJ^i'Tsodeties have not much scope to 
develop their business in Gj^mS^^iSftiay as most of the handloom 
cloth arrives in Bombay marl^t^iVipWateas and regions outside Greater 
Bombay. Besides, the taste ofAe^d^m W this cloth has also tmdergone 
considerable chjinge during me’iast i^a^^^es due to heavy competition 
from mill-made cloth. Alf^ ffiiise factory* together are responsible for 
creating hindrance in the sinoStfi of these societies in Bombay. 

However, there were 16 we^^^loiSties in 1960-61 which increased 
to 18 during 196.5-66, but reduced to 17 during 1970-71. The total 
membership of these 17 societies during 1970-71 stood at 2,045. 

Housing Societies : The problem of accommodation in Greater Bombay 
was felt severely after the partition of the coimtry and the consequential 
influx of population from Pakistan. The Government therefore, came 
forward to assist in organising co-operative housing societies by giving 
land and financial aid. At present, different housing schemes such as 
subsidised industrial housing societies, low-income group housing 
societies, middle-income group housing societies, slum-clearance schemes 
etc., are implemented by various authorities. 

The Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society was the first co-operative 
housing society formed in 1915. 

The co-operative housing societies are of three types: tenant ownership 
housing societies, co-partnership tenant societies and the mixed typed 
which is the combination of the above two types. 
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The co-operative housing soceities of individuals other than backward 
class people and industrial workers are financed by the Maharashtra 
Co-operative Housing Finance Society established in 1958. This society 
gets finance mainly from the Life Insurance Corporation of India on the 
guarantee of the State Government. As the number of co-operative 
housing societies in Greater Bombay went on increasing, it was felt 
necessary as compared to the number in other cities to have a federal 
body of the housing societies. In view of this, the Bombay Co-operative 
Housing Federation Ltd., was registered in 1948. It is carrying on various 
activities to serve the interests of its member societies in particular, and 
help the movement of co-operative housing in Greater Bombay in general. 

With a view to solve the huge housing problem in Greater Bombay, 
co-operative housing societies are playing a vital role. During 1964-65, 
there were as many as 1,635 housing societies with 6,432 members. Out 
of these societies, the number of societies of backward class people was 55. 
All these societies constructed 1 ^i^&;^ouses. The number of societies 
during 1971-72 rose to 4,053 .y«|tft !%^ted\ffi.s^ership of 1,31,161. Besides, 
there were 88 housing classes, nomadic tribes, 

vimukta jatis and other backw|^dasses'.sj^se 4,053 societies constructed 
47,953 houses during the same^^^- Th^hare capital of these societies 
amounted to about Rs. 9.33 crofb^; w^TiTp mans borrowed were to the tune 
of Rs. 51.32 crores. Out of the,88 hdu^ng societies of backward classes, 
nomadic tribes and vimukta the number of housing 

societies of scheduled castes?(fio^-a,ffectm\ was 73 which constructed 
600 houses during the same ^j fejThe jShar afcapital of these societies was 
to the tune of Rs. 28.51 lakMf'wfif^e amount borrowed stood at 
Rs. 57.65 lakhs. In 1975-76, of housing societies rose to 

5,564, the details of which are given below :— 


Particulars 

Number 

(1) Number of societies 

5,564 

(2) Number of members 

17,07,306 

(3) Paid-up capital (Rs. in ’000) 

1,10,026 

(4) Reserve and other funds (Rs. in ’000) 

30,899 

(5) Borrowings (Rs. in ’000) 

8,52,018 

(6) Total liabilities (Rs. in ’000) 

16,95,140 

(7) Working capital (Rs. in ’000) 

9,92,943 

(8) Fixed assets (Rs. in ’000) 

1,69,566 

(9) Houses constructed by societies during the year .. 

355 

(10) Value of houses constructed (Rs. in ’000) 

9,038 

(11) Number of societies without profit or loss 

605 

(12) Number of societies in profit 

3,294 

(13) Profit (Rs. in ’000) 

2,145 
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Other Industrial Co-operatives : Cottage industries and small scale 
industrial units assume a great significance in our economy as these 
units try to solve the severe problem of imemployment. In Bombay as 
elsewhere, the Government have not only offered financial assistance to 
these units but have given some concessions as also taken some 
measures towards promoting the sale of their products. 

During 1960-61, there were as many as 82 industrial co-operatives in 
Greater Bombay, which however, increased to 85 in 1970-71. During 
1975-76, the number of the societies stood at 79, of which 26 were dormant. 
These 79 societies included oil crushing, pottery, flaying and tanning, 
handicraft, general engineering, chemical engineering, leather goods, 
other village industries and miscellaneous industries. The details of these 
industrial societies are given below— 


Particulars Number 

Number of societies .. • • • • 79 

Number of dormant societiga:^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ., 26 

(/) Societies, individuals^^otherg^w^ .. 5,637 

(ii) Of dormant societies .. 1,788 

Total liabilities (Rs. in ’000) • • 12,454 

Paid-up capital (Rs. in ’000)—? 

(/) Working capital 13,409 

(ii) Total 

(Hi) Government contribJyion^^'^A^.y .. 851 

Statutory reserve fund (Rs. iiT’OOO)^^^^ .. 1,004 

Other funds (Rs. in ’000) .. 1,692 

Deposits (Rs. in ’000) .. .. .. 1,233 

Total borrowings (Rs. in ’000) .. .. 1,925 

Other liabilities (Rs. in ’000) .. .. 3,996 

Total assets (Rs. in ’000) .. .. .. 13,409 

Closing stocks (Rs. in ’000)— 

(i) Raw material .. .. .. 2,110 

(ii) Finished goods .. .. .. 143 

Fixed assets (Rs. in ’000)— 

(0 Plant and equipment .. .. .. 2,704 

(ii) Land and buildings .. .. 700 

Profit— 

(/) Number of societies .. .. .. 44 

(ii) Amount (Rs. in ’000) .. .. .. 485 

Loss— 

(i) Number of societies .. .. .. 26 

(ii) Amount (Rs. in ’000) .. .. .. 169 

Number of societies without profit or loss .. 9 
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Industrial Estates ; Bombay being a big industrial city, there is 
always a cut throat competition among the entrepreneurs. In the severe 
competition from large industries, a small-scale unit cannot stand on its 
own footing for the requirements of raw material, a plot of land, shed, 
etc. Such small units come together and start working on co-operative 
basis. During 1964-65, there were ten industrial estates working in 
Bombay. The year 1975-76 recorded a slow growth in the number of such 
industrial estates, as the same stood at 18 during 1975-76 against 15 in 
1970-71. 

The financial and other aspects of these industrial estates are given 
below:— 


Particulars 


As on 

30th June 1976 


Number of industrial estates .. 

Membership— 

(0 Individuals 
(ii) Societies 
Working capital (Rs. in 
Paid-up capital (Rs. in 
(/) Government (Rs. in 
(ii) Societies (Rs. in 
(Hi) Individuals and 
Statutory reserve fund 
Other funds (Rs. in ’000) 

Deposits (Rs. in ’000) 5^ • ■ 

Borrowings (Rs. in ’000) 

All other liabilities (Rs. in ’000) 

Total assets (Rs. in ’000) 

Investment (Rs. in ’000) 

Fixed assets (Rs. in ’000) 

Loans outstanding (Rs. in ’000) 

All other assets (Rs. in ’000) 

Difference between assets and liabilities (Rs. in ’000) 
Employment provided by industrial estates 
Employment provided by members 



18 

873 

3 

26,687 

3,341 

25 

19 

3,297 

329 

2,398 

6,047 

4,132 

14,678 

26,687 

961 

19,295 

3,842 

2,589 

(-)106 

132 

3,294 


Greater Bombay Co-operative Board : Education and training in 
co-operation and propaganda for the spread of co-operative movement 
are undertaken by the District Co-operative Board under the guidance 
of Maharashtra State Co-operative Union Ltd. A similar district level 
co-operative institution known as the Greater Bombay Co-operative 
Board Ltd., was established in 1949. The area under its jurisdiction 
extends over the city and suburbs of Bombay. The membership of the 
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board is of two types viz., ordinary membership consisting of all co¬ 
operative societies in Greater Bombay; and the associate membership 
consisting of individuals and representatives of the Maharashtra State 
Co-operative Union, Central Financing Agency, and the Co-operative 
Department of the State Government. On the 30th June 1976, there 
were 824 co-operative societies and 341 individuals as members of the 
Board. 

The Board during 1975-76 conducted 27 Panch Committee Education 
Classes, two camps of the employees of the co-operative societies 
including one camp of women employees in the co-operative field, 8 
education classes for employees of industrial societies. Besides, the board 
conducted two acquaintance meetings so as to keep acquaintance with 
the executives of different co-operative societies, and 14 training classes 
for women’s co-operative societies. 

The Board since 1960 publishes one Afarathi fortnightly viz., Sahakari 
Jeevan. It has maintained a^JlBra^y* equipped with a good collection of 
books on co-operation. some booklets giving 

yearly statistics of co-operatiw,ibOT@pl^^‘m Greater Bombay. 

At the end of 1976, the membership jof the Board comprised 817 
primary co-operatives, 7 central ^q^p^i^tives and 341 individuals. 

In its efforts to spread co-opfe|4t^v^ la^avement in the State, the Board 
conducts two co-operative t^mit^ one at Pune and the other 

at Nagpur, in addition to eleyeii co-dpc^ive training centres in the 
State and one evening schodT^ff^iflcafBt* Bombay. Under the Member 
Education Programme, the Bbard-lhfUi^ secretaries’ training classes, 
managing committee classes, various types of camps, study tours, rallies, 
etc. The Board also conducts functional courses in marketing, auditing, 
banking, dairy, etc. 

During 1975-76, the number of persons on the roll of secretaries’ 
training classes stood at 27, and the number of persons on the roll of 
managing committee classes stood at 292. 

Co-operative Unions : During the early period of the Twentieth Century 
the co-operative movement in India suffered from various drawbacks. 
The Maclagan Committee of 1915 felt that the main hitch was nothing 
but lack of knowledge and information about the movement. As a result 
was expounded the idea of setting up a co-operative union, for imparting 
knowledge to workers in the field of co-operation. 

Maharashtra State Co-operative Union, Bombay : At the Regional 
Co-operative Conference held in 1917, it was decided to set up such 
a union and tlie same was registered on 13th July 1918, under the name 
of Bombay Central Co-operative Institute. In 1957, the name of the 
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institute was changed to Bombay Provincial Co-operative Union. 
After the formation of the Maharashtra State in 1960, the Union was 
renamed as Maharashtra Rajya Sahakari Sangh. 

The main objects of the Sangh are to impart education in co-operation 
and to function as a focussing centre of non-official opinion on various 
subjects affecting the co-operative movement, to further the spread of 
co-operative movement, to undertake publicity and publish literature. 

The Sangh began its working in right earnest from its inception in 
1918. The Sangh battled valiantly when the Thomas Committee Report 
of 1931-32, came as a death-blow to co-operative movement. During the 
period, the Sangh brought to the notice of the State Government, the 
deficiencies in the said report. Besides, the Sangh urged the Government 
not to take any poUcy decision with regard to co-operative movement 
without consulting the workers in the field of co-operation. The move¬ 
ment after making some changes in its structure was reinforced. The 
Sangh celebrated the Goldej4^^^3ff,n<^operative movement in 1954 
and its own Golden Jubilefj^^j^^ ^. ^ii^j 

All District Co-operative ®^M&®a^^isional Co-operative Boards 
which are registered separate^ the^ct, are affiliated to the Sangh, 
besides all apex Co-operatives^W^^ District Central Co-operative 
Banks and other important co’fo|>^^jyes in Maharashtra. 

The Sangh has a special working under the guidance 

of the Women’s Educationa^^d^sory'S^^ittee which chalks out and 
executes educational prograft ^e fiir xvom y. The Sangh convenes State 
Co-operative Conferences, ^efe^^e minars, symposiums, panel 
discussions, etc. m 

The Sangh brings out various publications including two fortnightlies 
one in Marathi viz., ‘Sahakari Maharashtra’ and the other in English 
known as ‘ the Bombay Co-operator’’, one quarterly in English viz., 
‘The Maharashtra Co-operative Quarterly’. The San^ has audio-visual 
propaganda machinery as an effective means of carrying the gospel 
of co-operation in rural areas. 

The principal source of revenue of the Sangh is the education fund 
collected from the co-operative societies on the basis of their working 
capital. The societies are under statutory obligation to pay their contri¬ 
bution to the fund. The income of the Sangh, during 1975-76 amounted 
to Rs. 42,000; while its expenditure during Ihe same period amounted 
to Rs. 1,21,000. 

Bombay District Central Co-operative Bank : This Bank was registered 
on 6th August 1974 and actually commenced its banking business on 
12th February 1975. It has its head office at Palton Road, and has 
opened three branches, one each at Vile Parle, Dadar and Ghatkopar. 
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The area of operation of the bank covers the Greater Bombay district 
as also the New Bombay City. The number of members of the bank on 
30th June 1975 was 469 which increased to 1545 upto 30th June 1980, 
The particulars of its membership are shown below:— 


Particulars 


As on As on 

30th June 1976 30th June 1980 


Co-operative Societies .. 425 1,125 

Individual members, Others and 175 420 

Maharashtra State Government. 

Total .. 600 1,545 


The authorised share capital of the bank is Rs. 5.00 crores. 

The paid-up share capital at the time of registration and commence¬ 
ment of banking business^:^af>ICs.\JJ^l 1,200 and Rs. 11,96,700, 
respectively. At the end of 10^ s^ej^id-up share capital of the 
bank was Rs. 58.42 lakhs,'^^i^^hieh^lrft amount of Rs. 10 lakhs 
was by way of contribution ^te Government. 


The particulars of deposits shown below :— 






(Rs. in lakhs) 


Type of Deposits 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
increase 
over last 
year 

1. 

Current Deposits— 
(a) Societies 

.. 65.89 

1,10.68 

1,61.47 

45.88 


(b) Individuals 

.. 12.77 

8.13 

8.67 

6.64 

2. 

Savings Deposits— 
(a) Societies 

.. 91.53 

2,01.70 

2,61.54 

29.66 


(b) Individuals 

.. 27.37 

39.94 

45,27 

13.34 

3. 

Fixed Deposits— 

(a) Societies 

.. 4,23.53 

6,91.71 

10,91.35 

57.77 


(6) Individuals 

.. 18.62 

27.49 

41.22 

49.54 

4. 

Term Deposits— 

(a) Societies 


0.03 

0.41 

98.33 


(b) Individuals 

1.01 

1.69 

2.99 

76.92 

5. 

Cash Certificates 

0.04 

0,11 

1.09 

89.90 

6. 

Call Deposits 

.. 15.00 


10.00 




Total ,. 6,55.76 10,81.48 

16,24.01 

50.16 
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The bank has become a member of the Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion of India, and deposits to the extent of Rs. 10,000 are insured by the 
said corporation. The bank has started fixed deposit scheme linked with 
various schemes such as janata personal accident benefit policy scheme, 
surgical operation scheme, hospitalization scheme. Besides, the bank 
has also started pension scheme, cash certificate scheme, etc. 

The surplus resources of the bank are invested in the form of shares 
and deposits in the Maharashtra State Co-operative Bank and Govern¬ 
ment bonds and debentures of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
The total investment of the bank increased from Rs. 40.55 lakhs during 
1974-75 to Rs. 10,90.94 lakhs during 1979-80. 


The bank being a central financing agency for co-operative sector, has 
started advancing different types of loans to various societies, such as, 
co-operative societies, urban credit societies, industrial co-operative 
societies, housing societies, labcpr^Ne^tract societies, fisheries societies, 
etc. in Greater Bombay amOfs4^BOT*b3(y, area. 


The particulars of the 1 
June 1976 and 1977 are as 

Particulars 


Loans advanced (cash crei 
Bills discounted 
Loans advanced (medium-t- 



the bank upto the end of 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


Amount 

(Rs.) 


1,480.50 

6.42 

8.59 


2,883.15 

2.60 

3.96 


Total .. 1,495.51 2,889.71 


The total loans overdue during 1975-76 amounted to Rs. 2.49 lakhs 
which increased to Rs. 6.91 lakhsduring 1976-77. The outstanding short¬ 
term and long-term loans as on 30th June 1980 were Rs. 575.96 lakhs 
and Rs. 13.53 lakhs, respectively. 

The actual profit gained by the bank shows an increasing trend in the 
succeeding years since its inception as the amount of profit went on 
increasing from Rs. 0.71 lakh in 1974-75 to Rs. 6.73 lakhs in 1975-76, 
Rs. 13.00 lakhs in 1976-77 and Rs. 15.50 lakhs in 1979-80. 

The bank has become a member of the Bombay Banker’s Clearing 
House from 1st July 1977, and started participating in clearing house 
from the same date. 

The bank issues demand drafts and collects cheques of the parties 
under mutual arrangement scheme for Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
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Karnatak States. The bank being a member of the All India State Co¬ 
operative Banks Federation issues demand drafts on any State and Union 
Territory of India. 


Maharashtra State Co-operative Bank Limited, Bombay : The Bank 
was established on October 11, 1911 by a special resolution of the tlien 
Government of Bombay. Originally, it started business by taking over 
from Government the function of financing agriculturists under the 
Scheme of Taccavi Loans. During the ensuing two decades of otherwise 
smooth working, the Bank, sometimes, faced critical periods. The 
Bank could, however, successfully weather through these storms and 
stood firm on its own strength and emerged even stronger than before. 
The World War II brought stability to agricultural prices and enabled 
the Bank to further consolidate its position. The astute and enlightened 
leadership thus provided by stalwarts in the co-operative movement 
and the progressive and pragmatic attitude of the State Government 
helped, to a large extent, in thef[^«^ued progress and prosperity of 
the Bank. .i 

During the year 1975 dep^tsc^pr®*''''??^162.52 crores from 
Rs. 151.46 crores in the year[1^4^nd_nmintained a satisfactory growth 
rate. The Bank xmdertakes val^ 


for deposit mobilisation. 

After attainment of Indepeii^^qey ih ^1947, the Bank has not only 
:hieved phenomenal progresi,m. itsiiiuiditional activities but has also 


^t^nt Bank resulting in consoli- 
_^i;d^ip!eratijfe effort in the State, as also 
4^1*^ ti# se 


achieved phenomenal progresj 
projected a significant image; 
dation and diversification of ^ ^ ^ 

provided a leadership to thi^^^operati^ sector of the State. The 
evolution of the crop loan syst^pp^ ^a|icing agriculture, acceptance 
of the principle of State-participation in the share capital of co-operatives, 
the successful organisation of co-operative sugar factories and other 
processing industries, which became forerunners of producers’ co¬ 
operatives, the successful implementation of the scheme for monopoly 
procurement of foodgrains and cotton as the sole agent of the State 
Government, and the starting of an industrial consultancy cell are some 
of the significant contributions to the development of co-operative 
endeavour in the State. 


The essential feature of the working of the Maharashtra State Co¬ 
operative Bank is its role as a Development Bank. The Bank’s entire 
career has been marked with a spirit of innovation and experimentation. 
The eminent position it occupies today in the co-operative sphere in the 
whole country has not been an accident, but it is the result of its sustained 
progressive policies. The Bank has, thus, played its role as a balancing 
agent, both in financial terms and in the matter of providing leadership 
to the co-operative movement. It has been fortunate to have the guidance 
from outstanding thinkers and the required assistance from the enlightened 
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administration of the State, which has enabled it to occupy a premier 
position in the co-operative banks of the State. The progress of the 
Maharashtra State Co-operative Bank Limited, Bombay is shown below:— 


{ Rs. in crores) 

Particulars 

1973 (June) 

1975 (June) 

Paid-up Capital and Reserves .. 

24.63 

33.05 

Deposits 

127.81 

162.52 

Advances .. 

164.61 

233.69 

Investments 

39.33 

50.21 

Total income 

11.84 

20.02 

Net profit .. 

0.87 

1.39 

Dividend 

0.50 

0.78 

Number of employees .. 

1409 

1690* 

Number of branches ., 

28 

34* 


Historical Background ; Thlf ptes 


:anks 

fy 

king system is the outcome 
y historical growth and past 


of innovations considerably,Jnfluenced 

traditions. The agency ho uses’jhi'1mii^d|^were the pioneers of banking in 
the city. The earliest mention of ^bjahl^in Bombay is recorded in Decem¬ 
ber 1720. It was established..^-A<%’jlj*nefit and advantage of both the 
Company and the inhabitaii®,’\w^j^^^j^>ital stock of one lakh rupees 
advanced by the Compafcr^^ .' t|jei^cash. The management of 
the Bank was supervised by^^^’*ffiSP*Bombay Government. During 
the first twenty-four years of%i^ttclst^Sct, the bank could not prosper, 
as the sums were lent on personal bonds and no care was taken of the 
securities pledged. Besides, some of the debts were of twenty years 
duration and the carts and houses mortgaged to the bank had fallen into 
decay even before the settlements of the accounts. Regulations were passed 
in 1774 to prevent further difficulties arising from large amount of out¬ 
standing debts. As a result, the bank worked smoothly for the following 
thirty years. Again in 1778, the sum due from bond creditors increased to 
Rs. 28 lakhs and the amount of debt due from the Government treasury 
to the bank also reached a high figure and the same was increasing annu¬ 
ally by the accumulation of interest. Therefore the then Government of 
Bombay proposed to fix the debt at a certain sum, write it off and establish 
a new bank. Thus, the career of the first bank was closed. 


During the nineteenth century until the establishment of the Bank of 
Bombay, the banking business in Bombay was carried on by about hundred 
Hindu shroffs. In 1835, a savings bank was established by the then 


* The figures pertain to 30th September 1975. 
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Government. As the commercial activities were rapidly expanding and 
Bombay had abundance of capital, the proposal of establishing a Bank 
of Bombay was first brought forward in 1836. 

The Bank of Bombay commenced its working in 1840 with a capital 
of Rs. 52^ lakhs. The business of the Bank of Bombay was confined to 
receiving deposits, keeping cash accounts, discounting bills and drafts and 
other investments. In fact until the establishment of Government Paper 
Currency Office in 1860, the Bank of Bombay also enjoyed the privilege 
of issuing bank notes. The Bank of Bombay was afterwards reconstruc¬ 
ted in the year 1868. In 1842, another company viz., the Bank of Western 
India was formed at Bombay to give every facility for the conduct of 
exchange and other legitimate banking business which was conspicuous 
by its absence in the charter of the Bank of Bombay. The business of the 
Bank of Western India was chiefly confined to exchange of loans and 
deposits and continued its working until 1845, when the shareholders of 
that bank formed themselves-|j^ fresh deed of agreement into a new 
company viz.. Oriental Bank, Inl[84Sianother banking company imder the 
name of Commercial Bant'Was^rmed mainly on the suggestion of 
native mercliants for the pm^die^j^phraging and assisting the local 
trade as the two banks could not serve that purpose. 

In 1851, there were two bafik^ Bombay, besides the Government 
Savings Bank and two branch^^ pr i^thcr institutions viz., the Oriental 
Bank of London and the Ag^J^^d lJiiae^ervice Bank. During the next 
five years, three more banl^'^ere.dpOhedjKjf which two were branches, 
one of the North-Western of India *and the other of the London 
and Eastern Bank. The new C^r^frad^^cantile Bank of India, London 
and China was of local origin. However, between 1855 and 1863 the 
branches of the London and Eastern Bank and the North-Western Bank 
closed their business in Bombay. But the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, incorporated by Royal Charter, opened an agency in Bombay 
and a new bank viz., the Central Bank of Western India was established 
in Bombay in 1860 with a capital of Rs. 50 lakhs. By 1862, two European 
Corporations viz., the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Corporation and the 
Comptoir d’ Escompte de Paris, had opened branches in Bombay. 

The period between 1861 and 1864 recorded great prosperity, and 
enormous wealth poured into the city as a result of the cutting off of the 
American cotton supply. 

This sudden increase of wealth led to the widest speculation and 
resulted in the formation of numerous financial and banking institutions. 

In 1867, the Bank of Bengal opened an agency and in 1869 the Honkong 
and Shanghai Bank and the Agra Bank of London opened their branches 
in Bombay City, 
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By 1870, there were eighteen local banks, besides five exchange banks 
and 32 financial associations and Corporations in Bombay. All of the 
newly founded banks did not survive after 1871, but the five exchange 
banks continued their banking transactions. 

The banking business flourished steadily upto 1890 and suffered from 
stagnation between 1890 and 1905. The stagnation was the result of 
bad seasons and the out break of plague. The chief features of this 
stagnation period were the closure of the Land Mortgage Bank of 
India and London, the Agra Bank and the Oriental Bank Corporation; 
the closing of the Government Savings Bank and the winding up of the 
National Mortgage Bank. 

In 1908, there were in all 12 banks in the city, of which three banks viz.. 
Mercantile Bank .of India Limited (1854)*, Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China (1858), and the National Bank of India Limited 
(1863) had their head-offices in L^^on. Besides, four other banks viz., 
Comptoir National d’ EsconT|rtfi^l^^UHo^gkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation (1869), yokA>;^^^^pfi|S:^ank Limited (1894), Inter¬ 
national Banking CorporawoA^ISI®.^^^' their head-ofiices at Paris, 
Hongkong, Yokohama and ^^^^■^t^spectively. The branch of the 
Alliance Bank of Simla wasTopi^Sl in Bombay in 1903. The Bank of 
Bengal (Agency) was establi^^^ iijiABombay in 1867. 

In addition, the head-offices of banks viz.. Bank of Bombay, 

Bank of India, and Indian ||i&id Bank iCmjited, were opened in Bombay 
in the years 1868, 1906 and la^jlres Rectiv g^y. 

The development of the co 3 TOTrtsj|(ci(ct:^anks since 1910, reflects the 
industrial and the economic growth of the country. The city of Bombay, 
being an industrial and trade centre, had a good share in the development 
of commercial banking. The Swadeshi movement that began in 1905 also 
gave a stimulus to Indian commercial banking and many of the big banks, 
such as the Central Bank of India and the Bank of India, were established 
during this period. There was a boom in commercial banking during 
1906-1913 which was followed by a crisis during 1913-17. During the 
crisis, 87 banks failed, the majority of them were the small and weak 
banks, but the crisis weakened the confidence of the people in the 
banking system. 

A large number of mushroom banks had been established by 1913 (in 
Western India, as in U.P. and Punjab). They conducted their business in 
a reckless manner. Their aggregate subscribed and paid-up capital were 
only 40 and 14 percent, respectively of the authorised capital. They 
adopted high sounding names and there was no law to prevent them 


The year in bracket shows the year of establishment of the Bombay branch. 
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from resorting to any malpractices and undesirable means. There was 
mismanagement of funds and the directors misappropriated the funds. 

The liquid assets being low, the financial position of the banks was 
precarious. The larger banks were rather operating on sound lines and 
were able to withstand the crisis. The difficulties of the banks during 
crisis were aggravated by the absence of a central bank and lack of 
co-ordination between these banks, presidency banks and the 
exchange banks. 

There wasa brief respite from 1918 to 1921, during which only 21 banks 
with a total paid-up capital of Rs. 14 lakhs failed. The war and the 
post-war boom gave another impetus to the starting of banks and a large 
number of bianks, especially for financing industries were established. 
The post-war boom not merely in banking but also in the economy ended 
in 1922 and the number of bank failures increased. During 1922-24, it 
stood at 234 with a total paid ujjMjapilal of Rs. 6 crores and 10 lakhs. 
One of the important banks Wi^i^in^iiidustrial Bank which failed 
in 1923 and was merged l^tepto|ii^pthtral Bank of India. Of the 
342 banks that failed in the’dpi^^^^^ 1913-14, 49 were in the pro¬ 
vince of Bombay, the larges^ji^^ta^^'^g in Punjab (81). During the 
Swadeshi movement of 1906, ^i^^^jl^ber of banks were established 
in Bombay due to the existence^ ^ (port and the speculative activities 
in cotton and silver in the nTO | k ^.(MkK 

The dissatisfaction with me^^^^^^tem led to a demand for 
enquiry in its working. In 1929i--th & G^ '^rnment of India appointed 
a Central Banking Inquiry Com^tteaTy a comprehensive survey of 
the banking system. 

The development of commercial banks reflects that the multiplication 
of branches is a more marked feature of the growth of our banking 
system rather than extension to new places. The competition for new 
branches had been chiefly between the Imperial Bank of India and the 
Indian Joint-stock banks; after 1920 the branch expansion by exchange 
banks was relatively slow. By 1936, out of the total blanches of 1450, 99 
belonged to exchange banks and 360 to Imperial Bank of India and 
out of the remaining two-third belonged to the smaller banks. The biggest 
six Indian banks had their branches concentrated in the city areas. The 
narrow area covering chiefly the Bombay province served by the Bank 
of India is the indicator of the deliberate policy to adhere to the biggest 
industrial and commercial centres of the land and that also in the British 
territory. 

The details of bank failures in Bombay are given below:— 
iX) Bombay Banking Company :—It was established in November 

1898 and was liquidated during the banking crisis and panic of 1913-14. 
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The bank had achieved reputation and inspired confidence due to one 
of the directors being an eminent medical practitioner of Bombay. 
The agents were given full freedom by the directors and they used the 
funds for loans to themselves and prepared false balance-sheets. The 
shareholders were given good dividend and so did not inquire into the 
working of the Bank. But a suspicion was created in 1912 when the 
manager took a trip to United States of America and the depositors 
withdrew an amount of Rs. 5 lakhs in 1912-13. The director continued 
to endorse the working of the Bank and to assume the responsibilities 
he incurred for the hmdis submitted to him. But the Bank had to 
suspend payments, when the withdrawals increased due to the failure 
of Central Bank of India in Bombay and the agents declared themselves 
insolvent. The liquidators reported that the bank only maintained 
one daybook and ledger and they suspected that the registers of 
securities and pre-notes were suppressed. 

(2) The Pioneer Bank, was established in September 

1911 and liquidated in authorised and subscribed 

capitals were Rs. 50 and R^$M|^^i^^tively and it collected just 
Rs. 2 lakhs as paid-up capiJ^k^J^^B^ts deposits were to the tune 
of Rs. 3 lakhs. Most of the was fake, because as soon 

as it was collected on the shafea^Tw^^oaned to the same persons on 
the security of the same sharje^ tnefa4vantage of this was taken by 
persons in financial difficult^^4;VHg^^titions were made on this 
ground for the winding upfi^t^e ^aftk'jtWas argued that this related 
to internal management. Bui ^^t w a s li^ j^ated in 1916. 

(3) Credit Bank of India was started in 1909, with 

an authorised capital ofRs. 100 lakhs, subscribed capital of Rs. 50 lakhs 
and paid-up capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. The bank gathered in its fold 
persons who did not have any training in their jobs. When the bank 
was liquidated in 1916, the manager of the bank, Jaffer Joosab pleaded 
ignorance; he even did not know the meaning of the term, ‘bill of 
exchange’. Even the Chairman of the Board of Directors and the 
auditor pleaded ignorance for all the errors at the trial case. 

(4) The Tata Industrial Bank : It was established in 1917 and was 
warmly supported due to the house of Tatas. But the termination of 
the war inflation and prosperity and the crisis of 1920, led to the decline 
in its dividends. These induced sobriety and the shareholders ulti¬ 
mately forced the amalgamation of the Bank with the Central Bank of 
India. The Bank was established with the objective of financing the 
industries of Tatas, but the post-war deflation accompanied by the 
difficulties of the Tata group of industries, disappointed the share¬ 
holders who had hoped for very high dividends for the Bank and they 
voted heavily for amalgamation in July 1923. 
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(5) The Indian Specie Bank :—It was established in March 1914, 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 2 crores, subscribed capital of Rs. 1.50 
crores and paid-up capital of about Rs. 75 lakhs. It was due to the 
initiative and enterprise of Mr. Chunilal Saraiya who though a medical 
person had experience in banking. He played an important part in 
establishing the Bank of India in 1906 but as the authorities refused 
to appoint him as its manager, he withdrew. His reputation and 
ability was highly rated and he was able to attract eminent persons from 
business life of Bombay to be the directors. But events proved that 
Mr. Saraiya’s inclination was rather speculative. There was a strong 
rumour that the Bank was cornering silver and in spite of the denial by 
the Chairman, the Commerce of Calcutta reported that the bank was 
buying the silver in market on a large scale. Yet the shares of the Bank 
were put up for Rs. 52 to Rs. 66. The businessmen and the local journal 
commended the manager Mr. Saraiya for earning a profit of Rs. 25 
lakhs at a stroke on the sale of silyeti^t enhanced rates to the Secretary 
of State in England and the f ftiiaiji^®t<^bgr in India. The Bank came 
to be linked up with weHil^ajrt^^^^^rs in the city. The Bank 
resorted to various malpraist^igp^^'^ of fictitious debtors was 
active in cotton share speculsi^^^pdtt^ accumulated losses of more 
than Rs. 1 crore. The failure o^r ^^iff^lffiank in Lahore and the Credit 
Bank in Bombay in 1913 creitw iiia^c in public. But the bank paid 
out Rs. 90 lakhs at the time,the depositors. Yet deposits 
began to fall. Mr. Saraiy^itSieJ- to .tp^^^blish the confidence and 
the bank continued to de %3h?^:‘ yaeie ly of speculative activities. 
Ultimately, the sad demise of^l^^ager forced the directors to 
petition to the Government^5r»3oflSmry liquidation. 

By 1939, the commercial banking structure was firmly established 
in the country and especially in the industrial cities including Bombay, 

However the commercial banks by 1939 had not yet touched two fields. 
They financed only the internal trade of the country, leaving the foreign 
trade largely to exchange banks. Secondly, they had little to do with the 
marketing of agricultural produce or discounting of agricultural bills. 

The outbreak of the war and the extension of hostilities by Japan in 
December 1941, led to large withdrawals of deposits from the banks due 
to the panic created by the war. But the deposits began to return soon and 
on the whole the Indian banks stood well at the first shock of war. There¬ 
after, there was an enormous growth in bank deposits. The expansion of 
currency was primarily responsible for the rise in deposits, but the rise in 
prices of shares and commodities and general rise in prices also increased 
the demand for credit. In August 1939, the deposit liabilities of the sche¬ 
duled banks were Rs. 249 crores, but at the end of July 1944, they had risen 
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to Rs. 759 crores. The demand deposits increased more than the time depo¬ 
sits. Between September 1939 and September 1944, demand liabilities rose 
from Rs. 1,33 crores to Rs. 5,78 crores, whereas the time liabilities increased 
from Rs. 1,02 crores to Rs. 1,86 crores. This reflected a higher liquidity 
of assets of the banks. The cash ratio of the banks was high at 15 per 
cent by 1945. Advances and bills though higher declined as percentage 
to total deposits from about 53 in 1939 to 30 in 1944. The opportunities 
for commercial investments were curtailed and the banks diverted their 
funds to investment in war loans which rose to 40 per cent of total assets 
by the end of the war. The volume of capital and leserves had grown but 
not in proportion to the immense increase in deposits. 

Another notable war-time trend was the great increase in the number 
of banking offices. In the eighteen months ending June 1944, the increase 
in number was by 688; in the quarter ending December 1943 it was 160; 
while in the first three months the increase was 156. The rate 

slowed down and was 100 i^B?l-tS^t>l^^^-j944. The increase almost 
entirely was accounted for banks. Even as regards the 

expansion of deposits, it was'lhh^^^&l^^hrds the big banks, the ‘ Big 
Five’ as they were known in asm^mto^thi Imperial Bank of India, the 
Bank of India, the Allahabad faftk^'J'i^ntrai Bank of India, Bank of 
Baroda and the Punjab National The smaller banks opened new 

branches without a parallel inoj^s^jn tjga^rces, which was a source of 
weakness for the banking struj^dre7Agai|uWW offices were largely opened 
in big towns to the neglect ope rand this led to unhealthy 

branch competition and une^ ^'Tie vbl^ment of the banks in the 
country as a whole. 

Under the conditions of cheap money, low rates of interest, the bank 
rate remaining at 3 per cent during the war period, the commercial 
banks were able to expand and improve their position in the financial 
structure. 

With the end of the war, the earnings and profits of the banks declined 
sharply and many banks were in difficulties and a number of banks failed. 
The partition of the country with Independence in 1947, adversely affected 
a number of banks which had branches or head-offices in Bengal and 
Punjab. A banking crisis was avoided by the Reserve Bank of India 
providing the necessary help to these banks. Yet a few banks failed 
during this period. By 1949, the economic conditions in the country 
were normal but the deficits in the budgets of the Union Government 
continued, which meant continuous expansion in the currency supply. 
The banking deposits continued to expand and with that the branches of 
the commercial banks. The Reserve Bank realised the need for the 
regulation of the banking system and suggested legislation which led to 
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the Banking Companies Act of 1949. The banking system suffered from 
certain basic defects. 

The defects were to be removed in the interest of establishing a sound 
banking system which was necessary for the rapid growth of the economy. 
The Banking Companies Act, 1949 was enacted for achieving this objective. 
Formerly, the joint-stock banks were governed by the General Companies 
Act of 1913. This Act was amended in 1936, and included some specific 
provisions for the banks such as, a bank could not be managed by 
a managing agency. Yet, there was no specific regulation of the banks. 
The Banking Regulation Act, 1949, is a comprehensive legislation 
applied to all banking companies including co-operative banks. 

The period from 1949 to 1955 can be described as that of amalgamation 
of the banks and the consolidation of the banking structure. With the 
powers acquired by the Reserve Bank, a number of amalgamation of com¬ 
mercial banks were brought abou^Si^ll banks were amalgamated with 
bigger banks and the uneeojtro^fej^i^hes of the banks were closed 
down. With tJie removal banking structure there 

was an improvement in banks. The deflationary 

trend during 1952-54 reduce^^e-^pfMilMof banks and compelled the 
banks to reduce their costs of improving their efficiency. 

Under the Banking Companies jRfegi^lation Act of 1949, the Reserve 
Bank of India was given the re^njijli^of assisting as an intermediary 
in proposals for amalgamat^p!, oF banks^^a request from such banks. 
Reserve Bank of India attcn ^j^^;Ig mec| |^he weak and inviable banks 
with strong and viable unitsTptit the jorocedure of amalgamation was 
slow and complex. The Act wS'"ill3n3dSin 1950 to simplify the whole 
process. Yet amalgamations depended on the initiative and will of the 
banking companies. So the consolidation of the banking structure was 
dependent on the mercy of the small banks. But when the Pilai Bank was 
closed in 1960 and the Laxmi Bank was compulsorily wound up by the 
High Court, Bombay, the Indian banking system was widely disturbed. 
Thereupon the Banking Companies (Second Amendment) Act, 1960 was 
passed empowering the Reserve Bank of India to apply to the Central 
Government for an order of moratorium in respect of a weak and inviable 
bank. The Reserve Bank of India was empowered to prepare a scheme of 
reconstruction of the banking company or its amalgamation with another 
banking company, which had to be approved by the Central Government 
with modifications, if any. Thus the Reserve Bank of India was empowered 
to compulsorily merge a sick bank with a healthy bank. In preparing 
the scheme, the Reserve Bank of India was working with the State Bank 
of India; some weak banks were merged with the State Bank as its 
subsidiaries. Between 1960-65, the total number of mergers and amal¬ 
gamations under the Act were 188, out of which voluntary amalgamations 
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accounted for 20 only. Between 1960-65, 56 banks were granted mora¬ 
torium. Of these, 45 were compulsorily merged with other banks and one 
was allowed to go into compulsory liquidation. Three banks were ordered 
to be wound up and one was allowed to amalgamate voluntarily with 
another bank. The number of compulsory mergers was 30 in 1961, 
though it slowed down later on. 


The bank mergers have been greatly beneficial to transferee banks, 
transferor bank, depositors and the solidarity of the banking structure 
of the country as a whole. As the amalgamations were brought about 
through the Reserve Bank of India, the interests of the depositors were 
properly looked after. The weak and inviable banks were being eliminated 
and this improved the strength of the banking structure. The quality of 
the structure went on improving and a healthy tone was provided to the 
system. In the following statement is shown the statistics of the bank 
mergers :— 



Training institutes for baiikers-lwfere' eSt^lished by the Reserve Bank 
and internal examinations were introduc^fThe trained banking personnel 
were being provided to the j^^H'^his introduced efficiency and 

maturity in the operations of the banks. The Reserve Bank was also able 
to establish its effective control over the commercial banks. The use of 
the powers given by the Banking Regulation Act of 1949 and the functions 
of licensing, inspection, supervision established a continuous contact 
between the banks and Reserve Bank of India. By the end of the First 
Plan, 1955-56, the Reserve Bank of India had established its position as 
the leader of the commercial banks and the money market in the country. 


With economic development of the country under the plan and the 
rapid growth of industries, the deipand for credit went on expanding. 
The commercial banks had consolidated their position during the earlier 
period and were able to expand credit after 1956. 

There have also been a number of basic functional and structural 
changes in the working of the commercial banks. In a survey of the 
Reserve Bank of India in April 1972, according to the data supplied by 
43 banks (including all Indian Banks with deposits of Rs. 25 crores and 
above), the medium-term credit to industry provided by them amounted 
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to Rs. 78.6 crores which was equal to 14 per cent of their total outstanding 
credit to industry. The establishment of the Industrial Development Bank 
of India has shifted the responsibility of financing large industries from 
the commercial banks, yet the refinancing of industrial loans advanced 
by commercial banks stood at Rs. 38 crores on June 30, 1969. In spite 
of the State financing institutions, the commercial banks are extending 
their role in providing term finance to industries. 


There was also a change in the security pattern of bank credit. For 
bank advances, between 1951 and 1962, advances against agricultural 
commodities rose by 51 per cent, while those against manufactures and 
minerals rose by ! 00 per cent which again reflects the importance of new 
industries. 


There have been certain structural changes in the commercial banking 
system. An important feature has been a marked reduction in the number 
of banks through the elimination gf. weaker units as a result of voluntary 
or compulsory mergers. Th^iT^Jbeci\ no contraction in banking 
facilities, though there had,'.^^(hi^^iyfeai^; the number of banks from 
566 in 1951 to 89 in June-'^^^^^^il^^'this period there had been 
an increase in the number 
had been a rapid expansion 


s from 4,151 to 8,254. There 
o the non-urban areas. 


With the nationalisation oj 
ordinance in July 1969, a revj 
structure. These 14 banks h 
deposit liabihties of Rs. 2,74l;i ^^os (58 pgi 
of Rs. 1,744 crores (55 perc- 


About 83 per cent of the bani 


major Indian banks by the 
nge took place in the banking 
s (49 per cent of the total), 
ent of the total) and advances 
jOtal) on 31st December 1968. 
is was controlled by the Public 


Sector (1970) with these fourteen banks and the State Bank of India and its 
subsidiaries. Out of the remaining 17 per cent business in the private sector, 
6 per cent of the banking business was in the hands of the Indian sche¬ 
duled banks (36), 10 per cent was in the hands of banks incorporated 
outside India (15) and the non-scheduled banks having only 1 per cent 
of the total. Through the control of the Reserve Bank of India and the 
institutions such as Industrial Development Bank of India and Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation, the commercial banking structure is linked up to 
various State-sponsored financial institutions in the country and 
an attempt is made to build up a co-ordinated financial infrastructure 
consistent with the needs of rapid economic growth of the country. 


Before the nationalisation of commercial banks in 1969, an experiment 
with a scheme of social control of banks was introduced, It was short¬ 
lived, yet it led to the establishment of the National Credit Council at 
an all-India level. It was envisaged as an instrument of credit planning and 
it was to lay down guidelines for the banks with regard to the provision 
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of credit. On the council various economic interests were represented. The 
council indicated the quantity and quality of credit that banks should 
furnish for each sector and each industry in the economy. 

Under the social control policy, the banking companies were asked 
to reconstitute their board of directors to represent the various economic 
interests in the country. Each board was to have a professional banker 
as it’s full-time chairman. In 1968, the Banking Regulation Act was amen¬ 
ded accordingly to implement the policy of social control over banking 
credit. Every foreign bank was to have an advisory board. The banks 
were prohibited from advancing loans to directors or to concerns in 
which the directors were interested. The social control provisions widened 
the scope of the powers of Reserve Bank of India as regards advances 
of the commercial banks. The Government was even empowered to take 
over any bank which consistently refused to follow social control 
provisions and policies. 

The Government of Indi^r^i^pp' k^^J^ational Credit Council with 
the Finance Minister as Governor of the Reserve 

Bank of India as the Vice-C|fei^^^^^^' 

The Indian commercial b^^^ccordiiply reconstituted their boards 
and the foreign banks had set''upTi«^Spry boards. The policy of social 
control was introduced by 19j57| experiment was hardly imple¬ 
mented and there was the nationalisation of commercial 

banks. A number of argumabS vTcre a^v^ccd in favour of the proposal 
and they were accepted as ^r-hasis..'f^i‘.'|^e decision of nationalisation 
of 14 big Indian commercial 

It was argued that over years, a very close link had 

been established between the commercial banks and well-known industrial 
houses. This led to a kind of concentration of financial and economic 
power which was reflected in the functioning of the commercial banks. 
Further the directors of these banks attempted to use the resources of 
the banks for the industrial concerns in which they were interested. 
This led to the diversion of funds from the rural and semi-rural sectors 
to the large-scale industries situated in the urban areas. The small industrial 
and business units suffered from the scarcity of funds as they had to 
compete with the big concerns. These arguments against the functioning 
of private commercial banks were examined by a number of individuals 
and groups in the country. For quite some time in 1968, after the introduc¬ 
tion of social control policy, discussion on the question of nationalisation 
of commercial banks was very wide-spread. Ultimately in 1969, the 
Government announced its decision to nationalise 14 big banks in 
the country. The private banking companies were compensated by 
the Government. The total amount of compensation payable to 
14 nationalised banks had been determined at Rs. 87.4 crores. 
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The immediate impact of nationalisation was the acceleration of 
deposit mobilisation and of lending to the priority sectors. Aggregate 
deposits of the scheduled commercial banks registered an increase of 
Rs. 621 crores in 1969, as against a rise of Rs. 493 crores in 1968. This 
can be largely attributed to the ambitious plan of branch banking adopted 
by the nationalised banks. Direct and indirect finance extended to agri¬ 
culture by the nationalised banks increased from Rs. 27 crores at the end 
of June 1969 to Rs. 66 crores at the end of June 1970. By adding the 
assistance given by the State Bank and it’s subsidiaries, the total assistance 
to agriculture rose upto Rs. 216 crores at the end of June 1970. The 
advances of the nationalised banks in favour of road transport operators 
had been more than doubled during the period of seven months rising 
from Rs. 6 crores to Rs. 13 crores. Self-employed persons received Rs. 2 
crores worth of bank finance at the end of January 1970 as against 
Rs. 30 lakhs at the end of January 1969. Taking the entire public sector 
banking system, the assistance to^e,ii^wly defined priority sectors and the 
so-called neglected sectors 166 crores to Rs. 604 crores 

by the end of January opening of the branches 

especially in the rural areas’^^^^^^^^at 71,350 in 1970, as against 

Even after the Regulation of SpTncipg Act of 1949, there had been 
failures of banks from year tq jb^r.ffrKe bank failure partly were attri¬ 
buted to the laissez-faire pol^^.^Jw^Sovernment and the laxity of 
the laws and dishonesty of |5r^|)rojrB05mVhe bank failures had a very 
deterrent effect on the confid>ei^e Of .the p^Wic in the banking institutions, 
and there were always cumulat ive banks with the consequential 

danger of banking crisis. In l^Sff, ® Rural Banking Enquiry Committee 
had stressed the need for the establishment of a Deposit Insurance 
Corporation but no decision was taken. In 1954, the committee on finance 
for private sector under the Chairmanship of Shri A. D. Shroff had 
recommended the introduction of deposit insurance in the country. 

The Banking Companies Act was also amended in 1960, to give addi¬ 
tional powers to the Government and the Reserve Bank to provide for 
expeditious payments to the depositors of banks in liquidation, and 
rehabilitate banks in difficulties. But these measures were not sufficient, 
and hence, bank nationalisation was inevitable. 

Banking in the city of Bombay :(1) 1960-66 : The data of the func¬ 
tioning and development of banks in the city of Bombay is available 
from 1960. The same is given in Tables Nos. 1 and 2. 

During the period 1960-66, the number of reporting bank offices 
increased from 186 to 327. The total average of month-end deposit 
balances increased over the period from Rs. 3,48 crores to Rs. 6,65 crores; 
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1966 .. 327 81.0 583.6 664.6 1,019.4 10,063. 












TABLE No. 1— contd. 
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VF 4363-26 


1966 .. 334.7 5,079.3 5.3 223.8 15.9 373.5 618.5 51.4 17.3 
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TABLE 

Deposits, Credits and Overdrafts With 


Year 


No. of 
reporting 
offices 


Average of month-end deposit balances 


Current Savings Fixed Total 

(3+4+5) 



1 


2 


5 


6 
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No. 2 

Scheduled Commercial Banks, Bombay 


(Rs. in crores) 


Total Debits to 


Current Savings Fixed Total 
Deposit Deposit Deposit (7+8-1-9) 
Accounts Acco- Acco¬ 
unts unts 


7 8 9 10 


Total of 
approved 




limits of 
cash 
credits 
and 

overdrafts 
as at the 

Debits to 

Annual 

Overall 

cash 

rate of 

annual 

credits 

turnover 

rate of 

and 

overdrafts 

of Current 
Deposits 

turnover 

end of the 

year 




11 

12 

13 

14 


54,31.6 62.3 7,03.9 

57.40.5 73.7 7,36.6 

62,40.9 92.3 8,06.1 

66,90.1 1,26.2 7,30.8 

78,00.1 1,53.3 9,23.5 

82.96.6 2,06.0 11,00.9 

96,43.0 3,18.5 11,21.5 



96,qj;’5[tpj5,^'.t|) 
1,10,82.9 6,56.6 


20,07.4 

21,82.7 

24,09.7 

32,99.0 

40,19.4 

49,96.6 

54,14.0 


39.7 
45.9 
50.0 

49.3 
49.5 

43.8 

51.4 


16.2 

17.7 
16.9 

15.8 

16.8 
17.2 
17.8 


VF 4362—26a 
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current deposits increased from Rs. l,37crores toRs. 1,88 crores; savings 
from Rs. 37 crores to Rs. 1,20 crores; and fixed deposits from Rs. 3,48 
crores to Rs. 6,65 crores. The total debits to total deposits increased 
from Rs. 61,98 crores in 1960 to Rs. 110,83 crores in 1966. Total approved 
limits as at the end of the year (i.e., cash credits and overdrafts) increased 
during the period from Rs. 3,22 crores to Rs. 6,57 crores and the debits 
to cash credits and overdrafts rose from Rs. 20,07 crores to Rs. 54,14 
crores. Annual rate of turnover of current deposits increased from 40 
to 51 which reflects an increase in the velocity of circulation of money. 
The overall annual rate of banking turnover increased from 16.2 to 17.8. 
All these rising trends indicate the expansion of demand for and the faci¬ 
lities for the provision of credit in the city. The expansion of industries 
over the period and the opening of new branches increased the deposits 
of the commercial banks and also the mobilisation of larger financial 
resources by the banking system. 

The development in banhi^"j^itS^_dty,of Bombay can be further 
reviewed in the context of Maharashtra. The Reserve 

Bank data gives the trends oj^^^h^^riod' 1960 to 1966. The data for 

1960 relates to the former b^in^^ State^and tlierefore the data from 

1961 to 1966 is relevant. The’^^^nfi^r of reporting banking offices 
in the State increased from 52^ jp^l 811 in 1966. Total deposits 
(average month-end deposit b.4K^ef)^^reased over the same period 
from Rs. 4,18 crores to Rs. ■8,Q4"CTQfi^:^ey were mostly the deposits 
of the business and individuals. The"de|Wsjj)& of Government and quasi¬ 
government bodies in 1966 were Rs. 95 chores. The credits advanced by 
the banks were mainly in tw^fSFl^,^^4ns and bills and cash credits 
and overdrafts. Total of the approved limits by the banks in Maharashtra 
under both these heads were Rs. 5,63 crores in 1961 and Rs. 11,44 crores 
in 1966. These reflect the increasing demand for credit from the private 
business sector due to the expansion of industries and business in the 
State. Annual rate of turnover of current deposits (businessmen and 
individuals) in 1961 was 45 which increased to 51 by 1966, reflecting 
an increase in the velocity of circulation of money due to the larger 
business demand for banking facilities. 

The data in relation to the city of Bombay indicates similar trends as 
those in Maharashtra, but in a more sharper manner. The number of 
reporting offices in the city increased from 186 in 1960 to 327 in 1966. 
The average of month-end deposit balances increased from Rs. 3,48 crores 
in 1960 to Rs. 6,65 crores in 1966. Total debits to various individuals. 
Companies etc., increased over the period from Rs. 61,98 crores to 
Rs. 1,10,83 crores and the total of approved limits as at the end of the 
year increased from Rs. 4,96 crores to Rs. 10,26 crores. Debits to cash 
credits and overdrafts increased from Rs. 19,99 crores to Rs. 50,79 
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crores. Average of month-end bank credit outstanding during the year 
increased from Rs. 277 crores in 1960 to Rs. 619 crores in 1966, Annual 
rate of turnover of current deposits (businessmen and individuals) increased 
over the same period from 39 to 52, reflecting quite a sharp increase in 
the velocity of circulation of bank credit. All these trends indicate the 
rapid expansion of industries and business in the city of Bombay, more 
remarkable than in other areas of Maharashtra and the consequential 
expanaon of credit and the banking facilities to these sectors. The com¬ 
mercial banks were able to expand their supply of credit in a flexible 
manner and satisfy the rising demand in the city. 

(2) 1966-70 ; Among the eight big cities in India, Bombay was 
the most important in respect of the total number of bank offices, deposits 
and credit. During 1966-70, Bombay added more offices and recorded 
higher increases in total deposits and credit than any other centre. Bank 
offices increased by 135. Thpe B^^een quite significant increase in 
the deposits in city branchSss,! th<HilhI-^'‘gro^^ rate of deposits in 
Bombay might appear lowef'^Bi that in swral other centres. However, 
considering the high level of ;in the centre, the quantum of rise 

in terms of a percentage growt^^^^of 1 ^ is actually quite substantial. 
The fact that Bombay combinec^tl^e ^rgpfl increase in offices and deposits 
with a fairly marked rise in the^a^ef^e' deposit per office shows the 
extraordinary potential thaV|K5^.^il^rs for deposit mobilization. 
In Bombay, credit increased Iw k larger: artolint than deposits, the credit- 
deposit ratio was close to 10(7 per cent, 411 banks in the metropolitan 
centres taken as a whole, new.^j®^^^unted for slightly more than 
a quarter of the total deposit mcre^e"dTCr the period. 

There wasj heavy concentration of banking in business areas. Although 
the number of offices situated in these areas was relatively small, a strikingly 
high proportion of the total banking business in the centre was handled 
by them. Tliis was not merely in terms of credit but equally important 
in respect of deposits. The areas were further responsible for much of 
the deposit acceleration over the period 1966-70. The proportion of 
deposits secured by the offices in these areas was also considerable. 
In each of tliese centres, the business areas had well over half of the city’s 
aggregate deposits, though the number of bank offices operating in 
these areas was accounted for around a third of the total. In Bombay, 
during 1966-70, out of the 135 new offices opened, only 21 were in this 
area group while in Calcutta, the proportion was slightly higher at 15 
out of 75. It can be stated that the intensity of banking in these areas 
increased as indicated by the sizable rise in the average deposits per 
office. The business areas were responsible for at least half the deposit 
increase in the city as a whole. The individual accounts may not be 
important here as in business areas, deposits would be mainly institutional 
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or oommercial and generally consequent to or following an extension 
of credit. 


The following statement shows the residential area-wise percentages 
of banking business undertaken in Greater Bombay in 1970:— 


Residential* 

Area 

Percentage of 
offices in the 
area to the total 
in the centre 

Percentage of 
deposits in the 
area to the total 
in the centre 

1 

18.7 

9.7 

11 

7.0 

5.0 

ni 

29.1 

9.5 


Total .. 54.8 24.2 


Residential 

Area 


I 

II 
111 



Percentage 

Average 

of credit 

credit 

in the area 

per office 

to the total 

(Rs. in 

in the centre 

lakhs) 

3.1 

38.4 

2.5 

82.1 

4.0 

32.0 

9.6 

40.6 


The metropolitan cities ^ti rov'ide: r emarkable scope for banking 
business. The marked rise inJ^i^jlv&i^ deposit per office indicated 
that the spread of the metropollfiil bltV' branch net-work had indeed 
been accompanied by an overall rise in deposits and not as was sometimes 
feared in business. The deposits that centre obtained from even a pure 
residential or non-business area of a city were generally higher than what 
an office in an urban or rural centre would bring in. The average deposit 
per office of rural branches of scheduled commercial banks was only 
Rs. 13.4 lakhs (September 1970). As against this the average even among 
the residential areas in Bombay was Rs. 103.8 lakhs. This degree of 
deposit potential was advantageous in evolving the strategy of branch 
expansion in Greater Bombay. 


The following statement shows that in 1951, Bombay city accounted 
for over a fourth (26.5 per cent) of the all India figure of current deposits 
and less than a third (30.3 per cent) of their debits. Over the years, the 
share of big cities (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi) declined and 
in 1966, Bombay and Calcutta accounted for 23.8 per cent and 14.5 


• The details of areas covered under these residential groups are given on the 
subsequent page. 
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per cent of total current deposits, as regards debits to the share of these 
cities declined to 27.1 per cent and 22.0 per cent, respectively. The 
following statement gives statistics of current deposits, debits and turnover 
of current deposits in Bombay during 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966;— 

(Amount in crores of Rs.) 

1951 1936 1961 1966 


Particulars 

Amount* Percentage Amount Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage Amount 

Percentage 



to all 


to all 


to all 


to all 



India total 

India total 


India total 


India total 

(I) 

m 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Current Deposits 

1.11.2 

26.5 

1,34.4 

29.2 

1,25.1 

24.6 

1,87.7 

23.8 

Debits to Current 53,23.4 

30.3 

58,17.6 

29.2 

57,40.5 

27.8 

96,43.0 

27.1 

Deposits 

Accounts 









Turnover of 

47.9 


43.3 


45.9 


SI .4 



Current Deposits 

• Figures for the years 1951 and 1936 are yaw'tfiKjyigurcs of deposits; while for the years 1961 and 
1966 figures of amount are years. 

In 1951, the four big ci^^^^^fe^dras, Calcutta and Delhi) 
accounted for as much as 6ff^,per total current deposits and 

69.9 per cent of total debits. Wh 194^jHfe^four cities accounted for 51.1 
per cent of current deposits aipdt 59^91 cent of debits thereto. The 
turnover of current deposits /^^ombay was 51.4 crores; at 

Calcutta 68.2 crores; and at MOTlrJts^5eK^^rores. 

The following statements /cqm i^rative statistics of banking 

business in Bombay:— 



No. of bank offices .. .. 135 

Total deposits (Rs. in crores) .. 3,99 

Total credit (Rs. in crores) 4,22 
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Average deposit per office of new offices at the 
end of every year of establishment 

First year of establishment 
Second year of establishment 
Third year of establishment 
Fourth year of establishment 
Fifth year of establishment 



Areas covered under the respective business and residential areas in 
Bombay are shown in the following statement :— 


Area number 


Areas covered 


Business area I 
Business area II 

Residential area I 

Residential area II 


Residential area III 


Fort, Ballard Estate. 

Kalbadew, Zaveri Bazar, Bhuleshwar, 
xy!(^]^vy^^era House, Sandhurst Road, 
Thakurdwar. 

%UOT^^^^tent of business activities— 
mPfl^^^'^bhadevi, Mahim, Bandra, 
Yij|«f^’0ng’s Circle, Sion, Wadala. 

V Elected or exclusive residential 
i^^Jo^iU®r^umballa Hills, Walkeshwar 
^' Rbai- P^da-r Road, Breach Candy, 
.^Q uhrcheate. 

or more middle class 
neigiib’ourlioods—Chembur, Ghatkopar 
Vikhroli, Bhandup, Kurla, Mulund, 
Santacruz, Vile Parle, Andheri, Malad, 
Borivli. 


The business area-wise information of banking business in Bombay 
during 1966 and 1970 is shown in the following statement :— 

Contribu* Percen- Average 

Percentage of Percentage of tion of the . j •« of credit 

offices in the deposits in the area to credit m per 

Business area area to the total area to the deposit ° . the area to office 

in the centre total in centre growth in ^ ‘ ^ ^ the total in (Rs. in 

the centre the centre lakhs) 



1966 

1970 

1966 

1970 

1970 

1966 

1970 

1970 

1970 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

<5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Business area I .. 

17.0 

13.4 

58.8 

58.5 

58.0 

7.27 

10,16 

74.1 

12,67 

Business area II .. 

21.9 

18.9 

11.1 

10.1 

8.2 

1.07 

1,25 

6.1 

75 

Total for Greater 

38.9 

32.3 

69,9 

68.6 

66.2 

3,78 

4,96 

80.2 

5,72 


Bombay 
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TABLE No. 3 

List of Commercial Banks* and Their Branches in Greater 
Bombay, at the end of December 1980 


Name of Bank 


No. of branch 
offices, sub¬ 
branch offices 
including head 
office, transacting 
banking business 


No, of offices 
not transacting 
banking busi¬ 
ness, i.e. re¬ 
gistered offices 
or administrative 
offices, etc. 


0) (2) 

Allahabad Bank 
Andhra Bank 
Bank of Baroda 
Bank of Cochin 
Bank of India 
Bank of Karad 
Bank of Madura 
Bank of Maharashtra 
Bank of Rajasthan 
Banares State Bank 
Bharat Overseas Bank 
Canara Bank 
Catholic Syrian Bank 
Central Bank of India 
Corporation Bank 
Dena Bank 
Federal Bank 
Grindlays Bank 
Habib Bank 
Indian Bank 
Indian Overseas Bank 
Jammu and Kashmir Bank 
Kamatak Bank 
Laxmi Commercial Bank 
Maharashtra State Co-operative Bank 
New Bank of India 
Oriental Bank of Commerce 
Punjab and Sind Bank.. 

Punjab National Bank.. 

Ratnakar Bank 
Reserve Bank of India.. 





(1 


14 

7 

69 

1 

70 
3 
5 

58 
5 
1 

3 

59 

2 
62 

15 
77 

4 
11 

1 

25 
29 
1 

5 
2 

32 

8 
9 

11 
20 
2 
2 

central office) 


Sangli Bank 14 

South Indian Bank 2 

State Bank of Bikaner and Jaipur .. 8 


m 

1 

1 

10 

4 


6 

6 

1 

3 

1 


1 


11 


• Directory of Sank Offices, December 1980, Reserve Bank of India. 
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TABLE No. 3— contd. 


Name of Bank 


No. of branch 
offices, sub- 
branch offices 
including head 
office, transacting 
banking business 


No. of offices 
not transacting 
banking busi¬ 
ness i. e., 
registered offices 
or administrative 
offices, etc. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

state Bank of Hyderabad 


11 


State Bank of India 


85 

1 

State Bank of Indore 


3 


State Bank of Mysore 


S 


State Bank of Patiala 


1 


State Bank of Saurashtra 


5 


State Bank of Tranvancore 


2 

1 

Syndicate Bank 


37 

3 


Tamilnadu Mercantile Bank 
Union Bank of India 
United Bank of India 
United Commercial Bank 
United Industrial Bank 
United Western Bank 
Vijaya Bank 
Vyasa Bank 



Deposits and advances of all ^ltedulcd.,g*^mercial banks in Bombay 
are given in the following stateoje^^^^^ 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


As on last Friday of 

No. of 
functioning 
offices 

No. of 
reporting 
offices 

Deposits 

(Rs.) 

Advances • 
(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

June 1970 

480 

469 

10,40,60 

10,34,56 

June 1973 

606 

606 

15,83,67 

14,13,94 

December 1975.. 

N.A. 

729 

21,70,78 

20,36,66 


The above statement reveals the increasing trend in the total deposits 
and advances of all scheduled commercial banks in Bombay along with 
the number of banking offices. The percentage of deposits to advances 
has also increased from about 87.5 to 91.0 during 1973-75. 


* In the case of advances, the reporting offices are recorded as 463. 
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The deposits and advances of scheduled commercial banks in Bombay 
according to type as on last Friday of June 1973 revealed that the fixed 
deposits were the largest in amount. 

As against this, the savings deposits as on last Friday of June 1973 
stood highest in respect of number of accounts, and the same are shown 
in the following statement :— 


No. of 
Function¬ 
ing offices 


No. of 
Reporting 
offices 


(Amount in lakhs of Rs.) 
Current Savings 

No. of Amount No. of Amount 
accounts accounts 


606 606 3,40,441 3,93,34 2,34,8,673 3,12,43 


No. of 
accounts 

6,64,704 


Amount No 

_ 

8,46,73 ^ 



The affluent society and bu^^ra^^aye the tendency to put large 
amounts in the fixed deposit a^5t^^*5^0wever, the number of fixed 
deposits is generally less than tkat savings deposits. 

The deposits and credits of 9^jicl»(i^tJ^Gommercial banks at the end 
of March 1981 amounted to and Rs. 47,21,74 lakhs, 

respectively. 

Table No. 4 reveals the occup^^m§^lassification of outstanding 
credit of scheduled commercialoaniS nf"Greater Bombay. 


lassification of outstanding 
ireater Bombay. 


TABLE No. 4 

Occupation-wise Classification of Outstanding Credit of 
Scheduled Commercial Banks in Greater Bombay 

(Amount in thousands of Rs.) 
As on the last Friday of 

Occupation June 1973 December 1975 



No. of 
Accounts 

Amount 

No. of 
Accounts 

Amount 

1. Agriculture and Allied Activities: 

855 

25,49,11 

714 

38,21,62 

1. Agriculture excluding planta¬ 
tions 

492 

20,66,97 

391 

35,88,47 

(i) Direct finance 

306 

1,09,11 

176 

3,11,17 

(rt) Indirect finance 

186 

19,57,86 

215 

32,77,30 
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TABLE No. 4— contd. 


As on the last Friday of 


Occupation 

June 1973 

December 1975 


No. of 
Accounts 

Amount 

No. of 
Accounts 

Amount 

2. Allied activities 

337 

1.84,02 

299 

1,94,06 

3. Plantations 

26 

2,98,12 

24 

39,09 

Industry: 

34,010 

7,01,70,21 

39,546 

11,13,97,30 

1. Mining and quarrying 

50 

96,10 

36 

1,27,80 

2. Manufacturing 

23,639 

6,32,87,54 

28,075 

10,01,30,18 

3. Electricity generation, trans¬ 
mission and distribution 

236 

17,88,17 

275 

22,47,70 

4. Construction 

_n-.562 

16,09,91 

643 

17,23,02 

5. Transport 


, 13,09,70 

3,407 

34,85,45 

6. Personal and profess^Mj 
services, 


-520,78,79 

r 

7,110 

36,83,15 


in. Trade: 

1. Wholesale trade 

2. Retail trade 

IV, Personal loans (including coj 
sumer durables) 

V. All others 


2,41,70,69 
2,25,76,66 
15,94,03 

'f '( 

29,65,07 

‘**^26.4 1;^^ 97,72,79 


26,118 3,02,69,60 

17,556 2,79,11,71 

23,57,89 


8,562 

36,150 

29,724 


43,93,34 

70,68,86 


Total bank credit (I +II+III+IV) i,2d5'‘^10,96,27,87 

Of which : small scale industry .. 16,964 97,96,25 


1,32,252 15,69,50,72 

19,546 1,47.86,53 


It can be seen from the table relating to occupation-wise classification 
of outstanding credit that the total bank credit of scheduled commercial 
banks increased from about Rs. 10,96 crores in June 1973 to about Rs. 15,69 
crores in December 1975. The increase in the amount of bank credit can 
also be noticed in all the occupational groups, such as, agricultural and 
allied activities, industry, trade and personal loans. 

This trend indicates the expansion of industries and business in Bombay. 
In the group of industries, manufacturing industries absorbed the 
highest amount of bank credit which amounted to about Rs. 6,33 crores 
in June 1973, and subsequently increased to about Rs. 10,01 crores in 
December 1975. As against this, the mining and quarrying industries 
had utilised the lowest amount of bank credit which amounted to about 
Rs. 92 lakhs and about Rs. 1,28 lakhs in June 1973 and in December 1975, 
respectively. 
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The classification of outstanding credit of scheduled commercial banks 
in Greater Bombay as in the month of June 1980* is shown below:— 


Occupation 

(1) 

No. of 
accounts 
(2) 

Amount in 
OOO’s of Rs. 
(3) 

Agriculture 

5,536 

490,7,52 

Industry 

37,682 

19,85,22,26 

Transport operators 

10,337 

2,75,13,29 

Services 

17,718 

50,07,38 

Trade 

37,054 

6,59,24,98 

Personal loans 

73,846 

75,77,04 

All others 

59,932 

1,08,29,29 

Total Bank Credit 

242,105 

32,01,64,76 

Of which for small scale units 

24,264 

2,54,69,94 


Nationalised banks ; By an ordipanee,of 19th July 1969, 14 banks were 
nationalised. They are (/) Central Bank of India, (ii) Bank of India, 
(in) Punjab National Bank^/v) Uhitedj^Xopimercial Bank, ()’) United 
Bank of India, (vi) Canara Bank, M) Dma^ank, (viii) Syndicate Bank, 
(ix) Union Bank of India, (:«) I^k of Baroda, (xi) Allahabad Bank, 
(xii) Indian Bank, (xiii) Bank of Maharashtra, and (;c;v) Indian Overseas 
Bank. ; ' i 

All these nationalised banks have fharC.branches located in Greater 
Bombay. Information regarding working of some of these banks is 
given in the following pages, tt- spiak.-' . ■ 

(1) Indian Overseas Bank : Th^^stjbrpch of the Indian Overseas 
Bank in Bombay City was opened in the rort area in September 1941 
and upto nationalisation, nine more branches were added to the list 
and the number went upto 18 by the end of June 1973. 

Upto June 1973, these eighteen branches together had gathered 
deposits to the tune of Rs. 22.87 crores which formed about 14 per cent 
of the total bank deposits in the country. 

The type-wise break-up of deposits in these branches by the end of 
June 1973 is shown below:— 


Typ<! of Account 

Amount 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

Percentage to 
total deposits 

1. Current accounts 

6,59,02 

28.8 

2. Savings accounts 

4,82.26 

21.1 

3. Term deposit accounts 

11,45.97 

50,1 


22,87.25 

100.00 


* Banking S'Md'jn'ci — 3.SR. June 1980, published by Reserve Bank of India. 
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Of the bank’s total credit in the country, about 12.4 percent i.e., 
Rs. 12.15 crores was utilised to finance various sectors of the economy 
in Bombay city. The credit-deposit percentage ratio for all the eighteen 
branches together, stood at 53.1. 

The following statement gives the amount of credit given by these 
branches to various sectors of the economy in Bombay by the end of 
June 1973;— 


Type of credit 


Amount 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


(o) Priority sector — 

1. Agriculture 

2. Small scale industry 



3. Transport operators 

4. Retail trade 

5. Professional and self 


(h) Others — 

1. Medium and large 

2. Wholesale trade 

3. Others 


46.1 
1,53.5 

14.2 
18.4 

5.7 

237.9 


4,28.5 

4,11.4 

1,37.1 


Total 
Grand Total 


977.0 


12,14.9 


Apart from the disbursement of the total credit of Rs. 12,15 crores to 
various sectors of the economy, the bank invested Rs. 4.60 crores 
in various securities issued by the State Government and other 
State sponsored agencies. 


Since nationalisation, the bank has introduced several new services 
including a number of attractive need-based savings schemes. 

(2) United Commercial Bank : Prior to the nationalisation of banks, 
the bank was known as the United Commercial Bank Ltd. and was 
established in Bombay in 1943. It is one of the biggest five commercial 
banks of the country. Upto September 1971, the bank opened 21 branches 
in Bombay. 
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Particulars of the loans advanced by the bank to small scale industries, 
agriculturists and others as on 31st December 1971 are shown in 
the following statement :— 


Particulars 

No. of 
Accounts 

Amount 
(Rs. in 
thousands) 

Road transport 

83 

8,51 

Small scale industries 

307 

1,55,68 

Retail trade 

105 

21,43 

Agriculture 

3 

96 

Small business 

24 

59 

Professional and self-employed 

30 

1,29 


6 

47 


71 

1,16,55 


The type-v'ise deposits of all^t^e^5oi||nbay branches of the bank 
shown in the following statemg ro r ^ Jj,' 



are 


■' I? tjousaod) 

Savings 


Time 


Advances Bills 

- (Rs. in (Rs. in 

Total thousands) thousands) 


29th December V>67 
31st December 1971 


16 

21 


10 , 47,41 3 . 53.09 13 , 37,35 27 , 37,85 17 , 07,94 


13 , 44,32 


5 , 21,86 

6 , 33,38 19 , 15,84 38 ," 3,54 26 . 24,28 6 , 01,04 


(3) Central Bank of India ; The bank had opened 57 branch offices 
in Greater Bombay upto 1972, of which only 52 offices transacted 
banking business. 

In 1968, all the branches together excluding ten branches had the total 
deposits of Rs. 35,87,60,000 and the number of accounts in all types of 
deposits stood at 1,49,849. The amount of total deposits alongwith the 
number of accounts in Bombay branches increased considerably in 1972 
and the same stood at Rs, 89,28,49,000 and 3,05,816 accounts, respec¬ 
tively. This statistics reveals the progress achieved by the branch offices 
in Bombay. 

Table No. 5 reveals the ownership of deposits of the branch offices of 
the bank in Greater Bombay as in 1972. 
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The following statement analyses the advances of the bank according 
to purpose in Greater Bombay in 1968 and 1972^;— 



Security 


Food articles 
Industrial raw materials 
Plantation products 
Manufacture and minerals 
Other securities 
Total secured advances 




1.42,14 

2,38,48 

4,42,71 


20,52 

3,88,80 

98 

5,98,11 

6,64,03 

16,72,44 


(4) Bank of India : The Bank of India was incorporated in September 
1906 in Bombay under Act VI of 1882 with subscribed capital of 
Rs. 100 lakhs divided into one lakh shares of the face value of Rs. 100 
each and the paid-up value of Rs. 50 each. 


^ The statistics for the years 1968 and 1972 exclude the advances of eleven and two 
branches, respectively as the same is not available with the Head Office of 
the Bank. 


VF 4362—27 
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Of this, 55,000 shares were privately applied for and the remaining 
shares were offered for public subscription. A sum of Rs. 10 per share 
was payable on application, Rs. 15 per share on allotment and Rs. 25 
per share two months thereaftei. The National Bank of India Limited 
was the banker to the issue. 

The bank started its business on 1st November 1906 in Bombay and 
by the end of the year, the working funds amounted to Rs. 70 lakhs. 
Even though, in the early stages the bank followed a conservative policy 
with regard to its operations, it was justified in view of the banking crisis 
of 1913. The bank overcame all the difficulties through careful manage¬ 
ment of its funds, especially by maintaining adequate liquidity. The 
steady increase in the business of the bank during the first decade called 
for a strengthening of its capital structure. 

The bank adopted changes in the memorandum and articles enabling 
the bank to raise the authorised capital from Rs. 1,00 lakhs to Rs. 2,00 
lakhs by the creation of one 100 each. The shares were 

issued for Rs. 50 lakhs at and the premium of Rs. 50 

per share went to strength^i^^SS^^^rod. 

In 1920, the bank opened in Ahmedabad. In 1921, the 

bank was invited to manage’^W^I^^ house of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange. In 1927, the bank branch at Bullion Exchange and 

soon after it took over the ra^|gftntesd of the clearinghouse of Bombay 
Bullion Exchange and the ^fie 1§ sjill'.'ei^tinued. 

The Great Depression ols ^jB^nd .tW subsequent fall in the prices 
of agricultural commodities, su^f ff^ oilseeds, cotton and raw jute 
affected the business of the Mhi; %wrsely. It became difficult for the 
bank to recover several of its advances and interest rates began to soar. 
Besides, the book value of its investments also came down heavily. 
However, the bank emerged from the Depression with added strength, 
and during the decade 1929-39, the advances of the bank increased as 
also the working funds. The profits of the bank increased from Rs. 18.72 
lakhs to Rs. 21.70 lakhs during the same period. During the decade 
1929-39, the bank opened 12 new branches of which seven were in Bombay. 

The Second World War created many acute problems for the bank. 
The initial reverses for the allies resulted in heavy withdrawal of funds from 
the bank, but thereafter the large defence expenditure incurred by the 
Government brought substantial increase in the deposits. After the War, 
the bank began to expand its activities abroad and opened its first foreign 
office in London in 1946. The post-war years marked the expansion of 
the bank’s branches and operations in foreign countries. 

In 1951, the paid-up capital of the bank was further increased by Rs. 50 
lakhs and a premium of Rs. 50 lakhs was realised by the issue of shares. 
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The bank in 1968 set up specialised cells to deal with financing of 
agriculture, small-scale industries and other priority sector activities. 
Besides, the bank has also set-up a residential training college at Andheri 
to provide training to its staff. 

Soon after the nationalisation of the bank in July 1969, the Bank of 
India Limited, became the Bank of India and the chairman was appointed 
as the custodian of the bank. The policies of the bank were progressively 
re-oriented to serve large national objectives. 


Upto 1975, the bank had opened 66 offices in Greater Bombay, of 
which 64 were engaged in transacting banking business and 36 were 
equipped with the safe deposit vaults. 

(5) Canara Bank : TheCanara Bank was originally established in 1906 
as the Canarii Hindu Permanent Fund Limited which later became Canara 
Bank. The first branch of the Bank was started in Greater Bombay in 
1928 and the same was located in Fort area. Upto 1971 the bank opened 


40 branches in Bombay. 






The various types of dej^fs ificreased tremendously from 1967 to 
1971 as also the number of the Bombay branches of the bank. 

The same are given in the foll 0 ^,^^t^ent :— 

(Rs. in tbousandj) 



On the last day of March 1967, the overdrafts and cash credits of the 
branches in Gi eater Bombay amounted to Rs. 23.24 crores and the same 
increased to Rs. 34.67 crores on the same day of March 1971. The 
following statement further throws sufficient light on the growth of 
business of the bank in Greater Bombay. 


Advances including bills purchased and 
discounted to 

As on the last Industry Trade 


Bills 

purchased and 
discounted 


Day of March_(Amount) 



No. of 
accounts 

Amount 
(Rs. in 
thousands) 

No. of 
accounts 

Amount 
(Rs. in 
thousands) 

(Rs. in 
thousands) 

1967 

977 

13,98,75 


7,52,51 

15,25,32 

1969 

948 

17,65,11 

1,648 


19,26,36 

1971 

2,166 

25,29,66 

1,677 

8,99,03 

31,45,20 


VF 4362—270 
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(6) Syndicate Bank : The Syndicate Bank was established in 1925 at 
Udipi. Its first branch in Greater Bombay was started in 1937. Upto 
December 1975 the Syndicate Bank had opened 31 branch offices in 
Greater Bombay, of which only 28 were engaged in the banking transac¬ 
tions and the remaining were administrative offices. The registered office 
of the bank is now situated at Manipal in Karnatak State. The particulars 
of advances to the priority sectors by the branches in Greater Bombay as 
on the last Friday of February 1972 are given below ;— 


As on the last Friday of 
1972 


Name of priority sector 


No. of 
Accounts 

Amount 
(Rs. in 
thousands) 

154 

16,84 

734 

2,01,24 

322 

22,13 

60 

29,26 

67 

4,42 

280 

15,67 

100 

5,28 

350 

4,81,71 


Road transport operators 
Small scale industries 
Retail trade 
Agriculture (direct) 

Small business 
Professional 
Educational 
Exports 

Total ofi 





2,067 


7,76,55 


During December 1967 to Dumber 1971, the deposits of the branches 
in Greater Bombay increased fidhlTlI. ^’^res to about Rs. 30 crores and 
the amount of advances rose from Rs. 6 crores to Rs. 24 crores. 


(7) Union Bank of India : The Bank was founded in the year 1919 and 
was incorporated on 11th November 1919 as a limited company. 

The branch expansion of the bank in Greater Bombay is shown below;— 


As on the last Friday of Number of branches 


December 1968 


37 

December 1969 


42 

December 1970 


44 

December 1971 


46 

December 1975 


56 


All types of deposits of the bank increased from Rs. 29 crores in 1966 
to about Rs. 44 crores in 1971. 


(8) Bank of Baroda : The first Bombay branch of the bank was opened 
on Apollo Street in 1919. In April 1961, the New Citizen Bank was amal¬ 
gamated with the Bank and as a result, seven branches of the New Citizen 
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Bank were declaied as the branches of the Bank of Baroda. Upto 1970, 
including these seven branches, there were, in all 43 branches of the bank 
in Greater Bombay. 


The following statement gives the ownership of deposits of its branches 
in Greater Bombay as existed in 1969 


(Rs. in thousands) 


Type of Deposit 


No. of Deposits 

Accounts (Rs.) 


Fixed deposits .. .. .. 30,894 4,09,737 

Current account deposits .. .. 20,849 1,75,656 

Savings deposits .. .. .. 14,632 1,86,397 

Other deposits ., .. .. 7,747 23,618 



The highest amount of advances was provided for the purpose of 
commerce and the smallest amount was granted for agriculture. 


As regards tire amount of advances according to security, the highest 
amount was recorded against the security of industrial raw materials and 
the same amounted to Rs. 695 lakhs in 1967 and Rs. 721 lakhs in 1969. 
However, the total secured advances of all the branches of the bank in 
Greater Bombay rose from Rs. 73 crores in 1967 to Rs. 78 crores in 1969. 


(9) Indian Bank : The first branch of the Indian Bank was established 
in the Fort area as early as in 1936, but it took about 15 years to start its 
second branch at Mandvi. On the last Friday of December 1972, there 
were in all 15 branches of the bank in Bombay city. The number of 
branches,- however, rose to 19 in December 1974. All these branches 
were equipped with safe deposit vault facility. 
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The deposits and advances of these branches are noted in the following 
statement:— 


(Rs. in lakhs to decimal point) 


As on the last Friday of 

No. of 
branches 

Deposits 

(Rs.) 

Advances 

(Rs.) 

December 1972 

15 

1.821-60 

896-76 

December 1973 

18 

2,278-74 

1,109-15 

December 1974 

19 

2,769-30 

1,378-18 


(10) State Bank of India : The origin of the State Bank of India goes 
back to the first decade of the Nineteenth Century, when the Bank of 
Bengal, the first of the three Presidency banks was established in 1806 and 
received its charter in 1809. The other two Presidency banks were the Bank 
of Bombay (1840) and the Bank of Madras (1842). The Imperial Bank of 
India was established in 1921 by amalgamation of the three Presidency 
Banks. Until 1935till the e§m{4^sh^^ent of the Reserve Bank of India, 
the Imperial Bank of India a«^ as thc*s^ ianker to the Government. 
After the establishment of India in 1935 the Imperial 

Bank ceased to function as b^kke&Ao the Q^vemment. As the commercial 
banks including the Imperial were prospering only in the 

urban sector, the All India Rur|il Ci^^i^rvey Committee recommended 
the creation of the State Bank jbrlfldiaf.oy taking over effective control 


from the Imperial Bank of Ii 




The State Bank of India ifv^s according!)^constituted on 1st July 1955 
as successor to the Imperial Bank of India under the State Bank of India 
Act, 1955. Latter, the State ^^jaf (Subsidiary Banks) Act was 
passed in 1959 enabling the State Bank to take over eight former State 
associated banks as its subsidiaries. As a result of the merger of two of the 
subsidiaries, there are now seven subsidiaries, viz. (j) State Bank of 
Bikaner and Jaipur, (n) State Bank of Hyderabad, {Hi) State Bank of 
Indore, (fv) State Bank of Mysore, (v) State Bank of Patiala, (v<) State 
Bank of Saurashtra, and (v«) State Bank of Travancore. 


Alike its predecessors, the State Bank of India along with some of its 
subsidiaries, conducts Government banking business as the agent of the 
Reserve Bank of India at centres where the latter does not have an office or 
branch of its banking department. Further, it also maintains currency 
chests and small coin depots at various centres all over the country 
ensuring adequate and continued circulation of currency notes amongst 
the public and withdrawing the used and soiled currency notes from 
circulation. 


The bank is a major customer in the gilt-edged market. In addition to 
its scheme of financing of agriculture, the activities of the bank include 
financing of small-scale industries and small business, and foreign exchange 
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business. In fact in 1950, the bank formulated a liberalised scheme of 
financing small scale industries and is continually responding to the 
growing needs of this sector by providing increasing credit facilities on 
liberal terms and under simplified procedures. The bank’s role in the 
field of export promotion is not confined to export financing alone but 
extends to exploring and developing new markets for Indian exports. 

The first branch of the bank other than the main branch was established, 
at Girgaum in 1916, and the number of branches in Greater Bombay upto 
September 1974, increased to 50. Of these, only six branches did not 
provide the safe deposit locker facility. 

Various schemes initiated by the bank include issuing of gift cheques, 
traveller’s cheques, recurring deposits, premium prize deposit certificates, 
etc. 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

History : The Reserve Bank offlMi^ was established on April 1, 1935 
as per the Reserve Bank of,I^a: 

Its predecessor, the Imp^i^l performed certain central 

banking functions such as a b^|i|^;tp^^ernment and a banker’s bank 
to some extent. However, note issue and management 

of foreign exchange continued tp ^e menurect responsibility of the Central 
Government * In 1926, the TOt(^n'| ;feung Commission recommended 
that the dichotomy of functijppi^d'diTO^n of responsibility for control 
of currency and credit shouldended. Tlie Commission suggested the 
establishment of a Central Baf%, to be called the ‘ Reserve Bank of India 
independently of the Imperi^ wh^se separate continuance was 
considered necessary for enlargement oi banking facilities in the country. 
The Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill to give effect to this 
recommendation was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in January 
1927, but was dropped on account of sharp differences of opinion. The 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee (1931) however, strongly 
recommended the establishment of the Reserve Bank at the earliest. The 
question again assumed importance during the process of constitutional 
reforms in India. Ultimately a fresh bill was introduced into the Indian 
Assembly on 8th September 1933 which was passed on 22nd December 
1933. It received the Governor General’s assent on 6th March 1934. 
After some preliminaries, the Bank was inaugurated on April 1, 1935. 

The Bank was originally constituted on the pattern of leading central 
banks in Western countries. Its share capital was Rs. 5 crores, divided 
into five lakhs fully paid-up shares of Rs. 100 each. Since then there has 
been no change in the capital of the Bank. 

* For details refer to Reserve Bank of India, Functions and Working, 1983, published 
by the Reserve Bank of India. 
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From January 1, 1949, the Reserve Bank entered upon its career as 
a State-owned undertaking. The Act of 1948 empowered the Central 
Government to issue such directions to the Bank as it might, after 
consultation with the Governor of the Bank, consider necessary in 
public interest. 


Functions : The main functions of the Reserve Bank are broadly 
the same as those of central banks in other countries. It has the sole 
right to issue notes, and it acts as a bankers’ bank, holding custody of 
their cash reserves and granting them accommodation in a discretionary 
way. The Bank possesses not only the usual instruments of general credit 
control such as the Bank Rate, open market operations and the power 
to vary the reserves requirements of banks, but also extensive powers 
of selective and direct credit regulation. The power of moral suasion is 
also employed in a comprehensi^ m^ner. Another, important function 
of the Bank is to conduct o^j^atsoife^^^^vernment, and to advise it on 
economic matters in gene^^M^tt^ '^^i^ial problems in particular. 
The Bank has also an in the maintenance of the 

exchange value of the rupee.sp act^s tjiE agent of the Government in 
respect of India’s membership^ i^'Sjternational Monetary Fund. It 
exercises control over paym^js fdi-i^atid receipts from international 
trade and other kinds of fo^:^ exchan^ transactions in the national 
interest. 



The Reserve Bank of IndlF’^atrtS’l^ncial accommodation to the 
co-operative banking sector (bfesMlS tia Scheduled banks) for financing 
agricultural operations and marketing. It set up the Agricultural Credit 
Department for this purpose. 


The nationalisation of 14 major Indian scheduled commercial banks 
on July 19, 1969 was an important landmark in the history of Indian 
Banking. The immediate task set for the nationalised banks was mobilisa¬ 
tion of deposits on a massive scale and lending of funds for all productive 
activities, particularly to the weaker sectors of the economy. On April 15, 
1980, six more private sector banks were nationalised, extending further 
the area of public control over the country’s banking system. As a result 
of nationalisation, the Bank has been successful in attaining the goals of 
promotion of monetisation and monetary integration of the economy, 
filling in the gaps in financial infrastructure, meeting the credit needs of 
the economy subject to the requirements of sectoral allocation, and above 
all in rendering support to the planning authority in productive deploy¬ 
ment of investible funds so as to maximise growth with stability and 
social justice. 
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Organisation : The general superintendence and direction of the Bank’s 
affairs is vested in the Central Board of Directors with headquarters 
at Bombay. As the Chairman of the Central Board of Directors, the 
Governor is the Bank’s chief executive authority who is assisted by the 
Deputy Governor. There are four Local Boards with headquarters in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and New Delhi. 

The primary functions of the Bank regarding note issue and general 
banking business are exercised through two separate departments, viz., 
the Issue and the Banking Departments. These departments constitute, 
what are known as the ‘ Local ’ offices* branches of the Bank, and in 
Bombay they are located in the Fort area and Byculla, respectively, besides 
at many other places in India. Formulation of policies concerning 
monetary management, supervision of banks, extension of banking 
credit facilities, exchange control, management of foreign exchange 
reserves and rendering of advice I^ST^vernment on economic and finan¬ 
cial matters are mainly dopi^^ the ndadtjuarters (central office) of the 
Bank in Bombay. The 
companies is located i 
The Central Office 
below 

1. Secretary’s Denartme m^l^ ^ 

2. Department of Banl^g pperhti^)and Development. 

3. Induiitrial Credit Department.4^ 

4. Agricultural Credit Depaffhihni;) ' 

5. Rural Planning and Credit Cell. 

6 . Rural Planning and Credit Department.® 

7. Exchange Control Department. 

8 . Department of Currency Management. 

9. Department of Expenditure and Budgetory Control, 

10. Department of Government and Bank Accounts. 

11. Department of Non-Banking Companies (Regional Office). 

12. Department of Economic Analysis and Policy. 

* In the Reserve Bank of India Act, a distinction is made between the terms 
‘ office ’ and ' branch ' of the Bank. The Local Boards in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and New Delhi are designated as offices, while those in the other 
centres are termed as branches. 

t These departments were closed as the bulk of their functions were taken over by 
the National Bank for Agricultural and Rural Development from July 12,1982. 

® It was created on July 12, 1982 to perform certain tunctions relating to rural 
credit. 



Department of non-banking 
ments which are mentioned 


' ^U 1j . 
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13. Department of Statistical Analysis and Computer Services. 

14. Credit Planning Cell. 

15. Department of Administration. 

16. Personnel Policy Department. 

17. Management Services Department. 

18. Legal Department. 

19. Inspection Department. 

20. Premises Department. 


URBAN CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


An urban co-operative bank supplies short-term and medium-term 
credit to its members. The area of operation of such a bank is restricted 
to a district or a town or a part of the town, or even a factory or a 
department. Membership is open, to ge^sons residing within the area 
of operation and the liability' of meigb^s^ys limited. However, only 
with the prior permission of eifter^eR?^&ar or Assistant Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, a a member of more than 

one bank. Capital is raised iMuhiK^hares, accepting deposits on 
current, savings and fixed deposil founts and by borrowing from the 
central financing agency. 

The loans advanced by th^^^ are dii';^sonal security, on mortgage 
of property or on security of valuables plstiged or produce hypothecated. 
Cash credits are allowed and. overdrafts^re sanctioned on any of the 
securities. It carries banking operations like issue of hundis and drafts 
and collection of cheques, hundis, drafts, etc. 

The year 1906 recorded the registration of first co-operative Bank in 
Bombay viz., the Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Bank. The Bank was 
mainly established to help the people by way of credit to the needy 
members of Saraswat community. During 1970-71, there were 69 
co-operative banks in Bombay. The number increased to 83 during 
1975-76. 


The urban co-operative banks are of two categories, viz., (i) Primary 
Urban Co-operative Banks, and (ii) Salary Earners’ Co-operative Banks. 
There were 75 primary urban co-operative banks in Greater Bombay on 
31st December 1977; of which 4 were under liquidation. Besides, there 
were eleven salary earners’ co-operative banks in Greater Bombay. These 
banks catered to the credit required by their members for consumption 
purposes. 
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The follo\nng statement shows the number of primary urban co-operative 
banks* in Greater Bombay along with their different types of deposits as 
on 31st December 1977 

(Rs. in thousands) 


No. of 
primary 
urban 
co-opera¬ 
tive banks 

Total 
no. of 
branches 


Deposits 



excluding 
their Head 
offices 

Total 

Current 

Savings 

Fixed 

Others 

4 

71 

97 

10,75.179 

1,39,641 

4,31,669 

4,48,421 

55,448 


The classification of loans and advances by the primary urban 
co-operative banks reveals that the loans and advances are given for 
various purposes such as :— 

(0 small scale industries ; 


(//) small traders, small 
trade and commerce< 

(in) transport operators^, 

(/v) education 
(v) construction and/or 
etc 

'.i 



small businessmen for 


se property, dwelling houses 


(vi) repayment prior to debf 

(vii) consumption purposes t and 

(viii) others, ' W 

The rate of interest charg^ ^>y{^ co-c j|iierative bank varies according 
to the purpose and also accOT ffing tq^e term of repayment /.e., 
short-term and medium-termn^’^O'^ -q j 
The following statement reveals the number of salary earners’ co¬ 
operative banks in Greater Bombay alongwith their branches and deposit 
mobilisation :— 


(Rs. in thousands) 


No. of salary 
earners’ co¬ 
operative banks 


Deposits as on 31st December 1977 


Total 

Savings 

Current 

Fixed 

Others 

17 

1,58,298 

48,668 

2,218 

1.01,360 

6,052 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANKS 

Historical Background ; The foreign exchange bank is defined as the 
bank whose head office is outside India. Though there is no rigid 
differentiation between foreign exchange banks and other Indian 
Commercial Banks, the basic point of distinction is that they invest 

* Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay. 
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a considerable portion of their funds during the busy season in discounting 
foreign trade bills. The financing of foreign trade in India is largely 
handled by them. 

Most of these exchange banks were established during the latter part of 
the 19th century and the earlier part of the present century. The extension 
of the external trade and absence of a well-developed modern banking 
structure were responsible for the expansion of the foreign exchange banks. 
A list of foreign exchange banks which had established their branches in 
Bombay upto 1925 is given below :— 


Name of bank 


Head office 


Year of establishment 
of Agency or branch 
of the Bank 
in Bombay 


(1) Yokohama Specie Bank Ltd. .. Yokohama 

(2) Netherlands India Comm«;etai\ Holland 
Bank. 

(3) Hong Kong and^ShangMr^^Jfong Kong 
Banking Corporation’^^'£^_^ 

(4) Chartered Bank |p/^Indfa]^ mdon 



Australia and China. 

(5) National Bank of Indiajl^4. r 
16) Mercantile Bankoflndaj:;0.. ; ■ 
(7) Bank of Taiwan ~ 


(8) Sumitono Bank 

(9) Mitsui Bank 

(10) The International 
Corporation (absorbed by the 
National City Bank of New 
York). 

(11) Netherland Trading Society 

(12) National Vetrumariuo 

(13) The Eastern Bank of India 


-ondon 
indon 

leh 

mosa) 

. - - ,. ian 

Banking New York 


Holland 

Lisbon 

London 


1894 

1920 

1869 

1858 

1863 

1854 

1917 

1916 

1924 

1904 


1920 

N.A. 

1910 


Foreign firms such as Thomas Cooks and Sons and Grindlays and 
Company also conducted a substantial amount of foreign exchange 
business though they were mainly trading and tourist agencies. 

The number of foreign exchange banks in 1870 was only three and by 
1919-21 they were 19. They had a lucrative business in India by that time, 
bothin relation to the financing of foreign trade as well as internal activities. 
They financed the foreign trade by issuing and purchasing the trade bills 

• The business of Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was transferred to 
the Mercantile Bank Ltd,, on 1st October 1972. 
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known as D P. (documents on payment) and D. A. (documents on 
acceptance) bills. As the exchange rates between the Rupee and the 
Sterling fluctuated from time to time, there was risk involved in this 
business. But the exchange banks by the first quarter of the present 
century had established their position and prestige; and due to the large 
volume of their business, were able to withstand the risks. Of course, 
the forward exchange market provided the necessary support. 

There were a number of criticisms levelled against these foreign banks 
which were visible in the evidence of the Indian members before the 
Babington Smith Committee and in the minority report of the Hilton 
Young Commission. The issuing of council bills and reverse council bills 
by the Government of India for supporting the exchange value of the 
Rupee was considered to provide a special help to the exchange banks. 
Even Sir Stanchy Reed stated before the Hilton Young Commission, 
“ I hold the view rightly or wron^^that this practice of spoon-feeding the 
exchange banks has been\o the exchange banks”. The 
exchange banks, further in)^i^«j^i^^ri^l[argely on the London money 
market and this deprived the-fewSM^rap^inarket of the opportunity to 
develop further. They alwaysrola^jJ^iSg^st the proposal of allowing the 
presidency banks to participatiytfw^p^change business or gain access 
to the London money market.*,TiOT |jy4re against even the starting of the 
central bank for the developIndian money market. These 
points of complaint were less^Meyanf ^^39, when already the Reserve 
Bank of India was establish^'ajjd the rate ',^ exchange between the Rupee 
and the Sterling was fixed at the level of R^ l = \ s. 6 d. 

Yet the Indian banks and''Interests continued their criticism 
against the foreign exchange banks. The main two points were, firstly, the 
monopolistic position of these banks, and secondly, the discriminatory 
policies adopted by them. The Indian commercial banks, with their limited 
skill and resources were not able to compete with the powerful foreign 
banks and thus could not participate in financing of the foreign trade. 
The foreign banks also discriminated against Indian interests. They 
employed for the high position mostly their own nationals. They favoured 
their own shipping and insurance firms. Even the exports and imports of 
the country were largely carried out by the foreign firms, mainly British. 

While the foreign exchange banks substantially helped the expansion 
of the foreign trade and bore the risk of fluctuating exchange rates; they 
were also able to earn good profits in their business in India. There were 
no restrictions or regulation or these banks till 1949, though the Indian 
commercial banks were regulated by the Indian Companies Act. There 
was always the demand from Indian banks for the control of foreign banks 
but no such legis lation was enacted till after Independence. 
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The Second World War (1939-45) led to the imposition of foreign 
exchange controls by the Reserve Bank of India. Under the controls, 
exchange transactions could only be carried out by the authorised agents 
approved by the Reserve Bank of India and it acquired the powers of 
asking for information from the exchange banks about their transactions 
relating to India and the other countries with which the Indian branches of 
the exchange banks had their dealings. The rates of exchange between 
the Rupee and these currencies were fixed by Reserve Bank of India and the 
policies regarding these transactions were laid down by the Reserve 
Bank of India. The Reserve Bank of India acquired the surplus exchange 
resources arising from the export surplus of the country during the war 
period and a part of this was used for the repatriation of the foreign debt 
of the country. As a result of all these developments during the war period. 
Reserve Bank of India and the exchange banks came in contact with one 
another and a co-operative attitude developed between them. The Reserve 
Bank of India acquired more powep^i^er the Indian Banking Companies 
Act of 1949, and under the Act,-^ffft^M|^Iations were imposed on the 
functioning of the ®x<5hange..y^i^^^t^^ " 

Reserve Bank of India has tMp^^^^^npose strict regulations on the 
exchange banks if necessary a'% tnu.s ^foreign exchange banks are on 

par with the other Indian banksah ihe fcuntry. 

■ (I 'J I v, ' 

Since Independence, the battkSM have been extending their 

activities and have opened brandws in vaJ^us countries. By 1960, there 
were as many as 100 offices Ife ^dian^banl s/in forei^ countries, though 
majority of them were in Pakist^: The nimn obstacle in the way of Indian 
banks taking up banking busii^s?!ft"^ign countries has been the diffi¬ 
culty of opening branches and working them successfully. There are 
political and currency complications. A branch in a foreign coimtry needs 
huge capital, great experience and prestige to attract funds. Yet the Indian 
banks are venturing abroad in various countries. Still they have not got 
a sufficient share in the financing of foreign trade, and the foreign exchange 
banks have the major share, in financing the foreign trade of the country. 


With the changing structure and functions of the Indian commercial 
banks and the economic development of the country, certain trends are 
evident in the working of the foreign exchange banks. Their share in the 
financing of internal trade is very insignificant today. This can be 
accounted for by two factors. The volume of imports and exports of the 
coimtry has increased at a very rapid rate, and though the Indian commer¬ 
cial banks are slowly extending their share in this field, the volume of 
business of exchange banks is large and increasing. The rates of exchange 
are now maintained at a fixed level and can be changed by the Government 
only after the approval of the International Monetary Fund. Thus the 
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risks in financing of external trade are very low and the profits of the 
exchange banks are high. The tourist trade is expanding which again 
expands the transactions of the exchange banks. 

Since 1950, and more so after 1956, a large number of collaboration 
agreements have been undertaken in the industrial sector, between the 
Indian and the foreign firms. These collaborating firms, would naturally 
bank with the banks of their own nation and thus have their accounts with 
these banks. They would also draw credit from these exchange banks and 
thus the business of the foreign exchange banks continued to expand. The 
credit controls are not all directly applicable to the foreign exchange 
banks, and as these banks are mostly concerned with those sectors which 
are accepted as the priority ones by the plans, the financial activities of 
the exchange banks have continued to expand. Their functioning is 
largely confined to, these definite sectors, and as with the other financial 
institutions, their business is also continually expanding. 


The list of Foreign Exch^e 
in 1980* is given below 






Foreign Exchange 






s_^ctioning in Greater Bombay 


No. of Branch offices/ 
Administrative offices/ 
sub-offices 





Information about some foreign exchange banks operating and having 
branches in the city of Bombay and their operations are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Mercantile Bank Limited^ (Incorporated in England ) : The Mercantile 
Bank Ltd. is one of the oldest British banks to have been established in the 
city of Bombay. It’s first branch was established as early as in 1853 in the 
Fort area. It was mainly undertaking banking and exchange business of 


* Directory of Bank Offices, December 1980, Reserve Bank of India, 
t The name of the bank has been changed to Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Since 1st January 1983. 
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every description. Since then upto 1966, no new additional branch was 
opened, mainly for undertaking ordinary banking business. There were 
six branches of the bank in Greater Bombay in 1970 five of them being 
established since 1966. They were established as follows:— 


(1) the branch at Tulsi Wadi, 1st March 1966, (2) the branch at 
Vile Parle (West), 14th October 1966, (3) the branch at Chembur, 
15th March 1967, (4) the branch at Bandra, 28th August 1968, and 
(5) the branch at Andheri (East), 28th January 1969. As the separate 
information about the assets and liabilities of these branches in the city 
of Bombay is not available, an aggregate data of all the Indian 
branches of the bank is given. 

The total liabilities and assets of the bank from 1967 to 1970 are given 
below 

(Rs. in lakhs) (Rs. in lakhs) 



Year 


Liabilities and Assetspt 


1967 


43,29 

55,23 


1968 


Year Liabilities and Assets 


1969 

1970 


53,18 

60,09 


The entire business of the Shanghai Banking Corpora¬ 

tion in India was transferred to Vfiercantile Bank Ltd. on 1st October 

American Express Interiimioitql.^kf^g Corporation : The date of 
establishment of the branclfTa^ Bombay ji? June 1, 1922. The nature of 
transactions as reported by^h^b^^js ordinary banking business, 
discounting of foreign and indigenous bills, etc. 


National and Grindlays Bank Limited : The first branch of the bank 
was established in Bombay in 1865 and upto the year 1972, the number of 
branches in Greater Bombay increased to 11. 


Under the advances of the bank, Rs. 2,95 lakhs and Rs. 8 lakhs relate 
to the medium-term advances for which finance has been obtained, 
respectively from Industrial Development Bank of India and Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation. 

(Rs. in lakhs) (Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 


Year Liabilities and assets 
(As on 31 St December) 


966 

967 

968 


Liabilities and assets 
(As on 31st December) 


969 

970 
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The data given in the following statement indicate the pattern of the 
advances by the Bombay branches of the Bank. 


(Rs. in ’000) 


Sector 

1967 

1969 

No.of 

Accounts 

Amount 

Rs. 

No. of 
Accounts 

Amount 

Rs. 

Industry 

225 

22,35,58 

267 

27,57,20 

Commerce 

393 

12,59,58 

485 

1,64,600 

Agriculture 

4 

1,75 

2 

4,39 

Personal and professional 

463 

22,03 

509 

17,48 

All others 

135 

2,17,74 

143 

1,97,74 

Total .. 

12,20 

37,36,68 

14,06 

46,22,81 


The bank’s advances in as above reflect not merely 

the policy of the Bank in r;ga|tft^Jtei3^^^dyances but also the industri¬ 
alised nature of the city. By'M3S*'!88^fe^s the number of accounts, the 
largest was under personal a^l^ofi^iohel viz; 509, but the amount of 
advances to industry was thfiShighest which stood at Rs. 27.57 crores 
(accounts 267) in 1969; and to c^mi^e^ci at Rs. 16.46 crores (accounts 485). 
The advances to personal and pi^lesisipWsector were hardly Rs. 17 lakhs. 
As agriculture plays a very si^^folc iSraJiycity, the number of accounts 
were only two and the advaj||^xunder‘it'h^ounted to about Rs. 4 lakhs. 
The commerce and industr^which form the basic sectors in the city, 
account for tlie major part of.U«J"4dvapp4s of the bank. The data reflect 
the fact that the largest amoijnt of transactions were in terms of Sterling 
and U.S. Dollar. In 1971, the purchase and sale of Sterling were Rs. 102 
lakhs and Rs. 164 lakhs, respectively and purchase and sale of U.S. Dollar 
were Rs. 110 lakhs and Rs. 58 lakhs, respectively. The transactions in 
other currencies viz. Canadian or Australian were relatively very small. 
The amount of deposits of the branches in Greater Bombay increased 
from Rs. 43,40 lakhs in 1967 to Rs. 61,45 lakhs in 1971 and the number 
of deposit accounts increased from 80,144 to 1,04,763 over the same 
period. Similarly, their business in relation to advances of loans to 
indigenous and foreign trade continually expanded over this period. 

The largest number of accounts and the amount thereunder in the 
branches of the bank in Greater Bombay are under personal accounts. 
Out of 95,524 total number of accounts in March 1970, the total number 
of personal accounts stood at 87,910; whereas, the number of accounts 
in trading concerns stood at 3,965; and manufacturing, at 799. The amount 
outstanding on 31st March 1970 on personal account was Rs. 27,31 lakhs; 

VF 4362—28 
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while under manufacturing it was Rs. 4,78 lakhs. A large amount of 
personal deposits were in the fixed deposits and the savings accounts; 
while for the manufacturing and trading concerns, they were largely in 
savings and current accounts. 

The first branch of the bank was established in the Fort area in 1865. 
Upto December 1975, the number of branches of the bank increased to 11. 
They are situated at Mandvi, Cumballa hill, Dadar, Byculla, Ghatkopar, 
Santacruz, Vile Parle, etc. These branches carry out all types of banking 
business, while the branches at Cumballa Hill, Dadar, Santacruz and 
Vile Parle, provide safe deposit locker facilities. 

Mitsui Bank Limited (^Incorporated in Japan with Limited Liability) : 
The bank has one branch office in India which was established on 28th 
May 1955 in Bombay. The bank is a scheduled ‘A’ class bank doing 
ordinary banking business such as deposits, foreign exchange, loans, etc. 
The following statement gives thcnr ofit and loss account of Bombay 
branch for the year ended 


Income 


(Rs.) (Rs.) 

,528.95 28,99,528.95 

.33 26,34,097.33 


1969 


^027,163.12 


23,27,163.12 


1970 .. .. 23,78,371.50 23,78,371.50 


First National City Bank : (Incorporated with limited liability in the 
U.S.A. and established in 1812).—The First National City Bank has 
three branches in the city of Bombay. The first branch was established in 
January 1904. The bank is mainly concerned with banking business and 
foreign exchange business. It’s rate of interest for loans varies from 
9 to 10^ per cent. The prime consideration in sanctioning loans is the 
credit worthiness of the client and the viability of the project. The state¬ 
ment given below about the ownership of deposits as on 31st July 1970 
indicates that the number of personal accounts of the bank were the largest 
as the same stood at 12,052 on July 31, 1970. The next in importance in 
the number of accounts were business accounts and trading companies. 
The deposits of manufacturing concerns were higher in relation to other 
deposits. 
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(Rs. in thousands) 


Particulars 


Fixed Deposits Current Accounts Saving Deposits Total Deposits 


No. of No. of No. of . . No. of . 

^ Amount , Amount ^ Amount ^ Amount 

accounts accounts accounts accounts 




Rs. 


RS. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Manufacturing 

concerns. 

47 

41,992,18 

325 

37,309.29 



372 

79.301.47 

Trading companies 

31 

948.36 

463 

9,473.35 



494 

10,421.71 

Personal 

1,233 

9,319.69 

449 

2,418.20 

10,380 

20,255.53 

12.062 

31,993.42 

Banking companies 


.... 

13 

1,115.49 



13 

1,115.49 

Business 

19 

18.735.78 

77 

10,813.35 



96 

29,549.13 

Public institutions 

38 

4,084.79 


.U,Jt87.64 

28 

293,93 

103 

8,566.36 


and trusts. 


Others 


Total 


48 2,40,378.1' 


1,416 3,15.458.97 



76 2,41,462.90 


392 66,401.54 30,408 20,549.46 13,216 4,02,409.67 

. >r 

x-.i.- 


I !■. t 

As regards the advances of ^e<hi^nl4-^fefergest amount was to industry, 
accounting for Rs. 207,594.23 thousands^^ August 7, 1970. The total 
advances on that date v^ere A^2l7.42S.^4iousands and the number of 
total accounts stood at 764. . -ai ■ 

-qH-i 

The data on advances according to securities in Greater Bombay indi¬ 
cates that all the advances were on the security of industrial raw materials 
and the same amounted toRs. 154,294.60 thousands. The business of the 
Bank which was confined to the city of Bombay reflected two features. 
Firstly, a large number of accounts and transactions were in the category of 
personal transactions and they could be mostly in relation to the American 
citizens residing in the city. Secondly, the amount of advances to indus¬ 
tries by Bombay branches was the highest on 7th August 1970 and that 
again could be in relation to the American industrial and business firms 
in the city, and ttieir operations in the country. 


STATE-AID TO INDUSTRIES 

The main object of industrial policy is to bring about a balanced and 
a rapid development of the country’s industrial resources. This cannot be 
achieved if things are left entirely in the hands of private enterprises, 
because the paucity of capital, the shortage of industrial and capital 
VF 4362—28a 
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goods, the lack of technical skill and the desire to have quick and sure 
returns are the obstacles in the way of private entrepreneurs. The 
State therefore has got an important role to play on this behalf. 
Financial assistance for creation of fixed assets and working capital 
is one of the important factors for the promotion of industries. 
The same is made available through the following institutions :— 

Source Financial Assistance 


(1) Directorate of Industries under the Working capital and fixed 

State-Aid to Industries Act, 1960. assets. 

(2) Maharashtra State Financial Corpo- Working capital and fixed 

ration. assets. 

(3) State Bank of India, Commercial Working capital, 
banks under the Reserve Bank of 

India guarantee scheme. , . 

(4) State Industrial and Inygstiufejj'C^/r ^Share capital participation, 
poration of Maharashtf|fl(§|^^^|.;gh^’ 

(5) Maharashtra Small Scal|.;i^0l^S(S5(rS^h 
Development Corpor4 
(MSSIDC). 


ii^rS^hare capital participation. 


financial assistance from the 
i the.T^dffnstrial Credit and Investment 
meqtorate Industries, however, is not 
itltfe^'fdy financing large scale industrial 
Is'frhe Directorate of Industries 


Besides, large scale induslj 
Industrial Development Bt 
Corporation of India. The 
associated with any of the for 
units through these two or; 
renders financial assistance under the State-Aid to Industries Act, 1960 
and furnishes technical scrutiny report in the case of applications consi¬ 
dered by the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation and the State 
Bank of India. The Directorate of Industries is indirectly associated with 
processing of applications of medium scale industries sponsored by the 
State Industrial and Investment Corporation of Maharashtra and small 
scale industries sponsored by the Maharashtra Small Scale Industries 
Development Corporation. 


The rate of interest charged differs so as to give special treatment to 
small entrepreneurs and to those from the underdeveloped regions. This 
is one of the incentives offered by the State Government for dispersal 
of industrial growth and preventing over-concentration of industries in the 
Bombay-Thane industrial complex. The Deputy Director of Industries, 
Bombay region, operates the scheme for financing small and cottage indus¬ 
tries in Greater Bombay and grants loans upto Rs. 3,000. The details of 
loans granted under State-aid to Industries Rules, 1961, to the cottage and 
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small scale industries in Greater Bombay area by different agencies are 
given in the following statement :— 


Name of agency 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Units Amount 
(Rs.) 

Units Amount 
(Rs.) 

Units Amount 
(Rs.) 

Units Amount 
(Rs.) 

Maharashtra State 

Financial Corpora¬ 
tion. 

14 

6,62,030 

9 

4,81,000 

14 5,63,000 

.. 7,63,657 

Bank of Maharashtra 

1 

8,000 

11 

72,400 

9 72,200 

15 85,000 

The Deputy Director 
of Industries, 

Bombay. 

20 

28,300 

26 

35,750 

14 20.000 

15 24,000 


The two important schemes implemented by the Directorate of Indus¬ 
tries, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay, in the last few years are 
(() Employment Promotion Programme, and (ii) Export Promotion, 
the details of which are given jn the-fdjlowing few paras. 

(i) Employment Promotlon:^xpgt'aTO^|^!;^®der this programme, the 
scheme of seed money assista'ficei t^^^ted^^employed is implemented. 
During 1973-74, the Govern laimched a programme to 

assist the educated unemploybe self-employed in small 
industries, service industries o^ |)\mness enterprises. The scheme is 
implemented by the Industries dolnpis^toner through different develop¬ 
ment corporations within thei|itP®^'Cl5tai^ The main objective of the 
scheme is to encourage newifypas of :Stnall}ventures including trading 
activities for full utilisation of locally available raw material, indigenously 
developed know-how, local ski^-j?#^ t^let^ts. However, as the class of 
entrepreneurs is being initiated for tKe liirst time to venture into small 
industrial or business enterprise, it may not be always possible to provide 
margin money for a bankable proposal. Usually, the financing institutions 
stipulate upto 30 per cent of the total cost of the project, including working 
capital finance. The scheme for seed money assistance envisages filling 
up the gap of margin money to the extent of 10 per cent of the project 
cost and in very exceptional cases upto 15 per cent at a low rate of interest 
of 4 per cent per annum and a long moratorium for repayment. 

Entr^reneurs are expected to seek financial assistance from the insti¬ 
tutional sources, i.e., the nationalised banks, Maharashtra State Financial 
Corporation, etc. The main feature of the scheme apart from seed money 
assistance is to provide co-ordinated assistance by regional development 
corporations right from the stage of selection of the business or produ¬ 
ction opportunity upto the point the project goes into operations. 

Assistance of seed money is available to proprietary units, partnership 
concerns, private limited companies or co-operative housing societies, 
with majority share holding by eligible persons without any further 
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dilution of holding by those who do not belong to this category. In the 
case of manufacturing units, dilution of equity is permitted only if the 
educated unemployed are in majority. The equity held by them should 
at least be 76 per cent of the total equity, for getting an assistance of 
seed money. In such case, the seed money is sanctioned upto Rs. 30,000. 
Besides, all the educated unemployed partners are expected to take 
active part in the enterprise. Assistance of seed money is given only at 
the start of the project both for fixed and working capital as evaluated by 
the financing agency. 

The repayment of loan given as seed money for fixed assets commences 
only after the entrepreneur’s obligation has been fully met or after eight 
years, whichever is earlier. The repayment is generally spread over a period 
of four years after the period of moratorium. The first instalment com¬ 
mences six months after the expiry of moratorium comprising of the 
accumulated interest followed by equated six-monthly instalments of 
principal with interest. In Greatppapinbay area, the scheme is imple¬ 
mented by the Industries Ce^^^^i^'^rBombay, through the Maha¬ 
rashtra Small Scale Industi'^jSwg^^n^t.Corporation and the Khadi 
and Village Industries 

The assistance for self-eft^^rmem'^s given for the following 
activities M \ 

(a) Small industries and s j^lt^s^^t rtutes, 

(h) Agro-service centrc.s|^$®^^.-'*iSSii^ 

(c) Animal husbandry, ddii^ poultry, piggery, fisheries, etc. 

(d) Retail shops for sales and services^ especially those relating to 
goods coming under the pitbliff tU^triljution system, organisation of 
co-operatives for marketing goods, agencies and services of hotels and 
motels, etc. 

(e) Transport, and 

{/) Medical practitioners at places with a population not exceeding 
50,000. 

The expenditure on this scheme in Greater Bombay since its inception 
was as under:— 


Year 


Units 


Amount in lakhs 
(Rs.) 


1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 


5 013 

48 3 02 

29 3-08 

266 8 17 

108 3 00 


Total 


456 


17-40 
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(ii) Export Promotion Activities : An export promotion wing headed by 
the Director of Export Promotion, who is also the Member-secretary of 
the State Board for Export Promotion, has been constituted within the 
Directorate of Industries, to act as the secretariat cell of the Board, 
standing committee, and the seven commodity panels under the Board 
for export promotion and to perform all other executive functions relating 
to export promotion. 

TheExportPromotionCell in the Directorate of Industries recommends 
deserving cases for preferential treatment to various organisations in the 
matter of procuring of land, water, power, raw materials, machinery, 
etc. It also makes arrangements to disseminate information to interested 
exporters and helps them in the display of their products in the selected 
international trade fairs and exhibitions. It also assigns to reputed 
concerns or organisations the work of conducting export potential surveys 
of selected products and commodities. Of late, in view of the tremendous 
potential, efforts are concentrate<^’^e countries in the Middle East. 

The export promotion wi^J^^l^^hi^ti^ate makes special efforts to 
assist the exporters by takfi^’»ft^eir^^^l’ne difficulties both with the 
State Government as also Government. This pertains to 

items like custom duty profcS^i^M^p^ of excise duty, exemption 
from payment of octroi dutie^ j ■ 

Recommendations of the pgi|i^E$^cteened by the committee of the 
Chairmen of the panels presided wdr^b^the Secretary of Industries, 
Energy and Labour Depa^tiiieilt, 'Gdyernment of Maharashtra, and 
important recommendations involving general issues and policies are 
placed before the Board for cgnsid^r^ipiji. Actions or other recommen¬ 
dations of the panels, relatively less in importance and of an individual 
nature are initiated by the Export Promotion wing without reference to 
the Board. 

Important recommendations of the Board involving major policy deci¬ 
sions on the part of the State Government are placed before the Industries 
sub-committee of the High Power Committee of the State Cabinet. 

Besides the export promotional activities of the Directorate of 
Industries, the following State Government agencies in Bombay, are 
engaged in commercial exports of products coming under their respective 
purview;— 

_Agency Products 

MAFCO Limited .. ,. Frozen buffalo meat, fresh and 

frozen vegetables, bananas, 
mangoes, peas and fish. 

Maharashtra Agro-Industries Deve- Canned and bottled fruit juice, 

lopment Corporation Limited. pulp and squashes. 
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Agency 


Products 


Maharashtra Small Scale Indust¬ 
ries Development Corporation 
Limited. 

Maharashtra State Oil Seeds Comm¬ 
ercial and Industrial Corporation 
Limited. 

Maharashtra Fisheries Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Limited. 

Maharashtra State Powerloom 
Corporation Limited. 

Maharashtra State Textile Corpo¬ 
ration Limited. 

Maharashtra State Co-oper, 
Marketing Federation Liini 

Development Corporatiq]^ 
Konkan Limited. 


A sum of Rs. 


-tjr 

5 lakhs wasV 


Small Scale Industries Dcvelopnier] 
the State Government for solving i 



All items of small scale industries. 


Cotton seed, cakes and extraction. 


Frozen sea food, prawns and 
lobster tails in cans and frozen 
fish. 

Powerloom cloth. 

Cotton textiles. 


Cotton bales. 


pes. 


disposal of the Maharashtra 
Deration Limited as agency of 
^difficulties of warehousing faced 
by upcountry exporters. ThJjCcipb^^^ has already constructed a 
warehouse at Sewri wherein|%n ^ea 0^52^ square metres is earmarked 

wa^ouse in Cotton Green area 
acquired by the Corporation 


for exporters. In addition, ah b^r 
admeasuring 6,967.72 sq. metrer|^r*S 

from Bombay Port Trust aflo^tM ^iffehouse would be available to 
exporters for storage and repacking. These facilities are proposed to 
be expanded in a phased programme depending on the demand and 
availability of funds. 

As a measure of encouragement, the Government of Maharashtra 
annually distributes awards in the form of silver plaques to the best 
exporters. The scheme covers large scale, small scale entrepreneurs and 
merchants in the State. 


STATE-SPONSORED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Maharashtra State Financial Corporation : Various State Financial 
Corporations have been established in pursuance of the State Financial 
Corporations Act, 1951 for catering to the financial requirements of small 
and medium sized industries. The Maharashtra State Financial Corpor¬ 
ation (MSFC) was established in 1953 as the then Bombay State Financial 
Corporation and was reconstituted under Section 70 of the Bombay 
Re-organisation Act, 1960. Accordingly, its name was changed to 
Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 
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The Con>oration considers applications for loans of Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 10,00,000 from proprietary concerns, partnership concerns without 
minors and private limited companies. However, in the case of public 
limited companies and registered co-operative societies, the Corporation 
is empowered to consider applications upto Rs. 20 lakhs. 

In order to assist particularly the small scale industries, the Mahara¬ 
shtra State Government has entered into an agency-c«/n-guarantee 
agreement with the Corporation under which loans from Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 75,000 smd in exceptional cases upto Rs. 1 lakh are granted by the 
Corporation on liberalised terms. The Government also gives guarantee 
in each of these loans. Loans above Rs. 1 lakh are considered by the 
Corporation under its own rules. 

A list of industrywise loan applications sanctioned by the Corporation 
during 1979-80 in Greater Bombay district is given below:— 


Serial 

No. 


Type 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 



Applications sanctioned 


No. 


Mining and quarrying 
Food mfg. industry exceptlbtvi 
Mfg. of Textiles .. 

Mfg. of footwear and ot^ wearing .^Jiparels 
and made up textile goop '^W' >ci\ '■ • • 

Mfg. of wood and c^^^ exceptof 

Mfe'Ttoi.ureandflx.iie’TW/W 

Mfg. of paper and paper products 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 
Mfg. of leather and leather products 
Mfg. of rubber products 
Mfg. of chemicals and chemical products 
Mfg, of products of petroleum and coal 
Mfg. of non-metallic mineral products 
Basic metal industries 
Mfg. of metal products except machinery 
and transport equipment 
Mfg. of machinery except electrical machinery 
Mfg. of electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 

Mfg. of transport equipment .. 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries .. 


1 

15 

2 

2 


3 

13 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

20 

7 

5 


16 


Amount 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


29.30 

57.91 

2.34 

0.86 


3.33 

35.04 

5.88 

3.18 

25.67 

20.00 

5,50 

26.37 

53.70 

26.32 

17.97 


70.35 


Note : Mfg, Manufacturing 
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Serial 

No. 


Applications sanctioned 

Type of Industry 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


20. Electricity, gas, steam and sanitary services - - 

21. Hotel industry .. .. .. 6 31.45 

22. Transport industry— 

(а) Road transport .. .. .. 13 5.90 

(б) Water transport .. .. 2 0.64 

23. Beverages industry .. .. . . 

24. Industrial estates .. .. . . 

25. Motion picture and distribution . . 




Total number of cases s; 
Bombay District are given 



122 


4,21.71 


he Corporation in Greater 
'ng statement;— 


Year 


Number 

Amount 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

1964-65 


.. 126 

1,95.45 

1965-66 


63 

1,06.27 

1966-67 

< « * • • • 

66 

1,64.87 

1967-68 

< * • • * • 

37 

1,18.34 

1968-69 


59 

1,37.92 

1969-70 


.. 120 

2,09.26 

1970-71 

. . 

.. 142 

1,95.65 

1971-72 


.. 131 

2,47.68 

1979-80 


122 

4,21.71 


During 1979-80, the actual amount disbursed by the Corporation 
amounted to Rs. 2,72.36 lakhs. 

Industrial Development Bank of India ; The Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDBI) was set up with its headquarters in Bombay in 
July 1964 as a wholly owned subsidiary of the Reserve Bank of India 
in terms of the Industrial Development Bank of India Act, 1964, for 
providing credit and other facilities for the development of industry and 
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for matters connected therewith The various activities of the Bank 
include (i) direct assistance to industry in the form of loans, under¬ 
writing of shares and debentures, guarantee for loans and deferred 
payments ; (ii) refinance of industrial term loans granted by Commercial 
and State Co-operative Banks, State Financial Corporations and other 
term financing institutions ; (iii) rediscounting of usance bills, promissory 
notes arising out of sales of indigenous machinery ; (iv) refinance of 
export credits and direct loans and guarantees in participation with 
commercial banks in respect of exports; (v) subscription of the shares 
and bonds of State Financial Corporations and other term financing 
institutions; (vi) promotional activities such as marketing and invest¬ 
ment research and techno-economic studies; and (vii) co-ordinating the 
activities of other term-financing institutions. 

Thus the Bank has been designed and empowered to function, not 
merely as a financing institution, but a central co-ordinating agency, 



and State Co-operative BankSTiSSilfltdj’lfi! years and upto 25 years in the 
case of term-lending institutions. 

It normally refinances upto 80 per cent of the eligible loans. But in 
the case of loans to small scale units covered under the Credit Guarantee 
Scheme, loans upto Rs. 20 lakhs to small and medium sized projects, 
in specified backward areas and loans upto Rs. 5 lakhs in other cases, 
refinance is provided upto 100 per cent. 

The normal rales of interest for refinance of industrial loans are 
6.75 per cent and 7.00 per cent where the ceilings on the rates to be 
charged by the financial institutions are 10.25 per cent and 10.50 per 
.cent, respectively. In the case of refinance of loans to small scale units, 
which are covered under the Credit Guarantee Scheme, a concessional 
rate of 5 per cent is charged, provided the lending institution itself charges 
not more than 8.50 per cent per annum. Recently, the rate has been 
reduced to 3^ per cent in respect of loans upto Rs. 20 lakhs granted 
to small and medium sized projects in specified backward areas, provided 
the primary lender does not charge an effective rate exceeding 7 per cent, 
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The following statement reveals the statistical information of financial 
assistance sanctioned and disbursed by the bank to industrial units 
located in Greater Bombay since its inception upto 30th June 1973 :— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Particulars 

Loans 

Underwriting 

Loans for export 








No. of 

Amount 

No. of 

Amount 

No. of 

Amount 


Unils 


Units 


Units 




(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 


(Rs.) 


(1) 

_ 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(« 

Assistance sanctioned 

8 

7.22 80 

6 

2,33-78 

8 

17,14-12 

Assistance disbursed 

3 

2,07-80 

5 

46-33 

7 

8,85-18 


Guarantee for 
export 


No. of Aaiount 
Units 

(R>.) 

(7) (8) 


1 1,8014 

1 1,79-19 



During the period 1979-80 the Bank sanctioned a loan amounting 
to Rs. 26,14-47 lakhs to 20 industrial units located in Greater Bombay. 
The schemewise loans distribuj,edr©ffilg 1979-80 were as under ;— 


Scheme 

Soft loans 

Technical development 
Project loans 
Underwriting debentures 




No. of units 

10 

8 

1 

1 


Amount 
sanctioned 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

2,181 

3,25-60 

1,05 

2-87 


Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India Ltd. ; The 

Corporation (ICICI) is a financial institution which was established on 
5th January 1955, to encourage and assist industrial investment in the 
country. 

In pursuit of its objective of promoting private industrial investment, 
the Corporation grants financial assistance for various purposes including 
purchase of capital assets in the form of land, buildings, machinery, 
etc. It imderwrites public and private issues and offers sale of industrial 
securities, ordinary shares, preference shares, debentures and debenture 
stock. The Corporation makes dir«:t subscriptions to such securities. 
The Corporation makes similar loans in foreign currencies for payment 
of imported capital equipment and technical services. It also guarantees 
payments for credits made by others. 

Since its inception upto December 31st 1972, the Corporation sanctioned 
assistance amounting to Rs. 62,49-30 lakhs to 144 companies in Greater 
Bombay for their 230 projects. 
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Industrial Finance Corporation of India : The Corporation was estab¬ 
lished in 1948 under the Act of the Indian Parliament with the object of 
providing medium and long term credits to industrial concerns in India, 
particularly in circumstances where normal banking accommodation is 
inappropriate or recourse to capital issue methods is impracticable. 

Fifty per cent of the paid-up capital now standing at Rs. 10 crores is 
held by the Industrial Development Bank of India, which is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Reserve Bank of India. The remaining 50 per 
cent is held by the scheduled banks, co-operative banks, insurance 
concerns and investment trusts, etc. 


The main sources of funds of the Corporation other than its own capital 
include repayment of loans, borrowings from the market by issue of 
bonds, loans from the Central Government, foreign credits, etc. 

The following statement reveals the progress made by the Corporation 
in assisting the industrial growth of Bombay. 

^ (Rs. in lakhs) 


1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


Totahii; 



No. of 

cost 

Year 

concerns 

of these 


assisted 

projects 

(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 



Net 

amount 

sanctioned 

(Rs.) 

(5) 


Amount 
disbursed 
upto 30th 
September 
1973 
(Rs.) 
( 6 ) 


scription, 
currency, 
tupee loan, 
ting. 

tupee loi 
currency, underwriting 
of debentures. 


foreign 

78.60 

36.75 

ap/ under- 
hares. 

foreign 

7.58 

7.57 

direct sub- 

1,12.13 

95.01 

foreign 

underwri- 

28.00 

6.27 

1 , foreign 

1,36.67 

9.57 


The rate of interest charged continued to be 8 ■ 5 per cent per annum on 
rupee loans, 9 per cent on sub-loans in foreign currencies and 7 per cent 
per annum subject to certain conditions on rupee loans for projects 
located in the less developed districts. 

National Industrial Development Corporation : The Corporation, with 
its headquarters at New Delhi, renders consultancy engineering services 
by way of detailed design and erection of complete projects and prepa¬ 
ration of detailed project reports. It is specialised in engineering indus¬ 
tries, pulp and paper, electronics, metallurgical and ore handling projects. 
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The services of the Corporation are being used by the Central 
Government, various State Governments, public sector enterprises and 
private entrepreneurs in India. 

Upto 1972-73, 5 companies located in Greater Bombay were assisted 
by the Corporation. The total loan sanctioned to these companies 
amounted to Rs. 2,30-36 lakhs. Of the 5 companies, which received 
assistance, 4 were textile mills and one engineering unit. 

Maharashtra Small Scale Industries Development Corporation Limited: 
The Corporation was established on 19th October 1962 to promote and 
finance small industries. It also provides machinery, equipment, technical 
and managerial assistance to small scale industries. It has started 
a number of activities so to emerge as a multi-service agency for the 
small scale sector. 

The Corporation started its active career in 1963 with the programme of 
procurement and distribution of raw materials. The raw materials supplied 
by the Corporation fall undemdi^^egories, viz. ferrous metals, non- 
ferrous metals and chemicals. 

The scheme of supply of'^iachin^if^^re purchase basis is imple¬ 
mented by the Corporation h^j^ing of 1964. During 1970-71, 

the Corporation supplied 36 ^chii^i%^th Rs. 1 -80 lakhs to 14 units 
in Bombay. The number of imi^ ^Sia^oithc number of machines supplied 
to these units by the Corporatiod^l§|iQy^d^an increa.se during 1971-72, as 
the same stood at 26 and^^^^l^'^y. The value of machinery 
provided to 26 units in Bon|baymurin:]i;>9il-72 amounted to Rs. 9 07 
lakhs. 

The Corporation has continued: ltt^afipt|on as handling and drumming 
agents for State Trading Corporation for mutton tallow received at 
Bombay Port. 

The Corporation started its import activity in 1967-68 with a view to 
assist small units. After the change in the import policy of Government of 
India, the Corporation has started collecting release orders issued by the 
State Trading Corporation and other agencies. 

SMALL SAVINGS 

The Government of India established Savings Banks in Presidency 
towns as early as in 1833. Their management was transferred to the 
Presidency Banks in 1865 and they were extended to other towns of the 
country. From 1896, these Savings Banks were managed by postal 
department and all accounts were treated as at call as in ordinary banking. 
No special reserves were maintained against these deposits. This money 
constituted the unfounded debt and was a floating charge on the credit 
of the Government. The rate of interest was relatively low, at 2 per cent 
in 1936 and hence did not attract large deposits from the general public. 
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The small savings movement got an impetus during World War II, and 
there has been further marked progress due to the efforts and schemes 
made for the mobilisation of small savings since 1950. 

The net collection of small savings is shared between the Central 
and State Governments since 1952, on an agreed formula which has 
undergone several changes since then. In June 1958, the formula was 
revised and the States were to retain their entire market borrowings and 
in addition receive two-third of the net collection from small savings 
in their respective areas. 

The small savings schemes are getting popularity among the poor 
as well as the affluent class of society. This is due to the fact that 
Government have introduced various schemes to suit the requirements of 
individuals, groups, people with low income as well as tax-payers. 

Most of the small savings schemes are worked through post-offices, 
and the number of branches of post offices are more in number than 
the branches of scheduled bsi^lH^i^des, a poor man visits the post- 
office very often and the«:fbr«^^mki§ji^|k£iaore convenient to deal with 
post-office than with soplilltieh^^^tfes. ~ 

The schemes with incomei^Sjj^^^sfons are mainly meant for the 
higher strata of society. In 19^^^^,the Jdllowing small savings schemes 
were in operation :— . ’« ^ ^ 

(/) Post-Office Savings BaidtAoic^iwiti (») Cumulative Time Deposit 
Account; (hi) Recurring (iv) Time Deposit Account; 

(v) National Savings Certifiefe^^tvi)'Puj^lic Provident Fund Account. 
The total target and achieveiSsntih"iffi^hese schemes and accounts in 
Greater Bombay from l974-757fdI97I5-f1^d 1984-85 are shown below :— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 

Small Savings 

Achievement 

target 

Gross 

Net 

1974-75 

27,00 00 

47,64-99 

—(46-39) 

1975-76 

22,00 00 

64,46-87 

-t(10,87-17) 

1976-77 

16,50 00 

77,42-70 

■+•(20,71-03) 

1984-85 

N.A. 

76,983 -23 

+(38,214-73) 


Post-Office Saving Bank : The post-office savings scheme came into 
force bytheenactment of Government Savings Bank Act,* 1873(5 of 1873). 
The same was afterwards amended by Savings Banks Amendment Act, 
1959. The Post-Office Savings Bank constitutes a source for the collection 
of small savings especially from the people with meagre earnings. 


*Source. —Post-Office Small Savings Schemes, Part I, A. N. Dureja, 1984. 
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This is the largest and the oldest savings institution and plays an 
important role in mopping up savings which are utilised for national 
development. As per the Post-Office Savings Bank General Rules, 1981, 
any person is eligible to open his account with a deposit of not less than 
Rs. 5 in any post-office either sub-post-office, branch post-office or head 
post-office functioning as a post-office savings bank. 

The depositor leceivesinterest at the rate of 5-5 percent per annum 
(1984), No interest is allowed on any sum in excess of Rs. 25,000 in 
a single account or Rs. 50,000 in a joint account. The interest received by 
the depositor from the account is free from income tax. During 1958-59, 
the net collection in Greater Bombay under the scheme amounted 
to Rs. 20,000 which increased to Rs. 1,17,57,000 during 1960-61 and 
to Rs. 5,79,16,000 during 1965-66. 


The collections under the scheme in Greater Bombay during 1975-76 
and 1976-77 are given below ;— 




(1) No. of accounts 

(2) No. of accounts opened 

(а) target 

(б) achievement 

(3) Collection— 

(a) target 

(b) achievement— 

(0 gross 





(Rs. in lakhs) 


1975-76 1976-77 

25,670 9,77,07 

55,000 80,000 

1,72,037 22,360 

8,81-00 8,80 00 
9,97-35 11,62-26 


(»■) net 


4,18-97 95.99 


The gross collection during 1984-85 was Rs. 48,76* 16 lakhs, while the 
net collection amounted to Rs. 63 - 32 lakhs. 

National Savings Certificates : The National Savings Certificates are 
issued according to Government Savings Certificates Act, 1959. At 
present, the Act is applicable to the 7-Year National Savings Certificates 
of Ilnd, Illrd, IVth and Vth issues and the National Savings Annuity 
Certificates. 

The 7-Year National Savings Certificates Ilnd, Illrd and IVth issues 
came in force on 16th March 1970 vide Post-Office Savings Certificates 
Rules, 1960 ; whereas the certificates of Vth issue came in force in 1974. 

The salient featutes of the 7-Year and 6-Year National Savings 
Certificates are shown in the Table No, 6. 


Salient Features of National Savings Certificates 
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VF 4362—29 


Lock up period (period of non-encashability) .. 3 Years .. 3 Years. 3 Years. 



TABLE No. 6—contd. 
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The 6-Year National Savings Certificates (VI and VII issues) were 
introduced on 1st May 1981. 

The gross and net collections under the 7-Year and 6-Year National 
Savings CertificatesHn Greater Bombay in 1984-85 were as follows 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Particulars 1984-85 


(A) 7-Year National Savings Certificates :— 
(1) Ilnd Issue— 

(a) gross 

(b) net 


164.55 

—83.69 


(B) 6-Year National Savings Certificates 

(1) VIth Issue— 

(a) gross 

(b) net 

(2) Vllth Issue— 


(a) 

(b) 


gross 

net 



23,426.94 

23,334.64 


A,'ill.12 
4,231.74 


Pout-Office Time Deposits into force from 16th 

March 1971) vuk Post-OffiedkYrt^b Bej^dSit) Rules, 1970. It is governed 
by the Post-Office Savings BamfcRules, 1965. 

The time-deposit accounts arelblf|fliPi^'3es, viz., 1-year account, 2-year 
account, 3-year account and 5-year account. Any person is eligible 
to open an account but the persons may apply to the post-office together 
with the amount of deposit which should be in integral multiples of 
Rs. 50. Every time deposit is made in cash or by crossed cheque drawn in 
favour of the depositor or the Postmaster. The repayment of time- 
deposit is made only on the production of the pass book accompanied 
by an application. 


The rate of interest paid to the depositor varies according to the period 
of time-deposit and is 9 per cent for 1-year deposit, 9 75 per cent for 
2-year and 10.5 per cent for 3-year deposit and 11.5 per cent for 
5-year deposit. 


The interest is paid annually and is subject to income tax. The deposits 
in 2-year, 3-year and 5-year time-deposit accounts can be accepted through 
authorised agents under the standaidised agency scheme. 


^ The in issue was discontinued in December 1980, while the IV and V issues 
in April 1981. 

VF 4362—29a 
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During 1970-71, the gross and the net collections in the above-stated 
time-deposits in Greater Bombay were the same, and amounted to 
Rs. 35,36,26,000. The following statement gives gross and net collections 
under the scheme in Greater Bombay since 1974-75 :— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 

Gross collection 

Net collection 

1974-75 

82,83-08 

75,22-36 

1975-76 

1,15,15-33 

83,01 -02 

1976-77 

52,37-57 

41,33-06 

1984-85 

4,17,59.95 

1,09,59.00 


Protected Savings Scheme : The scheme was introduced vide Rule lOA 
of Post-Office Savings Banks (C.T.D.) Rules, 1959 and Rule 11A of 
Post-Office Recurring Deposits 1^70. The objective of the 

protected savings scheme is savings of small savers, 

to provide an insurance depositor without 

any additional charge of case of 5-year cumulative 

time deposit or recurring of Rs. 5, 10, 15 and 20 

denominations opened on or a^felT 1st 1972. The accounts opened 
earlier but current on this date^ ^Ve^, ^l^o eligible. Since the 5-year and 
15-year C.T.D. accounts hav(?^^|M_ ^^bntinued with effect from 1st 
November 1973, only the existfilg"tS^Jfe)^^;^.D. accounts are covered 
by this scheme. In respect d[A^,uhts of ^s. 15 and Rs. 20 denomi¬ 
nations, the benefit is available^oiri 2nd Jime 1975 onwards. 

The rate of compound intei^?^il^i^3rity in the case of recurring 
deposit account is 9-25 per cent per annum. In the recurring deposit 
account the depositor gets income-tax-free interest upto Rs. 3,000 a year 
and wealth tax exemption on deposits up to Rs. 1'5 lakhs of interest, 
while in 5-year C.T.D. account, the depositor gets whole income-tax-free 
interest upto Rs. 3,000 a year and complete tax exemption in addition 
to general limit of Rs. 1'5 lakhs. 

Cumulative Time Deposits : The scheme came into force on 2nd 
January 1959 vide Post-office Savings Banks (C.T.D.) Rules, 1959. 
The object of the scheme is to enable depositors to provide for specific 
purpose by means of periodical deposits repayable in a lump sum 
inclusive of interest at the end of a specified period. Under this Scheme, 
deposits of Rs. 5 or any multiples thereof but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 for 
a period of 10 years can be opened. The maximum limit of total deposits 
in all the CTD accounts held by depositor during the entire period of 
accounts changes from time to time, the same from 1st February 1975 
being 1,20,000 in case of single account and double the amount 
in joint account. 
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The amount of interest earned on deposits in C.T.D. accounts is 
exempted from income-tax. The deposits are also exempted from wealth 
tax. The deposits under 10-year accounts are entitled for rebate of 
income-tax subject to prescribed limits. The 10-year accounts opened on 
or after 1st October 1979 are eligible for 6-75 per cent compound 
interest. 

The net collection under the C.T.D. scheme in 1958-59 in Greater 
Bombay stood at Rs. 3,10,000 which increased to Rs. 15,00,000 during 
1960-61, and to Rs. 74,14,000 during 1970-71 and to Rs. 75,16,000 
in 1975. 

The following statement gives statistics regarding number of accounts 
opened and amount collected under the scheme in Greater Bombay:— 

Particular 1975 1976 



(1) Number of accounts as on 1 

(2) Number of accounts 

(a) Target 
(if) Achievement 

(3) Collection (in thousand 

(a) Target 

(b) Gross 

(c) Net 


1,539 

7,500 

2,465 

2,20.00 

2,26.95 

75.16 


14,004 

15,000 

4,827 

2,50.00 

2,55.22 

67.34 


The gross and net collectioi^fl'1^4-¥S amounted to Rs. 9,55.60 lakhs 
and Rs. 5,07.15 lakhs, respectively. 


Recurring Deposits Scheme : The scheme of Post Ofl5ce recurring 
deposits (R.D.) came into force on 1st of April 1970 vide Post Office 
Recurring Deposits Rules, 1970. Under this scheme, only one type of 
account viz. 5-year account with a denomination of Rs. 5 or any 
multiple thereof can be opened. 


The deposits opened after 1st March 1983 are eligible for 11.50 per cent 
compound interest per year. One withdrawal not exceeding 50 per cent 
of the deposits is allowed after one year.. 

During 1970-71, the total number of such accoimts was 10,018 with net 
collection of Rs. 5,09,000. The number of accounts increased to 1,16,173 
in 1975 and to 1,71,406 in 1976. The number of new accoimts opened 
under the scheme in 1975-76 and 1976-77 were 55,233 and 85,312, respec¬ 
tively and the gross collection under the total number of accounts during 
the said period amounted to Rs. 1,73 lakhs and Rs. 2,71.23 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively. During 1984-85, the net collection amounted to Rs. 7,78.37 lakhs. 
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Sanchayika Savings Scheme: Sanchayika is a savings bank run by 
school-going children for themselves. The scheme was started in 1965 
with a basic idea to inculcate the habit of thrift in the minds of children 
as also to make them aware of the benefits of savings and its role in the 
economic development of the country. The scheme is entirely operated 
by the school authorities themselves. A school savings bank called 
as Sanchayika opens a single savings account in the name of the school. 

The Sanchayika accounts with effect from 1st November 1979, earn 
interest at 5.5 per cent from the Post Office savings bank. The progress of 
the scheme in Greater Bombay is shown in the following statement:— 


Particulars 

(1) Number of Sanchayikas as on 1st April 

(2) Number of membership 

(3) Collection in the year (Rs. in lakhs) 

(4) New Sanchayika formed dutjijjgthe year 

(5) Collection during the yc ^ - — 

(<■) Target ^ y. 

(//) Achievement 



1975-76 

1984-85 

166 

59 

20,165 

28,431 

5.69 

14.58 

30 

59 

0.75 

N.A. 

0.22 

14.58 


Small Savings Agencies: small savings agencies are 

functioning in order to prombt^ ^i^iopularise small savings schemes. 
The number of total agents o^‘j^T^ljl^ST)n 1 st April 1976 was 988 and 
the total collections made ttfougft l^iSf^^ount^^ to Rs. 13,10 79 lakhs 
during 1976-77. During lfj4-85.^’The%i^ber of agents increased to 
7,712 and the total collection^cif all Sgehts amounted to Rs. 2,79,43.82 
lakhs. The following savingsTfclgliiisIfS^ns and agencies are working 
at present (1984). 

(1) National Savings Organisation : It is working under the Ministry 
of Finance, Government of India. 


(2) Standardised Agency System : The system was introduced with effect 
from 1st October 1960. Under this system, authorised agents are appointed 
by the respective State Government authorities. These agents canvass for 
the sale of National Savings Certificates, Social Security Certificates and 
Time Deposit Accoimts. They are entitled for a commission of 2 per cent 
with effect from 1st July 1976 for the investments in the securities. 


(3) Mahila Pradhan Kshetriya Bachat Yojana : The scheme was intro¬ 
duced from 1st April 1972 with a view to encourage habit of thrift 
(among the households), to popularise C.T.D. and R.D. accounts and 
to raise resources for the development plans. The area savings leaders 
are authorised to secure collections every month from the households 
in C.T.D. and R.D. accoimts. The area savings leader claims commission 
for all the depositsmade through him at the rate of 4 per cent with 
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effect from 1st July 1976. The agents issue printed receipts to the 
depositors for the monthly deposits collected from them and deposits 
the amount collected at the post office. The area savings leader is 
attached to one post office and is given area of about 1,000 households. 

The agents are of two types viz., institutional agents appointed through 
the National Savings Organisation and individual agents. 

The agency is given to a woman either on a security of Rs. 100 or on 
fidelity guarantee. The number of Mahila agents as on 1st April 1975 
was 83 which increased to 1168 on 1st April 1984. These agents operated 
3219 C.T.D. and R.D. accounts up to 1st April 1975 which increased to 
13697 accounts up to 1st April 1984. The collections imder both the 
accounts in 1975-76 and 1984-85 amounted to Rs. 4-15 lakhs and 
Rs. 376.35 lakhs, respectively. 

The total incentives given to these agents during 1984-85 amounted to 
Rs. 2.61 lakhs. 

(4) Pay Roll Savings Scheme'^y^S^.i^tm was introduced in August 
1959 with an object of prpi^tm ^^^o li^itfaA savings of the employees 
and wage earners in the priva^SwtPri^^^as extended to Government 
offices in May 1962. Under t1^|j sclt?nK|& amount is deducted from 
the salary or wage bills of the w^h^W^very month and deposited in 
the post-office. The scheme is.a^fjilica^le to C.T.D., R.D., 2/3/5-Ycar 
T.D. accounts, 7-Year Nation^Sav|j||^i^ertificatcs (Ilnd issue) and 
10-Year Social Security Certifeatest;^ ; 

The group leader is cntitledjj ^-lhc reiffl|? |^sement charges at the rate 
of 2 • 5 per cent with effect fron^^tJftrfy 1^76 for this work. Number of 
groups as on 1st April 1975 std^S9^8^9,^^d the number increased to 
1020 up to 1st April 1984. 

The following statement gives statistics regarding the scheme in Greater 
Bombay for 1975-76 and 1984-85:— 


Pay Roll Savings Group 

1975-76 

1984-85 

(1) Number of groups as on 1st April 1975 

8,99 

1,605 

and 1984. 

(2) Membership in old groups .. 

1,42,328 

8,46,566 

(3) Collections in old groups (Rs. in lakhs) .. 

2,91-27 

11,87-55 

(4) New groups formed in the year 

121 

143 

(5) Membership in new groups .. 

20,870 

57,898 

(6) Collection (Rs. in lakhs)— 

(0 Target 

2-60 

j- N. A. 

(»■) Achievement 

24-43 


(5) Public Provident Fund Agency System: The Public Provident Fund 
Agency System was introduced with effect from 1st November 1969. The ■ 
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authorised agent is entitled for commission at the rate of 1 per cent on the 
amount at the time of opening the public provident fund account and 
at the same rate on all subsequent deposits into such accounts during the 
tenure of the agency provided that the accounts in question are not 
transferred to places outside the area of operation of the agent. The 
agency of the public provident fund agent is for three years or it can be 
for a lesser period also. The total collections under this scheme in 1975-76 
and 1984-85 were Rs. 55 lakhs and Rs. 2143.88 lakhs, respectively. 

Unit Thist of India: Unit Scheme, 1964 : The scheme was introduced 
by the Union Trust of India, a statutory public sector investment 
institution with effect from 1st July 1964. The sale of ‘ Units ’ through 
post-oflSces was started from 1st July 1966. 

The scheme attracts savings of the people through the sale of its units 
under diffcreut schemes. These savings are then invested in the shares 
and debentures of good companies for the benefit of unit holders. Income 
from these investments after j^0^^-the expenses of the Trust, is 
distributed to the unit holders unnWUy^^kidend. 

The face value of a unit is 10, Tl^^fefication for purchase of units 
should be in multiples of l^units. The'|units can be purchased from 
offices of the Unit Trust, br^^S^jjbf ntost of the commercial banks, 
branches of selected co-operative all head post offices and depart¬ 
mental sub-post offices. The children’s gift plan are sold by 

the offices of Trust and braMtSes^f S^eefed co-operative banks; while 
the imits for unit linked insur^ce plan reinvestment plan are sold 
only at the offices of the TrusiTaad'^coma^cd offices of the Trust, respec¬ 
tively. The rate of dividend declared t^affng 1982-83 was 13‘50 per cent 
per annum. 

Income by way of dividend up to Rs. 3,000 exclusively from Units is 
exempted from income-tax (1984). This is over and above the existing 
exemption limit of Rs. 7,000 for income from Units and other specified 
categories of investments. Investment up to Rs. 35,000 in Units is totally 
exempted from wealth tax. This is also in addition to the existing exemp¬ 
tion limit of Rs. 2 65 lakhs for investment in Units and other specified 
categories. 

Unit Scheme, 1976 (Capital Units) : The scheme was introduced on 
January 1st, It is primarily oriented towards achieving capital growth. 
The face value of each unit is Rs. 100 and the units are sold in multi¬ 
ples of 5. The actual sale and purchase price however, varies from 
time to time according to market value of the port-folio. The difference 
between the sale and repurchase prices varies between 8 and 10 per cent. 
Investments in these units enjoy the same income-tax and wealth tax 
exemptions as applicable to the units under the Unit Scheme of 1964. 
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Savings Bank Prize Incentive Scheme : The Scheme was introduced 
in 1973 by the Central Government to popularise Post-Office Savings 
Bank and to provide incentive for postal savings. 

The account holders, who have kept a balance of not less than Rs. 200, 
which qualifies for interest for the months of December to March are 
eligible for participation in the draw for prizes which takes place in 
January and July every year. In each draw of prizes 11,116 prizes are 
distributed throughout the country. The first prize is of Rs. 2,50,000; 
five second prizes of Rs. 1,00,000 each; 10 third prizes of Rs. 50,000 each; 
100 fourth prizes of Rs. 10,000 each; 1,000 fifth prizes of Rs. 500 each; and 
10,000 sixth prizes are of Rs. 50 each. In all, the prizes worth Rs. 32,50,000 
are distributed in each draw. 

A code number for each account eligible to participate in the draw is 
given by the post-office in which the account stands. 

A prize under this scheme is treated as income for the punpose of 
income-tax and is therefore liable to^income-tax. In respect of prize- 
money exceeding Rs. 1,000 dedpt^nW .income-tax is made at source 
at the rate of 33 per cent of • 

Persons having single or jopt’ewcounts or accounts in the name of 
minors are eligible to participate^^ itt^his,^heme. But, public accounts, 
security deposit accounts, sanchayika acpcmnts and provident fund, super¬ 
annuation fund and gratuity fuhdacoopnts in post-office savings bank are 
not eligible for participation in thissbheilte.^ccounts which have not been 
operated upon, during the past ax ^ears anOiave been actually treated as 
‘ silent accounts’ by the post-dffice are notd ijible for inclusion in the draw. 
No account holder is eligible one prize in each draw. 

INSURANCE 

Historical Background: Sir John Child, the then Governor of Bombay, 
was instructed by the Court of Directors to constitute an insurance 
office in the Bombay Island. In 1793, the Bombay Insurance Society was 
set up in Bombay by a few well-known European merchants. 

The general insurance system on modem lines was started in second 
half of the 19tli Century and the famous ‘ Triton ’ was set up in 1850 to 
undertake general insurance business. In 1834, the ‘ New Oriental ’ was 
established and in 1871 some prominent citizens of Bombay started the 
Bombay Mutual Life Assurance Society. The society was not very keen 
on extending its operations for several years after its formation and it was 
left to the Oriental Government Security Life Assurance Company 
Limited, the first proprietary life insurance office to be formed in India, 
to expand the business in an organised maimer throughout India and 
abroad. A few years later, a few such life insurance companies such as 
Bharat and Empire companies were established. 
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In 1874, the famous ‘ Oriental ’ was started and it gave a real impetus 
to the insurance business in India. Its success was mainly due to its econo¬ 
mic and sound management. In 1881 there were 107 insurance companies, 
of which 38 dealt with fire, 22 with life and 47 with marine insurance 
in Bombay. During 1892-1900, a number of Indian insurance firms were 
established. But the number of Indians continued to patronise foreign 
concerns as they were considered to be more sound than Indian firms. 
In 1909, Bombay contained 34 fire insurance companies, 33 life insurance 
companies and 55 marine insurance companies. Companies whose head 
offices were in Bombay numbered 7 and most of them transacted business 
in life insurance. The local life insurance companies were, the Indian 
Guarantee and Securityship Association, established in 1872 with 
a nominal capital of Rs. 5 lakhs; the Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Company, Ltd., which started business in 1874; the Mutual 
Provident and Guarantee Socieljjc'iitd., established in 1885; and the 
Empire of India Life Ltd., which commenced 

business in 1897 with an autf Rs. one crore. 

During the early part of |j^^^^eu^^ntury (1901-1918), the cult of 
‘ Swadeshi ’ led to the promotion of a. Stoner of Indian insurance enter¬ 
prises. Legislation was also c^aateSi fb?! insurance during this period. 
The First World War gave a fu^^ep||in&tjjs to Indian insurance business. 
The life insurance business 6 was to the tune of Rs. 23 

crores. Insurance compani^^‘.^)n‘^tj;^..Aj,^' China and Germany also 


started their operations in Indl 
In 1919, the New India In^ 


SSr^was started by Tatas first for 


general insurance and later in 1929 for life insurance business too. Lalji 
Naranji and Manu Subedar promoted the Jupiter General Insurance Co. 
During 1920 to 1939, a number of insurance firms were established by 
the Indians and the insurance business experienced a boom; well-known 
among these were the Vulcan, the Laxmi and the New Insurance. There 
were number of institutions in Indian insurance business, and high 
rebates, excessive commissions and increased operation expenses became 
the order of the day; therefore the first comprehensive legislation was 
enacted covering all branches of insurance and check the evils in the 
business. 

• A number of organisations such as the Life Insurance Council and the 
General Insurance Council were established under the Act. The first 
one was dissolved after nationalisation but the General Insurance Council 
is in existence. 

The Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1912 was the first piece of 
legislation, which was later amended in 1928, This was substituted by 
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another Act viz., Indian Insurance Act passed in 1938 in order to intro¬ 
duce sound business practices in India. The same was further amended 
in 1941, 1942, 1944, 1946 and 1948. 

The immediate impact of the war was to reduce the insurance business 
from Rs. 43 crores in 1939 to Rs. 33 crores in 1940. But the confidence 
was restored and during 1941 and 1945, 25 new life insurance offices were 
established. Except inflation period, the insurance business showed 
a considerable increase. New insurance firms such as Devkaran Nanjee, 
Trinity Mutual, Jayabharat and Ajay Mutual were floated during this 
period, and the business of foreign concerns declined during 1939 
and 1951. 

It was in the wake of the freedom movement that such companies as 
the New India, the Jupiter and the Laxmi came into existence. A further 
spurt in the formation of new companies was witnessed during the 
World War II when inflationary pressure tended to swell the volume of 
insurance business in the countr^-W^th a view to establish a closer 
watch in the matters of manj^^$iitf«iaYesiment of funds and expendi¬ 
ture of insurers, Government-asfaSAtIfiaa department of Insurance under 
the authority of the Controller 0 Eml 6 &^' and enacted the Insurance 
Act of 1938. This Act was ext^^ely-'^rtMinded in 1950 when further 
controls in the interest of poItcf^'hSilSbM were introduced. 

Interlocking of business and ms’uflaiiw finance increased the concen¬ 
tration of economic power inf a ^Q^^^J!J| 3 rKls. In 1945, Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir Committee was apf^iht^: ip^^^mine the conditions existing 
in Indian ijtsurance busincss ^iTJie ■ conu ffittec concluded that the 
interlocking of bank and insu!^lice"'flrimce was most injurious to 
national economy. The legislatSft^l^fiPSisis of the committee’s report 
was undertaken in 1950. 

A few companies including Central India Insurance were formed 
during the period after Second World War, but mostly the life insurance 
business had started consolidating its position. 

1951-1956 : Even though during the initial period of the First Plan, 
the increase in the insurance business was not significant, but during 
the entire plan period, there was a substantial increase in business. 
The staff and group insurance schemes were introduced. The life 
insurance business during the period was growing even though no new 
business units were established. The non-Indian offices were declining 
in importance. Life insurance was an important capital formation 
agency during 1955. 

1956-1965 : The historic decision of nationalisation of life insurance 
in India was declared on 19th January 1956 by the then Fiitance 
Minister which affected 154 Indian insurance firms, 16 non-Indian insurers 
and 75 provident societies. 
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By the Life Insurance (Emergency Provisions) Ordinance 1956, the 
management and control of life insurance business in India including 
foreign business of Indian insurers and the Indian business of foreign 
insurers was vested in Central Government and thus business in life 
insurance passed from the private sector to public sector. This was the 
first step towards complete nationalisation of life insurance business in 
India, a step never attempted anywhere in the world before on such 
a gigantic scale and which opened a new chapter in the history of Indian 
insurance. A comprehensive legislation was introduced shortly afterwards 
and resulted in the enactment of the Life Insurance Corporation Act of 
1956. 

Nationalisation aimed at widening and deepening all possible channels 
of public savings and mobilising these savings more effectively to finance 
development plans. 

On September 1, 1956, the Lijc-Ip^urance Corporation of India was 
established and took over t^entire as&cts.and liabilities of life insurers 
in India. From 1957, there the new business in India 

as well as outside India. But the, inflationary trend in the economy did lead 
to an upward trend in the Life Insurance Corporation. 

By the end of the Illrd Five^|^^®^i^insarance consciousness spread 
significantly in the country. Aboiiti "topper cent of new life policies were 
issued to persons participatinj^Jn|i|i|nn^ for the first time. A number 
of new schemes were intrAlhc^ lby|^e¥^orporation such as group 
and joint saving insurance, sli ^^tty i n'g’gcj ymes or collection of premium 
through the post-offices. The’^oiptriiiTOn also actively supported the 
house building activities throupilfiietiftltisurance policies. 

In 1958, number of proposals for life insurance in Greater Bombay 
stood at 73,779 and the same increased to 94,510 in 1959. The sum 
proposed in 1958 was Rs. 40,94,33,681; and the same increased to 
Rs. 51,48,37,717 in the following year. Number of policies and sum 
assured also showed an increase in Greater Bombay as follows:— 



Number of Policies 

Sum assured (Rs.) 

1958 

66,996 

37,27,00,572 

1959 

84,045 

45,95,77,783 


Structure and business of Life Insurance Corporation : The Life 
Insurance Corporation of India, was set up in 1956 to take over the life 
insurance business of all the insurance business in India. In 1964, 
it entered the field of general insurance. The capital of the Corporation 
is wholly provided by the Central Government. The head office of the 
Corporation is in Bombay and there are five zones with their zonal offices 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and Kanpur. 
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The Corporation is managed by the Board of Directors. The policy 
directives are issued by the Government of India, and it is interpreted by 
the Board of Directors. The policy is applied by the executive committee. 
It also co-ordinates and controls the functions of different departments. 


Network of offices of the Corporation : On the eve of nationalisation, 
there were 245 private insurance companies operating in the country; 
that covered nearly 97 centres. The prospects of expansion of business 
remained fairly limited prior to the nationalisation as the erstwhile 
insurers were mainly interested in catering to the needs of urban populace 
where insurance business was profitable and therefoie interior rural 
centres were neglected. The nationalisation witnessed a shift in the out¬ 
look of the general populace, in their way of thinking and spread of life 
insurance came to occupy the foremost importance. As a result, a large 
number of offices were opened to undertake the life insurance business. 
The growth in its activities can be seen from the following statistics:— 



Year 


1956 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1976 


In 1981-82, the 
the Greater Bombay district for 


Bombay division, of which 
vere as follows:— 


Number of 
Sub-offices 


Greater Bombay 62; Thane 8; Raigad 2 and Goa 5, The depart¬ 
ments of training of agents, salary savings scheme, and gioup insurance 
and superannuation, are also located in Bombay. 


The area-wise branches of Life Insurance Corporation in Greater 
Bombay during 1981-82 are shown below :— 


Area 


Number of 
branches 


Fort 

Dadar 

Sandhurst Bridge 

Goregaon 

Ghatkopar 

Vikhroli 

Bandra 

Santacruz 


24 

4 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
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Area 


Number of 
branches 


Malad 1 

Andheri .. 1 

Kurla .. .. 1 

Borivli 1 

Mulund 1 

Chembur 1 

Nariman Point .. .. .. 7 

Churchgate .. 1 

Kandivli 1 

Khodadad Circle .. 2 

Ballard Estate .. .. .. 3 


Agency Force : An agency und fjajms^a link between the Corporation 
and its policy holders. There lakh agents on the roll of 

the Corporation in 1956, theniilp^rt.^^|&te;^gents was, howevei, small. 
There was, however, dropout"|k/t^e totaJi^mber of agents for various 
reasons, the principal among '-them .,heing%e inability of quite a large 
number of part-time agents to djo n%Mfii|i||hum quantum of business laid 
out by the Corporation. ? V 4 v 

The strength of life insurar^ag!ents''TTF^eater Bombay area is given 
below :— 


As on 




Number of Agents 


3lst December 1956 

16,105 

30th April 1960 

7,626 

31st March 1968 

12,327 

31st March 1976 

12,542 

31st March 1982 

8,683 


Out of 8,683 total agents in Greater Bombay in 1981-82, 6 were crorepati 
agents who undertook a business of Rs. 697.41 lakhs. 

Career Agents : The Career Agents Scheme was launched in 1972 to 
attract educated youth towards life insurance business. These career 
agents have made sizeable contribution to business production. The LIC 
started this Scheme in the beginning at 13 centres in the country, by the 
end of 1976, the strength of these centres rose to 38 including Greater 
Bombay. Besides there were eight direct agents in Greater Bombay 
district in 1975-76. 
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Development Officers : Besides the agents, the LIC gets business 
through the Development Officers appointed for the specific purpose. 
Since nationiilisation of insurance the Development Officers play a pivotal 
role in recruiting, guiding, and supervising the agents. The LIC had 4830 
Development Officers in 1958 in the country with an average business per 
Development Officer of Rs. 6-5 lakhs. The number incieased to 7698 
during 1975-76 along with the average business per Development Officer 
which amounted to Rs. 23 ■ 6 lakhs. There were 50 crorepati Development 
Officers in Greater Bombay in 1981-82 whose individual new business 
was more than one crore of Rupees. The strength of Development Officers 
in Bombay division and in Greater Bombay area during the same period 
was as follows :— 


Year 

Bombay 

Greater Bombay 

Division 

District 

1958 

304 

N.A. 

1975-76 


547 

1981-82 .. ' 


449 


Progress of New Business : business of the Life Insurance 

Corporation at the time of natfcaalis^tjoh in terms of sum assured was 
Rs. 1,48*5 crores. The variousijpe|Lsit^sjidopted since nationalisation 
resulted in a spectacular ind^e-jifi'^‘ijii^ividual new business as in 
1975-76, the Life Insurance Corporation qqftipleted a new business of 
Rs. 21,16 *30 crores under indtvi^^ assdmnce and Rs. 32,69 04 crores 
under group insuiance making 53,85.34 crores. The relevant 

figures for the Bombay division and for the Greater Bombay area are 
shown below;— 


(1) Bombay Division 


Year 

New business 
in teims of 
policies 

New business 
in terms of 
sum assured 
(ordinary 
assurance) 

(Rs. in crores) 

New business 
in terms of sum 
assured (Group 
insurance and 
superannuation 
scheme) 

(Rs. in crores) 

Average sum 
assured per 
policy 
(ordinary 
assurance) 
(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1956 

68,776 

33-45 

3-76 

4,863 

1965-66 

1,44,723 

1,05-80 

15-65 

6,229 

1970-71 

1,41,609 

1,81-46 

45-38 

9,612 

1975-76 

1,80,939 

2,22-43 

1,68-36 

12,293 
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(2) Greater Bombay 


Year 

(1) 

No. of 
proposals 
(2) 

Sum proposed 
(Rs.) 

(3) 

No. of 
policies 
(4) 

Sum assured 
(Rs.) 

(5) 

1958 

.. 73,779 

40,94,33,681 

66,996 

37,27,00,572 

1959 

94,510 

51,48,37,717 

84,045 

45,95,77,783 

1965-66 

N.A. 

1,03,84,11,269 

1,30,210 

1,00,33,57,371 

1967-68 

N.A. 

1,03,32,48,426 

1,06,280 

97,95,74,101 

1975-76 

.. 1,62,262 

37,62.76,500 

15,600 

36,60,16,200 

1981-82* 

.. 3,27,345 

6,28.77-37 

1,54,980 

2.29,04-76 


♦Figures of Rupees for the year 1981-82 are in lakhs. 


Business under Salary Savings Scheme ; The salary savings scheme was 
implemented with efifect from 1st September 1966, on an experimental 
basis in some of the offices ^tu^led in Bombay. Subsequently the 
Government extended it tg^^^'^i^ndvclass IV government servants 
working in all the throughout the State of 

Maharashtra. 



In 1969, tlie salary savinjS^^fe^^v^ finalised with approximately 
3,800 firms/institutions in Grfamfti^^ay and the number of policies 
secured under the scheme fromA% tetitiployees of these fiims/institutions 
was approximately 3.5 lakhs^y^^ iiwkk. 

The progress under this ^iejp.duf^T974-75 and 1975-76 in Greater 
Bombay was as follows 



?P7^t-75 


1975-76 



Number of 

Sum 

Number of Sum 


policies 

assured 

policies assured 



(Rs. in lakhs) 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Greater Bombay 

53,900 

40,35-5 

51,263 38,55-07 

Bombay Division 

66,487 

4,48,41-21 

62,997 46,34-40 


Business under Group Scheme : The following statement gives the 
business of group scheme by G and S Department (Group Insurance and 
Superannuation) completed, through branch offices in Bombay division 
and also in Greater Bombay area during 1975-76 ;— 


Division/District 


Number of Number of 
Schemes Lives 


Sum 

assured 


Rs. 


Annuity 

per 

annum 

Rs. 


Ptemium 

income 

Rs. 


Bombay Division 272 30,117 36,30,24,921 2,48,364 1,70,72,740.78 

Greater Bombay 262 27,740 35,04,70,726 2,48,364 1,62,87,019.71 
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First Premium Income : The statistics of first premium income for 
both the Bombay division and Greater Bombay branches are given 
below :— 


_ First Premium (1975-76) 

Division/District sSarT^viiiiT 

savings scheme scheme 


Bombay Division .. 7,20,26,983 22,01,994 7,42,28,977 

Greater Bombay 6,65,46,259 18,59,904 6,84.06,163 


During 1975-76, the Corporation introduced a special policy known 
as the Grihalaxmi Policy designed to provide life-long security for the 
housewife. The main feature of the policy is that while the husband who 
is the proposer pays the premium, the wife is the beneficiary and a trust 
in her favour is created under section 6 of the Married Women’s Property 

Act. The plan provides return of^^wemia to the proposer if the bene- 

. 

““ ^EXCHANGE 


ficiary dies before the age. 


The Stock exchange is an'Ss^i'jfi^^J^itstituent of capital market in 
any economy and provides the julmsf^ture for economic democracy 
combined with planned econdm^ci Ae^^elopment. It provides a market 

s^The origin of the stock market 


place for the purchase and ; 
therefore goes back to thei^pm^ w|lH\lf6puritics representing title to 
property or promises to payl ggrc first issu ed and made transferable from 
one person to another. At the^it^^^S^g f^ teenth century, the East India 
Company was the dominant ^'^^hSmused to transact business in its 
loan securities. By 1830, due to considerable increase in the volume of 
business in loans as well as in corporate stocks and shares, the business 
in Bombay was transferred in the shares of commercial banks like the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank, the Chartered Bank, the Agra Bank, the 
Oriental Bank and also the old Bank of Bombay. The shares of cotton 
presses were one of the prominent shares in Bombay brokerage. 


Between 1840 and 1850, there were about 6 brokers recognised by both 
the banks and the merchants, with an entry of late Mr. Prcmchand 
Raichand as a broker in 1849-50, the trade of brokers came into promi¬ 
nence. Within a short period he monopolised the broking business in 
shares, stocks, bullions and partly exchanges and held all the strings of 
business in his own hands. The display of that brilliant financial strategy 
by him broking business in shares as well as in the best gilt-edged 
securities of those days crowned him as the “ Napoleon of Finance”. 


Prcmchand’s career attracted many other men into the field and by 
1860, the number of brokers increased to 60. 

VF 4362—30 
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In 1861, the American Civil War broke out and it totally stopped the 
supply of cotton fromU.S. to Europe, resulting in the cotton famine 
which at large led to unlimited demand for Indian cotton available in the 
largest quantity in Bombay Presidency. The large exports of cotton were 
paid for in bullion which poured in Bombay from Liverpool in the shape 
of silver and gold. Out of the total imports, bullion which amounted to 
Rs. 85 crores between 1861-62, and 1864-65, Bombay alone absorbed 
Rs. 52 crores giving an average of Rs. 13 crores per annum. 

The import of this large amount of bullion was an addition to the wealth 
of the city and served as fresh capital for a number of new ventures such 
as banks and financial associations, trading, cotton cleaning, pressing 
and spinning, hotel companies, shipping and steamer companies, etc. 

During the ‘Share Mania’ of 1861-65, the number of brokers increased 
to 200. The first vital spark of speculation authority and wealth was 
kindled by Asiatic Banking Corporation originally named as the Bombay 
Joint Stock established in end of American Civil War, 

a disastrous slump follow^^ndic^^^^^despread desolation. 

The depression was lon^ih^^vere"^! the ‘Share Mania’ had the 
important and lasting efre(& sil^ liquid capita], 

and establishment of regulai%iarket ii^ecurities which helped at large 
to make Bombay the chief c^fre of_ffiibney and capital market. 

It was in those troubled 1868 and 1875 that btokeis 

organised an informal assod^til^i 4(1^ Wally on or about 9th of July 
1875, a few native brokerytesMyed forming an association in 
Bombay for protecting thei^ti*ade!--i'Key also thought of providing 
a hall for the use of the meAiSfeU dE^uch association. An indenture 
was executed on the 3id of December 1837, constituting the articles of 
exchange and the stock exchange was thus formally established in Bombay 
under the title of ‘ Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association ’, 

In 1876, when the stock exchange was constituted, the entrance fee 
for a non-member was Re. 1 and the number of members on the list was 
318. The commerce and industry thus again came into prominence, credit 
was restored and prosperity was regained in Bombay with the establish¬ 
ment of the cotton industry, the building of new docks, and the extension 
of railway routes for transport of goods. The stock exchange played an 
important part in these developments. 

The stock exchange thus channelled the flow of investment into stocks 
and gilt-edged securities and materially helped Government and also 
trade and industry. Over almost a hundred years, during which the stock 
exchanges have existed in the country, through their medium, the 
Central and State Governments have raised crores of rupees by floating 
public loans. 
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As the exchange grew in size, so did its accommodation. The premises 
taken on hire in 1874 on Dalai Street were given up when what is now 
known as the Stock Exchange old building situated at Dalai Street was 
acquired in 1895. The brokers’ hall was thrown open on the 18th January 
1899. In 1928, the premises were further extended by acquiring from the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation for Rs. 5 lakhs the adjoining plot of 
land abutting on Apollo Street and flanked by Dalai Street and Hamam 
Street. 

The stock exchange at Bombay has continued to expand in size and 
in its stature and influence. It is not only the oldest stock exchange but 
also the oldest trade association in the country. It is one of the voluntary 
non-profit making associations. 

In the earlier formative years, the stock market passed through 
many turbulent phases such as share mania in 1861-65, coal boom in 
1904-1908, bank failures in 1913, the First World War boom, the Post- 
World War slump in 1923-24, and ^the spate of corners in 1921-25. 
The Bombay share market^tWJnted ji^T^ntinuous trend of evolution 
with emergencies gradually ,r$cm^i^-a^^^hort intervals such as Wall 
Street boom and crash of 191^, .^^Mj^fiomic Depression of 1931-32, 
Currimbhoy Cotton Mills 1933, steel boom of 1937, 

Second World War crisis of iS^ll^ond World War boom and 
post-war slump of 1946-47, Coratoc^i^ .markets crisis of 1952-53, and 
Equity boom and Chinese a^^icjiQg^.ergency of 1962-63. 

The Bombay Stock Exchmfee jSyas i^^^ised on August 31, 1957 on 
a permanent basis, describa ^sva vplupl ^y non-profit making associa¬ 
tion. Its membership in ?l^^5?^as 501 and the entrance fee 
(card value) was Rs. 17,500 'i^ftflftftrSfijiship deposit of Rs. 20,000 and 
aimual subscription of Rs. 15. 

There is no distinction between the jobbers and brokers on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange. A member can act as a jobber or a broker though when 
he is busy on his account, he has to give a different contract note. Under 
the Securities Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1956, seven stock exchanges 
have been recognised in the country. The pattern of regulation under the 
Act is that of unitary control. The Bombay Stock Exchange (1875) is one 
of them; others are those in Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, 
Indore and Delhi. The rules, by-laws etc. have been made uniform for 
all the exchanges. 

The Bombay Stock Exchange which is more popularly known as the 
‘Dalai Street’ has been granted permission on a permanent basis. The 
firms cannot be the members of the stock exchange in their own right. 
Individuals and partners, and if there are other stock exchanges in the 
city, those can be the members of the stock exchange. If an individual 
is denied membership an appeal can be made to the Government whose 
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decision is binding on the recognised stock exchange. Some of the stock 
exchanges are companies limited by guarantee or public limited companies 
under the Companies Act. But in Bombay and so also in Ahmedabad, the 
stock exchange is in the nature of a private club and the president is 
a whole-time salaried official. It is not registered under any Act. 

The general administration of the stock exchange is entrusted to 
a committee, which in Bombay is known as the governing board. There 
are three sub-committees for conducting the routine business of manage¬ 
ment; they are, the arbitration committee, the defaulter’s committee and 
the listing committee. The rules and bye-laws for the general conduct of 
business are framed by the stock exchange authorities and approved by 
the Government. Now they arc more or less uniform in all the stock 
exchanges and conform to the rules framed by the Government under the 
Securities Contracts Regulation Act, 1956. Forward trading is permitted 
on the basis of fortnightly settlejpej^s in Bombay and on the Bombay 
market, there are a large on the forward list—as 

many as 74, while in Calcu|t&^^«f^Jf;^^!^c clearing house at Bombay 
is managed by the Bank Calcutta, Bombay has the 

largest number of listed shaf^,4 thou|Si^tton textiles and bank shares 
do predominate. 

* ’ ' i ' ' 

The jobbers on the Bombay jlcSblt ^Change are known as ‘ Taravani- 
walas’ as they are said to take aS^^tfilK^am of the business. This group 
helps to maintain a broad aiid- actiy^riuukht, but they also, it is stated, 
accentuate the fluctuations The members also employ 

clerks for help and they are Teg^ferM^ s authorised clerks; there are 
about 1,200 clerks In Bombay iibelfexMninge. They help in the transaction 
of business of the members. The trading on the stock exchange takes 
place during stipulated hours. The bids are oflered loudly and there 
is lot of noise around. A large gathering of members and authorised 
clerks for trading, is the feature of Bombay stock exchanges, as there is 
a large number of transactions, involving crores of rupees on these 
exchanges. There are fluctuations in the prices and yields of stocks 
and securities and they reflect the economic as well as non-economic 
changes in the economy. The taxation and the economic policies of the 
Government get reflected in these changes. There was the post-Korean 
war boom in the market followed by a crash in 1952, which was tided over 
smoothly. There have been no serious payment crisis for several years 
recently. The increase in the number of listed scripts, the controls imposed 
by the Indian Companies Act, and the declining role of the managing 
agents have restrained the speculative activities on the market. Small 
investors are entering the market and the role of Government institutions 
such as L.I.C., Unit Trust of India is becoming more significant. The 
Stock Exchanges themselves have been making an effort to restrain 
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over-trading through a system of margins which is in vogue in Bombay 
stock exchange. Here it is operative in respect of ‘ badla ’ transactions 
only i.e. transactions which are canied over to the next settlement. There 
is the margin money which is to be deposited with the clearing house 
and is not returnable until the settlement day of the following clearing 
i.e., it is retained for about three weeks or so. Further the members of 
the Bombay stock exchange are required to submit every day a statement 
of outstanding business in respect of a few highly speculative scripts, 
and the president of the exchange has a right to call for additional 
margins from any member if there is a marked increase in his outstanding 
business or the president may ask the member to liquidate a portion of 
his outstanding business. Thus the stock market authorities as well as the 
Government arc making an effort to restrain the speculative activities 
on the market. The Reserve Bank of India also through it’s controls, 
restrains the flow of credit to the stock market and the speculative and 
cornering activities of the members. On the whole, the record of working 
of the stock exchanges has been satisfactory. The stock exchanges have 
provided continuous market to, a^^ng volume of securities. They have 
also contributed to the growth-5f investment habit, particularly in the 
urban areas. The speculativ^actmty on the stock exchanges is not 
execs sivc and serious paymentjCtisi^^J^not been experienced. Through 
stringent listing requirement, thgl ha\^^ Raised the standards of company 
reporting and established v^^dfiil e'dkTi|ffl ctices as regards new capital- 
issues. The Government offlnciia,; tfirwgh the Securities Contracts 
(Regulation) .\ct has formu1^4'a a M.inbej >^f provisions for the regulation 
of stock exchanges. A separate’^'^bn Called the Stock Exchange Direc¬ 
torate under the Ministry of Kfis^een established. It has it’s main 

office in Bombay. The Government has its representatives on the governign 
bodies. Through this representation and the functioning of the Reserve 
Bank of India, efforts have been made to evolve suitable measures 
for checking excessive speculation and developing sound share market 
practices on the stock exchanges. 

Trading in the securities is carried out at the market, generally through 
the agency of the stock-brokers. The private securities are listed on the 
stock-exchange and the member brokers are allowed to deal only in these 
securities. The transactions in these shares are mostly spot transactions; 
delivery and payment are completed after the contract is made. The 
stock-markets are thus the organised markets for securities and as in case 
of exchange of commodities at the market, they are also subject to basic 
influences of demand and supply. The stock exchanges ensure the 
liquidity of capital and the evaluation of securities and direct the flow of 
savings into the most productive form of enterprise. On the market, 
genuine speculation has the role of forecasting the real value of the 
investments, and this is carried out through forward trading. 
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There are two types of securities dealt on the stock exchange :(i)proprie- 
torship securities which include the ordinary shares, the preference and 
deferred shares; and (»)creditorship securities, i.e., debentures, gilt-edged 
stocks etc. Here the rates of interest as the return on the securities are 
fixed. On the stock exchange, the new issues of securities are floated 
largely through the prospectus. Under the Securities Contracts Act, 
a company is eligible for an oflacial quotation on the stock exchange if 
at least 49 per cent of the issued capital is offered to the public for subscrip¬ 
tion in the first instance. The balance, through the stock-broker may be 
financed by associates and friends or the institutional investors. The 
underwriting of shares is also resorted to for ensuring the success of the 
issues offered to the public. The industrial finance institutions perform 
tins function of underwriting. 

The brokers, jobbers and authorised clerks are the persons who transact 
on the stock market. They are cl^sifiad into bears and bulls—the former 
operating on the expectation of afnltiivpri!;^s.and the latter on the expec¬ 
tation of a rise in prices of siicu:rifi^,/T|fe' )6riansactions in shares are done 
on the floor of the exchangej^lf^ iS^Mace of great commotion and 
hectic activity. The floor is div^i^S^p aMmber of separate booths, one 
for each particular security whereTwt'^OTCSs in that script is transacted. 
The transactions on the ‘floor’ df4he e;i^hange are done by word of mouth 
and no contract is signed whotthls is struck. The broker notes 

down the transaction in a srtiaH pad the details. After the day’s 

transactions, the authorised ‘g lerfc enters p m transactions in the books 
maintained in the office with tlw dltailS Ss well as the brokerage charges. 
Next day the contract notes sent to the client. The shares 

can be bought for cash—described as delivery contracts or the purchase 
transaction and can be settled within a prescribed period and they are 
described as forward deals. Forward deals are allowed only in few 
selected scripts which are generally very active and broadly held. The 
transactions in forward deals can be carried over by purchase or sale to 
the next settlement through what are known as 'badla' transactions. 
There are also option dealings known as ‘ Teji~Mcmdi ’ operations on the 
stock exchange. The option means the right to choose; it may be single 
or double i.e., both for the buyer and the seller—^whether to take or not 
to take up the shares within the prescribed specific period which is usually 
of three months. There are the ‘put options’ where the striking price is 
the current market ‘ bid ’ price plus a sum of contango (carry over) interest 
on the value of the share calculated, over the period of the option. In 
case of a ‘call option’, it is the current market offered price plus interest; 
the cost of option is called the option money and its magnitude depends 
mainly on the nature and marketability of the security and the current 
market conditions. Options provide a ‘ hedge ’ against price fluctuations. 
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The option price would be a form of insurance against a rise and the 
investor would be in a protected bear position. The Securities Contracts 
(Regulation) Act has legally prohibited option dealings but on the Bombay 
stock exchange (and so also at Calcutta stock exchange) unauthorised 
‘Teji-MandV business does take place. 

The transfer of securities on the stock exchange is affected through 
a ‘ deed ’ of transfer between the one and the other holder, by a formal 
agreement duly stamped and signed by both the buyer and the seller. 
This is transferred to the register of shareholders maintained by the 
companies. Bearer shares can be transferred through delivery but such 
shares are very few on the Indian Stock Exchange. The process of registra¬ 
tion involved in these transfers create a long delay and inconvenience 
to the operators on the stock market. With a view to overcoming this 
difficulty, a system of ‘blank transfers’ has been devised on the stock 
exchange, and has become an important part and parcel of stock exchange 
mechanism. A blank transfer is j^tfatf^er deed wherein the buyer’s name 
is not entered or is left bl^n^'^.'^t^e^^ransfer form can be pasted 
quickly. This system of blai(^r4ftM^^^d to encourage speculation 
as the delivery becomes simpSij and mere is also the saving of stamp duty. 
It assists 'badla' transactionsijt^Hla^ommon form of securing a loan 
against the collateral securit^ oT^iiHjarB. But by facilitating forward 
business, the system of blank fransfirAehcourages excessive speculation. 
It also facilitates manoeuvringyb^ai^jial control over companies by 
concealing the identity of tlm re^hql^rjMThe Atlay Committee in 1924 
had recommended the totfcabolition of blank transfers and a sharp 
reduction in the stamp duty on transfers. The Morrison Committee in 
1936 made a similar recomrhemfindS^ The Securities Contracts Regu¬ 
lation Act empowers the stock exchanges to make bye-laws for the 
regulation or prohibition of such transfers. The Indian Companies Act 
of 1951 also has provisions for prohibition of such control of companies 
through the blank transfer transactions. The blank transfers, under 
this regulation cannot be kept open for more than a year if the company 
pays the dividend annually or for more than six months in case of com¬ 
panies declaring half-yearly dividend. The reduction in stamp duty on 
transfers in 1955, has also discouraged such transfers. 

Listing of Securities : There are certain standards or listing require¬ 
ments set by the exchange and the company has to agree to certain terms 
and conditions laid down. The governing body of the stock exchange 
is responsible for granting permission to the company to have it’s scripts 
traded on the exchange. The main object of listing is to provide a mea¬ 
sure of safety in dealing, to the investors and is an indirect safeguard 
against imscrupulous manipulations. Listing does not necessarily mean 
the soundness of the company which has to be ultimately judged by the 
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investor. Generally, the shares of the large companies are listed on the 
stock exchange, after informal discussion between the representatives of 
the company and the stock exchange authorities. The Securities Contracts 
Regulation Act, 1956 contains certain provision in respect of listing of 
securities on the stock exchange. It empowers the Government to compel 
a public limited company to have its shares, bonds, debentures listed, 
even by fulfilh'ng the conditions which are prescribed by the stock 
exchange. A company which has been refused a quotation of its shares 
has a right of appeal to the Central Government which has the power to 
change the decision of the stock exchange. Certain provisions are 
imposed on the stock exchange by the Act. 


The stock exchange conducted a survey* of 515 companies listed 
in Bombay in 1968-69. It covered 90 per cent of the total number of 
companies and 95 per cent of the total equity capital quoted in Bombay. 
According to the survey theseil J]^nfe^ies had 18-60 lakh book share¬ 
holders in 1968-69 as againsfc^jf^WSS^feg^shareholders as per an earlier 
Stock Exchange survey co‘''^^^jg4^^^&ties out of 300 companies 
listed in Bombay in 1961. 


The following statement and ||f^e'il^b. 7 reveal the findings of the 
stock exchange survey in Bomfiay W ii'96’8-69 


Size of Holding 




N. 0. 

holders holders 

cleared non- 

clcared 

Amount 

No. of Total 
share- Amount 
holders 

Small 

(Below Rs. 20,000) .. 

98-67 36-86 98-96 

27-30 

98-86 

30-44 

Medium 

(Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000) 

0-88 6-70 0-55 

4*19 

0-66 

5-01 

Large 

(Rs. 50,000 and above) 

0-45 56-44 0-49 

68-51 

0-48 

64-55 


100 00 100 00 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


• Profile of Stock Exchange Activity in India, published by Bombay Stock Exchange, 
1970. 
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Category of owners 



Percentages 



Cleared 

Non-cleared 

Total 

1. Individual 

. . 

7-28 

15-90 

13-05 

2. .Toint-stiDck-companies 

•• 

12-70 

26-57 

22-00 

3. Financial institutions 


22-16 

19-73 

20-79 

(a) Unit Trust of India .. 

» . 

1-73 

1-41 

1-75 

(6)L,IC. .. 

• 

11-25 

6-49 

8-73 

(c) Banks 

. 

7-35 

2-80 

3-65 

(d) Others .. 

•• 

1-83 

9-03 

6-66 

) 

4. Others 


0-08 

0-13 

012 


The stock exchange survey* 
panics was even more favourabjii 



62-33 


55-96 


it the position of cleared com- 
if big shareholders. 


The ten highest holders oove^ -by ifiejfstock exchange survey had 
43 per cent of the total paid-up eqmty capital of cleared companies as 
against 62 per cent in the cas^ofE 5 [»;^leared companies. L.I.C. was 
found to be the biggest among the shareholders with a holding of about 12 
per cent of the total capital of cleared companies as against six per cent 
in the case of non-cleared companies. The survey also revealed that the 
percentage of total paid-up capital of cleared companies was 13 in 
the case of joint-stock companies and seven in the case of individuals 
as against 27 and 16 respectively, in the case of non-cleared companies. 


The growtli and development of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
from 1946 to 1979 is given in Table No. 8. The same also gives the 
market pattern of stocks listed on Bombay Stock Exchange. 


* Stock Exchange Official Directory, Volume 2, 1984. 
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(c) Banks .. 13-57 5-39 14-38 2-80 27-95 3-65 

(toothers .. 4-60 183 46 40 9 03 51 00 6 66 

(4) Miscellaneous .. 0 20 0 08 0*69 0 13 0-89 0 12 










Growth and Development of Bombay Stock Exchange, 1946-79 
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The table shows that over the years from 1946 to 1979 the number of 
listed companies quoted in Bombay went up by 738 and the corres¬ 
ponding number of listed stocks by 1,338. The paid-up value of listed 
stock simultaneously increased by Rs. 22,97 crores. 

In 1971-72, on the basis of total assets, nine of the 20 bigger companies 
in India were quoted in Bombay, four in Calcutta, four in Delhi, two in 
Ahmedabad and one in Madras. On the basis of net worth, eight were 
quoted in Bombay, six in Calcutta, four in Delhi, and one each in Madras 
and Ahmedabad; while on the basis of total gross sales, eight each 
were quoted in Bombay and Calcutta, and two in Delhi and one each in 
Madras and Ahmedabad. 

The structural pattern of listed stocks is outlined in Table No. 9. 


TABLE No. 9 

Structural Pattern of Listed Stocks at Bombay Stock Exchange 


Particulars 


;,;4As on 31st (As on 31st 

B^ember 1969) December 1979) 


No. of companies listed . 

No. of stock issues listed— 

(0 Total •• 

{Hi) Preference 

(iv) Debentures . 

Paid-up Capital (Rs. in Crore^^^i^ 

(it) Preference 
{Hi) Total 

Debentures amount outstanding (Rs. in Crores) 

Total capital employed (Rs. in Crores) 

Market value of capital employed (Rs. in Crotes)- 
(/) Equity 
(h) Preference 
{Hi) Debentures 
(iv) Total 

Average per company (Rs. in lakhs)— 

(/) Share capital 
{it) Total capital 
{Hi) Market value of total capital 

No. of companies on the cleared list 


7,83'75 
1,11'97 
8,95-72 
1,18-70 


12,68-55 

1,02-10 

1,14-75 

14,85-40 


27,40-37 

2,29-59 

29,69-99 

5,03-59 


10,14 42 34J3.30 


45,60-54 

1,83-91 

4,79-28 

52,23-73 
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The class'Wise pattern of listed stock issues in Bombay Stock Exchange 
as on 31st December 1979 was as follows :— 


Number of companies listed.. .. 935 

Equity, preference and debentures .. .. 45 

Equity and preference .. .. .. 315 

Equity and debentures .. 23 

Preference and debentures .. . 

Equity only .. 546 

Preference only .. 1 

Debentures only .. .. 5 


The overall denomination pattern of listed stocks in Bombay is shown 
in the following statement:— 


(As on 31st December 1979) 


Equity 


Preference 


Denomination 

(Rs.) 


1 

2 

5 

10 

25 

50 

75 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

5000 

Others 


No. of 
stock issues 
listed 


1 

7 

730 

12 

24 

1 

232 

2 



Stock Ts 


No. of 
units 
issued 
(in ’000) 


1.19,4!^^f;^T!'^ 



16,49,29 


88 


Debentures 


No. of No.of 

stock units 

issues issued 

listed (in ’000) 


3 55,45 

1 9,50 

1 3,43 

30 50,99 

5 2,72 

61 13,17 

12 3,61 

5 23,53 


Total .. 1,015 1,49,13,09 466 2,21,68 118 1,62,40 


Table No. 10 shows the industrial pattern* of listed stocks in Bombay 
stock market. 

On the basis of number of companies, the groups of chemicals, dyes 
and pharmaceuticals, refineries and plastics stand first. 

*Present Position of the Stock Market in India, 1980, Published by the Stock 
Exchange, Bombay. 
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TABLE 

Industrial Pattern of 

As on 


Industry 


No of slock 
No. of issues listed 

Companies-—- 

Total Equity Prcfc- Dcbcn- 
rence tures 


Paid-up Capital 
listed ^in Crs. Rs.) 

Equity Prefe- Total 

reoce 


Banks 
Insurance 
Investment and 
finance 


3 3 3 


7.42 .... 7.42 


.43 69 41 


10 18 54.75 


2.95 57.70 


Trading 

9 

Electricity 

11 

Transport ., 

14 

Coal Mining 

1 

Other Mining 

2 

Cement 

14 

Potteries, tiles 

16 

Paper and 

Hardboards 

61 

Cotton textiles 

64 

Jute textiles 

2 

Synthetic Fibres, 
wool 

33 


It 9 1 



14.83 

0.50 

15.33 

29-95 

5.10 

35.05 

60.90 

1.17 

62.07 

0.65 

0.10 

0.75 

1.13 

0.07 

1.20 

58.99 

3.46 

62.45 

14.13 

0.66 

14.79 

123.83 

10.15 

133.98 

116.34 

10 04 

126.38 

4.96 

0.33 

5.29 

120.20 

13.18 

133.38 


Electrical equipment 

70 

112 


sfl 

3 

91.26 

5.79 

97.05 

Iron and Steel 

I 

5 

1 

1 

51.44 

16.40 

67.84 

Aluminium 

3 

8 

3 

3 

2 

44.24 

6.43 

50,67 

Metals and Products 

131 

234 

143 

78 

13 

142.34 

13.63 

153.97 

Transport equipment 

26 

53 

27 

19 

7 

102.76 

6.71 

109.47 

General Machinery 

48 

86 

54 

26 

6 

65.34 

4.91 

70.23 

General Engineering 

5? 

86 

62 

17 

7 

70.30 

4.12 

74.42 

Chemicals Pharma- 

121 

193 

133 

51 

9 

396.78 

24,37 

421.15 

ceuticals. 

Sugar and Breweries 

33 

58 

34 

23 

I 

34.27 

4.85 

39.12 

Food Products 

29 

52 

35 

11 

6 

30.32 

1.72 

32.04 

Tea Plantations 

13 

14 

14 



31.49 


31.49 

Other Plantations 

7 

12 

7 

5 


2.10 

0.48 

2.58 

Tyres and Rubber 

15 

27 

17 

8 

2 

42,07 

2.48 

44.55 

Products 

Miacellaoeous 

108 

161 

115 

42 

4 

162.84 

11.09 

173.93 

Total 

935 

1609 

1025 

466 

118 

1875.63 

150.69 

2026.32 
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No. 10 

Listed Stocks at Bombay 

31st December 1979 


Total Market Value of Average per 

capital capital (in Crs. Rs.) company (in Lakhs Rs.) 

employed--- 

(in Crs. Ra.) Equity Prefe- Deben- Total Share Total Market 

reiice tures Capital Capital Value 


.... 

7.42 

18.39 



18.39 

247 

247 

618 

198.88 

256.58 

56.15 

1.58 

194.38 

252.11 

134 

596 

452 


1.00 l(i.33 

27.24 62.29 

62.07 
0.75 
1.20 
62.43 
14.79 

3.40 137.38 

14.17 140.55 

.5.29 

14.90 148.28 

3.27 100.32 

15.00 82.84 

12.00 62.67 

19.79 175.76 

25.42 134.89 

5.75 76.00 

13.42 87.84 

6.15 427.30 


0.75 

39.87 

27.98 

4.20 

0.54 

32.72 

118 

120 

99 

7.20 

39.24 

66.29 

1.30 

6.41 

74.00 

110 

135 

255 


31.49 

47.24 



47.24 

242 

242 

353 


2.58 

3.58 

0.22 


3.80 

36 

36 

54 

3.55 

48.10 

54.20 

2.22 

3.17 

59.59 

297 

320 

397 

21.38 

195.31 

295,33 

9.74 

21.38 

326.45 

161 

180 

302 

393.27 

2419.59 

3527.26 

124.37 

377.11 

4028.74 

217 

259 

431 



Debentures 
(io Crs. Rs.) 
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The Bombay Stock Exchange has contributed in the aggregate more 
than Rs. 4 crores to the State exchequer during the period 1947 to 1969. 
The average annual revenue collected from the stock exchange by the 
State every year from 1947 to 1969 has exceeded Rs. 17^ lakhs. 


The mean of the index numbers of the daily average turnover, computed 
on the basis of the number of working days in each clearing according 
to the number of shares was about 97 in 1965, 92 in 1966, 82 in 1967, 
63 in 1968 and 71 in 1969. 


The annual volume of turnover by value was the highest in 1951. The 
plan period of 1961-65 witnessed a hectic market and the most active 
period. 

Clearing Houses'. The enormous task of settling the thousands of 
transactions entered into on the stock exchange during each settlement 
period is done through the ‘ clearing house ’. It works on the same 
principles as the bankers’ clearing ho^use. The actual physical turnover of 
cash and movement of share^r^^^^ ^u cgd^to the minimum by the elimi¬ 
nation of all the intermediari^n^j^tmfe|i& transaction during the given 
accounting period. The pim^^^Ero^^tract deal with the clearing 
house to which they submit purchases and sales 

over the account period and net balances of securities and 

money. This system is very cor^epbi^t to'the members, and covers a large 
volume of transactions. The t^iuiiiue of clearance is the most 

complex part of stock exchange%#tittett 5 |linvolving the statement of all 
individual transactions and ^teir qubtafioti^n terms of settlement prices 
and the make up prices. YeHiy^phy»«^mbour involved in a multipli¬ 
city of deliveries is reduced to by means of clearing. 


On the Bombay Stock Exchange, there are certain procedures laid down 
for clearance. The last day of business, which is usually a Friday, is the 
day on which all transactions are either to be closed or carried forward 
to the next settlement. The badlas are arranged on this day. The new 
account commences on the following Monday. The last day for delivery 
on which all securities are to be delivered to the clearing house is usually 
the fourth or fifth day following the badla day. The pay-in-day which 
is the eighth or thenineth day following the badla day is the day on which 
all cheques are to be deposited in the clearing house, together with a list 
of the payments due or receivable. The pay-out-day is the day on which 
cheques are issued by the clearing house in favour of the members having 
credit balances; this is generally the second or third day following the 
pay-in-day. 


Government Securities Market-. This market differs from the share 
market on the basis of absence of risk and uncertainty as regards dividends 
or the capital. It is popularly known as the gilt-edged market. Further the 
investors are mainly institutions rather than individuals, the commercial 
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banks, the L.I.C,, the State Bank of India and the Provident Fund 
authorities are the important holders of government securities. Reserve 
Bank of India is an important holder as well as the predominant 
operator on the market through its open market operations, issuing the 
new floats, it takes up a proportion of the loans. Stock-brokers are 
important m the buying and selling of government securities on the 
market. The transactions are large in magnitude and the bulk of the 
business is handled by a relatively small number of brokers. There are 
other large number of small brokers but their total business is very small. 
The bulk of business is carried out by the Reserve Bank of India’s 
brokers who number 30 in all the three important centres: Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 


The Government securities market is not an auction market like the 
share market. The average size of the transactions is large so that each 
purchase and sale has to be negotiated, though there is keen competition 
among the brokers and the joMietS. la> way there is an element of com¬ 
pulsion, as institutions are, i^jhjjest a part of their assets in 

government .securities, and'^ d^^i^^^^the Reserve Bank of India 
dominate the functioning oi Reserve Bank of India 

operates in all securities, shorty*^makes its policy broad and 
flexible. Lately, the State Governi^n^ purities are also entering the 
market as their number has beep /ast tiring. 

As in the share market, brpk^siiyl'ajfeaji^mportant role in the buying 
and selling of government securities. TOeid aite some brokers who specia¬ 
lise in government securities "hilt since feaifsactions in government secu¬ 
rities are of large dimensions, business in these securities 

is handled by a few brokers. Yet the market is specialised and competition 
is strong. The specialised financing institutions do a good job of bargain 
hunting and generally obtain ‘fine’ quotations. The Reserve Bank of 
India, of course, acquires a large stock from the new issues of 
Government and uses them for its open market operations. 


The objectives of its open market operations varied from time 
to time based on the existing economic situation and the trends in the 
money and capital markets. Yet by and large, these operations have not 
assumed the role of a fuU-fledged instrument of credit policy. They have 
been used in India more to assist the government in its borrowing opera¬ 
tions and to maintain orderly conditions on the market, than for influen¬ 
cing the cost and availability of credit. The objectives of what is called 
grooming the market, such as acquiring securities nearing maturity to 
facilitate redemption and to make available on tap, a variety of loans to 
broaden the gilt-edged market have been more prominent in the conduct 
of the open market operations. On the whole, these operations have been 
consistent with the monetary policy of the Reserve Bank and avoided 
VF 4362—31 
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violent fluctuations in the gilt-edged prices. They have enabled the Reserve 
Bank to keep in close touch with the market and fill the gaps in demand 
and supply with a view to broaden the market. 

The Reserve Bank’s operations on the market are largely conducted 
in Bombay, though some transactions do take place in Calcutta and 
Madras. The Reserve Bank has no direct representative on the market 
but functions through the approved brokers. The Bank does not publish 
either the particulars about the various loans it is prepared to buy or 
sell or the rates of it’s dealing. The brokers are verbally informed of the 
changes in this respect. The rates of sales and purchases are fixed in the 
light of the prevailing conditions in the market. Sometimes the mere 
announcement of the rates is sufficient to produce the desired effect 
on the market. Generally the Bank is an outright buyer in near-dated 
securities and an outright seller in new issues and long-dated loans. 
In addition, the Bank undertakes switches which are generally from 
shorter dated to longer datejJ^c^^^Tlj'S’.J’olicy of switches is intended 
to help the shifting pref^^^j^^^fci^fearket and to establish and 
maintain a harmonious 

BU^p^RADING 

India has been traditionally ^pyra^^er bulh'on trading. In Bombay, 
the organisation of the bullio| jfr^dfe^vplved out of a few small shops 
on the Sheikh Memon Stre^o^J^ert^^g was done under the open 
skies. Gold and Silver wcr^dfeaft in hyjT^r merchants who imported 
bullion and distributed all o’«6ji&[e^qoiihtry through shroffs and bankers. 
All these transactions were haseerm TcWoms and largely carried out 
verbally due to the high standard W uii^rity observed by the business¬ 
men in the forward market. The trading was on the basis of monthly 
settlements and fortnightly clearings, and the trade was a very flourishing 
one. 

During the First World War period, the volume of business increased 
rapidly and there were heavy fluctuations on the bullion market. There 
was an acute shortage of silver between 1917 and 1920. From 1917, the 
Government took over all the imports of gold and silver and released 
them ih the market. Attempts were made to organise the trade and to 
evolve rules for the settlement of business. Seven leading silver merchants 
in Bombay took the first step to put the bullion trade on an organised 
scale by establishing the Silver Merchants’ Association, a loosely-knit 
organisation. It formulated the rules for settlement of business and the 
working of the market. Bazar Merchants’ Association was formed in 
1920, but was replaced by Bombay Bullion Exchange Limited in 1923. 
After the war the trade in gold and silver expanded rapidly and Bombay, 
being the nearest eastern port for the West, was the chief centre for the 
marketing of bullion both for the internal and external trade.The bullion 
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prices starttsd rising after the Second World War and the same trend is 
still continuing. 


The Bombay Bullion Exchange Ltd. is the largest exchange in India. 
The Exchange was a public limited company with a share capital of 
Rs. 102 lakhs divided into 200 shares of Rs. 5,000 each. These shares 
were held by about 138 persons when the Exchange went into voluntary 
liquidation in 1947. The board consisted of 12 directors elected by the 
share-holders, one-third of them retiring by rotation. Besides the share¬ 
holders, there were trading members who had no share in management 
but were permitted to enjoy all the trading facilities. Trading members 
were of two calegories, ordinary members who paid an annual sub¬ 
scription of Rs. 251 and associate members who paid Rs. 151 per year. 
There was a committee electee* by the shareholders known as the 
merchant’s t.t<rnmittee and this committee with the board of directors 
managed the business on the exchjah^e. The board of directors had 
special powers, pertaining to tenders etc. The merchants’ 

committee was mainly an Most of the prominent 

bullion merchants of Bombaji^iM^ls^jf^-'as members. The exchange 
had a building of it’s own 
and other facilities. 

j . ^ , 

Clearing House .—The exchan^esMeStkh^ljshed the clearing house in 1936 
for the settlement of forwaitf^i^IsjSi^is facilitated the issuing of 
delivery orders which had toi^.pTs«,d pn^om party to party and also 
avoided the risk of making ia ca^ It also provided safeguards 

against frauds and false represen ta^^^ t ^m^ bers for collection of dues. 

The exchange also framed elaborate rules and bye-laws to regulate 
forward trading in bullion. These have established certain sound practices 
and customs. The outstanding transactions known as badlas in case of 
cornering, carried a compensation of Rs. 3'50 per unit of 100 tolas in 
case of silver, which lessened the temptation of speculation and 
cornering of silver or gold. The trade practices and precedents, the ruling 
and decisions of the board, and the judgements and orders of the courts 
of law made the rules of governance of the market more perfect. 


offices, safe deposit vaults 


The outbreak of the Second World War in September 1939, led to a 
complete disoi-ganisation of the market and violent fluctuations in prices. 
The price of gold shot up from Rs. 34 per tola in March 1938 to Rs. 44 in 
May 1940 and Rs. 90 in May 1943. There was a ban imposed on the import 
of bullion and the exports were brought under the control of the Reserve 
Bank of India. An attempt to control the forward trading in bullion was 
made in 1943, when under the Defence of India Rule 90C, the Govern¬ 
ment prohibited all forward contracts which did not provide for delivery 
of bullion wilhin a specified period. These restrictions were removed 
VF 4362—31a 
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after the war, in January 1946 and forward trading in bullion was again 
freely resumed. 

By 1947, apart from the Bombay Bullion Exchange Limited, the following 
two more associations were conducting forward trading in bullion, though a 
large part of the trade still was conducted by the Bombay Bullion Exchange. 
(1) Marwari Chamber of commerce;—This organisation was mainly 
interested in the trading of oil-seeds and wheat, but as forward trading in 
these commodities was prohibited during the war, the Chamber started 
trading in bullion. It had 203 ordinary members, 77 associates and 3 
special associates. The membership fee was Rs. 75 for ordinary, Rs. 51 
for associate and Rs. 15 for special associate members. The board con¬ 
sisted of 25 directors elected by panels of shroffs, commission agents and 
brokers. The chamber also maintained a clearing house. (2) East India 
Chamber of commerce:—It was incorporated in 1934 and since 1944, 
it has been doing forward trading in bullion in units smaller than permit¬ 
ted by the Bombay Bullion Xijnited. It was therefore known as 

‘ Tukada Bazar ’. There were^M^^jit^febers. The board of directors 
consisted of not less than ra^^nof^n^^''than 21 directors. Clearings 
were weekly and units of 25 tolas for gold and 700 for 

silver. There was a trading h^ huimblswarate clearing house. 

In May 1947, the Govern meet,Vfic^bay appointed a cabinet commit¬ 
tee to examine the various to forward trading in bullion. 

On the recommendations of Ad commftfee^e Bombay Forward Contracts 
Act, 1947 was enacted. i^ult for\|(4rd bullion contracts entered 
outside the recognised associaffSSr^t^^eclared illegal. The committee 
also suggested a single asso<Sfl5ii^ f€irH;onducting forward trading in 
bullion. The Bombay Bullion Exchange was not very willing to reconsti¬ 
tute itself on the lines suggested by the committee for the absorption of 
the smaller units. So in June 1948, a small committee consisting of the 
representatives of the Bombay Bullion Exchange Limited, the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce and the East India Chamber of Commerce was 
constituted. The committee submitted a draft memorandum to the 
Government of Bombay, which was approved by the Government. 
On the basis of this memorandum and the suggested articles of the asso¬ 
ciation, the Bombay Bullion Association Ltd. was incorporated on 17th 
September 1948 as public limited company under the Indian Companies 
Act. The Bombay Bullion Exchange went into voluntary liquidation and 
its assets were taken over by the new Association. The Government of 
Bombay and later the Government of Maharashtra supervised the 
regulation and control of forward trading in bullion by the Bombay 
Bullion Association from 1947 to 1960 when the Government of India 
took over the regulation of this trade. The Government of India on the 
recommendations of the Forward Markets Commission recognised the 
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Bombay Bullion Association Limited on 26th October 1960, and the 
Forward Contracts Regulation Act, 1952 was made applicable to the 
association, under the supervision of the Forward Markets Commission. 
The Association, with it’s highly developed organisation carried out 
it’s policies of regulation and control smoothly. However certain 
problems had developed in this trade. 

For the past many years, a steady upward trend has been persisting in 
bullion prices, created by the scarcity of supplies and the rising demand 
created by inflationary trend. The bulls have therefore dominated 
the market. Some strong speculators have been resorting to the cornering 
of stocks; the bearers by their behaviour have aggravated the situation. 
As a result, there have been frequent crises on the bullion market. The 
authorities of the Association who tried to resolve the crisis did not get 
sufficient co-operation from the members. The bullion market could be 
manipulated for the personal^nds few speculators to the detriment 
of the bullion trade as a whole’and^fjke cbst^Biers at large. The association 
has been endeavouring to smoothly and steer it out 

of difficulties with the co-oper^^^fe^i^^aders and the Government. 

Forward trading in bullion iT^^wi^spread. It means a contract to 
buy or sell a specified quantity qi^ajl^ty of bullion at an agreed price at 
a future date. The prices are (j;g£felD^^^||tbe expectations of the buyers 
and sellers which in turn ar^fluencediby^ultiple internal and external 
factors. Badla transactions which mean .carrying over the outstanding 
transactions from one settlera^i^l^ tjie^ext settlement are common. 
When the price quoted in the current settlement is lower than for the next 
settlement it is described as sidha badla, if it is higher it is known as 
ulta badla. These badlas attract graded automatic margins of steep 
progression payable by traders at the rates prescribed, depending on the 
magnitude of fluctuations and badla differences. If there are idle funds 
available, bankers and financers who want to earn interest enter the 
market and provide the funds for badla transactions and these 
transactions are described as VyaJ-badla as interest charges have to be 
paid on these funds. The return on these funds is 9 to 12 per cent. 

There are certain types of contracts entered into by the traders, teji- 
mmdi, fatdk, jots, gali, which are considered to be illegal. Since the 
Bombay Forward Contracts Control Act, these forward transactions are 
controlled by the Government and certain regulatory provisions are 
included in the Act. The unit of forward transactions in gold was 250 tolas 
and in silver 1 bar weighing 2,800 tolas. They are effected every month and 
generally there are twelve settlements during the year (except when there 
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is an additional month, Adhik Mas) and arc settled on the 15th day i.e. 
Pournima of the month. The board of the Association can fix the 
days for settlement. The rules about the delivery, purchase price, tender- 
able bullion and auction are all framed by the board. The forward trading 
is imder the supervision of the Forward Markets Commission. The 
Commission examined all aspects of the question of forward trading in 
bulUon in the country, and suggested it’s continuation on the basis of it’s 
large volume and the long tradition in this business. It suggested that the 
trading should be limited to a few cities in the country including Bombay 
where both silver and gold forward trading should continue. So the 
Bombay Bullion Association continued functioning under the supervision 
of the Commission. There are the bye-laws of the Association regulating 
the business hours of trading unit, contract period, settlement of business, 
etc. The functionaries on the forward market are many. The Choksies 
are the wholesale dealers in They were the importers 

earlier and now also hold lar^£t<^^^f bjifl^. Shroffs or the indigenous 
bankers act as middlemen 'rotv^i^^th^^oksies and the upcountry 
dealers. There are the specula^4.^kd*deal^n their own, and the brokers 
who enter the market on beha^^f i^fr't^ents. The jobbers buy and sell 
at narrow prices and square uji t^ |hipi^ outstanding business at the end 
of the day. They minimise thej^^:| s^gj-niarket and import liquidity. 
Jewellers and jari makers ar^^^large'tj^chasers of bullion for their 
professional work. 

Spot Trading : The produclfon^^^^^^ld and silver in India is 
relatively small. Yet the demand foruullion is very large. Ready trans¬ 
actions are effected over the counter against cash payment and the trading 
is done either directly by the public or through the dealers. Standard 
marked bars (called lagdies) of standard fineness are available in the 
market. The trade is based on the confidence that the clients have in the 
seller. The spot market is constituted of Choksies i.e. the wholesale 
dealers, the retail dealers, the goldsmiths, the brokers and the commission 
agents. The market is well organised, and the prices are widely known. 
The bullion market is spread all over the coimtry. The largest and the 
best organised is the Bombay Bullion Market, as Bombay is the chief 
distributing and entrepot centre for bullion. Bombay also gives the 
facilities for refining and assaying, and from all over the country the 
bullion comes here for being melted, refined and cast into commercial 
sized bars. Distribution of bullion throughout the country is done through 
Bombay. The vast and prosperous population of Bombay, the large 
numbers of jewellers, dealers and artisans have made Bombay the centre 
of this large established trade. 
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BILL MARKET SCHEME 

The absence of a well-developed bill market has been considered to be 
a serious lacuna in the money market. This limited the scope for 
short-term investment by the commercial banks. 

Sale and repurchase of bills was limited in value. So to popularise 
the use of bills and develop the bill market, the R.B.I. in January 1952 
introduced a bill market scheme under Section I7(4)C of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act. This section enables the R.B.I. to make advances 
to scheduled banks against security of usance promissory notes or bills 
drawn or payable in India and maturing within 90 days from the date 
of advance. Under the bill market scheme the scheduled banks woulp 
convert the demand promissory notes obtained by them in respect of 
loans, overdrafts and cash credit granted to them into usance promissory 
notes maturing within 90 days and to lodge such usance promissory 
notes with the Reserve refinance. The minimum 

limit for an advance whj^ifc bankycould^take from the Reserve Bank 
of India at any one tiin^^^^^^I^'erae was in the first instance 
Rs. 25 lakhs, and each ind^dusd-^l ^^dered by the scheduled banks 
to the Reserve Bank of In'Stf^l^^Vances would not be less than 
Rs. 1 lakh. During the first ye^ ’pf lire operation of the scheme, it was 
confined to the scheduled banj^^ith^j^osits of Rs. 10 crores or more 
on 31st December 1951. 

In 1953, the scheme was extended to^tieduled banks having deposits 
of Rs. 5 crores or more prpyi^ed.^t^€yl]were in possession of a licence 
granted by Reserve Bank of India. The advances to banks were to be 
made at 0 5 per cent below the bank rate, and this was in order to 
popularise the scheme. A further inducement was that half the cost of 
the stamp duty incurred in converting demand bills into time bills was 
to be borne by the Reserve Bank of India. The objective of the scheme 
was to popularise the use of bills on the money market. Advances of the 
Reserve Bank of India to scheduled banks under the bill market scheme 
increased from Rs. 81 crores in 1952 to Rs. 3,23 crores in 1965-66. 

In 1954, the scheme was extended to all licensed scheduled banks 
and the minimum amount which could be borrowed was reduced to 
Rs. 10 lakhs, and the minimum amount of each individual bill tendered 
as security was lowered from Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 50,000. Thus the 
advances rose from Rs. 66 crores to Rs. 1,48 crores. By 1956, with the 
increasing use of the scheme, the R.B.I. removed the inducements of 
bearing cost of the stamp duty and the lower rate of interest. The rate of 
interest charged was 3 - 5 per cent. The Reserve Bank of India reserved the 
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right to vary the rate of interest charged at its descretion. The eficctive 
rate of interest was 4 per cent and this was the common rate for all the 
advances to the banks from the Reserve Bank of India. When the bank 
rate was raised to 4 per cent in 1957, the stamp duty on usance bills was 
reduced to 50 ps. per 100 rupees and the minimum amount which can be 
borrowed was reduced to Rs.5 lakhs. Even then the borrowing imder the 
scheme was costlier than that against the government securities. 

In 1958, for restraining the reliance of the banks on Reserve Bank of 
India under the scheme, for the busy season, the credit limit was reduced 
to 50 per cent ofthc previous year’s level and the period of the availability 
upto the end of May 1960 instead of for the whole year. In October 1958, 
the scheme on an experimental basis for one year was extended to export 
bills, the minimum amount of advance being Rs. 22 lakhs. Reserve Bank 
of India agreed to bear half the cost of stamp duty on the usance pro* 
missory notes and the interest ratet^cMtigeable was 4 per cent. The scheme 
was liberalised in 1959. The that could be borrowed 

was lowered to Rs. 1 lakh of India further agreed 

to bear the entire duty on the notes lodged with it as 

security. 

In 1960, the penal rates were |n4:^d^(ed by the Reserve Bank of India 
to restrain the credit expansiiqH| |ol^ , theVfitomcrcial banks. The three 
tier rate system was introducro\r^l0i,^^’,the Reserve Bank of India 
was liberal in sanctioning limhs IptBdBr the b id market scheme to meet the 
genuine credit needs of indus try g^ "*Tr^e. Special larger credit was 
provided on bills to the sugar an J jiue^Ills. Refinancing facilities and 
additional quotas under the scheme were provided to the banks providing 
advances to small scale industries and co-operative banks. Similarly for 
export finance, under the export scheme, advances were given on the 
individual usance promissory notes. Again on 23rd March 1963, Reserve 
Bank of India introduced a new scheme viz., ‘export bill credit scheme’. 
The advances under the scheme increased from Rs. ir8 crores in 1963 
to Rs. 26'69 crores in 1964. Thus the bill market scheme did encourage 
the use of bills which are known as self liquidative instruments on the 
money market. 

With the policy of selective credit liberalisation of the Reserve Bank of 
India, the bill market scheme was extended to the food procurement and 
allied activities by Government agencies. The scheme was revived in 
November 1955. Under this, the banks were eligible for refinance from 
Reserve Bank of India at the bank rate without limit in respect of supplies, 
packing credits to exporters and advances to State Governments, their 
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agencies and Food Corporation of India for procurement, storage and 
distribution of food-grains. But this amount of refinance was to be taken 
into account in computing the net liquidity position of the bank which 
determines the cost of Reserve Bank of India accommodation for all 
other purposes. Thus the bank’s availability for such finance is limited. 
But the refinance under the bill market scheme against advances to 
State Governments, their agencies and Food Corporation of India for 
food procurement, storage and distribution as were in excess of the 
maximum level of such advances in 1965 were excluded, and this was to 
help the State in its food policies and to enable the banks to satisfy the 
seasonal demand. But the amount of facilities sought by the banks in 
the busy season of 1966 was small, but this was partly due to the small 
demand for credit in 1966 and so the smaller reliance of the banks on 
Reserve Bank of India’s advances. Banks were also afraid to borrow 
more under lie scheme because o^s ioipact on their net liquidity position. 
Yet the scheme has become a^gipMltte^^ture of the credit system in the 
country and has given the money market. The 

advances under the scheme and there is a hopeful future 

for the bill market. The c^j^^e^-Mnks can raise the necessary 
resources for meeting the mortga^ii^f^ne needs of trade and industry 
without the need for their securities. This provides the 

scope to the banks to exten^^m^^cm^s to the rural areas and the 
small customer in the urba^ 'a^E^.r JV ^.- 

The bill market scheme waslfttended i®nly for the development of the 
market and lin increase in the Iv^li&iiej^ bills. But the new techniques 
of overdraft adopted by the conunercial banks and the decline in the use 
of bills in financing trade have reduced the need for a wide bill market, 
which was traditionally an important part of the money market in 
Western countries. With the nationalisation of commercial banks, the 
supply of credit by the commercial banks tends to be rather productivity- 
oriented than security-based and also limits the scope for bills and the 
bill market in India. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES 

The modern joint-stock companies have evolved from purely proprie¬ 
tary or partnership type of concerns of the past. The joint-stock company 
as it exists today is a more stable and suitable form of business organisation 
through which instability and risk involved in the business of a single 
individual or a partnership concern can be reduced. Under joint-stock 
company, a number of merchants come together and share the risk 
jointly. 
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The joint-stock companies were for the first time registered according 
to the Act XLIII of 1850 and afterwards they were regulated by the Act 
VI of 1882. 

Since 1876, the number of companies in Bombay and their capital have 
steadily increased in consequence of the natural expansion of the city 
and its trade interests. The same is revealed from the data given in the 
following statement :— 


No. of Nominal Paid-up Average 
Year companies capital capital number of 

companies 

(Rs. in lakhs) (Rs. in lakhs) registered 

annually 


1875-76 

75 859 

536 


1885-86 

■■ 

802 

14 

1895-96 


880 

14 

1905-06 

■■ 

1303 

14 


The number of registered co^p^nilpsjfarther increased to 308 during 
1908-09. Out of 308 companie^i^^ W^jmills and presses, 97 trading 
companies, 18 banking and ujfenraSw'''COT^^ 8 land and building 
companies, 7 mining and quyryipiSpihp^ies, 3 sugar manufacturing 
concerns, 2 ice manufacturingc!S!S^s-,"TOe tea and planting company 
and three others. The nominal ofnft the 308 companies together 

amounted to about Rs. 29 crores, whereas the total paid-up capital 
amounted to Rs. 19 crores. Besides, at the close of 1908-09 the number 
of companies limited by guarantee in Bombay city was eight, of which 
six were insurance companies. 

In the absence of records regarding the companies in Bombay city 
from 1908-09 upto 1957-58, it is difficult to trace the gradual evolution 
of joint-stock companies for that period. The year 1958-59 recorded 
a further increase in the number of joint-stock companiesin Greater 
Bombay, and the same stood at 4,156. Of this, the highest in number 
were the companies engaged in trade and finance as the same stood at 
1,679 with the total authorised capital of Rs. 277 crores and paid-up 
capital of Rs. 97 crores. Of the remaining number of 2,477 joint-stock 
companies, 890 were the companies engaged in the processing and 
manufacture of metals, chemicals and products thereof, 428 in the 
processing and manufacture of foodstuffs, textiles and leather products; 
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and 502 in processing and manufacture not classified elsewhere. Besides 
in 1958-59, there were 275 companies engaged in personal and other 
services; 117 in construction and utility services; 90 in community and 
business services; 71 dealing in transport communication and storage; 
64 in mining and quarrying ; and 40 in agriculture and allied activities. 


The joint-stock companies are divided into two kinds viz., the private 
limited companies and the public limited companies. The Indian 
Companies Act of 1956 describes a private company as one which 
restricts the right to transfer its shares, if any, limits the number of its 
members to fifty and prohibits any invitation to the public to subscribe 
for any shares or debentures of the company. The Act further lays down 
that no company, association or partnership consisting of more than 
20 persons shall be formed for the purpose of carrying on any other 


business that has for its object the acquisition of gain by the company, 
association or partnership, or by j^’mdividual members thereof, imless 
it is legistered as a compai^"|R^^*^Ss|ration is made compulsory 
for these companies. 

The number of joint-stoc|:^coih^^^n Greater Bombay in 1967, 
1971 and 1976 is shown belo^^^^^^^»^^W 


ipanies limited by 


- - 

Companies and associations 


lot for profit 


Public 

— u,.l.. 

Private 

Total 

892 

4133 

164 

12 

5201 

908 

5408 

183 

16 

6515 

1206 

7623 

202 

32 

9063 


During 1975-76, Greater Bombay accounted for about 88 per cent of 
the total joint-stock companies in the State. On 31st March 1977, there 
were in all, 9,588 joint-stock companies registered in Greater Bombay 
and the same accounted for 88 percent of the total of 10,895 in the State. 
As against this, the number of registered joint-stock companies in India 
stood at 48,057 and the number of companies in Greater Bombay 
accounted for about 20 per cent of the total in India. Out of9,588 registered 
joint-stock companies in Greater Bombay, 1,258 were public limited 
companies, 8,085 were private limited companies, and 245 were grouped 
as associations not for profit and guarantee companies, 
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The following statement gives the distribution of joint-stock companies 
in Greater Bombay as they existed on 31st March 1977;— 


Government Non-Government Total Associations 
companies companies not for profit 

District/State-------- and 



Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

guarantee 

companies 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Greater Bombay 

15 

23 

1243 

8062 

1258 

8085 

245 

Maharashtra State 

23 

34 

1450 

9066 

1473 

9100 

322 


On 31st March 1983, there were in all 17887 Joint-Stock companies registered in 
Greater Bombay, of which 16617 we^_^^cojrnpanies limited by shares and 270 were 
companies limited by guarantee ao^ ho^ 

SECTION II^m^^S^^iCOMMERCE 


Bombay figured in the writinffijpAlahesettt travellers as one of the ports 
of Thane coast, which once piaye&'^Jja&Wole in the foreign commerce 
of Western India. A steady iiAe^ in the^Sc^rnal commerce of Bombay 
was especially noticed since tne Beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
opening of the Suez Canal in a complete revolution in the 

carrying trade of Bombay which had upto that date been restricted by 
a lengthy voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. With the improvement 
of communications and means of conveyance as also concessions given 
by the then Government, Bombay gradually developed into the chief 
centre of commerce both internal and external. Bombay’s status as the 
‘ Gateway of India ’ even today remains unchallenged. 


Now, the Bombay Port Trust, the domestic and the international 
air-port, Central and Western railway routes and four national highways 
have provided Bombay with good communication infra-structure con¬ 
necting it with all the important places within the country. Principally 
by reason of its present position, Bombay plays a vital role as the centre 
of entrepot trade of the country. 


The internal or inter-regional and international trade routes emanating 
from Bombay which are responsible for developing Bombay into one 
of the biggest business and trade centres can be classified according to 
different modes of transport used. 
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In 1909,* the internal or inter-regional trade routes connecting Bombay 
with other States in India consisted of road routes, rail routes and coastal 
routes. Bombay was connected by rail-routes of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Company and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway connected Bombay with south¬ 
eastern and north-eastern portions of India. Whereas the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway connected Bombay with Gujarat, 
Rajputana, Central India, United Provinces and Punjab. 

The bulk of trade was in cotton and grain brought from the Deccan 
and Central Provinces by the G.I.P. Railway and from Gujarat by the 
Bombay .Baroda and Central India Railway. 

The inter-coastal trade routes connected Bombay port with the 
ports of Calcutta, Madras, Cochin, Karachi, Kandla, Porbundar, Janjira, 
Goa, etc. The chief items of coastal imports were raw cotton, rice, wheat, 
sugar, raw wool, opium, spices^S^ereas the chief items of coastal 
exports were salt, cotton pieeegq^ct^ast^otton yarn, metals, raw silk, 
sugar, etc. 

The trunk routes of the'-J^l^^^gnd^Western railways originating 
from Bombay connect her vl^^^li&’jnarkpts all over India. Bombay is 
the focal point of rail routes^imtitig in the northern, eastern and 
southern directions. ■ ; ,, , , 

The three rail routes viz., Botahiyi-Ptot^Bangalore-Guntakal-Madras; 
Bombay-Bhusawal-Nagpur-rfowrah; and Bqmbay-Bhusawal-Itarsi-Satna- 
Allahabad-Kanpur on the Ce ntral railwa y have afforded a good net¬ 
work of communications to im no^^ ffi^rkets in the State of Mahara¬ 
shtra as well as to eastern, central India. 

The two niilroutes on the Western railway viz., Bombay-Baroda- 
Mathura-Delhi, the same reaching upto Jammu Tawi touching Saha- 
ranpur-Ludhiana-Jullunder; and Bombay-Baroda-Ahmedabad, have 
made direct transport facility available to entire North India as well 
as to Gujarat, and Rajasthan. 

The principal commodities arriving in Bombay from Madras-Guntakal- 
Bangalore-Pune-Bombay rail-route of Central railway are oil-cake from 
Davangere and Raichur; chemicals from Amarnath; tea from Cochin 
and paper from Dandeli. Among the other principal commodities arriving 
in Bombay from other rail routes including iron and steel products from 
Bhilai, Ganour, Bhatinda, Indore; oil-cake from Amritsar in Punjab and 
Akola, Dhue, Badnera and Tumsar in Maharashtra; paper from 
Ballarshah in Maharashtra and from Jagdhari; cotton textiles from Delhi, 
Ahmedabad; ferro-manganese from Tumsar and artware from Mora- 
dabad and Jaipur. 


* The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol, I, 1909t 
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Besides these rail routes, Bombay Port Trust railway also undertakes 
loading and unloading of foreign traffic carried through Bombay port. 

The Bombay Port Trust commissioned with effect from 1st January 
1915, owns and operates its own rai'way which is connected to the broad 
gauge main lines of the Central and Western Railways at its intercharge 
railway yard at Wadala. The Railway runs for about 11 km. of straight 
route between Ballard Pier and Wadala, and has an extensive network 
of tracks of about 25 kilometres. It serves the docks as well as the impor¬ 
tant installations and factories on the Port Trust estates. This railway itself 
handles over 4 million toimes of traffic annually. The same represents 
about 60 per cent of total rail-borne goods traffic from Bombay city. 

Bombay is also served by four important National Highways. These 
four National Highways starting from Bombay are:—(1) Bombay-Agra 
Road, (2) Bombay-Ahmedabad (3) Bombay-Pune-Bangalore 

Road; and (4) Bombay-Goa li^d,; The^^m^ay-Agra National Highway 
is the most important arteryt<x,taaJiQrthern and eastern Maha¬ 
rashtra as well as to Upper'^^^B^I^lPi^d further reaches Delhi and 
Amritsar. The principal comn^^^^^|.^^g in Bombay from this route 
consist of vegetables from from Jalgaon; readymade 

garments from Bhatinda; en^nie^r^g goods from Ludhiana and 
Jullunder; and artware and hand&mf^j^am Amritsar, etc. The Bombay- 
Ahmedabad-Jaipur national used for transportation of 

raw cotton from Ganganaga|^^ttori;te5cti|jjl's from Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Surendranagar and Sidhapur; tfeWBg'i^SPTpfrom Jamnagar; and non-elect¬ 
rical machinery from Rajkot. transport on Bombay-Pune- 

Bangalore-Madras road consists of cotton textiles from Madras, Mysore, 
Bangalore and Gokak; engineering goods from Bangalore and Pune; 
textile yarn from Gokak ; iron and steel products from Khopoli, etc. 
The Bombay-Goa Road is used for the transport of cashewnuts, 
coconuts, jackfruits, and mangoes from Konkan and Goa. 

Bombay is also connected with all minor and major ports on the 
Western coast. They are Janjira, Shriwardhan, Harnai, Dabhol, Jaigad 
Ratnagiri, Vijaydurg, Malvan and Panaji on Konkan coast; Karwar, 
Mangalore, Calicut, Cochin and Tuticorin on West coast and Madras, 
and Calcutta on East coast. 

The trunk airroutes originating from Bombay connect Bombay with 
almost all the important air-ports in the country such as Hyderabad, 
Cochin, Bangalore, Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, etc. Principal commodities 
arri\ ing in Bombay through these airroutes consist of costly commodi¬ 
ties, such as art silk goods, woollen and silk carpets, fur goods, readymade 
garments, jewellery, perfumes, essential oils, etc. 
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The international trade carried through Bombay Port constitutes almost 
two-third of the total foreign trade of Bombay. The waterways emanating 
from Bombay port connect Bombay with adjacent countries such as 
Burmah, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Bangla Desh and also to the African 
countries, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Far Eastern countries, 
Japan, United Kingdom, United States of America, U.S.S.R., West 
Germany and many other American, Asian and European countries. 

A large variety of commodities arrive in Bombay port from the above 
mentioned countries. Some among the imported commodities are metal 
and metal products, motorvehicles, their parts and accessories, foodgrains, 
synthetic fibres, fertilisers, etc. 

CHANGES IN THE PATTERN AND ORGANISATION OF TRADE 

With the changes in the socio-economic structure of Bombay, the 
pattern and organisation of trade undergone many striking changes. 
Under the Portuguese rule tb^ Bombay was infinitesimal and 

was confined only to the salepti^f4i,l^ ‘Coconuts to neighbouring 
coastal towns. From 1664 to lfi8^?^i’@^yi^adually developed into the 
chief centre of English comm|5f^OT^ft’^Wtern India. In 1757 Bombay 
was described as the grand store^^>^&^b^aIl Arabian and Persian com¬ 
merce. By the third decade of tlw jlS^h, Cifcnitury, Bombay’s commerce was 
in the most flourishing conditio^Diii^ the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the export trade Bombay Ws confined chiefly to Asian 
countries, and United Kingabm and hfter 1870 to other European 
countries. However, the internal trade had not received the same attention 
as the foreign trade at the handshfiBj^u^'^oveinment. For several years 
after Bombay had passed into the possession of the East India Company, 
the internal trade of the Island of Bombay was hampered by lack of 
capital, external warfare, and epidemic diseases. Only since 1870, the 
retail trade, commission and agency business and the mill-industry have 
greatly developed. In the middle of eighteenth century, the traders 
except grain traders were free from government interference and every 
encouragement was gben to fishermen, vegetable growers etc., to bring 
their produce to Bombay market. 

The variegated changes which have occurred in the location, pattern, 
organization and composition of trade in Bombay since the end of 
nineteenth century may be the composite result of the changes in the 
status and composition of demand and supply of commodities, improved 
means of transport, technological advance, growth of banking, etc. 

With the spectacular improvement in the means of transport and 
communications, trade is no longer confined to a limited area or to 
a limited variety of commodities. The improvements in the means of 
transport such as air-ways, had led to the opening of the new internal 
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and external traderoutes. These increasing trade routes have increased 
the accessibility of Bombay with all big and small markets spread in the 
distant corners of the country as also with the foreign markets. As 
Bombay lies well away from agricultural regions, almost all the food¬ 
stuff consumed by Bombay populace is brought in Bombay from these 
regions. Before the opening of these various traderoutes, the external 
trade was mostly carried by the Bombay port; while the internal trade 
was carried by the rail routes of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and also by the inland 
waterways. Even then the trade was limited to specific commodities 
and with specific destinations but the process used to be a time 
consuming one. 

Now, there has been a sizeable increase in the volume of trade. In 
keeping with this increase, the trade has become more and more orga¬ 
nized. There has been vital changes in the organization of trade. The sys¬ 
tem of different categories of trades undertaking different trade activities 
and representing their trade one or different trade 

organizations or associatioa^,] thou^J^^'old. has recently gathered 
great momentum in Bombay.f O^^^M^neteenth century, only nine 
trade organizations were estalfi^M^^^^ffijubay, now, there is a large 
number of trade associations rej^^Sw^^most all trading commodities. 

Besides, there are export prcji^lScW^bimcils and exporters’ associa¬ 
tions organised for imdertakin|^4^tdU^^^^ure8 so as to give impetus 
to the exports of specific conmcMilfe?. TheHpmbay regional ofiice of the 
Trade Development Authoritwj^up in I9jjyunder the control of Ministry 
of Commerce also helps to expanS^e^prt activities,. Consumers on 
the other hand who play a vital role in me irade activities have also started 
organizing themselves to solve their own problems through societies such 
as Consumers’ Guidance Society, Consumers’ Association of India, etc. 

The State Trading Corporation, with its branch office at Bombay and 
the Maharashtra State Co-operative Marketing Federation Limited 
also play a pivotal role in the trading activities in the State. The former 
generally organises and undertakes trading activities with other State 
trading branches and foreign countries in commodities approved by 
the Central Government; while the latter undertakes purchase and 
distribution of mineral oils, sale of potatoes, onions, fertilisers, etc. 
Bombay is also an important centre of forward trading in oils and oil¬ 
seeds such as castorseed, groundnut, cottonseed, linseed, groundnut oil, 
groundnut kernels, pepper and cotton. 

EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT 

Greater Bombay as it stands today is the financial and commercial 
capital of the country and the headquarters of several all India financial 
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institutions and some of the largest industrial houses in the country. 
Bombay as a port helped the East India Company to a great extent in 
developing the overseas trade with India. After transferring its head¬ 
quarters from Surat to Bombay, the Company left nothing unturned to 
encourage immigration, weavers and artisans from Surat and other 
places were offered well-paid employment, land on easy terms and financial 
assistance in developing their business. 

Now, Bombay’s accessibility to every State in the country and with 
foreign countries by land, sea and air has proved a potential factor in 
promoting industrial and commercial functions in Bombay. The erstwhile 
fishing village was thus destined to be the premier port of India, as it 
offered all the natural pre-requisites of a harbour to be able to serve the 
entire Western seaboard of over one thousand miles. 

With the opening of new trade routes, of Greater Bombay attracted 
more and more people seeking employment in one or the other avenue 
of trade and commerce. - 

Trade and commerce are the importarf sectors of the economy from 
the point of view of empfp.yra^j^.^,'.^iffiey afford employment to 
a larger number of people. b&^shed its claim as a prominent 

industrial and business centre.'ji^^M^ttracts entrepreneurs from all 
parts of India for establishiiijg^qn^Strial and commercial enterprises. 

According to the census ret ig&y fj^QJ, more than one-tenth of the 
total urban population wasIfef^i^ffOT^de of one kind or another. 

The number of persons engaged m tta^and commercial activities of 
Bombay has shown a rapid increase iinb^l 901. But due to the absence of 
a common method of presentSl^^l^d^^ional data in decennial census 
returns, a comprehensive picture of the growth of employment in trade 
and commerce and the occupation-wise change in the employment pattern 
cannot be attempted. However, the fact of increasing absorption of man 
power in trade and commerce can be seen from the increasing percentage 
of persons engaged in trade and commerce to the total working population 
in Bombay in the recent decennial census returns. The 1931 Census 
showed 93,835 or 14 per cent, as earners following trade as the principal 
occupation against the total of 634,895 earners then engaged in different 
means of livelihood. The 1961 Census recorded the number of persons 
engaged in trade and commerce as 3,03,817 accounting for 18 percent 
of the total working population which stood at 1,686,668. 

The following statement throws light on the extent of employment in 
trade and commerce in 1961 and 1971. 

The 1971 Census showed an increase in the number of persons engaged 
in trade and commerce and the same was enumerated at 491,515 or 22- 36 
per cent of the total working population of 2,198,098 

VF 4362—32 
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Employment in Trade and Commerce in Greater Bombay 


1961 


Category 


Persons 


Males 


Females 


Wholesale trade,. 
Retail trade 
Miscellaneous .. 


44,129 

212,316 

47,372 


42,754 

198,946 

44,969 


1,375 

13,370 

2,403 


Total 


303,817 286,669 


17,148 


1971 


Category 


Persons 


Males 


Females 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Miscellaneous 


41,270 

327,669 

122,576 


39,960 

313,102 

111,840 


1,310 

14,567 

10,736 




1491.515 464,902 


26,613 


Of 368,939 persons engagefl!:t^''^tQ^«!jtivities and types of trade 
handled in Greater Bombay ti 19717^ le. about 11 per cent were 
engaged in wholesale trade and ^j6®^Pre engaged in different types 
of retail trade, the details of w|ii^n^Pi^wn in the table No. 11. 

Extent of EMPLOvMENij^fiii yaADETAlra Commerce in Greater 



Particulars j.JPersons 

_ _ _ 

Males 

Females 

(A) 

Wholesale trade in textiles, live animats, 
beverages and intoxicants. 

11,055 

10,790 

265 

(B) 

Wholesale trade in fuel, light, chemicals, 
perfumery, ceramics, glass. 

6,150 

6,015 

135 

(C) 

Wholesale trade in wood, paper, other 
fabrics and skin and in edi ble oils. 

5,780 

5,610 

170 

(D) 

Wholesale trade in all types of machi¬ 
nery, equipments, including transport 
and electrical equipments. 

3,170 

3,010 

160 

(E) 

Wholesale trade in miscellaneous 
manufacturing. 

15,115 

14,535 

580 

(F) 

Retail trade in food and food articles, 
beverages, tobacco and intoxicants. 

1,13,821, 

1,05,125 

8,696 

(G) 

xRetail trade in textiles 

39,160 

38,425 

735 

(H) 

Retail trade in fuel and other household 
utilities and durables. 

32,370 

31,445 

925 

(I) 

Retail trade in others 

77,716 

74,220 

3,496 

(J) 

Restaurants and hotels ,. 

64,602 

63,887 

715 

(K) 

Financing, insurance and Rea! Estate 
and Business Services. 

1,22,576 

1,11,840 

10,736 
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FOREIGN TRADE 

The Bombay Customs Zone plays a major role in the foreign trade of 
the country, During 1965-66, the value of total imports of merchandise in 
and exports including re-exports from Bombay Customs Zone by sea, 
air and land amounted to Rs. 58,747 lakhs and Rs. 19,838 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively. These accounted for 41‘71 percent of total imports during 1965-66 
in the country and 24 ‘ 62 per cent of exports from all customs zones in the 
country. The following statement* shows the value of imports and exports 
to and from the Bombay Customs Zone by sea, aii and land :— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 



t Excludes figures in some cases for certain consignments on Government accounts. 


As there was a change in the exchange value of the rupee from 6th June 
1966, the figures after devaluation period are not comparable with those 
of the pre-devaluation period. Therefore the statistics of value of foreign 
trade in 1966-67 is divided into two parts—one relating to April and May 
1966 and other to subsequent months from June 1966. The above cited 
statistics reveals that from 1967-68 to 1973-74, Bombay Customs Zone 
carried larger amount of imports into the country than the exports 
including re-exports. As against this trend, Bombay Customs Zone in 
the year 1974-75 recorded 28'30 per cent of imports into the country 
and 36-40 per cent of exports including re-exports from the country. 


* Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Ministry of 
Commerce, Government of India, Calcutta, 

VF 4362—32(3 
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Sea*borae Trade : The Port of Bombay is the key-stone of Bombay’s 
prosperity. In the matter of natural facilities for shipping, Bombay is 
considered as one of the most fortunate of the world’s ports. 

Under the rule of the Portuguese, the trade of Bombay was confined to 
the sale of dried fish and coconut in small quantity to the neighbouring 
coastal towns. With the transfer of the island from the Portuguese to 
the British in 1665, the future of this port came to be linked with the 
expansion of the East India Company. Under the East India Company’s 
rule measures for encouragement of trade were forthwith promulgated. 

As early as in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, considerable 
attention was paid to the exportation of raw cotton. There was reduction 
of customs duty from 6 to 2^ per cent in 1795. The port attracted continuous 
immigration of native traders from Surat. 

The import and export trade of Bombay grew steadily from 1800 
onwards, with short-lived aberrations.^This is evidenced by the subjoined 
statement. The passing of L(^^^^^M^^Bill in 1813 threw open the 
trade of India to the merchiote^^^l^lj Glasgow and other great 
trading centres. 

The following statement gi\^^jtetisti^^ foreign and coasting trade 
of Bombay, 1801-02 to 1906-0 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Foreign Coasting Total 



Average value for decade ending 


1879-80 

1889-90 

1899-00 


Total value in .. 1SK)0-01 


Average value for period ending .. 1906-07 


23,34 1,19,11 


^Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island. Vol. I, 1909. p. 417. 

• Complete figures for the coasting trade of these two decades are not available. 
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The following statement shows the progress of imports and exports 
in merchandise and treasure with foreign countries from 1801-02 to 
1900-OP;— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Imports 




Exports 



Merchan- Treasure 

Total 

Merchandise 

Treasure Total 

aise 



Foreign ! 

Indian Total 



Total value in 72 

1801-1802. 

22 

94 

.... 

80 

1 

81 

Total value in 4,54 
1850-1851. 

2,36 

6,90 

.... 6,60 

16 

6,76 

Total value in 11,52 
1870-1871. 


.... 24,82 

97 

25,79 

Total value in 26,34 
1900-1901. 

976 


(M 

.... 27,16 

6,46 

33,62 

The import trade of Bombay apto 1869-70 was confined chiefly to the 


United Kingdom, China and th^ Persia ; j<pulf> though there was some 
trade with Fnince, Germany and Portugal. Owing to the abolition of the 
East India Company’s monopoly and the opening of the Suez Canal 
(1869), the current trade from 1870 showed a disposition to return 
gradually to the channels used before the discovery of the passage round 
the Cape. Trade with the Mediterranean cities started increasing. 
London still retained its supremacy and monopolised about 60 per cent 
of the trade of the Indian Empire, but Trieste, Venice, Geneva and 
Marseilles were important commercial rivals. During the last quarter of 
the 19th century, there was a slow rise in the trade with Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium and Germany. Japan emerged as an important trading 
country with Bombay at the opening of this century. Among African 
ports, Mauritius alone was an important exporter of sugar to Bombay^ 
America, which possessed practically no trade with Bombay till 1879-80, 
acquired a share aggregating at successive periods since that date to 
Rs. 22, 34 and 56 lakhs. 

* Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 1909, pp. 418-19. 
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During the first half of the nineteenth century the export trade of 
Bombay was confined chiefly to Asian countries and the United Kingdom! 
but subsequent to 1870 other European countries headed by France, 
commenced to acquire an increasing share. The value of these shares 
at successive periods is shown below :— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


1870-71 1880-81 1890-91 1900-1901 

Country to to to to 

1879-80 1889-90 1899-1900 1906-07 


France 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Spain 

Holland 


180 


452 


229 



456 

267 

199 

212 

137 

13 

45 


394 

314 

262 

229 

156 

43 

39 


The chief articles impor^.fl^0j)itn''ft)Vbig9 countries in Bombay com¬ 


prised cotton piece-goods frd^ffcthe United Kingdom, America, Belgium, 
Germany and Holland; and 5 i|k 3 J|^ijf^^ures from United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Austria, Hungary and China. Machinery and mill require¬ 
ments as also woollen manufactures were mainly imported from the 
United Kingdom, while raw silk was brought from China, Persia and 
the Straits Settlements. Sugar was imported to Bombay from Mauritius, 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, United Kingdom, Fiance, Belgium and Java 
Metals were mainly imported from the United Kingdom. Kerosene and 
petroleum were imported from America and Russia, while liquors came 
mainly from the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Belgium. 


At the beginning of this century raw cotton was exported from Bombay 
to Japan and the United Kingdom. Cotton twist and yarn were exported 
to China and cotton piece-goods to Gulf countries and Africa. The 
British Government had prohibited the import of Indian piece-goods in 
Great Britain with the motive to assure protection to the British cotton 
textile industry. This measure hampered Indian economic interests and 
adversely affected the textile industry in Bombay. The other articles 
exported from Bombay were wheat, oil-seeds, raw wool, opium, etc. 
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The history of Bombay in the second half of the nineteenth century is 
a remarkable record of progress in every direction. Railway communica¬ 
tion with the interior was opened up in 1853. Steam coastal ferry services 
were inaugurated in 1866. Six cotton mills commenced working between 
1854 and 1860. Bombay had become the cotton market of Western and 
Central India. The opening of the Suez Canal for traffic in 1869 
revolutionised the maritime trade of Bombay. Besides, the year 1858 
witnessed the exit of the East India Company after a chequered career 
of about two and half centuries and Bombay passed under the direct 
rule of the British Crown. 


!.51900-1901 showed a steady 


As a result of all these developments, there was a remarkable upward 
swing in the trade of Bombay Port. The demand for Indian goods 
from distant markets coupled with the impact of improved internal 
communications brought about rise in imports and exports. 

The traffic handled at 
increase till 1913-14. The remarkably recorded in 

exports and by 1913-14, the Sports was twice the quantity 

exported at the turn of thef cpnturjf. i Imports, however, fluctuated 
around 2-6 million tonnes an4 thd fciial value of imports and exports 
increased from Rs. 53 crores 95 crores by 1909-10 and 

to Rs. 1,32 crores by 191^*i^‘Ditfitig j^orld War I, the imports 
declined, while the exports recorded a substantial increase. With the 
end of the War, the traffic decUnerf shafpl 3 (, but after the initial decrease, 
the value of imports and exports again picked up rapidly exceeding the 
pre-war levels. 


Another achievement of the Port Trust in the pre 1914 period, was the 
construction of B.P.T. railway which was commissioned with effect from 
1st January 1915. Before the commencement of the Port railway, the 
bulk of the traffic had to be conveyed from ship to rail and vice versa 
by cumbersome and expensive method of transportation by bullock 
carts which involved double handling and storage. 


The volume of trade handled by B.P.T. Railway declined from 5 ■ 02 
million tons in 1913-14 to.4-01 million tons in 1915-16 and then stood 
at 415 million tons in 1918-19. Eventhough, the declining trend existed 
for a short while after the termination of the War in November 1918 
the traffic picked up rapidly and the figure for 1919-20 rose to 6-25 million 
tons. The increasing trend in the volume of trade was maintained till 
1929-30, when it reached 6-69 million tons. 
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The interregnum between the two World Wars witnessed a substantial 
increase in the volume of traffic handled at the Port. The volume of 
imports well exceeded over three million tons a year between 1920-21 and 
1929-30, however, the volume of exports showed a decreasing trend. It 
was succeeded by the world-wide depression of the early thirties which 
resulted in the contractions of the world trade and had its adverse 
effect on the imports-exports handled at the port. The volume of trade, 
both imports and exports, dropped to 4-7 million tons in 1932-33 from 
6-7 million tons in 1929-30 and then fluctuated approximately to the 
level of 5-4 million tons till 1939-40. But the decline in exports was more 
severe than in imports. 


The onset of World War II, did not immediately lead to the revival of 
traffic as had happened at the time of World War I. However gearing up 
the defence efforts along with the rgyival of industrial activity to meet the 
needs of the defence led to^^.|e^y^^\trade handled at the Port to 
the earlier level of 6 millio^fti^from ijW’;;onwards. With the entry of 
Japan into the War and Burma, the Bay of Bengal 

was virtually closed to shippii^.;^^®^^nWd in the diversion of country’s 
sea borne trade to the West Bombay, Karachi and Cochin. 

As these ports were not well-e(^u^pekli(i^O' handle all the additional traffic 
this led to acute congestion gtti’iiil^fl^^elays in the Bombay Port in 
1943-44. The cessation of ihe ^ar-in,-^rope in May 1945 brought 
some relief to the Port traAi ^jiSa" . : 


The partition of the coun{fp^ic1i"*^companied the attainment of 
Independence in 1947 necessitated a total reassessment of the Port schemes 
not only for rehabilitation but also for expansion and modernisation, as 
much of the trade formerly handled at Karachi was diverted to Bombay 
Port. The long-term schemes for the development of port facilities and 
provision of equipment were integrated with the first and subsequent 
Five-Year Plans. 


During 1947-48, the rupee value of exports from Bombay Pori stood 
at about SOcrores which increased to about Rs. 1,81 crores in 1950-51. 
During the year 1950-51, the value of exports of cotton manufactures stood 
at the highest, as the same accounted for 56 -40 per cent of the total value 
of exports. 

The tables No. 12 and 13 indicate the value of principal articles of 
Indian produce and manufactures, exported from Bombay port and 
principal articles imported into Bombay port from foreign countries. 
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TABLE No. 12 

PlUNCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM BOMBAY PORT TO 

Foreign Countries^ 


Articles 

1 


Total Exports (Rs.) 
1948-49 


1950-51 

3 


Percentage to 
total exports 
during 1950-51 
4 


Cotton manufaictures , 

Seeds 

Cotton wasts 
Oils 

Cotton-twist and yarn. 

Spices 
Cotton-raw 
Wool-raw 

Hides and raw-skins , 

Metals and ores 
Gums and resins 
Tobacco 
Postal at tides 
Opium 

Fruits and vegetables 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Leather 
Tea 

Wool manufactures .. 

Other textile manufactiures 
Apparel 

Rubber manufactures 
Drugs and medicines .. 

Manures 
Bristles 
Chemicals 
Wood and timber 
Provision and oilmen’s Stores 
Art works 
Myrobalans 

fish (except canned fish) 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
except myrobalans, 

Hemp-rdw 

Soap 

Oil-cakes 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Jewellery (excluding imitation 
jewellery etc. also plates of gold 
and silver). 

Other articles 


21,07,76,667 

3,22,72,450 

4,30,21,012 

3,30,40,984 

76,56,329 

1,97,88,944 

13,67,40,853 

1,05,22,082 

86,13,161 

1,12,74,405 

-.77.,49,550 



< -I-II 

52 . 3 ?, 


^3:^00 

57,13,928 
31,46,129 
34,83,745 
64,84,069 
9,95,969 
11,95,383 
19,51,410 
6,67,066 

7,98,398 
46,07,153 
3,53,852 


4,47,23,403 


Total 


72,61,66,957 


1,02,14,75,161 

56-40 

11,26,35,744 

6-22 

10,36,48,098 

5-72 

9,10,22,523 

5-03 

7,74,25,831 

4-28 

6,89,37,171 

3-81 

4,64,11,428 

2-56 

3,55,84,736 

1-98 

1,92,30,426 

1-06 

1,82,87,124 

101 

1,72,04,349 

0-95 

1,70,69,396 

0-94 

1,47,61,395 

0-82 

1,39,08,635 

0-77 

1,23,51,244 

0-68 

1,21,39,637 

0-67 

1,00,13,840 

0-55 

92,13,343 

0-51 

91,23,818 

0-50 

86,77,595 

0-48 

82,82,041 

0 46 

74,15,666 

0-41 

62,51,056 

0-35 

62,24,461 

0-34 

43,62,884 

0-24 

40,94,402 

0-23 

34,44,241 

019 

33,21,684 

0-18 

31,47,437 

0-17 

24,51,472 

014 

23,86,489 

013 

21,65,154 

012 

12,26,928 

0-07 

2,88,001 

002 

2.41,334 

0-01 

N.A. 


N.A. 


3,65,42,804 

200 

1,81,09,67,548 

100 00 


^ Statistical Abstract of Bombay State, 1952. 
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TABLE No. 13 

Principal Articles Imported into Bombay Port from 
Foreign Countries^ 



Cotton-raw .. 55,53,00,505 

Oils .. .. 21.13,61,455 

Machinery and mill work .. 33,12,36,301 

Grain pulse and flour .. .. 37,75,99,927 

Metals and ores .. 15,43,55,158 

Artificial silk 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Motor cars and motor cycles, 

Instruments and apparatus 
Drugs and medicines .. 

Fruits and vegetables .. 

Paper and paper board 
Postal articles not specified 
Chemicals and chemical 
rations. 

Manures (excluding oil-cakes) 

Wool-raw 


Hardware 

3,47,08,528 

Provision and oil-men’s store ., 

2,87,92,969 

Spices 

1,68,55,711 

Starch, dextrine and ferina 

2,10,27,192 

Aircrafts and parts thereof 

1,97,33,833 

Rubber 

59,12,063 

Cycles and parts thereof 

2,35,26,236 

Wool manufactures including yarn 

5,62,81,261 

and Knitting wool. 


Seeds 

73,27,099 

Silk-raw (including waste) 

1,00,45,894 

Cotton manufactures.. 

8,25,37,963 

Staple fibre-yarn 

5,146 



90,97,59,959 

26,76,95,995 

42,17,74,476 

27,21,82,036 

21,22,67,721 

13,94,98,500 

11,82,80,950 

10,68,13,371 

9,50,54,110 

6,65,99,400 

5,43,87,711 

5,38,80,508 

1,36,82,154 

5,25,01,040 

4,15,22,497 

3,52,13.777 

2,67,37,928 

2,50,28,086 

2,20,28,387 

2,18,69,365 

2,00,87,851 

1,71,15,851 

1,48,80,597 

1,46,36,162 

1,39,01,845 

1,38,14,629 

1,35,36,170 

1,34,54,601 


27-96 

8-23 

12-96 

8-37 

6-52 

4-29 

3-64 

3-28 

2-92 

2-05 

1-67 

1-66 

0-43 

1-61 

1-28 

1-08 

0-82 

0-77 

0-68 

0-67 

0-62 

0-53 

0-46 

0-45 

0-43 

0-42 

0-42 

0-41 


Clocks and watches .. 2,00,86,500 97,52,486 0 30 


^ Statistical Abstract of Bombay State, 1952. 
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TABLE No. 13— contd. 


Total Imports 


Articles 


1948-49 

2 


1950-51 

3 


Percentage to 
total imports 
during 
1950 51 
4 


Arms and ammunitions, etc. 
Wood and timber 
Belting for machinery 
Gums and resins 
Liquors 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 
Paints and painters’ materials .. 
Tallow and stearine 
Leather and manufactures there 
Building and engineering mat^ 
Glass and glassware. 

Carriages and wagons and parts' 
railways. 

Books and printed material 
Tobacco 
Sugar 
Stationery 


Rs. 

25,14,536 

1,44,53,431 

1,05,82,528 

93,11,795 

1,18,30,861 

68,92,765 

1,42,64,462 



.. I J 4^4^84 


i.5744» ‘ 


Rs. 

1,32,29,064 

78,51,328 

67,97,724 

61,69,788 

60.66.720 

56,29,983 

56,56,479 

54,77,524 

50,17,878 

43,27,735 

36,58,551 

37,33,293 

34,04,083 

27,85,836 

27,95,129 

26,77,197 


0-41 
0-24 
0-20 
0-19 
0 19 
0-17 
0-17 
0T7 
0-15 
013 
0-11 
0-11 

010 

0-09 

0-09 

008 


Bobbins .. 

24,44,868 

008 

Earthware and porcelain 

15,25,267 

14,90,451 

005 

Silk manufactures including silk yarn 52,28,893 

14,45,382 

004 

Cotton twist and yarn 

1,68,62,107 

8,72,725 

003 

Toilet requisites 

25,02,993 

7,30,386 

002 

Apparel 

11,37,265 

6,59,730 

002 

Animals-livirig 

2,95,344 

6,04,257 

002 

Toys and requisites for games .. 

9,09,053 

2,98,840 

001 

Fents being bona fide remnants of 
piecegoods or other fabrics. 

20,66,850 

1,71,923 

001 

Haberdasher)' and millinery 

5,12,814 

1,53,616 


Tea. 



. * . * 

Other articles 

8,87,01,080 

7,11,40,465 ' 

219 

Total .. 

3,01.80,12,665 

3,25,32,49,118 

100 00 


Since Indeisendence, there had been a continuous lise in the traffic 
handled by the Bombay Port upto 1967-68, which was mainly due to 
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setting of two oil refineries at Bombay and the commissioning of the 
Marine Oil Terminal in 1954-56. From 7 00 million tonnes in 1950-51, 
on the eve of the launching of the First Five Year Plan, the traffic reached 
the peak figure of 18-27 million tonnes in 1966-67. The rupee value of 
the traffic passing through the Port also increased from 511-48 crores 
in 1950-51 to Rs. 953-82 crores in 1968-69. 

The figures of imports and exports (coastal and foreign combined) 
handled at the Port including docks and bmdars in certain selected years 
are given below*:— 


Year 


1 


1938-39 

1946-47 


1947-48 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 


Imports Exports 



mts 

.. 12-97 
.. 13-23 
.. 12-10 
.. 11-43 
.. 10-86 
.. 12-43 
.. 12-32 
.. 14-25 


3 


1-92 

1-52 


1-71 

1-73 

3-66 

3- 93 
5-14 
5-04 

4- 31 
3-60 
3-54 
3-70 

3- 22 

4- 28 


Total 
figures in 
Million 
D. W. Tonnes 
(i.e., ’0000 
ommitted) 

4 


5-18 

5-36 


6- 47 

7- 00 
10-47 

14- 72 
18-11 
18-27 
16-41 

15- 03 

14- 40 

16- 13 

15- 54 
18-46 


Bombay port handles the maximum import traffic in the country and 
in the quantum of exports, it is next only to Marmagoa. The same can 
be proved with the help of 1967 figures of imports and exports. During 
1967, the quantum of imports in Bombay Port accounted for 40 -20 
per cent of the total quantum arrived in all the ports in the country, 
while the quantity of exports during the same year from the port accounted 

• The Port of Bombay, a Brief History, Bombay Port Trust. 
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only for 6-92 per cent of total seaborne exports. In terms of value during 
the same year Bombay Port handled about 26 per cent of the total traffic 
of major ports in India. A noticeable change has occurred in the compo¬ 
sition of the trade and the Port now handles a much larger variety of 
cargo, than it had handled in the past. 

An examination of the composition of traflBc shows that the traffic of 
petroleum oil and lubricants has gone up considerably since 1954-55 
and constituted on an average, in 1966-67 about 55 per cent of the 
total traffic of the Port. Increased demand for fertiliser products has been 
responsible for the increased imports of fertiliser raw materials, like crude 
sulphur, urea, rock phosphate, etc. The other main items which have 
contributed to the increase in the traffic of imports consist of iron and 
steel and machinery for plan projects, foodgrains, building materials and 
chemicals. The items of export are oil-cakes, iron scrap and dross, sugar, 
iron and steel and manganese ore. 

From 1966-67 to 1970-71 the the Port, however declined 

mainly due to four reasons^ The inSjftr^tfhits for the decline were the 
decline in the coastal exporis-^of petfelS^^i^oil and lubricants consequent 
upon the setting up of oil r^^j™^^d||ffiere in India; decline in iron 
and steel imports consequent^n^^ffg^wth of indigenous production; 
decline in imports of foodgrafinV'^^ f result of ‘Green Revolution’ in 
India and the virtual disappe^ fa < | e p^he iron ore traffic from the Port 
as a result of the developm|Sati Woih®f for ore export. 


The following statement shows the value and volume of exports and 
imports through Bombay Po{|:.^^n^Tjt:^64-65 to 1971-72* :— 

Year 

(1) 

Exports (including 
re-exports) 

Imports 

Gross weight 
(tonnes) 

(2) 

Value (in 
thousands 
ofRs.) 

(3) 

Gross weight 
(tonnes) 

(4) 

Value (in 
thousands 
of Rs.) 

(5) 

1964-65 .. 

2,124,365 

N.A. 

6,771,142 

N.A. 

1965-66 .. 

1,560,672 

N.A. 

5,057,673 

N.A. 

1966-67 .. 

2,220,389 

2,095,298 

8,418,040 

7,053,111 

1967-68 .. 

1,181,674 

1,816,659 

4.633,182 

7,448,150 

1968-69 .. 

1,844,012 

2,975,679 

8,229,138 

6,562,555 

1969-70 .. 

1,638,283 

2,992,931 

4,043,624 

6,162,750 

1970-71 .. 

1,854,924 

4,196,847 

2,519,570 

6,255,691 

1971-72 .. 

1,384,670 

3,739,859 

3,603,899 

8,433,326 


The Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Ministry of 
Commerce, Government of India, Calcutta. 
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Region-wise imports into and exports from Bombay Port (docks and 
bundars combined) to foreign countries excluding overside and coastal 
traffic based on audited returns are shown in table Nos. 14 and 15 given 
at the end of the chapter. 

The percentage of exports from Bombay Port to some of the countries, 
in the years 1975-76 and 1980-81 is shown below:— 


Commodities exported to 


Percentage of exports 
1975-76 1980-81 


(1) Japan 



(2) U.S.A. 

(3) U.K. 

(4) Far Eastern 

(5) African countries 

(6) Other Asian countries 

(7) Other European 

(8) U.S.S.R. 




6-00 
5-37 

7-50 

7- 07 

8- 75 
33-61 
18-04 

2-80 


2- 17 

3- 70 
2-41 

8- 96 

4- 66 
29-40 
14-70 

9- 24 


The year 1980-81* recorded 26,01,700 metric dead weight tonnes of 
exports from the Port to foreign countries including adjacent countries 
(excluding ftoastal traffic) and 1,16,09,100 metric dead weight tonnes of 
imports into Bombay Port from other countries excluding coastal traffic. 

Out of the total volume of exports from the Port to foreign countries 
during 1975-76, fertilisers accounted for 20-06 per cent; whereas sugar, 
accounted for 15-52 per cent; metal and metal products, 11-46 per 
cent; fruits and vegetables, 5-12 per cent; and oil-seeds 2-74 per cent. 
The corresponding percentages for 1980-81 were 1 - 3,1 - 00,9- 70, 6-15 and 
0-35 respectively. 

Of the total imports into Bombay Port from foreign countries during 
1975-76, foodgrains and other foodstuffs constituted 19-05 per cent, 
chemicals constituted 9-52 per cent and metal and metal products 
constituted 3-10 per cent of total imports. The corresponding percentages 
for 1980-81 were 0-7, 5-28 and 15-47, respectively. 


*Annual Administration Reports 1975-76 and 1980-81, Bombay Port Trust. 
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The percentage of imports from some of the countries to total imports 
in Bombay Port is shown below :— 


Country 


Percentage to total imports 
of the year 


1975-76 1980-81 


1. Group of other Asian countries 

2. U.S.A. 

3. Other European countries .. 

4. U.S.S.R. 

5. Japan 

6. Canada 

7. U.K. 

8. Other American countries, 

9. West Germany .. 

10. Miscellaneous .. 

11. Far Eastern countri^ 

12. Australia and New Zd 

13. African countries 

14. Pakistan 


Air-borne Trade 

in the foreign trade of the co 



6116 

42-95 

16-84 

7-46 

7-58 

11-67 

4-20 

2-86 

2-90 

3-81 

2-48 

4-11 

0-93 

1-81 

0-87 

2-08 

0-86 

3-61 

0-60 

4-92 

0-53 

6-35 

0-43 

1-25 

0-42 

0-93 

0-19 

1-09 


Next to|8bi.f'6ui;es,l'aways play an important role 
tin gateways for export by air 


from the country are the intern?^^!^ a^rpi^rts at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras. In the trade of Bombay with foreign countries, the Bombay 
Airport accounts for small amount of foreign trade. Though the quantity 
of trade handled by the airport is very small than that of the Bombay 
port, the variety and the value of commodities handled by the airport 
are very important. The principal commodities exported through the 
airport (International) are pearls and precious stones, developed cine 
films, pharmaceutical products, textile products, crude minerals—mainly 
mica, clothing excluding furs, vegetables, fresh fruits, etc. 


Some of the commodities are very costly in relation to bulk and can 
stand the high cost of air freight, such as pearls and precious stones, deve¬ 
loped cine films, pharmaceutical products, etc. Some of the commodities 
exported by air are perishable and hence need to be moved rapidly such 
as vegetables and fresh fruits. Some of the commodities exported by air 
are seasonal and fashionable goods e.g. textiles, and clothing and 
are therefore subject to great loss in value if they do not reach their 
markets in proper time. Besides, there is a group of commodities gene¬ 
rally listed as others, which include electronic equipment, machine tools. 
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and machinery parts. These commodities on some other criteria justify 
the higher cost of air freight or demand for the speedy shipment, such 
as saving on inventory cost, the quick need for a replacement part of 
machine to minimise the duration of shut downs, saving on packaging or 
insurance, etc. 

During the year 1967, among the four major international airports, 
Bombay airport accounted for 62 per cent of the value of the total foreign 
exports and 58 per cent of the value of total foreign imports by air. The 
value of total foreign exports from Bombay airport amounted to Rs. 3,096 
lakhs as against the total value of foreign exports through all the airports 
in the country which amounted to Rs. 5,011 lakhs. The value of foreign 
imports at Bombay airport during the same year stood at Rs. 1,788 
lakhs; as against Rs. 3,087 lakhs as the total value of foreign imports 
through all the international airports in the country. 

Since 1970-71 onwards, the totaJ,.£?mo>‘ts including re-export and total 
imports from Bombay airpoftTslm^^l^i^ncreasing trend. 

The following statement\J^^’^,^U 9 tj^^)l)reign imports and exports 
(including re-exports) handl^ihrol^h j&mbay airport:— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year 

1 }• ^ ^.kfcports (including 
i^^^^e-exports) 

Imports 

1970-71 

.. 5,688 

5,031 

1971-72 

6,201 

6,190 

1972-73 

10,949 

9,155 

1973-74 

15,790 

14,275 

1974-75 

22,493 

14,412 


During 1974-75, the total foreign exports by air from Bombay airport 
accounted for about 18 per cent of the total foreign exports including 
re-exports and 11 per cent of the total foreign imports by sea, air 
and land. 

Export Credit and Guarantee Corporation : With a view to augmenting 
the foreign exchange resources of the country for the implementation of 
the development plans, several export promotion measures were contem¬ 
plated by the Government of India in the immediate post-Independence 
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period. Among many other export promotion measures, the introduction 
of a scheme of export credit insurance which had contributed signi¬ 
ficantly to the expansion of the export trade of the industrially advanced 
countries was considered by a committee appointed by the Government in 
1956. The committee in its report concluded that the provision of export 
credit insurance facilities would considerably strengthen the hands of 
our exporters in developing new export markets for India’s products. 
Besides, this facility would also assist exporters in securing the required 
finance facilities from banks in the country. The recommendations of 
the committee regarding the introduction of the credit insurance scheme 
were implemented by the Government which resulted in the setting up of 
the Export Risks Insurance Corporation Limited, as a fully Government 
owned company. 

The study group on export finance set up by the Govenment of India in 
1962 recommended the transformation of Export Risks Insurance 
Corporation into the Export CrediL^iHd Guarantee Corporation and the 
transformation accordingly the 15th of January 1964. 

The Export Credit and Guaran^ff; jjakp^ation (ECGC) is a credit 
insurance organisation established wfl^^tirage, facilitate and develop! 
India’s export trade. It provMts^ se®<^ which is not available from 
commercial companies. Briefly stated,viliiJbbjective of the Corporation is 
to improve the capacity of Inljia^^ei^pbrters to sell in the international 
markets and also ensure that .^.^nabled to lend more liberally 
and with less risk for flnancingrapora. 

The main functions of tfl[e^-^^Qfatioj)f include issue of insurance 
policies to Indian exporters against losses that they may 

suffer in the event of certain e^ifif4dr(fli3lEind political risks blocking or 
delaying the receipts of payment for goods or services exported. It also 
furnishes in India on a liberal basis the pre-shipment and post-shipment 
credit facilities needed by them to maintain and expand their export trade. 

The Corporation has a branch at Bombay besides the branches at 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and a field office at Cochin. The Corpo¬ 
ration is under the administrative control of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. It has introduced a wide range of insurance policies for exporters 
covering the commercial and political risks inherent in export on credit 
terms, as well as a number of guarantees to banks on behalf of exporters 
to piovide a more easy and liberal flow of finance for export transactions. 

In order to help the small exporters the Corporation agrees to cover 
banks upto 90 per cent of the risk under its packing credit guarantee as 
against the normal coverage of 66| per cent. The business of the Corpo¬ 
ration has grown at a rapid pace over the years. The branch oflice of the 
Corporation at Bombay was established at the end of 1970. Besides the 
area of Greater Bombay, the branch also covers the area of the whole of 

VF 4362—33 
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Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Goa, Daman and Diu. The 
growth in the business of the Bombay branch^under policies and 
guarantees since 1973 is shown in the following statement:— 


Year 


1 


Maximum 
No. of liability 
policies in respect 
issued of policies 
during the issued 
year (Rs. in 
crores) 


Maximum 

Premium 

No. of respec value income 

policies (Rs.in (Rs. in 

in force crores) crores) 

at the end 

of the year 

(Rs. in crores) 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


Policies — 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Guarantees — 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


Export Promotion Council)^^ of export promotion councils 

have recently been established witn a view to assisting in the promotion 
of export of specific commodities. The main functions of these councils 
are to conduct market surveys, arrange exhibitions, propaganda and 
publicity and liaison between trade and government, as also to send trade 
delegations abroad. The following export promotion councils have 
either their head offices or branch offices in Greater Bombay :— 

(1) Basic chemicals and pharmaceuticals and soaps export promotion 
council ; 

(2) Chemicals and allied products export promotion council; 

(3) Cotton textile export promotion council; 

(4) Engineering export promotion council; 

(5) Export promotion council for finished leather, leather manu¬ 
factures; 

(6) Gem and jewellery export promotion council; 

(7) Plastics and Linoleums export promotion council; 

(8) Silk and rayon textiles export promotion council; 

(9) Wool and woollen goods export promotion council. 
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The information about some of these export Promotion councils is 
given below :— 

(0 Plastics and Linoleums Export Promotion Council : The Council 
then known as the Plastics Export Promotion Council was formed 
in June 1955. In 1958, linoleums were brought under the purview of the 
council and it came to be known as the Plastics and Linoleums Export 
Promotion Council. The head-office of the Council is at Bombay with 
regional offices at Calcutta and Madras. 

The council had 675 members in Greater Bombay (January 1977). 
It is associated with the following organisations for the varied services 
rendered by them :— 

(1) The Federation of Indian Export Organisation, Delhi, 

(2) Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, New Delhi, 

(3) Indian Council of Arbitration, 

(4) Indian Standards Institution, New Delhi, 

(5) Western India Ship^^’J^fd\iafi,on, Bombay, 

(6) Eastern India Ship^S’iAst^t^fea, Calcutta and 

(7) Indo-Yugoslav Chainab^c®(Spli^'ce, Calcutta. 

It has three elected comiq^iM^^^^ch for three regions to look 
after the admissions of mernhw^^^^kporters’ interest in the respective 
region. There are in all 13 coinm|p®ty-wise panels comprising major 
exporters in Bombay functiQj i,y^y Hjj^^Council. These panels are for 
the commodities such as plasiTe^ ^8^;iP| mes, plastic bangles, moulded 
and extruded goods, PVC gbii^s, plastic laminates, fountain 

pens, electrical accessories, cloth, HDPE woven sacks, 

plastic imitation jewellery, PVp^Jlpps^’PyC footwear and thermosetting 
raw materials. 

The prices are determined every quarter by a price fixation committee 
for each raw material. The members of these committees comprise the 
raw material suppliers, processors and Government nominees. The price 
fixation committees are working for poly-vinyl chloride, high density 
polyethylene, low-density polyethylene, polystyrene, urea formaldehyde 
and phenol formaldehyde. 

The ultimate objective of the council is to increase export worth 
Rs. 50 ciores per annum from 1978-79 onwards. This will however, 
depend largerly upon the commissioning of the plastic raw material 
plants at the Indian Pharmaceuticals Ltd. at Baroda. The Council has 
already created many markets abroad to absorb the output by sending 
annually 20 to 30 manufacturers and exporters under assistance from the 
Marketing Development Fund and other institutions. 

The data for expoit marketing is collected from the reports of India’s 
missions abroad, financial papers, overseas professional journals, and 

VF 4362—33a 
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institutiotts like the Directorate Genera! of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Trade Development Authority, Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade, International Trade Centre, Customs etc. The service for overseas 
buyers is rendered through an overseas journal, commodity folders, and 
brand catalogues in the principal foreign languages. 

The approximate total value of exports of the selective firms in Bombay 
who are the regular exporters of the Council is as follows :— 



(Tn crores of Rs.) 


Value of exports of the 

Year 

regular exporters in 
Bombay 

1971-72 

3-09 

1972-73 

3-71 

1973-74 

6*96 

1974-75 


1975-76 



The exports of the regular'^^^^wBombay accounted for almost 
fifty per cent of the total expbrte the Council. 

I / ' ^ t* ’ 

The major export commow^sxc^i^e council are plastic, electrical 
accessories plastic imitatio^-^^ie^f^oulded and extruded goods, 
gramophone records, PVcIp^^ ahii ^^ial PVC sheeting, jute based 
linoleums, plastic bangles, spectacle fianFes, polylined jute, etc. 

The new items exported arid'which had dropped out but 
made their appearance again in 1974-75, 1975-76 were PE film sheets and 
bogs, vinyl asbestos floor tiles, polyurethane foam and its products and 
dolls and toys. The commodities are exported by sea and air. 

Dubai, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, U.K., Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Iraq, Poland, U.S.A., and U.S.S.R. are some of the major export markets 
which import the commodities exported through the Council. 

The new markets which entered in the list of the Council during 1974-75, 
and 1975-76 were Botswana, Burma, Burundi, Dahomey, Iceland, 
Mozambique, South Korea and Ruwanda. On the other hand, the Council 
lost the markets of Brazil, Egypt, Laos, Sudan, Vietnam, Yugoslavia and 
Zaire during the same years. 

During 1973-74, of the 18 top exporters listed by the Council, 14 were 
from Bombay; while during 1974-75, of the 15 top exporters listed by the 
Council, 12 were from Bombay, The Council during 1975-76 participated 
in two specialised exhibitions abroad viz., OPTICA-75 and K-75. The 
former was a specialised exhibition for the optical industry held at 
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Wiesbaden in which one firm of Bombay participated and the latter was 
Internationsil plastics and rubber exhibition held at Dusseldorf—in which 
17 member firms from Bombay participtaed. 

(ii) Engineering Export Promotion Council: The regional office of the 
Council was opened at Bombay in 1959 with main objectives to support, 
protect, maintain, increase and promote the exports of engineering 
goods. The Council has been highly instrumental in achieving an objective 
of increasing and promoting the export of engineering goods. 

The Council’s leading member enterprises have the requisite capabi¬ 
lities to provide turn key jobs and to undertake major engineering 
construction works not only in the country but also abroad. During 1976, 
there were as many as 1,289 ordinary members and 968 associated 
members in the regional office at Bombay. These members represent 
Maharashtra and Gujarat States. The commodities exported by the 
Bombay office may be grouped broadly under four categories viz., 
(i) capital goods comprising textflS'h^'^ jute mill machinery and fabricated 
steel structurals, wires of etc^^^|j-;primary steel and pig iron, 

(iii) non-ferrous products,durables comprising diesel 
engines, pumps, etc. Most oftjthj^^^TOii^ties are exported by sea-route 
and air. South-Cast Asia h^‘|^jr& mggest market for engineering 
goods exported through the C^uncif!^ ^:^orts to the Continent of Africa 
have been growing at a stea^jl pacA ^ome of the markets where 
engineering products have been supplied in large quantities are Nigeria, 
Tanzania, Kenya, Zambia Zaires ' : y 

The export performance of the member^ms in Bombay during 1973-74, 
1974-75 and 1975-76 was of 6,931.49; Rs. 9,514.47 and 

Rs. 77,136.65 lakhs, respective^. 

The exports of 29 member-firms of the Council in Bombay for the 
supplies made to the projects in India during 1973-74,1974-75 and 1975-76 
amounted to Rs. 541.80 lakhs; Rs. 541.25 lakhs and Rs. 11,86.32 
lakhs, respectively. 

State Trading Corporation: The State Trading Corporation was 
registered in May 1956 under the Companies Act, 1956 as a private 
company with the capital of Rs. one crore and a paid-up capital of Rs. 
five lakhs which was subsequently raised to Rs. two crores. As a private 
limited company, the State Trading Corporation was acting as the agency 
mainly for exporting mineral ores such as iron ore, manganese ore, etc.; 
and some consumers goods such as woollen fabrics, shoes, salt and jute 
goods to foreign countries. It also used to undertake imports of manu¬ 
factured articles like nonferrous metals, steel, chemicals, fertilisers, etc. In 
pursuance of the decision of Government of India, another private 
company viz.; Minerals and Metals Corporation of India was registered 
in September 1963, for undertaking the exports from India of mineral 
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ores and imports into the country of semi-manufactured articles and 
allied commodities. The company took over the business and trade 
activities of the State Trading Corporation of India Ltd., pertaining to 
minerals, ores and other allied metal products from October 1963. 

The declared purpose of the State Trading Corporation, when it was 
set up in May 1956, was to organise and effect exports from and imports 
into India of all such goods and commodities as may be determined by 
the company from time to time, and to undertake the purchase, sale and 
transport of in such goods and commodities in India or anywhere else 
in the world. 

The State Trading Corporation has its head oflBce at New Delhi and 
24 branch offices all over India including one at Bombay and 18 overseas 
offices. 

The objectives of the Corporati^.,were subsequently enlarged from 
time to time to cover ja^'hjyKn/^w^er field. Its present main 
objectives cover (i) devefepi'nfe' vIji ^fe^Trade. particularly exports 
by expanding existing mark^te,^^^^iWtng new ores; (ii) organising 
trade with the State Trading^^ftfe^ pi) handling export and import 
of bulk commodities essentiaf>?f^%ie^4pnomic and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country by the systtn|(^^«^mmodity exchange under barters, 
and link deals; (iv) suppleme;^|^pjri^te, trade in spheres where private 
trade has a difficulty in fui^pt^g/^^^ely; (v) undertaking import 
and distribution of comn^^d^s "in ;ii^t supply; (vi) undertaking 
price-support and buifer-stoclf operations in specific commodities with 
high export potential; and (vSJ-lftKd^^ajt^g processing, conversion and 
manufacture of exportable products. 

Now, the group of State Trading Corporations consists of State Trading 
Corporation, Project and Equipment Corporation of India Ltd,; Handi¬ 
crafts and Handlooms Export Corporation of India Ltd., Cashewnut 
Corporation of India Ltd., State Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals Corpo¬ 
ration of India Ltd., and Central Cottage Industries Corporation of 
India Ltd. 

The Project and Equipment Corporation of India Ltd., is engaged in 
activities pertaining to marketing of engineering and railway equipments; 
while the Handicrafts and Handlooms Corporation of India Ltd., is 
entrusted with the export of handicrafts and handlooms from India 
and the Cashewnut Corporation of India Ltd. handles the imports of 
cashewnut into India. 

The State Trading Corporation as the main agent acting in foreign 
trade of the country is divided into two divisions viz., commodities 
division and advisory and services division. 
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The total sales by Bombay branch of the Corporation amounted to 
Rs. 215.59 crores during 1974-75. The same included imports, exports 
as also domestic sales. 

The total exports of Bombay Branch* of State Trading Corporation 
amounted to Rs. 88.80 crores during 1974-75. Of this, the exports of oils 
and fats accounted for the highest i.e. Rs. 27.50 crores; while the 
exports of leatherware amounted to Rs. 17.50 crores. The exports 
of other articles viz., textiles, food, general products, chemicals and drugs 
amounted to Rs. 9.00 crores, Rs. 1.41 crores, Rs. 1.15 crores, Rs. 57 lakhs 
and Rs. 55 lakhs, respectively. The total exports of Bombay branch 
were 23 per cent of the total exports by the State Trading Corporation. 

The imports by the Bombay branch amounted to Rs. 1,26.21 crores, 
and accounted for 46 per cent of the total imports by the State Trading 
Corporation The imports of different commodities by the Bombay 

(Rs. in crofcs) 
1974-75 

14.50 
14.56 
16.77 
49.22 
0.88 
0.90 
3.50 
12.37 

General Products (News print and synthetic rubber) .. 15.88 

Industrial Raw Materials Assistance Centre 1,13 

(IRMAC). 


branch during 1974-75 are given^Wpw:— 


Imports 

Chemicals I (Plastics and 
Chemicals II (Rubber, soap^i 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Oils and Fats 
Foods 

Agricultural Produce 
Textiles I (Natural Fibres) 
Textiles II (Nvlon Yarn etc.I 



Total .. 1,29.71 


The domestic sales by the branch included only the sale of imported 
cars and the same amounted to Rs. 58 lakhs during 1974-75. 

INLAND TRADE 

The total domestic trade of Bombay includes the merchandise brought 
from the hinterland for export as also for domestic consumption. 


* SoMrce.—STC-Group Performance Budget, 1974-75 and Performance Reviews, 
1973-74, State Trading Corporation. 
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The physical facilities available for the movement of export cargo from 
originating centres to the port are the same as those for the domestic 
movement of goods and passengers, except in case of ores. 

While road and rail play an important role in the movement of export 
cargo from Bombay, two other modes of transport viz., airways and 
coastal shipping are also used for export cargo. 

The following statement shows percentage* distribution of export cargo 
of all commodities to Bombay port during 1969-70:— 


By value 


By weight 



Road Rail Inland Others 
water 
ways 


Road Rail 


Bombay port 81.41 17.76 


61.43 18.20 


Inland Others 
water 
ways 


53.61 34.94 .... 12.05 
14.17 50.12 34.89 0.82 


1 ^ ^ r ^ 

However, the volume of eKBg8t;2e<J^.3igttpents to Bombay port by rail, 
road and other modes of tra^jJorfdHnngT^9-70, formed 85.1, 14.3 and 
0.6 per cent of the total, 


Excluding the traffic from \yjth^B|^5>^fi:|metres of Bombay port, which 
normally has no alternative to road transport, the share of different 
modes of transport in the total export cargo of all commodities during 
1969-70 was as follows:— 


By value 


By weight 


Road Rail Inland Others Road Rail Inland Others 
water water 

ways ways 


Bombay 64.56 53.44 . 28.39 71,61 . 

port. 

Total of 57.04 31.25 10.94 0.77 7.51 56.69 35.80 Negligi- 

all ports. ble. 


Survey of Domestic Transport of India's Export Cargo, Vo), ll, May 1971, 
Operations Research Group, Baroda. 
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The share of the three modes of transport in the movement of selected 
commodities to Bombay port during 1969-70 by value and weight was as 
follows:— 


Commodity 

Percentage share of value of 
exports 

Percentage share of weight 
of exports 

Road 

Rail Inland 

waterways 

Road 

Rail Inland 
waterways 

Cotton Textile 

91-2 

8-8 

88-6 

11-4 

Oil-cakes 

41-7 

58-3 

38'5 

61-5 

Engineering goods . 

. 95-1 

4-9 

93-5 

6-5 

Iron and steel products 58'1 

41-9 

60-4 

39-6 

Raw cotton 

. 33-2 

66-8 

44'5 

55-5 


Rail-borne Trade : Bombay now serves as an entrepot trade centre 
mainly due to the net-work of emerging from Churchgate 

on Western Railway and Victona)'«ftai|lHW(V.T.) on Central Railway. 


on Western Railway and VictoriajiftOTiaitfiV.T,) on Central Railway. 

The former Great Indian: Peninsula'Railway was opened for traffic 
for 1,258 miles (2025km.) in^^87^. The^Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India, Railway company incotporated r&Suly 1855 entered into contract 
with the East. India Company f^^theicpnstruction of railway line and the 
railway was opened for traffic (502 km.) in 1870. 

The Great Indian Peninst^t^I-P-l ?a^^y gradually started to serve 
southern, eastern and north\ ^^gt|i poyflo as of India and the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India railway'To serve Gujarat, Rajputana, Central 
India, United Provinces and t06YmjSrt‘^ 


Statistics of goods carried during the first few years after the opening 
of these two railways are not available. In 1880, the traffic on both these 
railway lines increased in consequence of the new rail-routes. 


The following statement reveals the statistics of imports and exports 
excluding the railway company’s materials from and to stations on the 
two railway lines in Bombay Island for a few years from 1886 :— 


(Figures in tonnes) 


Year 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway 

Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1886 

11,55,152 

3,32,671 

4,55,407 

1,66,298 

1890 

9,38,445 

3,16,829 

2,71,871 

1,86,015 

1900 

7,16,610 

5,60,447 

1,87,561 

6,97,551 

1907 

16,27,503 

5,86,754 

7,31,147 

3,58,745 
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The value of the rail-borne trade of Bombay Island according to the 
returns published by Government was as given below:— 

(Figures in ’000 Rs.) 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

External 

Internal 

External 

Internal 

1888-89 .. 

1,81,668 

1,07,171 

61,386 

65,639 

1890-91 .. 

1,40,488 

1,15,716 

84,352 

77,752 

1900-01 .. 

1,84,529 

95,170 

1,34,068 

1,35,038 

1907-08 .. 

2,59,587 

1,76,055 

2,12,962 

1,38,909 


Of the total rail-borne trade ofp^n^ay carried during 1907-08 nearly 
40 per cent represented tradtj;:'^jtlt of the Bombay Presidency, 

17 per cent with the Centr 2 ^W^^ii|^i'^^;Berar, 11 per cent with the 
United Piovinces, about 5 t^^? ^r^x^t^ith Punjab; 4 per cent with 
Madras and one per cent witli Bengal^^^? 

The article-wise imports and djtwrt^ ciwied by the railway to and from 
Bombay city during 1888-89 an j j5j 7-^j^are shown in Table No. 16. 

Chief Articles of Imports ^oMxpmTB Carried by Railway to 
AND from BoSay City 


(Quantity in Mds.f and Value in ’000 Rs.) 


Articles 

1888-89 

1907-08 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports —. 

38,442 

2,88,839 

56,602 

4,35,642 

1. Coal and coke 

160 

140 

725 

438 

2. Cotton raw .. 

6,374 

1,17,649 

10,785 

2,21,029 

3. Cotton Mfrs. European 

6 

259 

9 

510 

4. Cotton Mfrs. Indian 

330 

11,300 

321 

12,984 

5, Dyes and tans 

497 

2,291 

1,413 

4,200 

6. Wheat 

15,364 

39,667 

2,360 

8,656 


• The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 1909, p. 449. 
■f 1 Maund = 0.037 Tonnes. 
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Articles 


TABLE No. 16— contd. 

(Quantity in mds. and Value in ’000 Rs.) 

1888-89 1907-08 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


7. Other foodgrains 

2,751 

8. Gunny bags and cloth .. 

23 

9. Hides and skins 

17 

10. Liquors 

6 

11. Metals 

114 

12. Oils 

91 

13. Oil-seeds 

9,100 

14. Opium 

59 

15. Provisions .. 

824 

16. Railway plant and rolling 


stock. 



6,759 

4,446 

15,098 

238 

226 

3,022 

609 

181 

5,126 

112 

2 

83 

1,173 

10,035 

9,536 

1,632 

108 

1,777 

39,065 

11,707 

63,823 

46,586 

33 

20,719 

6,466 

860 

11,845 

.... 

84 

441 


17. Spices 

18. Sugar 

19. Wool, raw 

20. Others 

21. Gold coins 

22. Silver coins and bullion 


Exports—• 

1. Coal and coke 

2. Cotton, raw 

3. Cotton Mfrs, European 

4. Cotton Mfrs. Indian 

5. Dyes and tans 



1,918 


376 

130 

130 

12,671 


6,371 

357 

1,790 

224 

264 


5,289 

900 

4,277 

44,989 

35,962 

13,073 


31,327 3,51,871 


4,601 

4,069 

1,21,223 

9,445 

6,159 


6. Wheat 

128 

58 

276 

7. Other foodgrains 

651 

3,033 

3,321 

18,381 

8. Gunny bags and cloth ,. 

445 

4,864 

497 

7,417 

9. Hides and skins 

4 

180 

47 

1,313 

10. Liquors 

93 

3,323 

214 

7,605 

11. Metals 

1,961 

12,791 

4,042 

47,358 

12. Oils 

495 

3,016 

2,476 

14,240 

13. Oil-seeds .; 

35 

191 

163 

1,112 

14, Opium 

1 

1,057 

2 

1,773 

15, Provisions .. 

1,026 

4,647 

1,254 

19,147 

16. Railway plant and rolling 

.... 

.... 

1,663 

7,270 

stock. 





17, Spices 

296 

4,943 

496 

8,883 

18. Sugar 

987 

7,707 

2,847 

19,560 

19. Wool, raw .. 

1 

33 

1 

35 

20. Others 

692 

15,755 

5,240 

55,002 

21. Gold coins* .. 

.... 



7,528 

22. Silver coins and bullion .. 




1,32,323 


♦ Separate figures of bullion and treasure trade are available from 1896-97, 
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During 1975-76, 12,51,053 tonnes of goods were imported in Greater 
Bombay at different stations on the Western Railway, whereas 9,14,559 
tonnes of goods were exported from the same stations, the details of which 
are shown in the following statements. 


(/) Western Railway : The following statement shows the statistics 
of imports and exports by Western Railway^ during 1974-75:— 



Imports 

Exports 

Station/Goods 

No. of 

Weight in 

No. of 

Weight 

Depot 

wagons 

tonnes 

wagons 

in tonnes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Dadar 

, . 

4,953 96,955 

732 

12,212 

Mahim junction .. 

. . 

1,598 23,478 

871 

7,406 

Bandra 


39,791 

3,606 

33,739 

Andheri 



690 

11,195 

Jogeshwari 


^45,147 

8,516 

93,707 

Goregaon 



540 

5,908 

Kandivli 


i®3,30T'^^®4,927 

840 

15,932 

Borivli 


^^71^^5,598 

388 

1,808 

Carnac Bunder 


'''@^5^^^08,956 

44,567 

7,32,652 


Total .. 1,073 60,750 9,14.559 

-- 

(//) Central Railway ; TI^!..|q^owrag ^tement shows the turnover 
of goods traffic from different'd^ots ih*Bombay on Central Railway^ 
during 1975-76 and 1976-77:— 

(Figures in tonnes) 


Loading Unloading 



1975-76 

1976-77 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Wadi Bunder 

.. 11,94,227 

14,15,703 

16,20,282 

16,71,056 

Sion 

46,920 

71,392 

1,82,400 

3,69,340 

Kurla 

4,828 

3,685 

2,647 

9,008 

Trombay 

.. 17,89,272 

21,62,029 

6,11,891 

1,59,602 

Vidyavihar 

25,348 

22,835 

3,67,366 

3,53,592 

Ghatkopar 

5,555 

3,952 

70,260 

1,00,720 

Vikhroli 

13,863 

14,628 , 

81,320 

1,25,703 

Bhandup 

37,601 

39,036 

94,185 

83,016 

Total 

., 31,17,614 

37,33,260 

30,30,351 

28,72,037 


‘ Public Relations Officer, Western Railway, Bombay. 

* Divisional Superintendent, Central Railway, Bombay. 
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During 1975-76, 31,16,614 tonnes of goods were exported by Central 
Railway from different goods depots within Greater Bombay revenue 
limits. The same increased to 37,33,260 tonnes during 1976-77. The 
imports by Central Railway arriving in different goods depots within 
Greater Bombay area amounted to 30,30,351 tonnes during 1975-76 and 
the same increased to 42,82,037 tonnes during 1976-77. 

The railways operate different schemes for the movement of goods such 
as quick transit service, container service and ordinary goods movement. 
In addition some of the export consignments are moved by passenger 
trains. 


The quick transit service is operated between selected pairs of stations, 
and the delivery of goods booked under this scheme is guaranteed, the 
stipulated delivery period being observed in 95 per cent of the cases. The 
container service has been introduced to provide door to door service, 



thereby offering facilities 

The commodity-wise 
connected by quick transit 
is shown in Table No. 17, 


offered by road transport. 

movement from origin 
Bombay Port in 1969-70 


CONNECTED BY QUICK 
IN 1969-70* 


Tonnage of export traffic 


Tonnage of Export 

Transit Service 


Origin 


Commodities 


Total of 
all modes 
of 

transport 


Moved by Moved by 
rail quick 
including transit 
quick service 
transit 
service 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hyderabad 

. Oil-seeds, textile yarn, cotton 
textiles, fruit-preserved. 

20,774 



Ahmedabad . 

. Iron and steel, oil-cakes, cotton 
textiles, textile fibres, engineer¬ 
ing goods. 

29,207 

22,309 

1,893 

Faridabad 

, Crude vegetable material, engi¬ 
neering goods. 

3,436 

30 


Cochin 

■ Tea 

988 

988 


Bhopal 

Artware 

3 



Mysore 

Cotton textiles, wood manufac¬ 
tures, textile fabrics excluding 
cotton and jute, artware. 

1,945 

107 



* Survey of the Domestic Transport of India’s Export Cargo, Vol. II, May 1971; by 
Operations Research Group, Baroda, 
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TABLE No. 17— contd. 


Origin 


1 _ 

Bangalore 

Amritsar 

Jullundur 

Ludhiana 

Coimbtore 

Madras 

Madurai 

Kanpur 

Saharanpur .. 
Moradabad .. 
Calcutta 


Delhi 


Tonnage of export tralBc 


Commodities 


2 


Total of Moved by Moved by 
all modes rail quick 
of including transit 
transport quick service 
transit 
service 

3 4 5 



■made 


ingq^cfing 


engineefln|( 


Fruits—preserved, cotton tex¬ 
tiles, engineerin ggoods, arlware. 
Oil-cake, tea, spices 
Engineering goods 
Engineering goods 
Textile yarn 
Cotton textiles, j 
garments. 

Cotton textij^!; 

Crude animara 
textiles, oil-caK 
Artware 

Artware i 

Tea, cotton textj 
goods, building 
covering. ^ ^ j 
Iron and 
goods, cottonVexti 
nuts, hides, read 
toys, spices, yarfi 


1,597 

2 


26,344 

26,178 

2,648 

1,858 

191 

191 

1,536 

980 

980 

434 


.. 

5,698 

55 


9 



21,368 

19,818 

12 

763 

236 

236 

2,636 

2,043 

1,481 

7,914 

5,712 

2,531 

14,148 

7,025 

1,469 


Total .. 1,40,658 85,674 11,441 


The commodity-wise composition of rail movement of export goods 
through Bombay Port during 1969-70* is shown below:— 





Percentage to 

Average 


Commodities 

Tonnage 

total through 

lead 




Bombay port 

(Km.) 

1. 

Oil-cake 

1,99,659 

45-6 

785 

2. 

Iron and steel 

80,745 

18’4 

1,064 

3. 

Sugar 

45,000 

10-3 

N.A. 

4. 

Crude minerals 

39,069 

8-9 

896 

5. 

Crude animal material 

22,678 

S'2 

1,151 

6. 

Textile fibres and waste 

18,539 

4'2 

1,655 

7. 

Others 

32,230 

7-4 

1,188 


Total .. 

4,37,920 

100 00 

948 


* Ibid. 
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Table No. 18 leveals the quantity and value of principal commodities 
arriving in Bombay from various places on different rail-routes, for 
export.^ 


TABLE No. 18 


Quantity and Value of Principal Commodities arriving in Bombay 
BY DIFFERENT RAIL ROUTES FOR EXPORT, 1969-70 


Route/Origin 

(1) 

Distance 

from 

Port (km) 

(2) 

Principal commodities 

(3) 

Tonnage 

(4) 

Value 

(Rs. 

in 

lakhs) 

(5) 

. Amritsar~Jullundur-Delhi-Baroda-Bombay — 

Amritsar .. 1,834 Oil-cake 

26,178 

200'17 

Dewas 

790 

Oil-cake 

26,062 

176-10 

Ganaur 

1,455 

Irop atid'^teel products 

24,700 

244-59 

Abohar 

1,652 

' .Textili fibieS ^d waste 

8,361 

297-70 

Delhi 

l,388(S^siC5citt41oMili(Sir.onand 

6,336 

297-70 

Ratlam 

653 

engine- 

"'iC^il^'an^iii^aterials 

5,603 

*(97-94) 

64-92 

Indore 

707 

Irop ai^ sferi products 

5,005 

37-43 

Jagadhri 

1,534 

Pai^r,. 'r 4,1 

3,541 

43-06 

Rajapura 

1,612 

Cijtoa apiriial: materials 

2,773 

31-18 

Gaziabad 

1,408 

i'S-oir-Md steeb^oducts 

2,209 

21-87 

Chandigarh 

1,632 

L Texlile fibres and waste 

1,226 

45-56 

Ludhiana 

1,698 

" Etigmeering goods 

980 

48-33 

Giddarbha 

1,607 

Textiffi'fibrM^nd waste 

962 

41-03 

Jullundur 

1,755 

'rlS 5 ^,^gllti^ing goods 

190 

45-38 

Moradabad 

1,477 

Artware 


*(291-56) 

Saharanpur 

1,569 

Artware 

. . 

*(33-60) 

Bhatinda-Ganganagar-Kankroli- 
Bhilwara ,. 869 

Jaipur-Ahmedabad-Bombay — 
Crude minerals 

30,069 

30-03 

Ahmedabad 

492 

Oil cake, cotton textiles. 

22,308 

412-10 

Sangaria 

1,482 

iron and steel products 
Textile fibres and waste 

5,003 

192-16 

Baroda 

392 

Iron and steel products 

2,603 

21-58 

Bhatinda 

1,579 

Textile fibres and waste 

2,504 

345-62 

Jaipur 

1,117 

Perfumery 

2,114 

40-78 

Wankaner 

696 

Building materials, 

1,220 

13-16 

Kankroli 

942 

cotton textiles 

Mica waste 

1,140 

0-48 

Ganganagar 

1,523 

Textile fibres and waste 

658 

38-22 

Deesa 

653 

Crude animal materials 

453 

6-20 

Gosunda 

852 

Crude animal materials 

340 

4-65 


1 Survey of the Domestic Transport of India's Export Cargo, May 1971, Vol. II, 
Operations Research Group, Baroda. 

*Figiires in parenthesis give only value of artware export. 
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TABLE No. n—contd. 


Route/Origin 

(1) 

Distance 

from 

Port (km) 

(2) 

Principal commodities 

(3) 

Tonnage 

(4) 

Value 

(Rs. 

in 

lakhs) 

(5) 

3. Kanpur-Allahabad-Satna-Itarsi-Bhusawal-Bombay— 



Kanpur 

1,348 

Crude animal materials, 

19,784 

198-51 



oil-cake 


*(4-75) 

Satna 

..- 1,180 

Engineering goods 

956 

46-46 

Gwalior 

1,255 

Cereals 

908 

7-96 

Fatehgarh 

1,624 

Cotton textiles 

498 

7-27 

4. Howrah-Nagpur-Bhusawat-Bombay — 



Akola 

584 

Oil-cake 

51,227 

374-26 

Dhule 

385 

Oil cake 

38,407 

128-02 

Amravati 

673 

Oil-eakeij% 

15,616 

84-53 


Badnera .. 663 

Pulgaon 
Tumsar 
Bhilai 
Calcutta 
Kanhan 
Jamshedpur 
Kamptee 
Ballarshah 

' ^ti 

5. Madras-Guntakal-BangalorvPune-Bci^ay^ 

Oil-^h 

Chemicals 
Tea 
Paper 

Sugar 



Devangere 

.. 871 

Raichur 

691 

Amarnath 

60 

Cochin 

1,830 

Dandeli 

704 

6. Others^ 



12,932 

372 

10,000 

10,000 

5,711 

5,000 

3,235 

2,037 

1,721 


13,400 

5,276 

2,206 

988 

784 

45,328 


94-18 
27-56 
73 00 
65 00 
297-48 
49-50 

26- 43 

27- 90 
23-06 


71-42 
44-85 
9-00 
103-56 
8-II 

561-51 

*(2.15) 


•Figures in parenthesis give only value of artware export. 

(Hi) Bombay Port Trust Railway : When the traffic between the port 
and the hinterland developed, the two main railways G.I.P. and the 
B.B. & C.I. laid out capacious goods yards in close proximity to and 
connected with the Prince’s and Victoria Docks by three sidings crossing 
the Frere Road. As these sidings were capable of accommodating only 
a fraction of the traffic, the bulk of traffic had to be conveyed from ship to 
rail and vice versa by the cumbersome and expensive method of trans¬ 
portation by bullock carts which involved double handling and storage. 
The arrangements for connecting the goods yards of the main railways 
with dock sidings were extremely defective. Therefore a scheme for the 
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construction of port railway was mooted in 1894. The Bombay Port Trust 
railway is connected to the broad-gauge main lines of the Central and 
Western Railways at its interchange railway yard at Wadala. The railway 
runs foi about 11 kilometres of straight route between Ballard Pier and 
Wadala. The Bombay Port Trust railway serves the docks as well as 
the important installations and factories on the port trust estates. It 
handles over 4 million tonnes of traffic annually which represents about 
60 per cent of total rail-borne goods traffic of Bombay city. 

Table No. 19 gives the statistics* of inward and outward movement 
(by rails) of important commodities into and from Bombay Port during 
1970-71 and 1975-76. 


TABLE No. 19 


Inward and Outward Movement (by Rails) of Important 
Commodities into and from Bombay Port during 



30 


20 

852 

566 

1,313 

16,067 

3,425 

124 

32,902 

1,028 


3,64,473 

6,915 

1,228 

22,079 

12,504 


•The Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Ministry of 

CoraniercCj, Govt, qf lndia, Calcutta^ __ 

VF 4362—34 


1. Animals (In numbers)— j 


\ 


(a) Cattle excluding sheep ^ 


/ 54 

1,748 

and goats 




(b) Horses, ponies etc. .. 

(c) Sheep and goats 


.... 

10 

99 

(d) Other animals 

.... 

.... 

13,447 

2. Bones 

2,29,902 

266 

1,84,925 

3. Bricks 

1,13,929 

2,387 

1,16,157 

4. Cement 

23,19,552 

3,716 

44,38,114 

5. Coal and coke 

27,59,738 

26,241 

23,13,648 

6. Coffee 

3,295 

1,094 

3,377 

7. Cotton twist and yarn- 




fa) Indian 

68,670 

46,045 

12,955 

(b) Foreign 

1,826 

2,635 

1,071 

8. Cotton piecegoods— 




(a) Indian 

62,363 

5,83,887 

69,489 

(b) Foreign 

273 

1,078 

433 

9. Myrobalans 

345 

1,853 

2,564 

10. Fruits-dried 

27,468 

32,736 

33,979 

11. Glass 

98,437 

61,657 

90,020 
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1970-71 

1975-76 

(1) 

Inward 

(2) 

Outward 

(3) 

Inward 

(4) 

Outward 

(5) 

12. Grain, Pulses and Flour— 

(a) Gram and gram products 

9,80,922 

35,024 

7,24,810 

24,693 

(6) Pulses other than gram 

13,09,936 

76,635 

9,64,894 

64,449 

(c) Maize 

1,05,553 

2,10,849 

95,160 

76,833 

(d) Jowar 

36,465 

4,936 

9,38,227 

4,11,394 

(e) Bajra 

6,62,790 

456 

3,36,982 

2,837 

(/) Millets 

20,884 

8,143 

2,829 

24,90,470 

(g) Rice in the husk 

1,19,054 

3,874 

3,554 

4,908 

(A) Rice not in the husk 

21,88,146 

97,477 

11,85,584 

45,967 

(i) Wheat 

10,05,773 

24,69,878 

5,21,342 

81,78,981 

(J) Wheat flour 

2.676 

1,16,228 

2,021 

1,34,381 

{k) Other sorts .. , 

13. Hemp (Indian) .. & 


-^ 39,401 
^i).700 

6,06,682 

255 

2,09,333 

185 


14. Hides, raw 

15. Skins, raw.. 

16. Hides and skins, tanned 
and leather. 

17. Jute—raw (loose) 

18. Jute—raw (pucca bales) .. 

19. Gunny bags and cloth .. 

20. Iron and steel bars, sheets 
etc. 

21. Lac of shellac 

22. Lime and lime-stone 


? j , 380 1,027 

591 1,063 

#^7,3r56:^-’S^8,385 4,20,323 

■^^3,742:: 1 ■ jK,42,566 3,46,076 

329 2,632 

^4^311 4m-1 1,498 1,47,811 


8 

302 

22,865 

19,49,832 


23. Manganese ore 

2,78,650 

11 

741 

2 

24. Oil-cakes— 

(a) Castor 

u.m 

1,02,405 

17,460 

1,02,816 

(6) Others 

22,54,454 

1,67,372 

38,05,743 

84,395 

25. Kerosene oil 

58,120 

9,11,698 

1,04,802 

4,75,302 

26. Vegetable oils— 

(o) Castor 

79,641 

1,994 

2,82,707 

786 

(6) Coconut 

3,023 

41,008 

5,180 

20,257 

(c) Groundnut 

85,292 

7,821 

68,401 

22,254 

(<J) Others 

1,26,875 

7,29,200 

3,17,329 

80,670 

27. Oit-seeds— 

(a) Castor 

1,43,122 

859 

1,47,520 

2 

(b) Cotton 

3.79,208 

5,444 

2,41,1.39 

821 

(c) Groundnut 

3,49,718 

11 

1,83,565 

2,418 

{d) Linseed 

53,861 

672 

1,84,726 

22 

(e) Rape and mustard 

10,902 

978 

12,777 

138 

(/) Til or jinjili 

15,793 

695 

1,25,996 

1,390 

28. Ghee 

144 

1,950 

18 

4,026 
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Commodities 

(1) 


_ 1970-71 

Inward Outward 


1975-76 

Inward Outward 


29. 

Rubber—raw 

24,947 

30. 

Salt 

5L419 

31. 

Sugar 

24,33,993 

32. 

Khandsari 

2,28,636 

33. 

Gur, Jaggery 

3,41,592 

34. 

Molasses 

19,264 

35. 

Tea 

1,89,458 

36. 

Tiles 

16,113 

37. 

Tobacco 

36,000 

38. 

Teakwood 


39. 

Other timber 

• ■ 

40. 

Wool—raw 


41. 

Raw cotton lint— 



(a) Indian 

.. W4,9o'!266- 


(6) Foreign 

•• i 

42. Kapas 

.. 1 ,25;t2b^ 


30,18,674 


3,48,079 


9,664 

1,00,005 

i’?^5,630 

15,33,096 


The total volume of throfeli ttaffic from and to the trunk railways 
registered a fall of about 2 - during 1980-81, as compared 

to the volume of 3-35 lakh during 1970-71. The decrease was 

mainly due to the fall in traffic in commodities, such as, asbestos, fibres, 
chemicals, fertilisers, iron and steel, salt, sulphur, molasses, oil-cakes, 
cement, charcoal, raw cotton etc. 

The following figures reveal the statistics of total volume of commo¬ 
dities unloaded i.e. booked from the trunk railways to B.P.T, railways 
and loaded by B.P.T. railway for trunk railway stations during 1970-71 
and 1980-81.* 


Volume of commoditits handle d 

Yeai: Loaded Unloaded 

(hundred tonnes) (hundred tonnes) 
(1) (2) (3) 


1970-71 .. .. 15,994 

1980-81 .. 17.253 



• Administration Reports, 1971-72 and 1980-81, Bombay Port Trust. 
VF 4362—34a 
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Air-bome Trade (Domestic) ; Air transport is the fastest means of 
carrying passengers and goods and speed is the key-note of all industrial, 
economic and other activities in modern age. 

The year 1953 recorded the nationalisation of air transport in India 
and as a result witnessed the birth of two national air carriers, one for 
domestic services and another for the International services which were 
intended to discharge their national obligations. These corporations were 
Air India International and Indian Airlines. The services operated prior to 
nationalisation, by the private airlines, were profit oriented. The Indian 
Airlines Corporation operates on all important routes with national 
interest and the overall development of air transport in view. 

Principal commodities moved by domestic air transport consist of 
costly commodities such as art silk goods, woollen and silk carpets, 
fur goods, readymade garments, jewellery, fresh fruits, perfumery, essential 
oils, chemicals and drugs, etc, 

During 1969-70 the quari,fi%^r^ll^tbhnes worth Rs. 30 crores was 
arrived at Santa Cruz Airp^ Ti^^^^^estic air-routes for export. 
The domestic airport at 969-70 accounted for 56-6 per 

cent in quantity and 54’09 pei^^^,of,V^e of the total imports followed 
by Calcutta, Madras and Dell^ ^i^^ts.| 

The following statement sboig|:^eircmte-wise quantity of goods carried 
by Indian Airlines from destinations and the revenue 

earned on the same during(^^^ 


Route ^'’*4 ^ Weight in 

kg. 

Revenue in 
Rs. 

Bombay-Delhi 

16,40,509 

79,76,497 

Bombay-Calcutta 

10,05,962 

66,92,149 

Bombay-Bangalore 

6,20,569 

22,96,205 

Bombay-Porbundar .. 

5,839 

11,678 

Bombay-Madras 

6,71,689 

30,89,769 

Bombay-Rajkot 

84,405 

1,30,985 

Bombay-Goa 

4,01,459 

7,62,771 

Bombay-Hyderabad .. 

3,20,708 

9,76,951 

Bombay-Cochin 

87,070 

4,41,668 

Bombay-Bhavnagar .. 

41,607 

60,330 


* Survey of the Domestic Transport of India's Export Cargo, Vol. I, May 1971, 
Operations Research Group, Baroda. 
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Route 

Weight in 
kg. 

Revenue in 
Rs. 

Bombay-Ahmedabad 

61,242 

1,19,423 

Bombay-Jamnagar .. 

85,901 

1,80,373 

Bombay-Pime 

1,14,479 

85,859 

Bombay-Baroda 

48,386 

77,422 

Bombay-Aurangabad 

9,779 

13,691 

Bombay-Belgaum 

27,474 

49,627 

Bombay-Mangalore .. 

32,228 

1,02,076 


52,59,306 

2,30,67,474 


Coastal Trade : Bombay as a port of import- 

export trade since the middi^^‘;^^|^^kk^ury. But the real impetus 
to the growth of trade was--<^ffi^e®w|^‘Cotton Boom of 1861-65 
and the opening of the Suez coastal trade was mainly 

carried through country 

In the beginning of the ninet^e^th.'fd^tury, the value of total coastal 
trade from Bombay amounted,i^^.j:|3^^khs, of which the value of 
imports amounted to Rs. 1,^, la0is and ^.exports to Rs. 1,02 lakhs. 
The ports of Gujarat and CiaajK^'ace ouateg j^or the largest proportion of 
exports and also of imports. 

The principal articles of trade were raw cotton which was collected 
from Gujai'at and Cutch for export to China; cotton piece-goods brought 
from Gujarat, Cutch, Bengal and Goa for export to Persian Gulf and 
Arabia; ri(« from Goa, Gujarat and Cutch; and Bengal sugar brought 
to Bombay for export to Persian Gulf and to various districts in the 
then Bombay Presidency. 

The coastal trade maintained steady progress in the early thirty years 
of the nineteenth century, except a temporary depression in 1811-12 
because of unfavourable conditions in the China market and great scarcity 
in Cutch and Gujarat. Again in 1827, the commercial position in Bombay 
was far from favourable as Calcutta monopolized much of trade and 
commenced to import and export the commodities directly. In spite of 
this, as a result of the abolition of company’s monopoly in 1813, the trade 
in general received a considerable impetus and the coastal trade of Bombay 


^ For the history of Coastal trade see Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. 1, 
1909, pp. 438-45. ' * 
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was valued at Rs. 5,26 lakhs in 1830-31. Between 1835 and 1850, the then 
Bombay Government made many efforts to enlarge both the coastal 
and the foreign trade by removing restrictions such as inland sugar 
duties in 1836 and cotton duties in 1848. However, the course of trade 
during this period was not smooth. By the end of 1850, the coastal trade 
of Bombay had advanced in value to Rs. 11,78 lakhs; of which Rs. 7,57 
lakhs represented imports. 

As cotton received high prices during the period of American War, 
Bombay enjoyed an unusual amount of prosperity during 1861-65 and 
both the foreign and coastal trade increased immensely. The other reason 
for this prosperity was the commencement of seven cotton mills in 
Bombay between 1854 and 1860. 


Railway communications with the interior were opened up in 1867. 
Due to the growth of road and railway communications, the value of 
coastal imports rose from Rs. 3,^-klshs in 1860-61 to Rs. 49,31 lakhs in 
1870-71. From 1880 to 1906,,4SB!:^i,kifeW"^stal trade fluctuated between 
Rs. 16 and 25 crores. 

The pre-war average of (1909-14) was valued at 

Rs, 32,30 lakhs as against the ofRs. 1,13,15 lakhs. During 

1980-81, l.e. after about seventy years, the value of coastal trade stood at 
Rs. 1,38,22 lakhs. 

(0 Imports : The value showed a declining trend 

as the imports decreased c ^idj^ a bly Rs. 38,60,35 thousands in 
1918-19 to Rs. 18,54,75 thous^dslii 1^5-36 and again further declined 
to Rs. 14,40,54 thousands dufffi^* 1^31^1 The value of coastal exports 
fluctuated from Rs. 31,34,04 thousands in 1918-19 to Rs. 2,28,72 thousands 
in 1935-36 and then to Rs. 20,46,96 thousands in 1937-38. 


In the pre-Independence period the principal commodities of trade 
originating from Bombay Port comprised foreign cotton-twist and yarn, 
Indian cotton twist and yarn, foreign as also Indian cotton piece-goods, 
woollen piece-goods, iron and steel bars, kerosene, salt, jowar and bajri, 
wheat and flour, sugar, etc., while the main articles received at Bombay 
Port in the pre-Independence period included coal, raw cotton, 
cocoanuts, copra, rice, wheat, gunny bags, liquors, spices, etc. 

During 1960-61, the quantity of coastal exports and imports at Bombay 
amounted to Rs. 20,53,300 and 13,62,900 metric deadweight tonnes, 
respectively. In 1965-66, the coastal exports and imports at Bombay were 
30,16,300 and 14,66,400 metric deadweight tonnes, respectively. 

The comparative figures of total imports and exports for certain years 
are gjyen below : 
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(In metric deadweight tonnes) 


Y«ar 



Coastal Imports 

Coastal Exports 

1965-66 


• 

14,66,400 

30,16,300 

1970-71 



13,09,800 

15,83,400 

1974-75 



10,38,900 

19,60,800 

1975-76 


* 

9,73,200 

13,45,200 

1980-81 



11,34,200 

18,26,000 


The decline in coastal imports and exports may be explained as the 
result of opening up of new rail routes and roads connecting Bombay 
with distant and far-off places in India. 


The heavy wharfage charges, cumbersome formalities and custom regula¬ 
tions might also have adversely affected the coastal service as the same 
became unattractive to exporters, who prefer to send their goods by rail or 
road transport. Another reason for the decline in coastal trade, since 
1965-66, may be the declinft..^i^®Bi?lp^tal exports of petroleum oil, 
decline in iron and steel iraj^Fts a'p^^^of the growth of indigenous 
production, decline in fobi^^i^mpqtl^^d the virtual disappearance 
of the iron ore traffic as a c($pj^^W(^ C^the development of other ports 
for ore export. In 1980-81, imports and exports showed 

an increase in quantity compa!iedjtoT97S76. 

Table No. 20 shows the com4{|iyfiwjse break up of coastal imports 
into Bombay Port. ' 

The commodity-wise coa^kliiriporls'jn^mbay Port also varied from 
1970-71 to 1975-76 and again'TBBl-980-tSl4^e imports of building material 
decreased from 6,55,600 metric tJeRj^Wffe^it tonnes in 1970-71 to 3,46,000 
metric deadweight tonnes in 1975-76 and to 2,47,200 metric deadweight 
tonnes during the year 1980-81. 

The building material imported in Bombay from different ports in India 
accounted for 50.05 per cent of total imports in 1970-71; and the same 
decreased by 35.59 per cent in 1975-76, and further by 21.79 per cent in 
1980-81. 

The quantity of imports of metals and metal products increased from 
11,100 metric tonnes in 1970-71 to 23,600 metric tonnes in 1974-75, while 
it declined to 7,300 metric tonnes in 1975-76 and further to 6(X) metric 
tonnes in 1980-81. The quantity of salt accounted for 13.32 per cent of 
total imports in 1970-71, 20.71 per cent in 1974-75 and 21.44 per cent 
in 1975-76. Even though the percentage of salt imported in 1975-76, 
showed an increasing trend in 1975-76, the actual figures reveal the decline 
from 2,15,200 metric toimes in 1974-75 to 2,08,800 metric tonnes in 
1975-76. In 1980-81, the import of salt further decreased to 1,01,700 
metric tonnes accounting for 8.66 per cent of the total coastal imports 
in Bombay Port. 
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TABLE No. 20 

Coastal Imports (Domestic) into Bombay Port Trust^ 
(Docks and Bunders combined) in Metric Tonnes 

(Rounded off to hundred) 


Commodities 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 


1. Building material 

2. Chemicals 

3. Clay 

4. Copra 

5. Coir and coir products 

6. Cocoanut 

7. Cotton-raw 

8. Dates 

9. Drugs and medicines 

10. Fertilizers 

11. Earth and earthenware 

12. Fish—dried and fresh 

13. Foodgrains 

14. Foodstuffs N. O. S. 

15. Fruits—dried and fresh 

16. Machinery N. O. S*. 

17. Gunnies and hessians 

18. Metals and metal products 

19. Oilseeds 

20. Oil and fats N. O. S. 

21. Paper and paper products 

22. Salt 

23. Rubber-raw 

24. Wood and timber 

25. Fibres—synthetic 

26. Miscellaneous 


6,55,600 

22,500 

44,600 

35.100 
2,100 

10.100 
700 
400 

1,000 

100 


-;a5.300 



3,46,400 

2,47,200 

16,100 

15,100 

6,500 

. • . « 

3,900 

19,300 

9,900 

7,500 

45,400 

17,100 

300 

5,000 

1,100 

• • . . 

800 

, , , , 

400 

.... 

7*300 

600 

12,200 

100 

900 

100 

2,08,800 

1,01,700 

5,500 

1,28,800 

60,700 

1,80,700 

6,59,800 


Grand Total .. 24,15,300 9,75,000 11,34,200 

(if) Exports : The total coastal exports from Bombay to other centres 
in India though increased in 1974-75 over those in 1970-71 they declined 
in 1975-76. However the quantity of exports of different commodities 
recorded varied changes. The coastal exports of fertilisers were not specifi¬ 
cally mentioned in 1970-71 statistics, but the same formed a large amount 
in 1974-75 (22,600 toimes). 

The exports of coirunodilies, such as, building materials, chemicals, 
cotton, drugs and medicines, foodgrains, metals and metal products, 
spices including pepper, oil-seeds, etc., showed declining trend. On the other 
hand, a very few commodities such as asphalt, bitumen, pitch tar, and 
creosote, recorded an increase from 8,100 tonnes in 1970-71 to 12,700 
tonnes in 1974-75 and again to 24,000 tonnes in 1975-76. The commodities 

^ Annual AdmMstmtlon Sports, Bombay Port Trust; 1971-72,1976-77 and 1981-82. 

’ Not otherwise specified. 
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grouped under miscellaneous recorded the highest percentage of total 
coastal exports, and the percentages to total exports under this group during 
1970-71, 1975-76 and 1980-81 were 90.48,94.80 and 98.88. respectively. 

Table No. 21 shows the statistics of coastal exports from Bombay Port. 

TABLE No. 21 

Statistics of Coastal Exports from Bombay Port (Metric Tonnes) 

(Figures rounded oif to hundred) 


Commodities 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 


1. Asbestos and asbestos material.. 100 

2. Asphalt, bitumen, pitch 

tar and creosote 8,100 

3. Beverage and 
alcoholic 

4. Bicycles and bicycle 

5. Building materials .. 

6. Chemicals 

7. Cotton 

8. Drugs and medicines 

9. Dyes and ailours of all kinds 

10. Fodders 

11. Earth and earthenware 

12. Foodgrains 

13. Foodstuffs N.O.S. .. 

14. Fruits and vegetables 

15. Gunnies and hessians, jutc''’^^'^ 
manufactures and hemp. 


16. Fertilisers 


, , , , 

17. Glass and glass products 


• . . * 

18. Instruments etc. 


100 

19. Lac, gums and resins 


900 

20. Leather and leather Mfgs. 


. • . • 

21. Machinery N.O.S. 


600 

22. Manures 


18,300 

23. Metals and metal products 


28,600 

24. Oil-seeds 


1,700 

25. Oil and fats N.O.S. 


600 

26. Paints and paint materials 


300 

27. Spices including, pepper 


1,600 

28. Sugar 


500 

29. Textiles 


400 

30. Woodpulp 


.... 

31. Miscellaneous 


14.32,700 



24,000 


1,800 

1,100 

300 


1,200 

100 

14,900 

200 

2,600 

1,400 

9,100 

100 

100 

400 

300 

4,300 

700 

300 

600 

400 

100 

4,500 

12,76,300 


1,300 

100 


800 

100 


900 

1,600 

400 

1,500 


10,600 

100 

100 


800 

1,900 

100 


18,05,700 


Grand Total 15,78,500 13,44,800 18.26.000 
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FORWARD TRADING 


Futures trading plays a key role in the marketing of many important 
agricultural commodities and processed products. 


Apart from U.S.A. and U.K., India is a large country which has had 
active futures markets over a long period. As soon as the cotton exchanges 
were established in U.K. and the U.S.A. (1880), the cotton merchants in 
Bombay followed suit. Quite a large proportion of the Indian cotton 
crop found its way to Bombay and the city became the largest cotton 
market in the East. After the American Civil War, in addition to this spot 
trade, a good deal of futures business was conducted on a large scale. 
But the first step in the evolution of an organised futures market was 
taken with the establishment of Bombay Cotton Traders’ Association in 
1875, by the buyers who were mostly Europeans. Before the establishment 
of this association, the trading was erratic and uncontrolled. Soon- 



of a third body in 1915, 
;ion, mainly for regulation of 


afterwards, a rival body known Bombay Cotton Exchange which 

was predominantly Indian, ,s^§^.'t4i^li.vHpwever, the dissatisfaction on 
the part of the dealers ledA,^'""' 
called the Bombay Cotton B' 
futures business. 

In 1918, the Government '3?i^^^^nsfituted a Cotton Contracts 
Committee to control the cotto^ tfa^ihg^in Bombay, A clearing house was 
established and peiiodical setl®fte^s were effected. In 1919, the Commit¬ 
tee was replaced by a Cottiin'Contracts .IS^ard which in turn founded 
a central cotton association iki 0^2iu nd.er.tife name of East India Cotton 
Association. 

In oil-seeds, a futures market was established in Bombay in 1900. 
Subsequently, numerous other futures markets in oil-seeds came into 
existence in Gujarat, Saurashtra and Punjab. A futures market in bullion 
was also established in Bombay in 1920. 


Prior to World War II, forward trading in this country was carried 
on in various agricultural commodities such as cotton, grains, oil-seeds, 
jute, spices, sugar, shellac, etc., and in non-agricultural commodities 
such as bullion, metals, cotton yarn and cloth, jute goods etc. During 
the early years of World War II, as a result of shortages, the prices 
of various commodities rose to high levels. The Government of 
India, hence issued orders under the Defence of India Act prohibiting 
forward trading in several commodities such as raw cotton, cotton 
cloth and yarn, oil-seeds, vegetable oils and oil-cakes, foodgrains, 
spices, sugar and gur, etc. Some of these orders under the Defence 
of India Act, in respect of foodgrains, edible oil-seeds and oils, 
raw cotton and spices were kept in force under the Essential Supplies 
(Temporary Powers) Act, 1946, and similar orders about cotton-seed and 
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sugar were issued under the latter Act. In the case of raw cotton only, 
a general exemption was granted, subject to certain conditions, with 
respect to forward trading conducted under the auspices of the East India 
Cotton Association, Bombay. 

Among the States, Bombay was the only Slate which had enacted 
legislation for the regulation of forward trading. The Bombay Forward 
Contracts Control Act, 1947, was a comprehensive piece of legislation 
empowering the State Government to regulate forward trading in commo¬ 
dities and securities and many of. the provisions of the draft Futures 
Markets (Regulation) Bill had been taken from that Act.* 


1 he draft bill alongwith the comments received from State Governments, 
Chambers of Commerce and the Reserve Bank of India was referred to an 
expert committee appointed by the Government of India in the Ministry 
of Commerce on 27th July 1950. One of the cardinal principles of this 
legislation was to cause the minimum inconvenience to legitimate business 
activities. After passing thro^j^,^^tk>t|ges and references to Select 
Committees, the bill was the Forward Contracts 

(Regulation) Act, 1952. TM^^^^fe^'fl^'^stablishment of the Forward 
Markets Commission in Sepl^teKl9^ 

Thus, for the first timefan^rim^ the problem of regulating 
commodity exchanges was tackjfed 'oji a countrywide basis. The Act 
is based on the view that stri^ej^fe^tt^f forward trading is essential 
as otherwise the forward tra®^"i5ay leadTo excessive speculation which 
may accentuate price fluctu^3ite,;to/.%e jjetriment of the interests of 
producers as well as consumers!' 

The Forward Contracts (Re^^^o^'*^ct, is principally designed to 
exercise control over those forward contracts which have inherently an 
element of speculation in them and which are generally known as futures 
or hedge contracts. The actual day-to-day regulation of such contracts 
is undertaken by recognised associations. However, the Act also provides 
for the regulation of forward contracts requiring the actual delivery of 
goods, known as non-transferable specific delivery contracts, when 
Government considers that they are or may be misused and their regula¬ 
tion is necessary. The Act authorises Government to notify from time to 
time the commodities in which forward trading shall be regulated through 
recognised associations and those m which it shall be prohibited altogether. 
It also provides that no association shall be concerned with forward 
trading in any commodity except under the conditions of a certificate of 
registration granted by the commission. Recognised associations generally 
function with a degree of autonomy, but the measures imposed by them or 


* Report of the Expert Committee on the Futures Markets (Regulation) Bill, 1950, 
Ministry of Ckjmmerce, Govt, of India, 1951. 
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regulation of hedge trading require the consent of the commission. The 
control is very nominal in the case of registered associations. But their 
fields of activity are considerably restricted by the ban imposed on forward 
trading in many commodities. 

The main distinction is made between spot and ready contracts on 
the one hand and forward contracts on the other, the basis being the period 
of time that elapses between the signing of contract and the contemplated 
delivery of goods. Under spot or ready contracts, the delivery has to 
be taken immediately or within a specific number of days. When delivery 
is contemplated after a longer period of time, the contracts are called 
forward contracts. 

As per this Act, “Forward Contract” means a contract for the delivery 
of goods at a future date and which is not a ready delivery contract. 
Forward contracts are further classified into two categories : futures 
contracts which are used for the purpose of hedging or speculation and 
specific delivery contracts 'vY.hi,c{f:'^^:^j,u^ for marketing merchandise. 
In futures contracts, thoughcontemplated, it rarely takes 
place. In specific delivery c^i^ 3 |&on^^^^ther hand, delivery is a more 
common feature. Forward delivery or specific delivery 

contract means a forward co^Swj whichjprovides for the actual delivery 
of specific qualities or types oif goi^s dilring a specified future period at 
a price fixed thereby or to be manner thereby agreed and in 

which the names of both thqj'tnij^ andN^ seller are mentioned. 

Specific delivery contrac^j'-^.^fUtthffl^ub-divided into transferable 
specific delivery contracts anSlS^transfi^ble specific delivery contracts 
depending upon whether the ehiSrh^tsld^ change hands from one party 
to another. The Act defines the non-transferable specific delivery contract 
as a specific delivery contract rights or liabilities whereunder or under any 
delivery order, railway receipt, bill of lading, warehouse receipt or any 
other document of title relating thereto are not transferable. When the 
specific delivery contracts are of the transferable variety, they closely 
resemble futures trading. The only feature which distinguishes them from 
futures contracts is that if and when delivery has to be made it has to be 
in terms of a specified quantity instead of in terms of a prescribed unit 
of trading and a prescribed basis of contract. Ready delivery contract 
means a contract which provides for delivery and payment of price either 
immediately or within such period not exceeding eleven days after the 
date of the contract and under such conditions as the Central Government 
may from time to time, by notification in the official Gazette, specify in 
this behalf in respect of any goods. 

Forward Markets Commission : The Commission, with headquarters 
at Bombay was established in September, 1953 by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry to administer the Forward Contracts (Regulation) 
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Act, 1952 which has among its objects, the regulation of forward 
contracts, the prohibition of goods and matters connected therewith. 
Besides, the Commission also undertakes economic measures intended 
to restrain steep rise or fall in prices of regulated commodities in which 
forward trading is permitted during that period. 

The functions of the Commission are wide as they include all matters 
arising out of the administration of the Act and such other duties and 
powers as may be assigned or prescribed. Broadly, the functions of the 
Commission fall into four categories viz., (i) promotional and explo¬ 
ratory : that is the study of forward market in a particular commodity 
with a view to inquire whether the market should be brought within the 
regulatory provisions of the Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act; 
(ii) enquiry into claims of associations for recognition to conduct for¬ 
ward trading; (iii) supervision and inspection of recognised associations; 
and (iv) collection of factual data and keeping the different forward 
markets under observation. Thus, thg.^duties of the Commission are both 
^Mosi-judicial as well as exec^v^ m.jCharacter. 

If the Central Government is satisfiedf ^^ter making such inquiry as 
may be necessary in this behalf and%tfr obtaining such further informa¬ 
tion, if any, as may be requir^j^^Mj^es and bye-laws of a associ¬ 
ation are suitable in the inJ^sWor^e trade and are in the public 
interest, it grants recognition to Ijlk^ Association. 

On 31st December 1976, m'iafrJSji^^ations from different parts of 
the country were recognisecfiimi^r^^hje^S'^vard Contracts (Regulation) 
Act, 1952, of which 5 wer&Jh'Bombay^Jrhe names of these recognised 
associations, and the commo3i !ies J i C ^^ ch the forward trading was 
regulated by them are given 


Name of Association 

Commodity 

(1) East India Cotton Association Ltd. 

Cotton. 

(2) Bombay Oil-seeds and Oils Exchange Ltd... 

Castor-seed, ground¬ 
nut, groundnut 


oil, cotton-seed, 
linseed. 

(3) Pepper amd Ginger Merchants’ Association 

Pepper. 

(4) Grain, Rice and Oil-seeds Merchants’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Groundnut kernel. 

(5) Vanaspati Manufacturers’ Association of 
India, Bombay. 

Groundnut oil. 


As a rule, only one association is recognised for regulating forward 
trading in any coinmodity in a particular area. 


Futures trading is considered as a device for protection against the 
price fluctuations which normally arise in the course of marketing of 
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commodities. Stockists, processors and manufacturers utilise the futures 
contract to transfer the price risk faced by them, and this use of the 
futures market is commonly known as hedging. Whenever a futures 
market is organised two markets operate side by side viz., the spot and 
futures. 

However, widely divergent views are heard from the academic circle 
and the world of business whenever the effects of such speculation and 
consequently of futures trading on commodity price levels and price 
variations are discussed. While a few are convinced that commodity 
futures trading tends to stabilise prices and reduce price variations, 
others not only disagree with this view, but on the contrary vigorously 
allege that more often than not, futures trading aggravates the price 
fluctuations and increases both the magnitude and the frequency of price 
variations. 


Four types of effects on price can be had by futuies trading viz., average 
prices received by producers^n9x5ill^^.-by consumers, seasonal price 
variations, inter and intra-sea^:^tWS®^<3cs in prices and short-term 
oscillations in prices. The on prices can be observed 

from the following statistic^^j^^ji^'^^o average yearly prices of 
groundnut and linseed at in constant rupees for the 

years with little or no futures tradii|g™difor the years with futures trading. 

Year ^ 

----- 

A-Years witffiii'tt^ or no^^ures trading 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1960- 61 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 




B- Years with futures trading 


Average yearly price 
f 

63- 38 
80-42 
61-33 
46-67 
61-90 

76- 54 
74-57 

77- 80 
104-15 

61- 48 

62- 30 

64- 07 
70-22 
72-37 
66-99 


The analysis of seasonal price indices^ showed that both in groundnut 
and hessian, the amplitude of seasonal price fluctuations as well as 

^ A. S. Naik, Effects of Futures Trading on Prices. 
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the co-eflBcient variation of seasonal indices were smaller for years with 
futures trading than for years with little or no futures trading. In linseed, 
however, the statistical results disclosed that the seasonal fluctuations 
tended to increase in the presence of futures trading than in its absence. 

The activities of the five associations recognised under the Forward 
Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1952 are described below. 

Grain, Rice and Oil-seeds Merchants' Association : The Grain 
Merchants’ Association which is now known as the Grain, Rice and 
Oil-seeds Merchants’ Association was established in 1899. Before the 
establishment of this association in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, there was no commercial body worth its name to control grain, 
and oil-seeds trade in the city of Bombay. In the beginning, the ready 
trade in grain and all kinds of oil-seeds was regulated by the association. 
However, with the passage of time, the necessity to sell forward position 
was felt and in the year 1911, wutt 4 ^ co-operation of buyers who were 
mostly Europeans, the for\yafd.^J^4l’^‘*?tl^'’acts of almost all kinds of 
oil-seeds like groundnut s^ 5 ^;i^^^^^^^i|)orseeds etc., and foodgrains 
like wheat, jowar, lentils, gr^&et^^ra^i^’rmulated. The contracts were 
at seller’s option and the sell^^^S^^^wd to give delivery of the goods 
on any day from the date The future delivery date was 

stipulated to enable the sellers t,^ goods from upcountry centres. 
But these specific forward dei^ry^ c^^racts had to be suspended when 
the Bombay Forward Con^i5tr^prt^?%a, 1947 was applied to the 
trade of oil-seeds in the ciw^It Bombay^n the 19th December 1950. 
Till that time, this was the on^ association in the city of Bombay, under 
whose auspices, the forwai^ ” contracts in oil-seeds were 

traded. 

In the year 1931 the hedge contracts for cotton seeds and groundnut 
seeds were introduced in Bombay market. These hedge contracts were 
suspended in the year 1943, when futures trading was banned by the 
Government of India. 

In 1955, the Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1952 was applied 
to oil-seeds trade in Bombay and the association started regulating 
non-transferable specific delivery contracts in groundnut seeds, linseed, 
castor-seed, etc. In 1960, the association was granted registration by the 
Forward Markets Commission for regulating contracts in principal 
varieties, such as, oil-seeds and oil-cakes in the year 1965. Even though, 
the association has been recognised by the Government of India to 
regulate futures trading in groundnut kernels, at present futures as well as 
forward specific delivery business in groundnut are banned by the Govern¬ 
ment since last few years. The association has its constitution like that 
of a limited company, and has also formulated trading bye-laws. 
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I 

The niunber of members of the association during 1979-80 stood at 
578 who were generally the wholesalers. The trading in oil-seeds and 
grains is mostly concentrated in Bhat Bazar area at Mandvi and Dana 
Bunder, The merchants who actually deliver or receive delivery of at 
least 8,000 bags per year and pay subscription on them at a fixed rate 
are enrolled as ordinary members of the association. Of course, those 
businessmen who cannot reach this limit are allowed to be enrolled as 
associate members. Besides, the association enrolls brokers and mukadams 
under the rules and regulations of the association. 

The association has an arbitration board which arbitrates in trade 
disputes submitted by its members. 

The weekly groundnut seed rates in Bombay on certain dates are show 
in the following statement:— 
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The following statement shows the highest and lowest ready prices of 
groundnut kernels in Bombay during 1976-77 and 1979-80 


Year 

(November to 
October) 

Highest/ 

Lowest 

Date 

Groundnut 
ifernels 
(Karad Bold) 
(Rs. per 1(X) kg.) 

1976-77 

.. Highest 

28th December 1976 

358,00 


Lowest 

16th December 1976 

316.00 

1979-80 

.. Highest 

14th July 1980 

512.00 


Lowest 

12th January 1980 

390.00 


Pepper and Ginger Merchants’ Association : The association was establi¬ 
shed in 1937, and in 1963 it received^ the sanction from the Forward 
Markets Commission for forjiw»^^i^^&^,^n pepper. 

The membership of the ses dealers, exporters and 

associate members. At the (/.e., upto 22nd October 

1976); there were on the roll ^ the’l^p^ion, 38 dealers, 14 exporters- 
and 22 associate members. Th^fSi^SSi^er of brokers registered with 
the association upto the end pf1t|i4, iear 1976 was 61. The number of 
member traders dealing in for\^did|i4|pg changes with existing condi-' 
tions and future prospects of the fifty percent of the member 

traders deal in forward tradmg-ih.|)dp^i.^ 

The Government of India nf&'airttioSsed the association to issue 
certificates of origin in respect olsMlIn^^of spices and seeds for export. 
During the year 1975-76, the association issued 20 certificates to the 
exporters. 

The following Table No. 22 gives details regarding futures trading in 
pepper undertaken by the association in a few years. 


VF 4362—35 
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The turnover of trade of the association was as follows:— 


Delivery Contract 

Period 

Volume of 
transactions 
(sales in 
quintals) 

November 1975 

26-10-75 to 29-11-75 

8,625 

January 1976 

16-10-75 to 31-1-76 

19,575 

March 1976 

1-12-75 to 30-3-76 

17,575 

May 1976 

2-2-76 to 31-5-76 

20,400 

July 1976 

1-4-76 to 31-7-76 

20,325 

September 1976 

1-6-76 to 30-9-76 

18,200 

November 1976 

2-8-76 to 16-10-76 

21,950 

January 1977 

1-10-76 to 16-10-76 

850 


The price of pepper in delivery contract was Rs. 1,330 on 5th November 
1975, which increased to Rs. quintal on 27th November 1975 

due to demand from Commhni^C^urfl^-iand short supplies because 
of damage to the crop by b$c&^^§^f^^^^iJ^^asonal rains. The rate for 
January 1976 delivery contract per quintal, which declined 

to Rs. 1,230 on 5th December 19?5 du«^rrival of new crop of pepper 
in the terminal markets, and incmak^diiro Rs. 1,325 per quintal on 15th 
December 1975 and closed at R^. i,270^ quintal on 31st January 1976. 

March 1976 delivery contrqfiit;f4iter’o^ning at Rs. 1,275 per quintal on 
20th December 1975, declinep'tb\Rsn,220 per quintal on 25th February 
1976 and advanced to Rs. 1^475 per quintal on 29th March 1976, and 
closed at Rs, 1,447 per quinta^^{^th|A^rch 1976. 

May 1976 delivery contract opened at Rs. 1,285 per quintal on 3rd 
February 1976, declined to Rs. 1,225 per quintal on 27th February 1976 
and advanced to Rs. 1,535 per quintal on 2nd April 1976 due to demand 
from Communist countries, and closed at Rs. 1,514 per quintal on 3Ist 
May 1976. 

July 1976 delivery contract, after opening at Rs. 1,485 per quintal on 
6th May 1976, rose to Rs. 1780 per quintal on 15th July 1976 due to 
reported fall in pepper production, and closed at Rs. 1,710 per quintal 
on 31st July 1976. 

September 1976 delivery contract opened at Rs. 1,730 per quintal on 
30th June 1976 and advanced to Rs. 1,850 per quintal on 15th July 1976, 
and declined to Rs. 1,635 per quintal on 4th September 1976 and closed 
at Rs. 1,656 per quintal on 30th September 1976. 

The commencement of trading in the November 1976 delivery was 
permitted with effect from 2nd August 1976. However the first tran¬ 
saction took place on 25th August 1976, at Rs. 1,697 per quintal and the 

VF 4362 35(1 
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rate declined to Rs. 1,585 per quintal on 9th September 1976. The delay 
in the arrival of new crop of pepper pushed up the pric6. The rate at 
the close of the year was Rs. 1,820 per quintal. 

January 1977 delivery contract after opening at Rs. 1,590 per quintal 
on 1st October 1976 declined to Rs. 1,553 per quintal on 6th October 
1976, and the rate at the close of the year was Rs. 1,800. 

The delivery order rates and quantity tendered for delivery against the 
transferable specific delivery contracts during 1975-76 are given below*:— 


Contract 


Delivery order Quantity tendered for delivery 
rate (Quintals) 


November 1975 
January 1976 
March 1976 
May 1976 
July 1976 
September 1976 


Bombay Oilseeds and Oil 



25 

50 

475 

500 

600 

400 


The association under the 


: 

present title was established on^'l ^l^uliym976. Prior to this, it was known 
as the Seeds Traders’ Associatj>jll ^liS^ ivas registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, on 12th OcwJ#^49Sife^e name of the Seeds Traders’ 
Association was changed tan^Bop^a^.-^lseeds Exchange Limited on 
24th April 1950. The Oi^Merchants^'Chamber Limited which was 
regulating trading in vegetab^ 'was^malgamated with the Bombay 
Oilseeds Exchange Limited on ^VtmAu^st 1956 and the name of the 
exchange was thereupon changed to the Bombhy Oilseeds and Oil 
Exchange Limited on 8th November 1956. The Exchange was also 
recognised for forward trading in groundnut oilcake. 


The Exchange was recognised by the then Government of Bombay for 
forward trading in oilseeds in 1950. The Forward Contracts (Regulation) 
Act, 1952 was applied to oilseeds on 25th January 1965. The Exchange 
has been recognised by the Government of India for forward trading in 
groundnut, castorseed, linseed, cottonseed, groundnut oil and groundnut 
cake (expeller) under the Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1952. 
Trading in delivery contracts and ready contracts in oilseeds and oils is 
also being regulated by the Exchange. All forward trading in groundnut, 
groundnut oil, and cottonseed, have been suspended by the Government 
of India. Futures trading is permitted only in castorseed and linseed 
which are non-edible oilseeds. 


• Source.—The Pepper and Ginger Merchants’ Association Limited, Annual 
Report 1975. 
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The membership of the exchange comprises crushers, exporters, 
stockists, commission agents and brokers. A-t the end of the year 1963, 
the total number of members was 611, which decreased to 414 at the end 
of 1973 and stood at 416 at the end of 1975. 

The members arc divided into four panels i.e., crushers, exporters, 
dealers and brokers. At the end of 1975, there were 29 members in 
crushers’ panel, 37 in exporters’ panel, 92 in dealers’ panel and 258 
in brokers’ panel. 


The exchange is a member of the (/) Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, (//) Indian Merchants’ Chamber, (///) Indian 
Standards Institute and (/v) Central Organisation for Oil Industry and 
Trade. The Exchange has an up-to-date and well-equipped analytical labo¬ 
ratory of its own which undertakes analysis of oilseeds, oils, oilcakes and 
allied products at reasonable rates. The laboratory of the Exchange is 
recognised by the Government for the work of grading under AGMARK 




TABLE No. 23 

Terms and Conditions imposed by the Forward Markets Commission in respect of 

Hedge Contrack in 1975-76 
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■No margjn free limit was granted. 
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The volume of trading in castorseed hedge contracts and linseed hedge 
contracts made by the Exchange during the year 1974-75 are shown 
below separately :— 

(i) Castorseed Hedge Contracts 

(Figures in ’000 tonnes) 


Month ending 


April July September April 

1975 1975 1975 1976 


November 1974 
December 1974 
January 1975 
February 1975 
March 1975 
April 1975 
May 1975 
June 1975 
July 1975 
August 1975 
September 1975 
October 1975 

Total .. 


Month ending 

1975 

1975 

September 

1975 

April 

1976 

November 1974 

33-1 




December 1974 

63-5 

• • * • 

p • p •' 


January 1975 

.. 153-3 

• * . * 



February 1975 

.. 201-8 

• • . < 

p « . P 


March 1975 

.. 149-2 

7-3 



April 1975 

6-7 

119-8 

p p p P 


May 1975 

« . • • • • 

92-7 

> • • p 


June 1975 

• p . p • • 

100-7 

636-3 


July 1975 

♦ p . « • « 

6-9 

183-6 

p p p p 

August 1975 

« « • » • • 

• t • • 

99-4 

23-2 

September 1975 

. . * . • * 

« . « • 

11-9 

171-4 

October 1975 

p • ■ * • • 


P • p p 

222-1 




Total .. 607-6 


327-4 


931-2 


416-7 
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The following statement gives the average prices of groundnut oil 
in Bombay during October to November, crop-year from 1962-63 to 
j 974.75 


Year 


Average price per tonne 
(Rs.) 


1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 



1,785 

2,138 

2,445 

3,988 

4,155 

2,957 

4,089 

4,685 

4,330 

4,013 

6,712 

8,096 

7,619 


^^5 commenced on 23rd August 
ling price of castorseed April 1975 
^st price of Rs. 235 was recorded 


The castorseed hedge contr; 

1974. On 13th November 1974j| tlj 
hedge contract was Rs. 216-25.1 

on 26th November 1974 ancjjthe lo-»feife^Rs. 164 00 on 21st February 

1975. The due date rate wat'-fixi^d at RirMl. 

The castorseed July 1975 hedge contiKt commenced on 31st March 
1975 at Rs. 178-25. The higlj^t5^^i5|c^^b^ Rs. 202-75 was recorded on 
16th April and the lowest of Rs. 164-00 on 10th July 1975. The rate on 
the due date was fixed at Rs. 178-00. 


The castorseed September 1975 hedge contract commenced on 17th 
July 1975 at Rs, 180 -25. The highest price of Rs. 187 -87 was recorded on 
29th July 1975 and the lowest of Rs. 145-50 on 29th September on 1975. 
The due date rate was fixed at Rs. 145 00. 

The linseed April 1975 hedge contract conunenced on 30th August 
1975. On 13th November 1974 the ruling price of the linseed April 1975 
hedge contract was Rs. 341 • 25. The highest price of Rs. 345 - 50 was 
recorded on 26th November 1974, and the lowest of Rs. 224-50 on 2Ist 
February 1975. The due date rate was fixed at Rs. 266-00. 

The linseed July 1975 hedge contract commenced on 31st March 1975 
at Rs. 245-00. The highest price of Rs. 282.50 was recorded on 16th 
April 1975, and the lowest of Rs. 213 00 on 5th July 1975. The due date 
rate wasTixed at Rs. 242 - 00. 

* Rates in this account are in Rs. per quintal. 
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The linseed September 1975 hedge contract commenced on 17th June 
1975 at Rs. 244-25. The highest price of Rs. 256 -00 was recorded on 
23rd August 1975 and the lowest of Rs. 215*50 on 7th July 1975. The 
due date rate was fixed at Rs. 235-00. 


The castorseed April 1976 hedge contract commenced on 20th July 
1975 at Rs. 170-25. The highest price of Rs. 172 00 was recorded on 23rd 
August 1975 and the lowest of Rs. 141 - 50 on 30th September 1975. At the 
end of the year, the ruling price for this contract was Rs. 151.25. 

The linseed April 1976 hedge contract commenced on 20th August 
1975 at Rs. 231 -00. The highest price of Rs. 237 - 50 was recorded on 26th 
August 1975 and the lowest of Rs. 195.50 on 30th Septembei 1975. At 
the end of the year, the ruling price for this contract was Rs. 203 • 50. 

The following data reveals the position of futures trading in castorseed 
at the Bombay Oilseeds and Oil Exchange :— 



Month Deivery 
endiQg 


October 

1976 

November 

1976 

December 

1976 


April 

1977 

April 

197*' 

April 

1971 


9.8 

26-7 

15*2 

11.1 

78'4 

I8’8 

16.6 

88-2 

43*2 


Total 

Volume 

of 

transaC' 
tions 
(iti *000 
tonnea) 


ling 


Above 

500 


Total 
open 
posi¬ 
tion 
(in *000 
tonnes) 


Proportion 
of open 
position held 
by the group 
above 500 
tonnes 
(per cent) 
Long Short 


107*9 
88'1 
82-5 


The details of futures trading in linseed at the Exchange are given 
below ;— 





Number of operations holding 

Total 

Proportion 



Total 


open position 


open 

of open 



volume 

--— 

- ■— 

— 

_.— 

position 

position held 

Month 

Delh'ery 

of tran¬ 

Long 

Short 

(in *000 

by the group 

ending 


sactions 

— 

— 

— 

--- 

tonnes) 

above 200 



(in '000 

Below 

Above 

Below 

Above 


tonnes 



tonnes) 

200 

200 

200 

200 


(per cent) 




tonnes 

tonnes 

tonnes 

tonnes 


Long Short 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

October 

April 








1976 

1977 

160-4 

103 

12 

232 

14 

16.7 

50-5 40-5 

November 

April 








1976 

1977 

115-4 

136 

13 

177 

10 

12.1 

49-5 32-3 

December 

April 








1976 

1977 

89-2 

113 

6 

101 

8 

7.5 . 

32-6.35-5 


East India Cotton Association : The association was established in 1922 
to provide and maintain suitable premises for cotton exchange in the 
city of Bombay and elsewhere in India and to regulate administration 
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of the same; to provide forms of contracts and to regulate contracts; 
to settle by arbitration or otherwise disputes among cotton merchants; 
to establish and maintain clearing house; and to regulate the import and 
export of cotton and generally to control, and regulate the cotton trade in 
Bombay and elsewhere in India. The membership of the Association as 
on 21st March 1981 was 358. 


The association is recognised under the Forward Contracts (Regulation) 
Act, 1952 on a permanent basis in respect of contracts in Indian cotton 
in the whole of India. However, the futures contracts otherwise known as 
hedge trading in cotton is not permitted since 1966. Transferable contracts 
which end in delivery and known as transferable specific delivery con¬ 
tracts which were allowed to be traded in Bengal Deshi have also not been 
permitted since 1976-77. At present (1981) non-transferable specific 
delivery contracts in cotton are permitted by the association with the 
concurrence of Forward Markets Commission. A clearing house is 
maintained for settlement of \wekj;y?f8jrfnightly differences and for passing 
on the tenders during delivej^j^’^ppfe't^^laiirveys and appeal on Indian 
as well as foreign cotton a'^ the blind survey system 

by whole-time paid sworn sui^^^?j|^Ssociation is a signatory to the 
Universal Cotton Standards 
The trading in transferable s^dpfici^Iivery contracts by the association 


Month 



Cotton in bales 


1971 

1975 

January 



N.T.* 

4,450 

February 



.... 

900 

March 



.... 

2,200 

April 



.... 

2,800 

May 




N.T. 

June 



.... 

600 

July 




N.T. 

August 



400 

N.T. 

September 



4,500 

400 

October 



8,700 

700 

November 



10,800 

1,000 

December 



17,000 

200 



Total .. 

41,400 

13,250 


* N.T.=Non-Transferable. 

There was no trading in cotton at Bombay during the period February 
1971 to July 1971. 
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During 1971, 1,26,782 bales of cotton was purchased and 1,31,348 
bales of cotton was sold by the association. 


The details of trading in cotton by the association under the non* 
transferable specific delivery contracts during April 1980 to September 
1980 are shown below :— 

(In bales of 170 kg. each) 


Delivery 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

April 1980 

33,645 

• » • 4 





May 1980 

10,137 

17651 





June 1980 

6,325 

8,866 

12,035* 




July 1980 

4,600 

2,760 

8,580* 

13,463 



August 1980 


1,200 

4,752* 

7,447 

11,589 


September 1980,. 




5,750 

4,358 

253t 

October 1980 
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1,458 

986t 

November 1980.. 
December 1980 .. 

.... 


.... 

2,137 

2,28 It 
702t 


• Revised 
t The figures are provisional and 



September 1980. 


Vanaspati Manufacturers' India : The association was 

first constituted on an inform^ J)^iis ^n.']936 with 8 members. Duiing 
World War If, the association by the Government of India 

for negotiating supplies of ^ahasliaii.^lb^rae defence services and for 
distribution of scarce raw ^ gtdFk ls. control on vanaspati was 
introduced in October 1944. Tjfe^socia^n regularly furnished informa¬ 
tion to Government for fixing vioaSffed^iSces. Vanaspati being the only 


processed oil, its prices had to be revised with changes in oil prices. In 
1946, the association adopted a formal constitution as a result of which 
the membership increased from 21 to 51. 


The association remained the primary instrument of consultation 
between Government and vanaspati manufacturing industry on price 
control, regulation of quality of vanaspati, research on vanaspati, etc. 

In 1965, the Government of India decided to regulate non-transferable 
specific delivery contracts in groundnut oil because of their misuse for 
illegal speculative activities, and therefore, the association was recognised 
under the Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1952 to regulate non- 
transferable specific delivery contracts of traders in groundnut oil. The 
association being an all-India body, the members enter into contract with 
any party in the country. Since October 1971 the Government suspended 
non-transferable specific delivery contracts in groundnut oil. The manu¬ 
facturers are therefore required to buy groundnut oil only on ready 
delivery terms. In six years of regulation i.e., from 1965 to 1971, the 
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members of the association had purchased 906,300 tonnes of groundnut 
oil under transferable specific delivery contract. 

During 1976-77, the membership of the association was 64, of which 
eight had their factories in Bombay. 

The prices of groundnut oil in 1976 are given below ;— 


(Rs. per tonne) 


Week ending High Low 


3rd January 1976 
7th February 1976 
6th March 1976 
3rd April 1976 
1st May 1976 
5th June 1976 
3rd July 1976 
28th August 1976 
4th September 1976 
2nd October 1976 
6th November 1976 
4th December 1976 



1,825 

4,400 

3,775 

4.400 
4,475 
4,200 
5,075 
6,450 
6,450 

6.400 
6,350 
6,400 


wh(?!:esat:ftrade 

Bombay being the largest trading and distributing centre, the whole¬ 
sale trade carried out here is also on the largest scale in the State. 
The peculiarity of the wholesale trade is mainly concentrated within 
Bombay city limits. However, a few persons are engaged in wholesale 
trade in western and eastern suburbs. The main reason for the concen¬ 


tration of wholesale trade mostly within the limits of Bombay city is the 
proximity of the area to railway termini of Central and Western railways 
and also to the Bombay Port which make the transport of bulky 
commodities very easy. The Airport at Santacruz, on the other hand, helps 
the transport of costlier or perishable, goods in a short period. In the past 
the wholesale trade in specific commodities was concentrated only in 
specific areas of the city, which have remained unaffected even now. 


In 1909, wholesale business in cloth was conducted mainly in Mulji Jetha 
Market, while that in copper at Pydhoni; in drugs at Ganeshwadi; 
in food-grains, sugar, ghee at Mandvi; in silver and gold on Sheikh 
Memon Street; and the trade in opium and machinery in Fort. There 
were about 40 big merchants in Bombay who used to deal in pearls. 
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Now, along with the old centres of wholesale trade in Bombay there is 
a tremendous increase in the number of centres and also in the quantity 
and variety of commodities traded on wholesale basis. 

The wholesale trade in fruits, vegetables, mutton, eggs and flowers is 
mostly undertaken in municipal markets.* At present the wholesale 
trade in vegetables is undertaken in three municipal markets of which 
two are at Byculla viz., Sant Gadge Maharaj Market and Sant Sawata 
Mandai, and one at Dadar near Plaza theatre. In addition, a private 
market at Byculla viz., Meher Market also deals in wholesale trade of 
vegetables. The wholesale business in fish is undertaken in a municipal 
market on Palton Road viz., Chhatrapati Shivaji Market; in eggs and 
mutton and flowers in Mahatma Jyotiba Phule (former Crawford) Market. 
The wholesale business in fruits is undertaken in two municipal Markets 
VIZ., Jyotiba Phule Market and Sant Gadge Maharaj Market at Byculla. 
The wholesale trade in cloth is now undertaken in Mulji Jetha Market, 
Mangaldas Market, Swadeshi^Mp-kbQ Hindamata Cut Piece Wholesale 
Cloth Market and its surrQ££i^^’^ed;'_;^bacco on Clive Street, motor 
parts and accessories on'-<li^a43l^^^a^^arsheth Road, i.e.. Opera 
House and its vicinity, Huge§ij^^^i'cQhten’s Road; consumer goods 
in 15 wholesale consumer sfi^s^i^jei^^es at Dawa Bazar on Princess 
Street; food-grains and puls|s'.a?^^& Bunder near Masjid Road 
Station; perfumery on Mohanjmed Aift Road and its vicinity; hardware 
in Lohar ChawJ, Null Bazar Nagdevi Street and Abdul 

Rehman Street; Jewellery iapi^^eri Bazar;jbTass, copper and aluminium 
vessels at Tambakata, Mumba^wi and^tmammed Ali Road. 

In addition to the aforesai(^.cpinjna4ities, the wholesale business in 
a variety of articles is carried on in Greater Bombay. The following state¬ 
ment reveals the variety of such commodities traded on wholesale basis : 


Commodities treided on Wholesale trade centres in 

wholesale basis Greater Bombay 


Glass bangles and plastic articles 
Books of all types 

Readymade garments for 
children. 

Cutlery 

Crockery and pottery 


Null Bazar, Phule Market. 

Dhobi Talao, Girgaum Road, Dada- 
bhoy Naoroji Road. 

Zaveri Bazar, Bhuleshwar. 

Lohar Street, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Jumma Masjid, Null Bazar, Chakala. 
Phule Market, Lohar Street, Null 
Bazar, Grant Road. 


* For details of wholesale trade undertaken in these markets refer to a sub-section 
on ‘ wholesale markets ’ in this Chapter. 
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Commodities traded on 
wholesale basis 


Wholesale trade centres in 
Greater Bombay 


Show-pieces 

articles. 

Toys 

Dry fruits 


and presentable Phule Market, Null Bazar. 


Distemper and oil paint 


Cotton 

Film projection and Electronic 
goods. 

Dyes (for dyeing cotton fibre 
and cloth). 

Coloured clay 
Cycles and its spare parts 


Cutlery Market, Phule Market. 

Phule Market, Null Bazar, Grant Road, 
Masjid Bunder Road. 

Abdul Rehman Street, Null Bazar, 
C. P. Tank, Masjid Bunder, Nagdevi 
Street, J. J. Hospital area. 

Sewri. 

Opera House. 


Tambakata. 


Electrical goods 
Furniture 

Shoes and leather goods 

Account books 

Mirrors 

Guns 

Handloom cloth .. 
Hats 

Musical instruments 
Rubber packing material 

Weights, measures.. 



ieyi Street. 
Road, 


Dadabhai Naoroji 


ti-' 


m. 


Mats of all types .. 
Mattresses 

Pipes and plumbing material 

Paper and cardboards 

Artificial flowers .. 

Photo frames 
Plywood, hardboard 


RbadJ^/ 

'iCbKi^^j^reet. 

J;i5p^:^ned Ali Road, Chor Bazar. 
!. ,^r^aC Road, Phule Market, Bhendi 
■ I teti^ar, Pydhoni, Leather Bazar. 
Zaveri Bazar. 

^1 Street. 

Sfey ^ bdul J ^hman Street. 

pvi Road, Prarthana Samaj, 
labhai Naoroji Road. 

Dhobi Talao, Bori Bunder, Phule 
Market. 

Dhobi Talao, Fort, Sandhurst Road. 
Mohammed Ali Road, Chakala, Masjid 
Bunder, Phule Market. 

Nagpada, Mohammed AH Road, Abdul 
Rehman Street. 

Abdul Rehman Street. 

Phule Market. 

Nagdevi Street, Lohar Chawl, Medows 
Street. 

Sutar Chawl, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Parsi Gain, Kandevadi. 

Phule Market, Charni Road. 

Abdul Rehman Street. 

Abdul Rehman Street. 
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Commodities traded on 
wholesale basis 


Wholesale trade centres in 
Greater Bombay 


Raincoat 
Sports goods 
Stoves 

Stainless steel utensils 


.. Fort area, Phule Market. 

.. Dhobi Talao. 

.. Phule Market, Pydhoni, Abdul 
Rehman Street, Hamam Street. 

.. Tambakata, Mumbadevi. 


Stationery 
Wood of all types 
Umbrellas 

Time-pieces, watches and 
parts. 

Iron suitcases 
Wires and Grills of all types 

Silk cloth (art-silk) 


Abdul Rehman Street. 

Reay Road, Tank Bunder. 

Phule Market, Abdul Rehman Street, 
Null Bazar, Old Hanuman Galli. 

Rehman Street, Bhendi Bazar, 
Soy Naoroji Road. 

ehman Street. 

ehman Street, Lohar Chawl, 
Bazar. 

.devi. 




The Maharashtra Agricu^ral Farip^ 5 (fduce Corporation which was 
incorporated in 1970 as a subsilSly'of'ffre State Industrial and Investment 
Corporation of MaharashtrJtTS5^lt^7‘became an independent orga¬ 
nisation in 1972. Besides, the Maharashtra Agricultural Farm Produce 
Corporation deals in wholesale as well as retail trade of processed and 
unprocessed pork, poultry, buffalo meat, mutton, fruits and vegetables, 
fish products and canned food. The corporation links the agricultural 
producer with the consumer in a fair price deal. In 1977, the corporation 
owned 18 farm fairs and 150 dealer outlets in Greater Bombay. 


As per the 1951 Census 59,031 persons were engaged in different activities 
of Wholesale trade in Greater Bombay. The number of persons however, 
decreased to 44,129 in 1961. The percentage share of workers in whole¬ 
sale trade to total workers in commerce in 1951 and 1961 stood at 22 and 
14.05, respectively. Even though the percentage share of workers in whole¬ 
sale trade in 1961 showed a decreasing trend, it surpassed the State 
average of 8.5 per cent and ranked first in all the districts of the State. 
The 1971 Census classified the wholesale trade in five major groups and 
enumerated 41,270 persons* as engaged in wholesale trade in the city. 


Census of Maharashtra, 1971, Industrial Classification, 
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The group-wise classification of persons engaged in wholesale trade 
in Greater Bombay in 1971 is shown in the following statement;— 


Percentage 
of workers 
in the 

Group Total group to 

the total in 
wholesale 
trade 

1 2 3 


(1) Wholesale trade in 
food, textiles, live 
animals, beverages 
and intoxicants. 

(2) Wholesale trade in 
fuel, light, chemicals, 
perfumery, ceramics, 
glass. 

(3) Wholesale trade in 

wood, paper, other 
fabrics, hide and skin 
and inedible oils. 

(4) Wholesale trade in all 

types of machinery 
and equipment inclu¬ 
ding transport and 
electrical equipment. 

(5) Wholesale trade in 

food and miscella¬ 
neous manufacturing. 


Total .. 41,270 100 00 10,945 23,330 5,045 1,970 


The percentage share of workers engaged in five major groups men¬ 
tioned aboye reveals that the wholesale trade in food and miscellaneous 
manufacturing ranked first 36,6 whereas the wholesale trade in all types 
of machinery and equipment including transport and electrical equipment 
ranked last (7 ■ 7) in the list. The classification of persons engaged in 
wholesale trade by class of work reveals that the percentage of employees 
to total workers stood at 56.28 which was the highest in all the 
groups. The class of employers i.e., those who hired one or more persons 
accounted for 26.27 per cent of the total persons engaged in wholesale 
trade in Greater Bombay. The tendency to engage the family members 
in the activities of wholesale trade was very rarely found and accounted 
for only 4-77 per cent of the total. The class of single workers i.e., those 



Emplo- Emplo- Single Family 
yers yees workers workers 


4 5 6 7 
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who are participating in the activities of wholesale trade without 
employing others except casually and without the help of other members 
of the family except casually accounted for 12'22 per cent of the total. 


The percentage of wholesale business establishments in Greater Bombay 
in 1971 to the establishments of wholesale trade in all the urban areas 
of the State in 1971, reveals the concentration of wholesale trade 
activities in Greater Bombay. There were in all 10,541 establishments^ 
dealing in wholesale trade of various commodities as against 20,709 
establishments dealing in wholesale trade in urban areas of the State. 
The same accounted for almost 50 per cent of the total establishments 
dealing in wholesale trade in urban areas of the State. This percentage 
reveals that Greater Bombay occupies an important position in the 
volume of wholesale trading in the State. The following statement shows 
the number of establishments* dealing in wholesale trade of different 
commodities and persons engaged therein:— 



Category 


(1) Wholesale Trade iti food, textiles 
live aoimals, bever.iges ind intoxi¬ 
cants. 

(2) Wholesale trade in fuel, light, 
chemicals, perfumery, ceramics, 
glass. 

(3) Wholesale trade in wood, paper, 
other fabrics, hide and skin and 
inedible oils. 


2^9 10-19 

Persons 


(4) Wholesale trade in all types of 1, rS ”4 ^ riS'l 779 116 

machinery and equipment inclu¬ 
ding transport and electrical 
equipment. 


20 and 
above 


66 

33 

26 

46 


persons 

unspecified 


1 


2 


(5) Wholesale trade in food and 2,506 408 1,928 138 

miscellaneous manuficturing. 


28 4 


Out of 12,451 wholesale trade establishments dealing in food, textiles, 
live animals, beverages and intoxicants in the urban areas of the State 
in 1971, Greater Bombay alone accounted for 39.97 per cent. Of 1993 
wholesale establishments dealing in fuel, light, chemicals, etc. in urban 
areas of the State, 1335 or 67 per cent were situated in Greater Bombay. 
A still higher percentage of 85.49 was recorded in wholesale trade 
establishments dealing in machinery, including transport and electrical 
equipment as there were 1,108 establishments in Greater Bombay, out 
of 1,296 in the urban areas of the State. In other two major groups, viz.. 


1 Census of India, Series Il-Maharashtra, Part III-B; 1971. 

* The Census of India, 1971, Establishment Tables, defines establishments of 
wholesale trade as those trade places where people work in a building. 

VF 4362—36 
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wholesale establishments dealing in wood, paper, other fabrics, hide 
and skin and inedible oils; and those dealing in food and miscellaneous 
manufacturing. Greater Bombay showed higher percentage of 54,32 
and 67.35 per cent respectively. 

Wholesale Markets*; The wholesale business in fruits, vegetables, 
fish, eggs, fowls and mutton is undertaken in various municipal markets 
as also in some private markets. 


The wholesale trade in fruits is now undertaken in two municipal 
markets : Sant Gadge Maharaj Market or the Gold Mohur Castle Market, 
Byculla, and Mahatma Jyotiba PhuJe Market, formerly known as 
Arthur Crawford Market. The wholesale transactions of vegetables are 
undertaken in three municipal markets viz., Sant Gadge Maharaj Market, 
Sant Sawata Mandai at Byculla, and Dadar (new) market, and a private 
market viz., Meher Market. 

The wholesale transact!c^qg^j^fijshjk^jjg^ried in Chhatrapati Shivaji 


Market on Palton Road, 
Jyotiba Phule market. 


*fis, and mutton in Mahatma 


in 1963 behind Plaza theatre, 
metres. 


New Dadar Market : It wasiesi^ 
and covers an area of abou^WSl 

About 5,000 consignment^ ^^rfegetsjtSlBsii^excluding fruits arrive daily 
in the market in bags and ^skets. T^C yfegetables mainly arrive from 
Pune, Saswad, Chinchwad, Delhi etc. by trucks or by 

railway. ^ 


The functionaries in the market include 217 licensed stall-holders, 
13 hundekaris and brokers. The broker charges 6 to 8 per cent as commis¬ 
sion rate and has to pay Rs. 50 per annum as licence fee. The rent charged 
for the stall-holder varies from Rs.l85 to Rs. 600 per quarter. Besides, 
there are 60 spaces which are allotted to the traders on daily charges, 
the daily charges for space being 50 paise. 


Sant Sawata Mandai: Sant Sawata Municipal wholesale market 
was constructed in 1968 on an area of 1,031 sq. metres near Jijamata 
Garden, Byculla. 

Almost all types of vegetables arrive in the market from Pune, Nasik, 
Sangamner, Junnar, Saswad, Indore, Delhi, Ahmedabad, Bangalore, 
etc. Daily 6,000 bundles of vegetables of all types including pumpkin, snake 
gourd, elephant gourd, red pumpkin, cucumber, cabbage, carrots, etc. 


* The information pertains to the year 1976. 
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arrive in the market. Besides, seasonal leafy vegetables such as fenugreek, 
coriander and radish also arrive in the market. The vegetables are sold in 
bulk such as a basket or a gunny bag. It is an open market and as such 
no hatta system is allowed in the market. 

The market is equipped with 15 underground godowns and 15 pedhis. 
The rent of a godown varies from Rs. 180 to Rs. 340 per annum, while 
the rent of a pedhi varies from Rs. 180 to Rs. 300 per annum. Besides 
the market is equipped with 10 spaces given to sellers on daily charges. 
As many as 234 persons are given the licences to receive the commodities 
from 11 hwidekaris through coolies. The rate of commission charged 
by the broker on the sale of commodities is 8 per cent. The broker has 
to pay licence fee of Rs. 250 per annum to the market authority. 

The weighing charges fixed by the Mimicipal Corporation on the arrival 
of the commodities are similar to those fixed in the Gadge Maharaj 
market. About 100 trucks arri^dsit^in the market and the commodities 
from these trucks are markets in Byculla and 

a wholesale market at 

Sant Gadge Maharaj : Sant Gadge Maharaj 

market is a wholesale fruit an^vIg^Swmarket situated near Byculla 
bridge on its west side. The iriaA^ ^l^n known as Gold Mohur Castle 
market was opened by the ^^^afci^toicipal Corporation in 1939 
covering an area of 8,309 

Almost all kinds of fruiW su^rcan^^nd vegetables arrive in the 
market. 

The market consists of 300 permanent vegetable stalls and 200 
permanent fruit stalls. Besides, there are 100 kothimbir (coriander leaves) 
and leafy vegetable sheds. The trader in a permanent stall has to pay 
monthly rent varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 200 and a trader in temporary 
stall has to pay fifty paise. 

The total number of sellers in the market are about 700, of whom 500 
are licensees and 200 squatters. A licensee has to pay Rs. 50 per year as the 
licence fee to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. Besides, there are 
100 hundekark and hamals. The brokers play a vital role in the market 
activities as they act as a link between the agriculturists and the sellers. 
About 500 persons act as brokers in this market and charge 8 per cent 
commission rate. The broker has to pay weighing charges to the Municipal 
Corporation for the commodities brought by him in the market, the 
charges varying from 10 to 20 paise per bag below 40 kg. and Rs. 15 for 
a load of lorry. 

VF 4362—36a 
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The daily average arrival of commodities in 
below:— 

this market is shown 



No. of baskets 

Type of commodity 

Weight 

arriving daily 
in the market 

Vegetables 

.. Below 40 kg. 

.. 450 


Above 40 kg. 

550 

Fruits 

Below 40 kg. 

5,500 


Above 40 kg. 

750 


Besides, on an average 5 lorries of sweet lime and oranges, 5 lorries of 
banana and 10 lorries of sugarcane arrive in the market daily. 

The sale of fruits accounts for about 75 per cent of the daily arrival 
and the sale of vegetables accounts for about 90 per cent of the daily 
arrival. 

Shri Chhatrapati S/»'vo//,j^l*lf(^^S|tfi;t5hhatrapati Shivaji municipal 
fish market was started in building opposite Mahatma 

Phule market in 1971 covering'^fctSisi'^^sirea of about 3,251 sq. metres. 
A fish section of the Mahatm^ffl^feiffl^fet was also shifted in the same 
year. The proposal for shiftii^ uwWljLoifesale fish section in a separate 
building was put forward foriiejnl^ iift'iyic Development Plan for Greater 
Bombay prepared by the Boigfiay Corporation in 1964. 

The fish market is on the|grbi^d;flobrrb|l' the building, while the other 
floors are occupied by diffeli^ municiparand government offices. The 
market includes 22 fish pe<7Ajfc^K%^ls, 4 outside shops, 1 canteen 
and a waiting room. Besides, tne^iiiarket provides for 24 spaces 
which are hired on daily basis. The fish arrives in the market from the 
seashores in Bombay such as Versova, Vasai-Arnala as also from ports 
outside the limits of Greater Bombay such as Jamnagar, Bharucha, 
Ratnagiri, Goa, Karwar, etc. The daily total turnover of the market 
amounts to about Rs. 2 lakhs. The income of the market through taxes 
amounted to about Rs. 5 lakhs during 1975-76; while the expenditure on 
maintenance amounted to about Rs. 1 lakh and 50 thousand. 

The retail trader has to pay 25 to 50 paise per basket as municipal 
charges; while the wholesaler has to pay 60 paise for a big basket, 30 paise 
for a small basket and Rs. 60 for a full lorry. 

Ghamaji Manaji Market ; This municipal wholesale plantain market 
was established in the year 1948 in a cattle shed near Byculla railway 
station. The area occupied was 1,46,659 metres. As the market was 
inadequate an adjoining area of 1,185 sq. metres was designed for the 
expansion of the market in 1964. The market is equipped with 33 stalls 
and 14 spaces. 
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Jyotiba Phule Market (Arthur Crawford Market ): The market was built 
upon a triangular plot of land, bounded by Carnac, Palton and Dadabhai 
Naoroji Road in 1B65 at the cost of Rs. 19,49,700. It was named after 
the then Mimicipal Commissioner, Arthur Crawford. The fruit and the 
vegetable section of the market was opened on the 16th January 1868, 
whereas the beef market was opened in 1869. The market was completely 
opened for the Bombay populace in 1869, The market contained 888 
rent payers’ compartments out of which 765 were occupied in 1909. 
It consisted of three divisions, the green and general market with the 
Superintendent’s office, and the clock tower, 120 feet high, situated on 
the north'Weist; the godowns, the purveying shops and fowl rooms on 
the south. The green and general market was divided into a fruit section 
and vegetable section, the central portion of it being surmounted by 
a clock. The fruit section was in the masonry wing and was equipped with 
171 stalls in 1909, the larger number of these were the fruit stalls and the 
rest were the flower stalls. The^e^ables section of the market was 
situated in the iron wing apd..w^,.ehu^ with 401 stalls. Besides, 
vegetables of all kinds, products, confectionery, 

groceries, sugar, stationery,footwear and many other 
fancy goods were also trade^ TTie mutton and the beef 

sections situated on the othe'ff^siw Central garden were divided 

into three sections viz,, the Mun)|J^ yrjhead bazar, the fish and mutton 
market and the beef marketj^^I|ej.!|^h.,and beef sections comprised 
119 and 84 stalls, respectively. western end of the market 

was a covered weighing dhed,"'where consignments arriving in the 
market were first weighed befoie being distributed to the stalls for sale. 

Arthur Crawford market wS' ieMr^cflUfter Mahatma Jyotiba Phule 
in 1962. The market is now equipped with wholesale and retail sections 
for fruits, eggs, beef and mutton as also with fowl rooms, bird-shops, 
godowns, cold storage and many other Sections such as grocery, 
stationery, bakery products, leather wear, footwear, etc. It now covers 
an area of about 22,472 sq. metres. It is rightly said that one could get 
anything from pin to peacock in this market. The fish section of the 
Mahatma Jyotiba Phule Market was shifted in the newly constructed 
Shri Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj market in 1971. The wholesale transac¬ 
tions in the market in respect of mutton, beef, poultry, and eggs meet 
the demands of a large number of retail markets in the southern and 
central parts of the city. The wholesale trade in fruits takes place on 
a large scale. Quality fruits like Alphonso mangoes are exported to foreign 
countries. 

In 1922, a refrigeration and cold storage building was also constructed 
in the market premises for the proper storage and preservation of 
perishable articles especially fish, fruit and meat. 
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The cold storage plant* consisted of three chambers, one for storing 
fish at 28°F to 31°F; one for mutton at 30°F to 37°F and one for 
vegetables etc. at 35“F to 40°F. The area of cold storage chambers was 
1,677 sq, metres with a storing capacity of 21 tons of fish or 33 tons of 
fruits. The approximate quantity of perishable goods deposited and the 
amount realised during 1965-66,1970-71 and 1972-73 are given below:— 


Quantity deposited (Kg.) Amount realised (Rs.) 

Commodity---- 

1965-66 1970-71 1972-73 1965-66 1970-71 1972-73 


Fruits and vege- 

14,13,000 

18,70,400 

12,43,300'] 




tables. 







Mutton 

5,00,500 

2,36,400 

1,40,258 




Fish 

20,65,000 

8,80,700 

88,03.5 

y 47.990 

34,570 

17,869 

Eggs 

6,74,200 

4,90,800 

38.792 




Milk and milk 

3,28,000 

1,10,800 

N.A. 




products. 




1 




Wholesale Fruit section at Market: This is known as 

Scale Shed and includes and a passage covering 

an area of 86,428.12 sq. metrdSs^Tn mis fiction, the brokers are charged 
entrance fee against the cohsiis^^g^^ived by them. The brokers 
recover entrance fee from th^gSSw^fe^hile paying them the value of 
the produce. These brokers ar^ nqt tljarged any rent for the space they 
occupy, while the sub-broker^^ejj aj^ ed rent for the space they 
occupy, at the rate of 25 pai^ jjeFdayif^^it of 3' x 3'. 

The brokers charged aboti^^per cent as brokerage during 1974-75. 

Licence fee .. Brokefs^fl^ .... .. Rs. 100 

Sub-brokers .. Rs. 75 

Hundekaris .. Rs. 100 

Empty collectors .. Rs. 50 

Entrance fee .. Per parcel upto 40 kg. .. ISpaise 

Per parcel above 40 kg. .. 25 paise 

Lorry containing loose stuff .. Rs. 30 

Cartload loose stuifs .. Rs. 3 

Space charges per Sub-broker, empty collector, 25 paise per unit 

day. parcel packers and space of 3' X 3' 

for storage. Rs, 10. 

Encroachment fee .. Rs. 10. 

From October 1974 to September 1975, about 70,91,120 baskets of 
fruits were received in the section. About 34 different types of fruits 
arrive in the market from various fruit-growing areas in the country. 

* The cold storage plant at Jyotiba Phule Market has been demolished (1985) and 
a new cold storage at Chhatrapati Shivaji Market is under construction, 
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In 1975-76, the licence fee recovered in the scale shed section amounted 
to Rs. 86,175, while the total amount recovered as entry fee, space 
charges and encroachment charges amounted to Rs. 16,31,370.50. 


In 1975-76, there were about 6,500 persons working in this section in 
various capacities such as brokers, sub-brokers, hundekaris, empty collec¬ 
tors, servants etc. Besides, about 100 handcarts and 15 transporters used 
to carry the commodities from this market and supply the same to various 
markets in Greater Bombay. The staff of the section comprised one Head 
Inspector, 16 Inspectors, 12 peons, 28 labourers and 2 mukadams. 


Deonar Abattoir^: The Deonar Abattoir was commissioned on 16th 
August 1971 and after demolition of the slaughter house at Bandra in 
April 1973, all the units were shifted to Deonar. It is the most modern and 
biggest abattoir in the country. The abattoir at Bandra was established 
in 1865, the area then being outside the limits of the city of Bombay. 


Since commissioning of the Abattoir at Deonar, all the municipal and 
private slaughter houses and^>;^^^^^^^aughtering chambers attached to 


the municipal markets havg;5^^^^^j^nd all the slaughtering opera¬ 
tions are done by the in the municipal Abattoir. 

This fully modernised slaugh^np^e<^h^lex, for its various slaughter¬ 
ing and processing operatioi^^i^l^^B^^ed with necessary up-to-date 
mechanical and electrical eq^^pineptsi and has rendering plants and 
ancillary industrial units. " 

The various types of pla 5 jt”an|*mi®i!ti^ry installed in the Abattoir 
and cost thereof is shown -■ /*■ 


Type of Plant andMaSf^y'""^ 
installed in the AbaltSf^ I’i 


V 


Total cost 
(Rs.) 


(1) Slaughtering machinery and electric equip¬ 
ment (imported). 

(2) Slaughtering machinery and electric equip¬ 
ment (indigenous content). 

(3) Suction tanks and pumps 

(4) High and low pressure pumps .. 

(5) Hot and cold water pipe-line system 

(6) Waste treatment plant 


56,40,483 00 

67,27,360 00 

4,83,176 00 
2,58,707 00 
17,77,780-00 
7,49,677-00 


The Abattoir is spread over a spacious land of 51 hectares with the main 
slaughter house structure built on virgin land. Of this, 8.5 hectares are 
utilized for the layout of slaughtering units with attached pens, rendering 
plants, administrative building, pumping station, waste treatment plant, 
laundry,laboratory and stores building and meat-van garage. 7.7 hectares 
are utilised for live-stock markets; 9.7 hectares are being separately 
developed as grazing yard-cw/w-resting ground; 5.26 hectares occupied by 


* The information pertains to the year, 1976-77. 
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peripheral roads varying from 18m. to 27m. in width. Besides 1'82 
hectares, are proposed to be utilised for providing quarters to the 
administrative and executive staff on the west and 3-43 hetcares are 
proposed to be utilised for providing 900 staff quarters for the slaughter 
house workers on the east of the slaughter house compound. On the 
north side of the slaughter house, 14.56 hectares of land is reserved for 
setting up ancillary industries of various products of the slaughter house 
and the plots are being offered to prospective industrial concerns. 

The following statement gives information regarding various units and 
their slaughtering eapacity 


Date of commis- Slaughtering 

Unit sioning of units at capacity 

Deonar Abattoir 


(1) Pig unit 

(2) Cattle unit (Kurla)., 

(3) Cattle unit (Bandra) 

(4) Jhatka unit 

f5) Jewish unit 


(6) Main sheep and goats 
units (Bandra). 

(7) Emergency slaughte¬ 
ring unit. 

(8) Emergency cattle 
slaughtering unit. 


16-8-1971 
9-1-1972 

- 





^S.A. 

■■C 

■ ^ 


N.A. 


100 pigs in 6 hour shift. 
300 cattle in one shift of 
6 hours. 


100 sheep and goats in one 
shift. 

200 sheep and goats and 
4 cattle heads in one 
shift. 

600 sheep and goats on 
3 lines per 8 hours shift. 

100 sheep and goats in one 
shift. 

10 heads of cattle in one 
shift. 


On an average, 6900 sheep and goats worth Rs.9 lakhs are slaughtered 
per day. The total sale value of 650 horned cattle slaughtered here per day 
amounts to about Rs. 5 lakhs, whereas the total sale value of 50 pigs 
slaughtered per day comes to about Rs. 6,000. 

The stunning arrangement for horned cattle is by captive bolt method, 
whereas the stunning of sheep and pigs is done by electricity. Main 
slaughtering unit is provided with the most modern slaughtering facilities 
with human method of slaughtering. Besides this general unit, where 
halal method of slaughtering is followed by Muslims, other ritual 
slaughtering houses to meet the requirements of other religious 
practices are also maintained. 

The basic practices of slaughter houses adopted in all modern slaughter 
houses of International standards, are fully observed at Deonar. Separate 
arrangement is made to ensure maximum standards of hygiene. At various 
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points on the dressing floor as well as other operational centres, labora¬ 
tory and sterilizer units are provided within the reach of every operator 
for sterilizing his knives and other instruments. 

All the slaughtering units are provided with individual hanging halls 
for accommodating number of animals slaughtered in the respective units. 
The main sheep and cattle units are provided with chiller units and chiller 
stores at lO^C for accommodating 5 tons i,e., five per cent of the daily 
output for fifteen days. Similarly a freezer unit at freezer stores at 15°C 
is provided for about 5 per cent of daily output. 

Meat carcasses are brought from their hanging hall to delivery hall by 
means of lowerators. Inter-connecting overhead rail work is provided so 
that meat carcass from one rail can be transferred to other rail. Telesco¬ 
ping loading rails are provided for loading the meat into the meat van. 

A fleet of 45 meat delivery vans transport the meat from the Abattoir 
to the various meat markets and meat shops at prominent places. 

The rende ring plants—blood edible rendering and inedible 

rendering are housed in a along with the boiler unit. 

The steam required in the for converting cold water 

into hot water is generated^^^a^f^ 4 automatic packaged type 
boilers, each having a ca^^P^of7:i^0 H.P. with an evaporation 
rate of 6900 lbs. steam per. hto^^ 4t' 150 lbs. pressure. A separate 
60 H.P. boiler is provided steam to Jewish jhatka and 

pig slaughtering unit. 

A very weU-equipped pur|^|>ft^tioij vji^h two spacious storage tanks 
of 4 lakh gallons each, 3 hi^pressure^umping units, 2 lowpressure 
pumping units and one sepSrSf^ ffj-S^nghting unit with a separate 
storage tank; with the capacity of 30,000 gallons are provided. 
A separate waste treatment plant comprising of mechanical settling 
tank and manual hopper unit is also provided on the north side of 
the slaughter house. 

The main market functionaries in the abattoir are dealers of animals, 
brokers, shroffs, caretakers of animals, butcher licensees, etc. The 
brokers and the shroffs levy a commission of Rs. 1 ^Oper sheep and goat 
sold through them and they share the same equally. The gawals charge 
Rs. 1 per sheep and goat per day for taking care until the same are sold. 
The brokerage charge for a big animal is Rs. 5 per animal. 

The licence fee for the cattle broker, shroff, sheep and goat broker and 
skin andhide dealers is Rs. 500 per annum, respectively. The licence fee per 
annum for the gut dealer (mutton) are Rs. 350 and Rs. 300 respectively. 
The cattle as also the sheep-goat dealer has to pay Rs. 100 per annum. 

As a result of the up-to-date modern amenities available at Deonar 
Abattoir, and the highest standard of hygienic eonditions maintained 
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therein, the export of buffalo-meat has been tremendously increased. The 
cattle unit is required to run in two shifts and the total number of the 
animals slaughtered per day is over 550 cattle. Of these, nearly over 
150 carcasses of buffaloes are daily exported to the Middle East countries, 
by the refrigerated cargo ship. Government, on an average, earns foreign 
exchange of over a lakh of rupees every day from export of buffalo- 
meat. MAFCO, a State Government enterprise, also continues to export 
mutton and beef procured from the Abattoir to Middle East and other 
countries. Since 1974-75, the export of mutton by air to Middle East 
countries has increased prodigiously and during that year, about 835 
tonnes of mutton was exported from the Deonar Abattoir. During 1975-76, 
the export of meat increased tremendously especially in case of chilled 
mutton which was mainly air-lifted and the country has gained the 
foreign exchange worth Rs. 5 crores from these exports. 


A number of major pharmaceuttel^ concerns like Messrs. Sandoz Ltd., 

^ i|affkine Institute and many 
'fovided at the Abattoir to 
fc., for manufacturing imper¬ 
iling centre for processing guts, 



inued the training programme 


Messrs. Griffon Laboratories:; 
others are taking benefit o| 
collect various glands and otlfe- 
tant medicines. A demonstrai 
started by the Government 
successfully. The blood powde^ ppo^uceS at inedible plant was of inter¬ 
national standard. However, tl^^^du^ion thereof had to be suspended 
since January 1976 as it ceast^'to bi ;^r^^le. 

The income and expenditiifeT>f>tKe,Xji^oir during 1976-77 amounted 
to Rs. 2,03,19,576-46 and Rs. f,55,08,4T(f81, respectively. 

Wholesale Stores : The whoiesie ^nsumer co-operative stores play 
a vital role in the co-operative movement in general and wholesale trade 
in particular in Bombay. 


While some of the municipal markets in Greater Bombay are engaged 
in the wholesale trade of vegetables, fruits, mutton, fish, etc, the whole¬ 
sale trade in consumer goods is undertaken by private wholesalers and 
the co-operative wholesale stores. The latter are registered with the 
District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay. There are 
in all 15 wholesale co-operative consumer stores in Greater Bombay 
of which 10 are State sponsored. 


Even though, these stores are registered as wholesale stores, they also 
transact retail trade of consumer goods. These stores deal in wholesale 
and retail sale of both controlled and also non-controlled commodities. 
They are generally overcrowded by consumers as all types of consumer 
goods are available here at cheaper rates than in the shops of private 
dealers. This results in the large sale of commodities as can be seen from 
Table No. 24. 



Working of the Wholesale Consumer Co-operative Stores in 
Greater Bombay as at the end of June 1976 


wholesale trade 
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Total ..16 1 10 99 7 92 70,817 91.19 48.77 
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412.48 2.86 13.27 560.27 56 9 11.01 5 21.02 
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Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Bombay : Being a metro¬ 
politan city and terminal market in the State, agricultural produce from 
all corners of the State and also from outside the State is consigned to 
Bombay either for sale or export. Before the establishment of the agri¬ 
cultural produce market committee in Bombay, the trade was solely 
in the hands of commission agents and big traders. There were no regula¬ 
tions or restrictions on the sale of agricultural produce. Moreover while 
selling agricultural produce, the commission agents used to sell it by 
secret system {hatta system) and not by open auction. In the circumstances 
the agriculturists or consignors were always kept in dark about the rates 
quoted in the sale transactions by the commission agents and purchasers. 
There was no restriction on the commission agents so far as charging the 
commission and deducting various amounts from the sale proceeds. 


As such, it was a matter for consideration before the Government as 
to whether the market committee should be established for Greater 
Bombay under the provisio^of^^^BlM^harashtra Agricultural Produce 
Marketing (Regulation) could not be implemented 

earlier in Greater Bombay'‘4:^^Kpders’^ramunity was totally against 
the regulations of transactio^’i'in^gricultural produce. However market 
committee was established aiw"start% its functioning from 1st March 
1977. ,1^ 

This market committee ha^jKn^oj*^ :ihe secret system. The sales are 
made by open auction systeijrtRoiH©y the systems as envisaged in 

rules. Besides, the unusual ^iedHictidhs^af,^^ allowed in the market. 
The committee also takes cafe to remit the sale proceeds to the agricul¬ 
turists and consignors at the-price;|o||t^ed in the open auction after 
deducting legal charges. The weighment or measurement is done in the 
presence of licensed weighmen. The commission agent in the market 
has to charge at the prescribed rate of commission. In the market 
committee, the bills, account slips, and goods receipts are prepared and 
sent to the respective persons and weighment slip is prepared on the spot 
while delivering the commodity to the purchaser. 


The market committee consists of 28 members, representing agricul¬ 
turists from the State, nominees of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
traders and consumers. 


The committee has Implemented the regulation of wholesale transactions 
of onions and potatoes with effect from 1st March 1977, that ofSantra 
(orange) and Mosambi from 1st April 1977 and of mangoes from 1st 
July 1977. 

In 1977 Maulana Azad Road Maiket (onions and potatoes), Sant 
Sawata Mandai (onions and potatoes), Mahatma Jyotiba Phule market 
{Sarttra, Mosambis and mangoes) and Sant Gadge Maharaj Market 
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(Santras, Mosambis and mangoes) had been declared as sub-market 
yards in addition to the main market yard at Washi (MAFCO marke ). 

The market functionaries operating in these markets are commission 
agents, purchasers (traders), assistants of commission agents and traders, 
hamals, weighmen, haiha-gadiwalla, hundekari, etc., and they are supposed 
to obtain licences from this committee, and to renew them every year. 

Wholesale Trade in some important commodities ; (1) Paper : With the 
continuous and substantial drop in imports, the dealers in paper trade had 
to switch over from imported stuff to indigenous goods. As a result, 
the fortunes of paper trade are interlinked with the fortunes of paper 
industry in the country. The main sources of supplies are from paper 
manufacturing units located in different places in the country such as 
Ballarshah in Maharashtra State, Jagadhari, Dandeli etc. 


The wholesale trade establishments of paper are concentrated in Sutar 
Chawl and on Pherozeshah Mel|ta'^fl!X)ad in Bombay. As per the 1971 
Census, 845 persons were en^^l^^^^i^^'erent activities of wholesale 
trade in paper and other Bombay. 

(2) Textiles ; The wholes4i|.T^^Tn^tiles depends entirely on the 
textile mills located in Boiiibajr asn^llSo outside Bombay such as 
those located in Hyderabad, Ahnied|l??dl Mysore, Madras, Bangalore, 
Calcutta and Delhi. 

All types of textile fabric^Ke^:I^Sec^^ the wholesalers and semi¬ 
wholesalers from the manu^ ^^ersl and^ g turn by the retailers from 
these wholesalers and semi-wl|oieralSfrThe commission agent acts as 
an intermediary for financing ^nfpwmnmlers and retailers. 


The wholesalers are doing the business on their own and therefore are 
keeping a margin of piofit according to competitiveness of the product, 
but in no case the margin of profit is less than seven per cent, A commission 
agent on the other hand receives about one per cent commission 
from the wholesalers which is included in the margin of profit of the 
wholesaler. 


The turnover of wholesalers and semi-wholesalers exceeds about 500 
crores of rupees per year. 

The wholesale traders, who get their supplies from the textile industry, 
have to depend on credit facility for selling the goods. Even though, the 
duration of credit is extended to more than six months, the payment is not 
received from the retailers. On the other hand the wholesalers do not 
get their supplies from the mills without clubbing. In fact many a time, 
textile mills force the wholesalers to handle the contracts entered into 
at lower price and to accept new contracts at higher prices. 
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(3) Automobiles : The automobile dealers, a vital link between the 
manufacturer and the customer, have agreements with manufacturers 
for the sale of cars, scooters, commercial vehicles etc. The success of 
a franchised automobile dealer is tied up with the growth of automobile 
industry. 

The profit margin allowed to an automobile dealer currently ranges 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent as compared to 20 to 50 per cent in the case 
of cars and commercial vehicles which existed prior to April 1955. 

The demand recession which hit the car and jeep sectors in 1973, 
subsequently affected the commercial vehicles sector also and has now 
affected the scooter industry also. Many of the existing dealers have 
started diversifying their trade activities by entering into allied lines like 
running petrol pumps and body building and even non-allied lines 
like trading in refrigerators, T.V., air-conditioners, etc. 



The first World War proved a blessing in disguise to the pipes and 
fittings merchants due to rising demand. The trading opportunities 
were fully utilized by the pipes and fittings merchants and even 
indentors who had been previously indenting on behalf of merchants 
were tempted to undertake direct imports on their own. This resulted in 
a glut of pipes and fittings and the traders and merchants were faced with 
a new problem. The depressed conditions continued for a long period even 
after the First World War and it was necessary for the merchants and 
traders to think of ways and means in meeting the situation. Within 
a few years after the outbreak of Second World War severe shortage of 
pipes and fittings in the market developed on account of short supply 
in imports, particularly from the United Kingdom which was prominently 
involved in war operations. Towards the end of 1942, the trading in pipes 
and fittings was controlled by the Government. As a result the merchants 
were not allowed to sell the controlled commodities directly to the 
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consumers, and on the contrary they had to submit a list of stocks held 
to the authorities. They had to release the material only against the release 
orders received by the Government. Since 1942 no direct imports by 
merchants were permitted and the imports of pipes and fittings dealt 
by the Government were allowed to be handled by a private firm. In 
1947 the Bombay Registered Pipe Dealers’ Syndicate Private Limited 
was formed, consisting of quota holders and non-quota holders. The 
syndicate was the only distributing agency of pipes and fittings upto 
1953, when the control order was lifted. Since 1953 imports were 
liberalised and merchants were permitted to import pipes on their own, 
but as the foreign exchange position became critical, the import quota of 
pipes was again restricted. Since 1957, the import quota of pipes was 
further reduced by about 20 per cent. The shortage of the materials 
caused the prices to rise considerably. 


As there were only two companies dominating the Indian market, 
one of these adopted a sales policy according to which special discounts 
were allowed to bulk buyers, Su|5^uentiy a number of units came into 
production and owing to ^|^^tion'toofigst the manufacturers the 


scheme of special discount 


(5) Cereals, Pulses and f Bombay has a well-organised 

market in pulses and. oilseeds a^ ||\#dcr near Masjid Road Station 
where godowns of Bombay Poj-yTlusffa^e situated. As per 1971 Census, 


845 persons were engaged in' 


ade of cereals and pulses in 


Greater Bombay and 1545 ii^li^whplesale tjrade of food stuffs other than 
cereals and pulses. 


The traders buy goods fr#i^t|d'i 0 |iSiupcountry producing centres, 
bring those goods and sell them in the market and charge prescribed rate 
of commission. They also receive goods from their upcountry agents for 
sale on commission basis. The annual turnover of a wholesale trader 
of cereals and pulses is approximately two million bags which is 
worth about twenty crores of rupees. The rate of brokerage varies from 
half per cent to one per cent and the rate of commission on the sale of 
goods ranges from I to 2 per cent. 


The average annual arrivals of groundnut and groundnut oil in the 
market are about 3 lakh tons and 1 lakh tons, respectively. 


(6) Electrical Goods : The trade in electrical goods was confined to 
very limited articles. But with the passage of time various new types of 
electrical goods used for domestic as also industrial purposes are coming 
in vogue. Majority of electrical shops are situated in Lohar Chawl 
area. As per 1971 Census, 685 persons were engaged in the wholesale 
trade of electrical machinery and equipments. 


VF 4362-37 
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These wholesalers deal in cables and wires, cable joining material, 
wiring accessories, conduit pipes, all types of domestic appliances, 
fans and radios and industrial equipments, insulating materials and 
enamelled winding wires, lighting equipments, switchgears, motor control 
gears, etc. 

The annual average turnover of a dealer varies from Rs. 5 lakhs to 
10 lakhs. 

The dealers have formed associations to solve their problems. 

(7) Timber : About 500 timber wholesale merchants are found selling 
timber in Greater Bombay. The group includes importers of various 
species of timber from other States in India and supply them to different 
industries and Government departments against contracts. Besides, there 
are traders who undertake timber business on purely commission basis, 
rates of commission varying &oii: 5^tll^ 7^^ per cent. Timber contractors 
and saw-millers outside timber to these commission 

agents who sell them in Eff^b^^j^This'j^ctice is mostly prevalent at 
Darukhana Lakdi Bunder arrive by country crafts and 

at Byculla Goods Depot ail^. Wadi ^^der where the goods arrive 

Junglewood is consigned various places in South 

India such as Mangalore, Cali|^Ut;¥rq^ip^k, etc; teak from Nagpur and 
Chandrapur in Maharashtr^jj ^t^ijg , Jgfcalpur in Madhya Pradesh; 
and fir and chir from Pathan^ t- m V u^b State and from Assam. 

About two lakh tons of jungle\^oo3 logs and sawn sizes worth Rs. seven 
crores; about 40,000 tons of teakwood logs and sawn sizes worth Rs. 4 
crores and about 25,000 tons of fir and chir sleepers and logs valued at 
Rs. one and a half crores arrive in Bombay every year for sale. 

Maharashtra State Co-operative Marketing Federation ; The Maha¬ 
rashtra State Co-operative Marketing Federation was registered in 
1958 as a State-sponsored and State-participated apex organization for 
marketing co-operatives in the then bilingual Bombay State with its 
head office at Bombay. The federation however started its functioning 
in 1959 with the Board of Directors nominated by the State Government. 
The federation is mainly entrusted with the objectives to create an institu¬ 
tional agency for marketing agricultural produce, to supply farm requisites 
to farmers, to co-ordinate the working of affiliated marketing agencies; 
to provide market intelligence and guidance etc. All these objectives are 
set to bring about improvements in farming techniques, to boost 
agricultural production and strengthen and develop co-operative 
marketing in the State. 
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The paid-up capital of the Federation as on 30th June 1973 amounted 
to Rs. 155-25 lakhs. The details of the financial position of the Federation 
in 1970 and 1975 are given below:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Particulars 

1970 

1975 

Share Capital (including Government 

1,1400 

6,49-00 

contribution). 



Reserve and other funds 

64 00 

2,26-00 

Bank loan .. 

14,36 00 

7,10-00 

Working capital 

17,23 00 

15,85-00 

Gross profit 

96 00 

.... 

Net profit ,. 

30-00 

.... 

Net loss 

.... 

114.00 

T otal—turno\;ei^^^^ 

..34,63-00 

32,84-00 


The Board of Directors administration and func¬ 

tioning of the federation consS^^^i^lafi^sentatives representing taluka 
and district co-operative mar'^J^^^Ss^es, centra! co-operative banks, 
co-operative sugar factories,1, , bc^operative bank, other State 

co-operatives, the Commission^^r^ ^jS^trar of Co-operative Societies. 

During 1974-75, there •w^^608 ^^^^ss members; 213 ‘B’ class 
members; and 123 associat^^^^rs. 

The trade activities handled^^TO^W departments of the federation 
are described below. 

(1) Foodgrains : The Federation plays a major role in the purchase and 
distribution of foodgrains other than jowar, and rice. The State being 
a deficit State in foodgrains, it necessarily has to import foodgrains from 
other surplus States like Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, etc. 
Besides, during harvest season, the federation purchases cereals, pulses, 
oil-seeds etc, from the local markets and distributes these foodgrains to 
consumers through the channel of co-operative consumer societies at 
reasonable prices. The Federation also undertakes the distribution of 
controlled commodities like sugar, wheat products to the nominees and 
retailers appointed by Government of Maharsahtra, mainly in Bombay. 
The sales of these commodities in the year 1973 were to the tune of Rs. 5'80 
crores, of which levy sugar amounted to Rs. 5*17 lakhs (264,000 
quintals) and wheat products of Rs. 63 lakhs (73,000 quintals). The 
Federation supplies agricultural produce to consumers’ co-operatives at 
reasonable prices including those organised for industrial workesr. 
Similarly, the Federation also supplies agricultural produce to the jails 


VF 4362—370 
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in the entire State. During the year 1972-73, the total value of such supplies 
amounted to Rs. 1 crore. A number of consumers’ co-operatives and 
industrial canteens buy foodgrains from the wholesale shop at Masjid 
Bunder maintained by the Federation for this purpose. During 1974-75, 
the Federation purchased 695 quintals of mung through the sale purchase 
societies and distributed the same to Mumbai Kamgar Sangh and Samarth 
Co-operative Society. 

The Marketing Federation which has the agency of the Indian Oil 
Corporation, meets the demand for mineral oils required by processing 
units, growers, and their co-operatives. With a view to supply superior 
kerosene and light diesel oil from ready stocks, Federation has opened 
a depot at Wadala. 

During 1971-72, 14,914 kilolitres of superior kerosene oil, 680 kilo¬ 
litres of crude oil and 98 kilolitres of mobile oil, was sold from this depot. 
In 1974-75, the sale of Wadala Depot increased to 46,185 50 kilolitres 
of superior kerosene oil valued ^ 3 |^t Rs, 4 crores. The depot earned 
the gross profit of about 1973-74 and approximately 

Rs. 4 lakhs during 1 

The Federation has also one each at Duncan Road 

and Byculla for the sale of ve§S^^^aTO fruits on consignment basis, 
despatched by member societiel;. '^h^oods handled in these shops include 
grapes, mangoes, papayas, bririi^s^la^’s fingers, bananas, potatoes. The 
vegetables and fruits are supit>fi^."rc^a^ to institutions like Indian 
Institute of Technology, Powai; Beggar’4j^Bie; Jails, etc. During 1971-72, 
the Byculla branch supplied vegetableil^and fruits of the value of 
Rs. 2,85,583 to 9 such institut{qn |5 ^During 1974-75, it supplied mangoes, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, etc., worth about Rs. 2 lakhs and suffered the 
loss of about Rs. 29 thousand. During 1974-75 the annual sales of the 
Byculla branch approximately amounted to Rs. 181 thousand and earned 
the gross profit of about Rs. 18 thousand. 

The Duncan road branch in 1971-72 supplied onions and potatoes to 
various canteens and institutions worth about Rs. 117 thousand during the 
year 1971-72 and thereby received a commission of Rs. 6,400. 

During 1974-75 the value of supplies increased to about Rs. 354 
thousand and thereby earned the net profit of Rs. 8,201 '05. 

The total value of sales of the Duncan Road branch increased from 
about Rs. 24 thousand in 1973-74 to about Rs. 354 thousand in 1974-75 
and thereby earned the gross profit of Rs. 4,226-53 in 1974-75. 

The Federation also supplies pulses, etc. to the National Agricultural 
Co-operative Marketing Federation. During 1974-75, the value of pulses, 
gul, onion, etc., supplied to the National Agricultural Co-operative 
Marketing Federation amounted to Rs. 33-45 lakhs. 
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(2) Procurement of Foodgrains : The co-operative machinery of the 
Federation is being used for the procurement and distribution of food- 
grains. The monopoly procurement scheme for jowar was initiated in 

1964- 65 and that for paddy and rice in 1965-66, The Marketing Federation 
is working as an agent of Government in implementing the scheme. In case 
of jowar, the number of such purchasing centres rose from 87 in 1964-65 
to 490 during 1972-73 and the number of sub-agents rose from 257 
during 1964-65 to 308 during 1972-73 in Maharashtra. In case of 
paddy, the number of purchasing centres and number of sub-agents 
decreased from 710 in 1965-66 to 538 during 1972-73, and from 241 in 

1965- 66 to 153 in 1972-73, respectively in the State. The quantity of jowar 
thus purchased through all these centres during 1964-65 was 2,47,181 
tonnes, worth Rs. 12-95 crores. During 1972-73, the total quantity of jowar 
purchased however decreased to 33,227 tonnes, valued at Rs.1-93 crores. 
The Federation purchased 1,12,618 tonnes of paddy, worth Rs. 5-97 crores 
during 1964-65. Like jowar the^SHrc^a^epaddy also showed a decrease 
during 1972-73 as only 80^|^5io4if#y»’i>addy was procured during 
1972-73 at a cost of Rs. S^’^ c^ ^. Thi&^ft'erence in value of paddy in 
1964-65 and 1972-73 might M|^^S'nsean prices. 

(3) Fertilisers : Realising of the co-operatives in 

catering to the needs of tltel agriculturists in the State, the apex 
marketing federation handle^tjie-^dw^hiition of fertilisers through co¬ 
operative societies. It has tak&lq^fhc ^^^es of five companies of which 
two are in Bombay viz., tie-Fertiliser Corporation of India Limited, 
Trombay and Dharamsi M^iaiiji GhM«fcals Co. Limited, Ambarnath. 
During 1971-72, the FederathHLl I^^C 4 S^d 12,302 tonnes of Urea and 
10,068 tonnes of Suphala from the Fertiliser Corporation of India, 
Trombay. 

Since 29tli March 1972, Dharamsi Morarji Chemicals Company 
Limited, handed over the distribution of single superphosphate to 
the Federation. Since then the Federation is acting as the agent in 
distributing single superphosphate, and it distributed 2,848 metric tonnes 
of single superphosphate of Morarji Chemicals Company during 1972. 

(4) Machinery : The Federation, among its multifarious activities, is 
also undertaking the distribution of agricultural machinery, particularly 
electric engines, oil pumps and Government tagai loans to farmers. 
The Federation has also taken up the agencies of almost all popular 
types of oil engines, electric motors and pumping sets for the entire State. 

(5) Cotton : The Monopoly Cotton Procurement Scheme was started 
from 1st July 1972 in the State. Under the Maharashtra Raw Cotton 
(Procurement, Processing and Marketing) Act 1971, the Federation was 
appointed as a chief agent for procurement, processing and marketing 
of cotton in Maharashtra, The scheme was suspended in the cotton 
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seasons of 1973-74 and 1977-78. However, it was extended upto 30th June 
1986 subsequently, and was restarted from November 1986. 

FAIR PRICE SHOPS 

The ofBce of the Controller of Rationing regulates the distribution of 
commodities which are scarce in the market, through fair price shops. 

The statutory rationing was introduced for the first time in the city of 
Bombay during the Second World War in 1943. In the beginning ration 
cards were issued, and the area of operation was restricted only to the 
then Bombay city. In 1954, as a result of the improved overall situation 
of foodgrains, the statutory rationing was discontinued. Since November 
1957, due to conditions akin to scarcity in the State Government 
introduced foodgrains distribution system in Greater Bombay. This 
system was not executed under any statutory orders, but only on the 
basis of agreements executed the fair price shopkeepers and the 

Government. 

There were 17 zonal offi^i^i i^a^atef.Bombay for the execution of the 
foodgrains distribution syst^^radjthe area of operation was extended 
upto Borivli on western side^d^ulfihd on eastern side. In this distribu¬ 
tion system, family ration cMite , were i introduced in Greater Bombay 
and the foodgrains were ^Ut^lmfed according to fixed quantum 
and fixed price to the cardhSaqrs,^wte:^ere the heads of the families. 
Even though, the availability of foodgrai^ on cards was ensured, the 
foodgrains were also avaifa^ in open market for the consumers in 
Bombay. This system had a*:^<^«^i^i|^t on controlling the prices of 
foodgrains in open market.' 

Again after the failure of monsoons which resulted in the shortage 
of foodgrains, Government introduced statutory rationing in Greater 
Bombay from April 1966, under the Maharashtra Foodgrains Rationing 
Order, 1966. Initially, the foodgrains like rice, wheat, jowar, bajri, maize 
and millo were distributed as rationed commodities and they were 
also included in the initial statutory order. 

At the beginning of 1974, after the acute shortage of kerosene, 
Government decided to distribute kerosene oil at fixed quantum and 
price to the cardholders on ration cards. This system was adopted from 
September 1974. 

In 1977, as per the schedule of the Maharashtra Rationing (Second) 
Order, 1966, only rice and millo were the rationed commodities. However, 
for the convenience of the cardholders, wheat and jowar were also issued 
on cards. 

Statutory rationing has been withdrawn recently, though the articles 
are distributed through the public distribution system. 
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There were in all 2076 authorised ration shops during 1977 in Greater 
Bombay. The category-wise information of these authorised ration shops 
is as follows:— 


Category 


No. of authorised 
retail shops 


(1) Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other 2 

Backward Class societies. 

(2) Other co-operative societies .. .. 451 

(3) Employees’ shops .. .. 102 

(4) Freedom fighters .. .. 59 

(5) Ex-servicemen .. .. 1 

(6) Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes persons 4 

(7) Other individuals .. .. 1454 

(8) Hotel associations and societies .. .. 3 


The quantity of foodgraiA^dist 
shops in Bombay during 1974fo^7i^l 


Year 


1974 

1975 

1976 



2076 


ugh the authorised ration 
was as follows:— 

(Figures in metric tonnes) 


Other 

Foodgrains 


Total 


l,64,08^^i4X9fe 

1,85,537 


24,747 

9,690 

4,939 


6,20.774 

6,61,962 

5,72,745 


In 1977, the number of ration cardholders in Greater Bombay was 
16,12,437; while the total number of units in these ration cards was 
1,22,65,337. The general quantum fixed per adult i. e. 2 units varied 
according to the stock available with the Government. In 1977, the 
quantum of rice, wheat, jowar and sugar fixed per adult per fortnight 
was ; rice 1 to 2 kg; wheat 5 kg; jowar 1 kg; and sugar 300 grams. 

The profit margin allowed to be taken by the ration shopkeeper varies 
according to the commodity. In case of rice and sugar, the profit margin 
permissible is fixed at Rs. 5 per quintal and in case of wheat, bajra, 
and jowar, it is fixed at Rs. 4 per quintal. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Even for a long period after the possession of the island by the East 
India Company, the local trade was comparatively small. The factors 
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responsible for its slow growth were lack of adequate capital, external 
warfare, epidemic diseases and the absence of trading class. The Com¬ 
pany’s Government then appointed persons called Kacharas to trade in 
rice and grain. However, these persons were supposed to sell small 
quantities of grain in public market. In 1741, the Bombay Government 
appointed a clerk of the markets to undertake retail sale of grain. 

Trade other than grain trade was free from Government interference 
in the middle of the 18th century, and encouragement was given to 
the fishermen, cultivators to bring their produce in the market. During 
the first half of the 19th century, the local trade profited by the increase in 
the foreign trade which induced rich merchants, Parsi, Hindu and 
Englishmen, to open agencies and shops. 

Besides many persons engaged in banking, agency and brokerage, 
Bombay had in 1847, 201 dal and rice dealers, 152 confectioners, 491 
cloth merchants, 203 dealers in brass and copper, 253 tobacconists and 
439 pawn brokers. 

In the context of the retailthe Shops and Establish¬ 
ments Act of 1948 assumclj^im^^^ffi^^|B6h becomes evident from the 
fact that it roughly covers of the total firms and about 

one-third of the total employ Wnt‘'inpieWty of Bombay. 

The Bombay Shops and EstapliSlMcnts Act, 1939, was the first attempt 
by the Government of Bomh^to^ je^late the conditions in this large 
but neglected field. Its ad^niSlfativ^lSfe substantive provisions were 
however found to be inadcqa^djolfe^^jb^ the point of view of content 
and coverage and a need for arKdre oermpTehcnsive measure was felt. The 
Act was therefore replaced b^W^lniS^comprehensive Bombay Shops 
and Establishments Act, 1948, which came into force from January 1949. 
The Act divides the establishments into five categories, viz., shops; 
commercial establishments; residential hotels; restaurants and eating 
houses; theatres and other public amusement or entertainment. 

Retail trade in Greater Bombay is carried on by numerous shops located 
in various wards of the city and suburbs. Their number and concentration 
depend on the bazar locality and the demand for the goods kept for sale. 
Many a time these shops keep a variety of goods for the convenience of 
their customers and thus secure handsome business. Their stock-in trade 
is usually limited but is rapidly replaced when sold out. Retailers usually 
purchase from wholesalers. 

Of the total number of firms in Greater Bombay, the shops in retail 
trade constitute the major percentage i.e. about 45 to 50 per cent. The 
retail trade firms can be divided into following major categories: cereals 
and pulses, vegetables and fruits, eggs and poultry, cooked food, dairy 
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products, tobacconists and pan-bidi shops, other food articles, fuel, 
textiles, wearing apparel and made up textile goods, precious stones and 
jewellery, chemists, metal utensils and glassware, building material, 
electrical goods, etc. 


Most of the shops which cater to the daily needs are scattered over all 
the localities of all the wards in Greater Bombay. But there are many 
bazars specializing in a particular type of commodity. The following 
statement reveals the number of retail trade establishments in Greater 
Bombay as. per the 1971 Census:— 



Category 


No. of 
establishments 


Persons 

employed 


(1) Retail trade in food and food articles 33,527 70,500 

beverages, tobacco and 

(2) Retail trade in textiles 

(3) Retail trade in fuel and 

hold utilities and 

(4) Retail trade in others 


About one-fourth of the totaiTfSfdS Switlishments in Greater Bombay 
are located in Ward ‘ C ’ which covers the areas of Khara Talao, Kum- 
bharwada, Bhuleshwar Market (area around the Mulji Jetha and 
Mangaldas markets). Dhobi Talao and Fanaswadi; about 13 per cent 
establishments are located in Ward ‘ B ’ covering the areas of Mandvi, 
Chakala, Umarkhadi and Dongri; about 12 per cent establishments in 
Ward ‘A’ covering the areas of Upper Colaba, Middle and Lower Colaba, 
Fort (South), Fort (North) and Esplanade; about 11 per cent in Ward 
‘ G ’ covering the areas of Dadar, Mahim, Prabhadevi, Worli, Chinch- 
pokli and Love-grove; about 10 per cent in Ward ‘ D ’ covering the areas 
of Khetwadi, Girgaum, Chowpatty, Walkeshwar and Mahalaxmi; 
about 9 per cent in Ward ‘ E ’ covering the areas of Tardeo, Mazagaon, 
Tadwadi, Nagpada, Kamathipura and Byculla; and about 8 per cent 
in Ward ‘ F ’ covering the areas of Parel, Sewri, Naigaum, Matunga and 
Sion. The suburban area constitutes about 12 per cent of the total shops 
and establishments in Greater Bombay. During 1975, there were as many 
as 1,06,334 shops and 46,602 commercial establishments registered under 
the Shops and Establishments Act, 1948, in Greater Bombay. 
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Some of the important municipal* retail markets in Bombay are 
described below: 

Colaba Market: This is a composite retail market situated at Lala 
Nigam Road, Colaba. This was started in 1895 and covered an area of 
917 sq. yards. The market is particularly convenient to the fishermen 
working in Sassoon Dock area. The market consists of 45 stalls and is 
well-patronized and overcrowded. 

Fort Market: This is strictly a retail market situated at Mint Road. 
It was remodelled in 1939 and extended over an area of 1905 sq. yards. 
As the market area was found to be inadequate during peak hours, the 
adjoining area of 1955 sq. yards was reserved for the extension of this 
market under the Development Plan prepared in 1964. The market is 
equipped with 46 mutton stalls and 108 vegetable stalls. 

Dongri Municipal Market: The market established in 1954 is situated 
near Sandhurst Road railway station. This is a composite retail market 
and covers an area of 2593 ^uqi^Jl^ds. 

Erskine Road Municipal popularly known as Null 

Bazar market is one of the oI^t^^^^jSlQlfarkets in the city opened in 
1837 for the sale of fruits present building was built 

The market is situated betwfeej^ Vallabhbhai Patel Road and 

Erskine Road and is now a fuR-||6^e^Smposite retail market dealing 
in vegetables, fruits, flowers, and eggs. The market 

is considered to be the secoi^.il^ditatit 'Mrket in the city and covers 
an area of 5494 sq. yards. FHiiif and ^y^table vendors have formed 
a street market on Erskine piece of land admeasuring 

304 sq. yards was earmarked for the extension of the market. 

Bhuleshwar Municipal Market: This is an old market constructed in 
the year 1897 and is situated at the corner of Bhuleshwar Road and 1st 
Bhoiwada Lane. It occupies an area of about 1419 sq. yards. The market 
is equipped with 189 vegetable stalls, 13 outside shops and 16 spaces. 
In the development plan it was proposed to start an open market to 
relieve the congestion in the market. 

Chowpatty Municipal Market: This is a composite municipal retail 
market constructed in the year 1927 off Babulnath Road to serve Chow¬ 
patty, Walkeshwar and Malabar Hill area. The market covers an area of 
about 4164 sq. yards. The building of the market is constructed on 
modern lines and serves the rapidly developing areas of Malabar Hill 
and Walkeshwar. 

Mahatma Gandhi Market: The market was constructed in about 
1960 at King’s Circle near the King’s Circle railway station. It is on a plot 


* The details of reiail municipal markets are given under ‘ Municipal Markets ’. 
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admeasuring 3648 sq. yards. Two cloth markets have been accommodated 
in the front portion of the building while in the rear portion, vegetables, 
mutton, fowls, eggs and fish sections are situated. The total stallage 
capacity of the market is about 250. The market consists of 171 cloth 
shops, 14 outside shops, 50 vegetable stalls, 6 mutton stalls, one ice stall, 
one fowls and eggs stall. Besides, the market is also equipped with 
a department store, a canteen and a store. 

The shopke«T)ers trading in cloth sell readymade garments, sarees etc. 

Pork Market, Marine Lines: This is an old municipal market situated 
on Cowasji Hormasji street with an area of about 122 sq. yards. Prior 
to the establishment of Arthur Road Slaughter House in 1915, pig 
slaughtering was also undertaken in this market. The market has only 
three stalls. Foi its expansion, the adjoining area admeasuring about 
660 sq. yards was reserved in the Development Plan of the Municipal 
Corporation. 

Worli Municipal Market: pijs retail market was established 

in 1942 to cater to the neMi^. developed localities in the 

vicinity of Worli Hill, Worli^Jf#^$SH^|bng Dr. Annie Besant Road. 

Andheri Market ; This is ^fi^^^^re^tail market with an arrange¬ 
ment for local wholesale busiljfe^Tt is «iuated on Swami Vivekanand 
Road, a furlong away from AndljV|j <;a^way station. The area admeasures 
about 7250 sq. yards and is 4^g|^if^^^several structures. The main 
structure is utilized as vegetemg^hrltfit^n open space admeasuring 
approximately 60' X 60' at -selt^^est 9 ^imer is kept for wholesale 
business in vegetables. The fish' s'qnatt^s are provided platforms in 
an open shed in the rear, behinBTvhicyisfa mutton section is housed in 
a masonry structure. Under the Development Plan, the adjoining area 
admeasuring about 2 acres is reserved for the expansion of this market. 

Consumer Co-operative Societies: A co-operative enterprise is one 
which belongs to the people who use its services, the control of which 
rests equally with all the members and the gains of which are distributed 
to the members in proportion to the use they make of its services. 
A gonsumer co-operative society associates consumers on this basis 
for the supply of some of the goods and services necessary to satisfy 
their needs. 

During the Second World War, India like other countries, naturally 
faced an acute shortage of food, and for the first time in the nation’s 
annals, food had to be distributed on the rationed basis. Tendency 
towards hoarding and blackmarketing had reached its climax. It was 
at this critical time that some social workers felt it necessary to organise 
formation of several co-operative societies. This helped to certain extent 
in overcoming the difficulties experienced during the war time. 
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Mumbai Kamgar Madhyavarti Grahak Sahakari Mandal Ltd- : The 
Mandal decided to form and organise a consumers’ co-operative society. 
Accordingly, Mumbai Kamgar Central Consumers Co-operative Society 
was started in the year 1948 with a working capital of over 5,000 rupees 
and 77 members on its roll. The special feature of this society was that 
the workers in the textile mills took a leading part in collecting working 
capital of the society. 

Soon after Independence, in view of the increase in agricultural produc¬ 
tion, controls were lifted, as a result of which a number of co-operatives 
suffered losses. Some of the societies which had suffered a loss were 
taken over by the Mumbai Kamgar Society, and slowly the 
activities of the society extended all over Bombay. The society after its 
working of 15 years was selected as a central wholesale society by the 
Government and all primary societies from the central part of Bombay 
were affiliated to the society and it came to be known as the Mumbai 
Kamgar Central Wholesale Con^iip^’ Co-operative Society. 

In March 1968, the society^%g6| 3^& ^^tmental store known as Apna 
Bazar situated at Naigaum^.:&^^^^^l5^9, another departmental store 
(although of small size) was area. The membership of the 

society during 1975-76 stood'^’^^S^^ of which 8664 weie individuals, 
34 primary societies and GoverJjJt^i^ 'JJhe list of activities of the Mumbai 
Kamgar Society in 1975 comp.a^di}2;di.S)aitmental stores (Apna Bazar*), 
2 medical stores, 20 grocerMfSfeljrovIsion shops, 46 primary societies 
affiliated to the society, 1 factoryTaloja-Panvel, 1 wholesale 

section and 1 dairy at ChalilgasMi^The iiciety sells about 3500 litres of 
milk every day brought from CSxahsgaeniipairy. The society also under¬ 
takes seasonal sales of various kinds such as grapes, mangoes, pineapples, 
umbrellas, crackers, woollen blankets, etc. The society has also recently 
undertaken the work of distribution of text books published by the 
Maharashtra State Text Book Bureau. 

The total turnover of business of the society during 1975-76 was 
Rs. 11.5 crores which included wholesale as well as retail trade and supply 
of the material to canteens in factories. 

Apna Bazar—Departmental Stores : The main departmental store of 
the society is situated at Naigaum in Central Bombay. Apna Bazar at 
Naigaum was started in 1968 whereas at Fort was started in 1969. 
The store at Naigaum has twenty-four sections which includa grocery, 
leather products, medicines and various articles ranging from textiles 
to T.V. sets. 

* Recently three more departmental stores have been established at Mulund, 
Matunga and Andheri. 
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The building of the Apna Bazar at Naigaum is owned by tbe society 
and the total cost of the premises is about Rs. 14 lakhs. The departmental 
store at Naigaum also runs a health centre where doctors and specialists 
in different sptheres of medical science offer their services at nominal 
charges. The optical section of the departmental store offers free eye 
examination. Besides, it also organises exhibitions and documentaries 
for the benefit of the consumer. 

The details of turnover of the two departmental stores viz., Apna Bazar 
at Naigaum and Fort are given below:— 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Total Sales 


Name 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Apna Bazar, Naigaum 
Apna Bazar, Fort 



2,79-81 

98-57 


The total turnover of the ^^^S^^unted to Rs. 2,81-42 lakhs 
during 1974-75, representing a^ m^as^of Rs. 51-57 lakhs over the 
turnover during 1973-74. 1 i' i t 


' was^tablished in 1963, the sales 
H)2.:lakhs Jftring 1974-75. The turnover 
fcie previous year’s figure. The 


The wholesale section of tl 
of which amounted to Rs. 
showed a steep rise of Rs. 40 ■ 37j 

business in this section includes' slij^piris^'Siiade to the primary societies 
as well as other wholesale business. Besides the society has started various 
new schemes such as Apna Bazar bonus stamp scheme, savings scheme 
for purchases of utensils, etc. 

The position of membership and paid-up capital of the society as 
on 30th June 1975 was as follows:— 


Type of Member 


Number 


Paid-up Capital 
(Rs). 


1 

33 

8,351 


12,54,000 

12,330 

5,24,520 


Government 
Affiliated Societies 
Individuals 


Total .. 


8,385 


17,90,850 
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Besides, there are many other departmental stores run by private 
owners in the city. 

Hawkers : The problem of hawkers in Bombay is as old as the 
process of urbanisation. The hawker is a person who hawks or exposes 
for sale in any public street any article under Section 313A of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Act (III of 1888). Similarly a person who uses 
his skill in any handicraft for rendering service to the public in any 
public place or a public street is also considered as a hawker, such as 
cobbler, barber, typist etc. under Section 313B of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation Act. 

In Bombay, the control over hawkers was first contemplated in 1910, 
when the then Government of Bombay pointed out that the hawkers 
were causing obstruction on footpaths. However, actual licensing of 
hawkers was not thought of till 1921 ,^Now, the hawkers are issued licences 
under Section 313A or 313B Municipal Corporation Act. 

Goods of the unauthorised under Section 314, and 

the same are redeemed on pOTn^^|^.®bval charges fixed under the 
Act. The number of hawkers 1947-48 when many refugees 

took to this profession. Marketl^'^raS^HTUfl# in Bombay are also inadequate 
as compared to the demand population. Therefore a section of 
those unemployed and thosy-whd fc iAld ^^not start their business in 
a shop have resorted to hawk^j^'^th-BtS^^^id uibanisation the problem 
of hawkers and especially thCTfe ^igt^akof l^ uthorised hawkers is becom¬ 
ing more and more complex. ThsJiW^j^ised hawkers are mainly found 
in front of municipal or private marl^ft,'schools and railway stations, 
at traffic junctions and in commercially congested and thickly populated 
areas, and the people find it cheaper and convenient to purchase the goods 
from the hawkers than from the shops and markets. 

In Greater Bombay, there are more unauthorised hawkers than 
authorised hawkers. It is not possible for the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion to remove all of them or to regularise all of them by giving licences. 
The present problem of unauthorised hawkers is not a new one. In fact 
it started in 1921, and from time to time stringent actions against hawkers, 
by way of encroachment removal action, with limitation of issue of 
licences, have been alternated with liberal issue of licences. But neither 
of these measures has been able to deal with the problem of removal of 
unauthorised hawkers effectively. Whatever policy has been followed, the 
problem has remained unsolved. 

In February 1964, the problem of hawkers came up before the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and a declaration was made by the then 
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Commissioner about suitably modifying the policy in respect of issue of 
licences so as to provide more and more licences for hawkers by creating 
more reserved areas. A committee was appointed by the Corporation 
in March 1964 and again in May 1969, but the problem remained 
unsolved. 


The problem of unauthorised hawkers is tackled in two ways by issuing 
licences, and by removal of the goods of the unauthorised hawkers. 
To solve the problem of hawkers by way of issuing licences, licence fees 
are prescribed under rules. These authorised hawkers are given folder 
licences with their photographs. For the implementation of removal of 
goods of unauthorised hawkers, every ward has been given one encroach¬ 
ment removal van. The goods of unauthorised hawkers are seized by 
the municipal staff with the help of encroachment removal van and the 
seized goods are removed to the godowns. The seized goods are allowed 
to be redeemed if the parties pa}jfT%^mption charges. Besides, at focal 


points, where the nuisance ^'^^^3>®^^preventive squad is posted 
so as to prevent hawke^||^ 3 ^^i|^ing upon the roads and 
footpaths. 

The following list gives an ^5^^^%erate of licence fee charged by 
the Corporation ) }. ^ 'f k 

Schedule of fee^dr^attm^d hawkers in 1972 


Category ippf 


Rate 


Rs. 

1. Itinerant Hawkers .. .. •- 2'00 

2. Roving Handcarts— 

(0 For 1 sq. metre {i.e. new size of 4' X 2^') . . 1 iq-QO 

(/V) For 1'5 sq. metre (i.e. old size of 5' X 3') • • J 

3. Itinerant hawkers using vehicles moved by lO'OO 

machinery or drawn by animals. 

4. Stationary Handcarts— 

(/■) For 1 sq. metre {i.e. new size of 4' X 2^') . • 15'00 

(«) For 1'5 sq. metre (/.e. old size of 5' X 3') .. 20 00 
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Category 


Rate 


Rs. 


5. Squatters in Reserved Area— 

(0 For area upto 1 sq. metre .. .. 10 00 

(ii) For every additional 0*1 sq. metre or TOO 

part thereof. 


[Squatters at Chowpatty reserved area are 
charged at double the above rates. ] 



6. Cobbler 

7. Fees when nokamama 


8. Fees when a 
leave period. 

9. (/) Change in 
(//) Change in pitch 
(///) Change in name 


5 00 

Double the usual 
fees. 

5’00 in addition to 
usual fees. 


5'00 every time per 
application. 


10. Additional charges when fees are paid on 5 paise in a rupee, 
quarterly basis but after the 10th day of 
the quarter or monthly basis. 


In case of squatters, sale of fifteen kinds of foodstuffs and 26 types 
of non-foodstuffs have been allowed by the Corporation; while for the 
moveable hawkers, hawking in only 6 types of foodstuffs and 16 types 
of non-foodstuffs have been allowed by the Corporation. 

The Table No. 25 shows the ward-wise statistics of hawkers in Greater 
Bombay as on 31st March 1972.* 

* Hawkers' Problem in Bombay (Licence Department,Municipal Corporation of 
Greater Bombay, 1972). 


Ward-wise Statistics of Hawkers in Greater Bombay as on 31st March 1972 
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Total ». 487 3,233 4,332 330 ^291 3,549 322 942 
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MUNICIPAL MARKETS 

Every municipal ward is equipped with one or more markets. Some 
are owned and managed by private owners while the remaining are 
owned by the Corporation. The establishment and development of 
markets in Bombay have a long history. The first market in Bombay 
appears to have been established for the sale of fruits, vegetables and 
flowers in 1696 within the Fort. The dealers handling the sale of 
those commodities were permitted to occupy the market, free of rent 
or any other impost. In 1769, two large sheds were constructed on 
the same site, one for meat and fowls and another for fruits and 
vegetables. After seven years, a market known as Mohamed’s market 
was established at Sheikh Memon Street, which was later destroyed 
in fire, and rebuilt in 1809 as Duncan Market. In 1794, a mutton market 
was erected at a cost of Rs. 2,940. In 1803, after the great fire at 
a site in the Fort, the Governor’s old horse stable was converted 
into a mutton and vegetable about 1837, a market for fruits 

and vegetables was erected^it jS'^i^b^dad. A number of markets 
gradually sprang up, and five municipal markets 

and one private market in were ; (i) Green Market on 

Sheikh Memon Street, (ii) fi^rsmd'q^ 3 |?ton market at Bori Bunder, 
(iii) beef market and slaughter ^opei^qiH Butcher Street, (iv) a composite 
market at Null Bazar, (v) a |^|^^e,:(^rket on Abdul Rehman Street, 
and (vi) an enclosure whicijf^as 'kfe<JWr^i.as bread market on Mody 
Street for the provision of th^ Ndttb' FfcJrC' V^ich was constructed in 1847. 
In 1865, the then Municipal (^mmissfbner, Mr. Arthur Crawford helped 
in improving the marketing fa^ii^^^t^-^cting a general market known 
as ‘ Arthur Crawford Market ’ on the plot obtained from Government. 
In 1868, the private market at Bhuleshwar was gutted by fire and a new 
municipal market was built in its place. 

In 1893, three more markets were built to meet the wants of the populace 
in different localities and four others were subsequently erected. In 1909, 
the city had 12 municipal markets, the chief of which were Arthur Craw¬ 
ford Market, the Erskine Road (or Null bazar) Market and Bhuleshwar 
Market. Similarly, the first slaughter house was constructed in the 
year 1867, just outside the then limits of the city, at Bandra. It used to 
meet the local demand for 500 sheep and goats and 50 cattle per day. 
Later, in 1915, a slaughter house was established on Arthur Road. In 
1927, a composite municipal retail market known as Chowpatty Market 
was constructed on Babulnath Road. In 1933, the Garamkhana Market 
was started at Lalbaug as a private market, and afterwards in 1958, 
the same was taken over by the Municipality. Subsequently, quite 
a number of comppsite markets as well as the wholesale markets were 
constructed by the Municipal Corporation in various parts of the city. As 
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a result of the merger of suburban and extended suburban areas, new 
markets have also been constructed in various parts of Greater Bombay. 
With a view to rehabilitate the refugees from Pakistan, who migrated 
to Bombay and who were mainly dependent on cloth business, a separate 
market was constructed near King’s Circle Station and was named as the 
Mahatma Gandhi Market. This market is now considered as an important 
market for the purchase of cloth in the northern part of the city. 

In 1983-84, there were in all 96 markets in Greater Bombay, of them 
79 were owned and managed by the Municipal Corporation. Almost 
every municipal ward is equipped with two or more municipal markets, 
‘ K ’ municipal ward being equipped with the largest munber of 
municipal markets. 


The relative position of markets, during 1983-84 is given below 



The following list of ward-wisp 7 ni^lq|t|:^ives an idea of the dispersal 
of municipal markets in Greater Bombay, during 1984:— 


Municipal 

Ward 


No. of 
Municipal 
Markets 


Municipal 

Ward 


No. of 
Municipal 
Markets 


A 

.. 

4 

G/South 

» • 

4 

B 

• « 

2 

K 


10 

C 


4 

P 

• • 

4 

D 

• » 

2 

R 

mm 

5 

E 

• « 

8 

L 

mm 

3 

F/North 


3 

M 

m • 

3 

F/South 


5 

N 

• • 

5 

G/North 


5 

T 

• • 

2 


Total number of Municipal Markets . 

79 



VF 4362—38a 
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The distribution of outside meat shops in different municipal wards in 
1984 is given below:— 


Sr. 

No. 

Ward 

Mutton 

Beef 

Pork 

Cold 

storage 

Total 

1 

A 

15 

11 

3 

43 

72 

2 

B 

17 

12 

2 

38 

69 

3 

C 

13 

8 

2 

54 

77 

4 

D 

9 

6 

2 

40 

57 

5 

E 

16 

50 

2 

3 

71 

6 

F/South 

8 

6 

1 

14 

29 

7 

F/North 

9 

7 

, , 

10 

26 

8 

G/South 

15 

10 

2 

7 

34 

9 

G/North 

27 

22 


28 

77 

10 

H 

35 

28 

2 

63 

128 

11 

12 

K 

P 


3 

25 

9 

140 

65 



Stall-spaces in the Munici^ ^'rMarke^ ull^ln addition to the regular 
stalls, there are stall spaces in”~tngny[m^ipal markets. These spaces 
provide the facility to those peM^^^Undeitake day to day business. 
Spaces provided on daily payment basis are also continuously occupied 
throughout the year. 

Table No. 26 showing statistics of municipal markets in Bombay city 
throws a light on the size and composition of the markets, in 1976. 

TABLE No. 26 

Statistics of Municipal Markets in Greater Bombay, 1976 


Municib&I Market 

Number 

Municipal Market 

Number 

A Ward— ' 


2. Fort Market— 


1. Colaba Market— 


(a) Outside shops .. 

11 

(a) Vegeithble stalls .. 

(b) Mutton stalls 

(c) Spaces 

(d) Beef stalls 

(e) Number of spaces 

2 

17 

22 

4 

14 

(b) Spaces 

(c) Mutton stalls .. 

(d) Vegetable stalls .. 

(e) Number of spaces 

5 

46 

108 

12 

on daily charges. 


on daily charges. 
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Municipal Market 

Numt 

Mahatma Jyotiba 

Phule Market — 

(a) Vegetable stalls .. 

570 

(b) New spaces at 

4 

scale shed. 

(c) Spaces 

3 

(d) Mutton stalls 

44 

(e) Outside shops at 

2 

fish section. 

(f) Beef—(retail) 

104 

(g) Beef—(wholesale) 

37 


(A) Godowns 
(z) Fowl rooms 
O') Old office rooms 
(k) New office (New 
Building) 

(/) Bird shops 
(m) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

4. Chhatrapati Shivaji 
MaharaJ Market— 

(a) Fish pedhi 

(b) Ice stalls 

(c) Outside shops 

(d) Canteen 

(e) Waiting room .. 
(/) No. of spaces on 

daily charges. 

B Ward— 

1. Masjid Bunder Market- 

(a) Vegetable stalls .. 

(b) No. of spaces on 
daily charges. 

2. Dongri Market— 

(a) Vegetable stalls .. 

(b) Outside shops .. 

(c) Mutton stalls 


Municipal Market Number 

(d) Eggs and fowls .. 8 

(e) Number of spaces 8 
on daily charges 

C Ward— 

1. Mirza Galib Market— 

(a) Old vegetable 356 

stalls. 

(b) Outside shops .. 78 

(c) New vegetable 117 

stalls. 

(d) Mutton stalls .. 110 

(e) Head and liver 74 

stalls 

l^^-Egg stalls .. 8 

New spaces ., 46 

^^^) No. of spaces on 9 

. 1 ^ daily charges, 

Bhuleshwar Market— 

Vegetable stalls .. 189 

v l Outside shops .. 13 

Spaces .. 16 

I Number of spaces 6 

on daily charges. 

3. Pork Market (Dhobi 
Talao)— 

Stalls .. 3 

D Ward— 

1. Chowpatty market 
(new).— 

Vegetable stalls .. 49 

2. Chowpatty market 
(old).- 

(o) Vegetable stalls .. 82 

(b) Outside shops .. 31 

(c) Mutton stalls .. 19 

(d) Eggs and fowls .. 8 

(e) Number of spaces 7 

on daily charges. 
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TABLE No. 26— contd. 


Municipal Market 

Number 

Municipal Market 

Number 

3. Lokmanya Tilak 


(c) ‘ F ’ line fruits .. 

143 

Marke— 


(d) ‘ C’ line fruits .. 

60 

(a) Vegetable stalls .. 

155 

(e) Number of spaces 

93 

(b) Mutton stalls 

19 

on daily charges. 


(c) Outside shops .. 

117 

6. Kamathipura Market— 


(d) Fowls cutting 

2 

(fl) Vegetable stalls .. 

10 

stalls. 


(b) Outside shops 

5 

(e) Space for fowls 

1 

(c) Spaces 

36 

cutting. 


(d) Mutton stalls 

32 

E Ward— 


(e) Number of spaces 

7 

1. Babu Genu Market— 


on daily charges. 



(a) Beef stalls 

(b) Mutton stalls .. # 

(c) Pork stalls 

(d) Fowl stalls 

(e) Tea Stall .. i 

(/) Poultry stalls 

(g) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

2. Tank Bunder Market— 

(a) Outside shops .. W 

(b) Mutton stalls 

(c) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

3. Ghamaji Manaji 
Market— 

(a) Total stalls 

(b) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

4. Sant Sawata Market— 

(a) Pedhis 

(b) Canteen 

(c) Godowns 

(d) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

5. Sant Gadge Maharaj 
Market— 

(a) ‘ A’line vegetables 

(b) ‘ B ’ line vegetables 


South Ward— 

Shah Market— 
Outside shops 
Mutton stalls 
Dry fish stalls 

V ii ^ Vegetable stalls .. 

I Ue) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

^JA-C^hinstone Road Market- 
Vegetable stalls .. 

^ Mutton stalls 

(c) Outside shops 

{d) New egg stall .. 

(e) Number of spaces 

on daily charges. 

3. Sewri Market— 

(a) Total stalls 

(b) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

F North Ward— 

1. Mahatma Gandhi 
Market— 

(a) Cloth stalls 

(b) Outside shops .. 

(c) Vegetable stalls .. 

(d) Mutton stalls 

(e) Canteen 
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TABLE No. 26— concld. 


Municipal Market Number Municipal Market Number 


(/) Ice stall 

1 

(g) Fowl Egg 

I 

(/j) Departmental 

1 

store. 


Lai Bahadur Shastri 


Market— 


(a) Inside stalls 

147 

(b) Outside shops .. 

16 

(c) Canteen 

1 

(d) Number of spaces 

Nil 


on daily charges. 


Gopi Tank Market— 


(a) Mutton stalls 

11 

(b) Egg stall 

1 

(c) Inside stalls 

62 

(d) Outside stalls 

80 

(e) Zatka mutton 

5 


stalls. 


(f) No. of stalls on 4 
daily charges. 

G South Ward— 

1. New Worli Market— 


3. Hemant Manjarekar 
Market— 

(a) Cloth stalls 
{b) Fish stalls 

(c) Vegetable stalls .. 
{(I) Number of spaces 
on daily charges. 

G North Ward— 

1. Old Dadar Market— 

(fl) Mutton stalls 
{b) Vegetable stalls .. 
(c) No. of spaces on 
daily charges. 



(a) Mutton stalls 
Fruits and 
^I'^egetablc stalls. 
^"'Egg stalls 

Outside shops 
Cold storage space 
^/) Fowl stalls 

ig) Canteen 

^- 1^1 

i^^'^tabai Hule 
J»l4rkct (Prabhadevi)— 
Mutton stalls 
’ (o) Outside shops 


10 (c) Number of spaces 


on daily charges. 


4 

61 

11 

28 

1 

4 

1 


8 

1 

35 


2. Agar Bazar Market— 

(а) Total stalls .. 89 

(б) No. of spaces on 3 

daily charges. 

3. New Dadar Market— 

(a) Vegetable stalls .. 186 

(b) Mutton stalls .. 2 

(c) New vegetable 16 
stalls. 

(d) Plantain .. 13 

(e) No. of spaces on 60 

daily charges. 


3. Old Worli Market— 

(a) Mutton stalls .. 28 

(b) Fowl stalls .. 4 

(e) Egg stalls .. 5 

(d) Outside shops .. 10 

(e) Number of spaces 49 

on daily charges. 

4. Prof. D. Khamkar 
Market— 

(a) Mutton stalls .. 18 

(b) Outside shops .. 6 

(c) Number of .spaces 55 

on daily charges. 
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Markets and slaughter houses are a good source of revenue to the 
Municipal Corporation. In the year 1970-71 there were 45 markets in 
Bombay city, of which 31 were municipal and 14 private markets.The 
licence fees recovered from the owners of the private markets amounted 
to Rs.93,660 and from stalls and shops inMunicipal Market amounted to 
Rs. 19,404. In the same year there were 21 municipal and 2 private 
markets in the suburbs. One open air market was also started at Jogesh- 
wari from 1st November 1969. The licence fees received from the markets 
in the suburban area amounted to Rs. 42,344.40, while the licence fees 
received from markets in extended suburbs amounted to Rs. 17,757.10. 
In the extended suburbs, there were 10 municipal markets including three 
open air markets and six private markets licensed by the Corporation. 


A licence fee of Rs. 24 is charged (1983-84) for each stall in the 
municipal market. The charges are also levied on the commodities brought 
in the market for sale. These charges are generally based on the weight 



Gujari Bazar 
Chira Bazar 


3602.50 

9168.50 


of the load brought for sale. A 
for a mutton beef pork 
licence fees charged for 
below:— 


Rs. 250 per annum is charged 
Market-wise rates of 
private markets are given 


Locality 


Licence fee 
in 1983-84 
(Rs.) 


Road 
Shankarshet 



Habib Market 

Baburao Jagtap marg 

2318.80 

Bhoiwada Market 
(Shetye Market) 

Bhoiwada 

4615.15 

Fancy Market 

.. Morland Road 

4229.50 

Upper Mahim Market 

Near Savarkar Marg 

3411.10 

Dadar Market 

Dadasaheb Phalke 



Road (C.R.) 

2416.70 

Wadala Market 

.. Katrak road 

4620.00 

Meher Market 

Byculla 

64047.50 

Open Air Market 

Lamington Road 

312.40 


The total revenue from all the markets in Greater Bombay is steadily 
increasing every year and in 1983-84 the total revenue from markets 
amounted to Rs. 2.23 crores. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Storage is important from the point of view of timely supply of goods, 
controlling market fluctuations and good returns to the traders. The 
warehouse receipts are a security on the basis of which the producers 
get money from the banks. At present the Central Warehousing Corpo¬ 
ration and the Maharashtra State Warehousing Corporation provide 
various storage facilities. The Government of Maharashtra since the 
introduction of statutory rationing in Bombay and Thane areas have 
entrusted the storage of rationed foodgrains to these corporations. 

Maharashtra State Warehousing Corporation : It possesses three 
godowns in Bombay at Dadar, Wadala and Sewri. The godowns at 
Dadar and Wadala were established on 22nd and 24th February 1966 
with the storage capacity of 14,908 and 8,097 tonnes, respectively, and 
the godown at Sewri was qii., 1st June 1969 with a storage 

capacity of 3,097 tonnes. stored wheat, rice, jowar, 

bajara, sesame, oil-seeds, "" 

As the Corporation is agent of Government of 

Maharashtra for handling aijdl ^t<^r^gC of foodgrains under public 
distribution scheme, no othe|L^#]^i,^ .^owed to store foodgrains in 
these godowns. The foodgrain$'’SB'ej sUjr^d from the central pool by 
Food Corporation of India ^K^ it^ Varipj^ depots as well as from the 
docks directly. The State Goveffii^rat* sdfte times bring locally procured 
foodgrains from the surplus'’iiiSl^tf'^^esides, the Corporation also 
makes arrange:ments to bring food-grains from the other surplus States 
such as Punjab, Haryana, Andhra and Madhya Pradesh. These 
foodgrains are then delivered through the organised bodies to the rationing 
shops in Bombay and Thane rationing areas, for distribution. 

The Maharashtra State Warehousing Corporation follows modem 
methods of scientific storage and also gives preventive treatment to the 
stock. Besides, wherever necessary cleaning is undertaken and stocks are 
arranged in such a way that no inconvenience for handling and inspection 
of stocks is caused. The activities of the Corporation include loading and 
unloading of trucks and wagons, 100 per cent weighment of stock, 
scientific storage, standardisation and issues of foodgrains for public 
distribution. 

Central Warehousing Corporation : The Central Warehousing Corpo¬ 
ration has its regional office and 13 warehouses in Bombay. The details 
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of these warehouses such as their location and storage capacity are 


given below:— 

Location of 

Warehouse 

Year of 
establishment 

Commodity 

stored 


Storage 
capacity 
(in standard 
bags) 

1 

2 

3 


4 

1. Wadala 

July 1971 

Chemicals, skim 
powder, steel 

milk 

bar. 

71,250 

2, Matunga 

April 1971 .. 

Dairy, machinery cases 
and stainless steel coils. 

6,335 

3. Elphinstone Road .. 

September 1971 

Ferrous metals 


42,000 

4. Cotton Green-TW-1 

October 1975 

Imported goods 


2,69,834 

5. Cotton Green-TW-II 

October 1973 

Exported goods 


96,400 


6. Bhandup 

7. Mulund (West) 

8. Mulund 

9. Andheri 

10. Goregaon 

11. Borivli 

12. J-Shed, Fosbery Rd 

13. New Parel 


July 1975 


Scptenibe 


Fe4^^J.$66. 


Skim milk powder, che- 
g^'toeals and newsprint 

milk powder, N.P. 

^Knded goods 
l|lectronic goods 
l^morted goods 
f I^dgrains 




:podgrains 


1,52,200 

55,000 

51,640 

37,220 

2,50,690 

79,050 

99,030 


The commodities in all these warehouses are stored in a scientific way. 
The State Government, Government undertakings (State and Central), 
co-operative organisations as also private parties are allowed to store 
their commodities in these warehouses. 


The Central Warehousing Corporation besides storing, offers a number 
of other facilities to its depositors such as credit, handling and transport, 
clearing and forwarding, insurance and disinfection extension service. 


TRADE ORGANISATIONS 

The system of different categories of traders representing their problems 
through one or different organisations is very old. The first chamber of 
commerce was established in India in 1834. During the nineteenth 
century, only nine trade organisations existed in Bombay. The chief 
among these commercial associations was the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce established in 1836 . But as these organisations were mostly 
founded with the aims and objectives similar to those of British Chamber 
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of Commerce, they mainly helped British traders and thereby developed 
the British trade in India. 

The period between 1860 and 1875 marked the establishment of three 
associations vh.. Native Share Brokers’ Association (1868), Under¬ 
writer’s Association (1872), and Bombay Millowners’ Association 1875. 
As the traders’ representation in the Millowners’ Association was weak 
and as there was no other association dealing with problems of 
clothtraders, Bombay Native Piece-Goods Merchants’ Association was 
founded in 1881 at Bombay. The association helped to solve the problems 
of local cloth dealers through proper representation. 

In 1896, the Marwadi Association now known as the Hindustan 
Chamber of Commerce was founded at Bombay. This was followed by 
a number of associations in Bombay: the important among them were 
the Grain Merchants’ Association established in 1899, Sugar Merchants’ 
Association (19(X)), and Saraf ^P^^ants’ Association established in 
1901. With almost the those of the above cited 

association was founded ti^ Marw^ CB^ber of Commerce which is 
now known as the Western Irf(^|5ChMiberiof Commerce. Upto 1907, the 
trade associations in Bomba^, were" |daanated by Europeans but the 
establishment of Indian Meranto^'^SSmber and Bureau at Bombay 
established in 1907 helped to a |rjml Siitept to put an end to this practice. 
Its objective was confined solving problems of local traders 

but to help traders and indnstti^S all- oveF^he country. 

Before World War I, a lar^^mber of trade associations were founded 
the important amongst them belflg^tbe^bihbay Native Piece-Goods Mer¬ 
chants’ Association and the Hindustani Native Piece-Goods Merchants’ 
Association. The former used to represent the sellers of cloth, whereas 
the latter used to represent mainly the commission agents. The other 
associations though small in membership also used to play an important 
role in trade and commerce. They were: Bombay Hosiery Merchants’ 
Association, Mernon Chamber of Commerce, Woollen Merchants’ 
Association, Yarn Merchants’ Association, Bombay Commission Agents’ 
Association, Bombay Shroffs’ Association, Copper Merchants’ Association 
etc. These associations used to hold mutual discussions, meetings, and 
joint arbitration. Besides, as the Aa/idw were in common use in the trade 
activities, these associations also used to formulate the rules for hmdis 
through compromise or joint agreement. 

The Chambers of Commerce and trade associations are of great impor¬ 
tance to the countiy in general, but more so to the commercial operations 
of the individual businessmen in particular. It is therefore proposed to 
furnish the history and functions of a few leading chambers of commerce 
and trade associations in Bombay. 
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Chambers of Commerce: There are about 14 Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay of which some are described as under : 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce ; The Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce was established with its head office at Bombay in October 
1927 with the object of establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory owners in Maharashtra, and to safeguard their interests. 
Thus the idea of establishing a chamber of commerce for the first time 
for the region comprising the Marathi speaking districts and the 
neighbouring Princely States in and around the Bombay Presidency 
was materialised. The founder members who were 36 in number mostly 
included well-known personalities in business and industry. 

The affairs of the chamber are conducted by a managing committee 
comprising a president, vice-presidents, trustees and members. There 
are various sub-committees of the chamber. The chamber is affiliated to 
the Federation of Indian Ch^r^^tei^i'iojlCommercc and Industry, New 
Delhi and various all bodies. 

The Maharashtra Chariffi|fe^®^r^|^ented on important public 
bodies such as Bombay Railway Users’ Consultative 

Committees for Central anJf W^inw^ailways, Divisional Railway 
Users’ Consultative Commitffi^ V’<^rACentral and Western Railways; 
R. A. Podar College of Corrugg^^ag ^J^ nomics Advisory Committee; 
Central Excise Regional y^ws^^''-Coi3^ttee, at Bombay and Pune; 
Post and Telegraphs Remd^^' AdviS^r^ Committee; Wadi Bunder 
Consultative Committee, CemiSgRft^ay; University Employment 
Information and Guidance Burea.u;'^^ation Consultative Committee; 
Standing Committee for State Industrial Advisory Committee; State 
Advisory Committee on Food and Drugs; and Income Tax Advisory 
Committee, Pune Region. The members of the chamber comprise big 
industrialists, trade associations, exporters, importers and merchants 
dealing in different types of trade. The members are dispersed throughout 
the State and numbered 2,047 in 1976. Of these 655 were in Greater 
Bombay. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry : The Chamber of 
Commerce, as it was then called, was established in 1836 as an unregistered 
association under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant who was then the 
Governor of Bombay Presidency. The Chamber was incorporated under the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913 in 1924 as a Company limited by guarantee. 
In 1956, the name of the Chamber was changed to the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry. Next to the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic 
Society, the Bombay Chamber is the oldest institution of its kind in 
Western India. 
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The aims, and objectives of the Chamber are, (i) to encourage and 
promote a friendly feeling and unanimity among businessmen and 
industrialists in the general interests of the State and the country; (ii) to 
collect and circulate information on all matters of general commercial 
and industrial interests; (iii) to obtain the removal of all acknowledged 
grievances affecting mercantile and industrial interests; (iv) to receive 
and decide references on matters of usage and custom in dispute; (v) to 
communicate with Government and other public authorities, with 
similar associations in other places and with individuals on all subjects 
of general mercantile and industrial interests; and fvi) to arbitrate 
between parties willing to refer to and abide by the decision of the 
Chamber. The Chamber is the mouthpiece of its members and their most 
effective intermediary with Government. 


The work of the Chamber can be reviewed from three aspects. Firstly, 
that of providing definite tangible services to the commercial and 
industrial communities on a rjaj basis such as for example dis¬ 

semination of information^i^^3|ii^^;^Stiment notifications and the 

*^§ing grievances in all matters 


merchants and many other 


like. Secondly, by providing 
governing relations 
authorities and organisatiohl^'Fmanj^^ convenient medium for the 
exchange of ideas on matters beari!^ on the policies and procedures of 
Government where they affectj^he <^o^irtiercial and industrial community. 

The present rates of are Rs. 1,250 per annum 

for ordinary members and pef.'.a^um for associate members. 

There is also entrance fee in the case of the types of members. The 
esteem in which the chamber a? held ^-^vident from the steady annual 
growth in its membership. When the Chamber was set up in 1836, there 
were 25 members, of whom 10 were Indian firms. The increase in its 
membership from 25 original members in 1836 to 81 in 1839 to 100 in 
1906, and to almost 200 in its centenary year of 1936 and 800 in 1976 
seems to be parallel to the emergence of Bombay as the financial capital of 
the country. The Chamber is administered by a committee consisting of 
a president, a vice-president, and ten ordinary members. The committee is 
assisted by 16 sub-committees dealing with various subjects. 


In 1860 the Chamber was placed in sole charge of all returns concerning 
the external trade of Bombay port, which resulted in reducing con¬ 
siderably the time involved in preparing the weekly trade returns from 
45 to 13 days. 

The Chamber initiated activities such as submitting an annual report, 
preparing reports regarding returns of trade, maintenance of machinery 
for settlement of disputes and arbitration. The primary function of the 
Chamber, as it is at present constituted, is to act as a liaison between 
members and State and Central Governments. The representations of the 
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members are compiled and forwarded to Government and information is 
collected from Government and disseminated to members. 


The various service departments of the Chamber started so as to imple¬ 
ment its objectives effectively and efficiently include information, labour 
advisory service, statistics, trade introductions, certificate of analysis 
and origin, weighment and measurement, arbitration, secretarial 
service, conducting of commercial examinations, etc. 




The Chamber performs secretarial services for 9 manufacturers, 
and traders organisations viz., the Tractor, Earthmoving, and Construc¬ 
tion Equipment Distributors Association Ltd.; the Indian Engineering 
Association (Western Region); the Pharmaceutical and Allied Manufac¬ 
turers and Distributors Association Ltd.; the Indian Paint Association 
(Western Region); the Chemical Plant and Machinery Association of 
India; the Automobile Dealers’ Association of Maharashtra Ltd.; the 
Industrial Diamond Associatiojt^Jndia; the Aviation Suppliers’ and 
Equipment ManufacturersTM^gSlJ^W^^ and the Overseas General 
Insurers Association 

Hindustan Chamber of 
Conunission Agents Associ 
known the as Marwadi Associa 
Hindustan Chamber of Com|- 
High School Bhavan Tru 
Commercial High School 


Hindustan Merchants and 
"was'^stablished in 1897 which was then 
brbjT^irs association was taken over by the 
(ongwith its Marwadi Commercial 
lospital Trust, and Marwadi 

^licatibp 

The main object of the Chamber, besides taking the overall responsi¬ 
bility of Hindustan Merchant^ a,nd:.Coipmission Agents Association, is to 
settle disputes amongst its members and also between its members and 
non-members. For the implementation of this objective, the Chamber 
has got a panel of well experienced arbitrators. A large number of traders 
throughout India are benefited by the arbitration machinery of the 
Chamber. The Chamber also guides and assists its members in their 
dealings with Government departments and also in matters of income 
tax, sales tax and railway claims. 


IrSe^i 


The membership of the Chamber mostly consists of commission 
agents, wholesalers and semi-wholesalers in textile trade. In 1972 the 
number of member-firms in Greater Bombay was over 950. The Chamber 
is represented on the various organisations and on the sub-committees 
of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry, New 
Delhi. 

■ The annual income and expenditure of the Chamber during the year 
1976-77 was the same and it amounted to Rs. 1,02,703.21. Its social 
activities include running of a high school and donations to Bombay 
Hospital and a large sum for the construction of hostel and a training 
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centre in Navy Nagar, Colaba for the dependents of martyrs of I.N.S. 
Kukri. Besides, the (chamber has always tried its best to solve the different 
problems su ffered by its member dealers in the undertaking of cloth trade. 
The Chamber has appointed a Cloth Markets and Shops Board. The 
Board had increased the levy from 8 per cent in 1971-72 to 12^ per cent 
during 1976-77. 

During 1972-73, the Chamber received 1435 hundis of the value of 
Rs. 28,32,156. 46, out of which only 609 hundis were accepted by the 
Chamber. 


Indian Merchants' Chamber : The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was 
established in 1907 in Bombay in the midst of political and economic 
discontent then prevailing at all levels of Indian society. The pre-Inde- 
pendence period was marked by adverse influences which under a foreign 
rule were entirely uncongenial to the growth of industry, banking, trade, 
insurance and transport. The Chamber, while extending its support 
and sympathies to the politica^^e^nt^ itself set to the task of arousing 
the economic consciousness^^J^^eq^through the organisation of 
commercial conferences awitSii^^SSffli^'fadustrial and Commercial 
Congress. 

Its chief contribution soo’Sl^7|iife^5^ependence lay in examining 
the implications of the vario'us’^^opt^ies of Government under its new 
socio-economic programme. Sinfcc^ fit^Inception, the Chamber while 
playing the role in the prp^i4^f^]^^^ting the economic advance¬ 
ment and industrial developjpent-of th4; country has helped to enhance 
the position of Bombay as thi^neerv centre of trade, commerce and 
industry of the country. To^jl^h^r^tivities of the Chamber have 
expanded in diverse directions. 

The Chamber has an information department which furnishes factual 
information on all matters concerning commerce and industry, and 
assists in stimulating fresh and increased trade contacts. Since 1941, 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber has a full fledged measurement depart¬ 
ment which is nowjointly managed by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
its counterpart the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The measurement 
department of the Chamber functions in the docks for measuring and 
weighing export cargo on the basis of which steamship companies recover 
the freight charges due to them from the shippers. 

The Chamber has the privilege of having on its roll not only individuals, 
firms, joint stock companies, but also associations interested in a variety 
of trade and industrial activities comprising heterogeneous types of enter¬ 
prises of diverse sizes and lines. At the end of 1975, there were 2,175 
members and 153 associations on the roll of the Chamber. 

The Chamber also tries to enrich its contribution to economic matters 
not only by organising business conventions, conferences, seminars 
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and symposia but also by holding discussions with individual econo¬ 
mists, administrators, high officials of Governments, and delegates 
from abroad, on different subjects dealing with transport, communi¬ 
cations, finance, tariff, trade, industry and taxation. The Economic 
Research and Training Foundation was establised in 1959 by the Chamber 
with a view to conducting intensive research studies in current economic 
problems. 

The Chamber started a service centre in September 1975 at Mandvi 
with a view to produce better liaison between the Chamber and its con¬ 
stituents and to pay better attention to the difficulties and problems of 
trade in that area. Any trader in Mandvi area whether a member or 
a non-member can seek the advantage of the centre. A ladies wing of 
the Chamber also has been instituted. The Chamber alongwith the other 
organisations and leading industrialists sponsored the formation of the 
Fair Trade Practices Association. The Chamber possesses a well-equipped 
library which is open to all. 

The Chamber is represe^l^'®^^/iJ^^rtant public bodies such as 
State Advisory Council of Ipyu^es^i^arashtra Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council, State Board of Ex^it =P^motion, Bombay Port Trust, 
Advisory Council on Trade, of India, and other public 

bodies concerned with education,! tjfasp^ort and communications. 

Indo-Gerntan Chamber of Indo-German Chamber 

of Commerce, a bi-nationalftltanibw ws^&tablished in 1956 under the 
Indian Companies Act of 1 itsi hgad office at Bombay. Besides, 
the Chamber has its branches aTN ^T?^ . Calcutta, Madras and Banga¬ 
lore. The main object of the "*3 to promote trade, commerce 

and industrial relations between India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The Chamber aims at promoting and protecting the interests of all 
firms and persons engaged in reciprocal commerce between India and 
Germany, expanding the scope of private investment in India and increa¬ 
sing the volume of trade with particular emphasis on the expansion of 
Indian exports to Germany. Besides, the Chamber also aims at settling 
disputes arising out of business transactions through arbitration. 

The Chamber offers a four-phased service viz., (/) assistance in finding 
suitable partners in India and Germany; («) giving advice in drafting of 
collaboration agreements, information about Government policies and 
regulations on industrial collaboration, assistance in negotiations with 
partners advice on legal and taxation problems; (in) assistance in 
negotiating collaboration agreements with Government authorities; 
and (iv) assistance in settling disputes arising out of collaboration 
agreements. The Chamber offers its own arbitration. 
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The activities of the chamber include services through publications* 
legal advice, legal assistance, information about trade fairs in Germany 
and other services such as undertaking translation of German papers 
in to english and issuing of certificates of origin. 

The Chamber publishes a bi-monthly bulletin in German and English. 
The English edition contains economic news of interest to Indian 
members whereas the German edition gives news of interest to German 
members, regarding the economic situation and regulations in India. 

The Chamber represents some of the leading German organisers of 
trade fairs in India. In 1977, the Chamber had a membership of 
1282, of which 406 was mainly from Bombay and Pune. 

In 1976, 60 Indo-German collaborations were sanctioned by the 
India Government of which 22 collaborations were in Bombay and Pune. 
Of these 22 Indo-German collaborations, two were of a financial nature. 

Belgo-Indian Chamber of Cqrmne^ce and Industry : The Bombay 
office of the Chamber sta^^d from 1st May 1966 with 

a full-time officer in-chargajt^ ta^p&^ ^ ffi^the general administrative and 
office management work. T}\e^^^^;<^'ernment very kindly granted 
a subsidy to start the offici^^fe'^va? mainly due to this financial 
support that the Bombay to function as a useful 

organisation for the promotionj'o^ between Belgium and India. 

Since its inception the been regularly publishing 

a monthly journal “ Belgo-l|Mife^i T^dfi tl^iew ” giving information on 
the current trade conditions between the ,wo countries as also on items 
of interest affecting export/imp^icp^s^^s. 

At present the Chamber has about 290 members on its register 
representing various trades and industries of which 126 are in Greater 
Bombay. 

The chamber has an advisory committee consisting of ten members, 
which meets periodically to review its working and offers advice and 
guidance for effective functioning. 

Indo-American Chamber of Commerce ; The Indo-American Chamber 
of Commerce was established in October 1968 with its headquarters in 
Bombay and four regional offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 
Businessmen from all parts of India are on the Executive Council of the 
Chamber. 

The Chamber was set up for closer business dialogue between the 
. United States and India and to promote trade and investment. The 
broad objectives of the Chamber are the establishment of companies 
based on Indo-U.S. collaboration, promotion of products and 
activities of its members in India and United States, collection and 

VF 4362—39 
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dissemination of statistics and other information necessary for feasibility 
studies and projects and representation of the views of its members 
to the Government in relation to legislation and other trade measures. 

The total membership of the Chamber in 1977, was 717 of which about 
120 were in Greater Bombay. The Chamber is divided into east, west, 
north and south regions each having its own office bearers and 
committees to promote the objectives and activities of the Chamber. 
The office of the West India Council of the Chamber is at Bombay. 


The Chamber publishes survey reports, booklets and news-letters 
regularly. It also organises seminars and symposia on wide range of topics 
and has a well equipped library consisting of latest Indian and U.S. 
publications on industries and trade. Besides, the Chamber identifies 
products for Indian and American exporters to sell in the United States 
and Indian markets, respectively. The Chamber participates in industrial 
fairs, exhibitions, conferences a^^htp-logue shows. The Chamber assists 
engineers in India and returning to India with 



!f<^h schemes initiated for un- 
It institutes awards for out- 
^'^ler also maintains close liaison 
nvestment organisations abroad 


suitable employment opp’ 
employed engineeis by me 
standing export performam 
with chambers of commerce, 
and in India. i' 1 

Iron, Steel, Hardware Meraumtt 
India : The Chamber waJ^oijjlded: ‘ 

traders, for most of whom ir^ahd steel^usiness was a family tradition. 
Since its inception, it has beffljl-able t!f’:^^ing into its fold importers and 
industrialists, exporters and manufacturers in all spheres of activity in 
the steel world. So as to induct within its orbit all facets of the steel 
community’s activities the Chamber in 1961 was renamed as the Iron 
and Steel Hardware Merchants and Manufacturers’ Chamber of India. 



Manufacturers' Chamber of 
:1st April 1949 by a band of 


In 1977, the Chamber had on its roll 850 members. The membership 
is open to all individuals, companies, corporations, and fraternal associa¬ 
tions who are directly or indirectly connected with iron, steel and 
hardware trade, in India. 

The Chamber plays an important role as an information exchange and 
as a clearing house. The important circulars, notifications etc. are for 
ready reference. In addition it also publishes a bulletin every month. 
The Chamber has also set up its own reference library. 

Whenever a dispute is referred to the Chamber for arbitration, the same 
is taken up for consideration by the special panel of arbitrators appointed 
for the purpose. The Chamber has also formulated its own approved 
arbitration bye-laws and has introduced its own standard contract form. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Federation of Bombay Retail Cloth Dealers' Association’, The Federation 
was established in 1943 as an apex body of the various associations of 
retail cloth merchants in Greater Bombay. Apart from looking after the 
interests of its members, the Federation has made valuable contribution 
to the idea of public distribution of cloth since 1944 by puting it into 
practice systematically through its members within the,limits of Greater 
Bombay District. 

In 1962 the Federation with the co-operation of millowners started fair 
price shops. In 1965, the federation also arranged for conducting fair 
price cloth shops approved by Government. The Federation is running 
160 fair price cloth shops throughout Bombay city for distributing 
controlled cloth to the masses under the revised scheme of cloth 
distribution since 1972. 

Bombay Motor Merchants' As^^^on : The association was founded 
in 1921 as the Indian MotojrT*^itIs^'‘’.fAssociation for dealing in petrol, 
tyres and to a certain exte^|B^j fe~Tfe ^e^ries and spare parts. In 1928 
when the strength of its "hardly 30, the name of the 

association was changed to ^^^^^sl^^||l4otor Merchants’ Association. 
In 1943 when its membership'#k^’^^he Association was converted 
into a registered body. ^ b , 

During 19.21 to 1942 the agtijWTks of the Association were confined to 
routine type of work and |^pail*comp!aints of its members. After the 
Second World War, price ija giitrolsi, imp drt trade controls and other 
types of controls were imposeo^rt^mde, and the members needed, 
guidance of the Association matters. The present activities 

of the Association include dissemination of information regarding import, 
customs, sales tax, income tax and such other matters which affect the 
trade in general. The Association makes suitable representations to the 
authorities about difficulties of the trade in general and of its members in 
particular. It als(J undertakes arbitration of disputes amongst its members 
and with dealers outside Bombay. 

The membersliip of the Association is confined to Bombay city and 
suburbs only. At the end of 1975, the strength of the Association was 
494 members and 11 associate members. 

The Association, at the instance of the Federation of All India Auto¬ 
mobile Spare Parts Dealers’ Association was able to arrange for canalised 
imports of ball roller and taper roller beatings worth lakhs of rupees 
through licences from the State Trading Corporation for distribution to 
its members. 

The Association has its nominees on the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
All India Importers’ Association and Indian Roads and Transport 

VF 4362—39a 
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Association. At the end of December 1975, the balance sheet of the 
Association showed an excess of income over expenditure to the tune of 
Rs. 12,595.63. 

Petrol Dealers' Association : The Petrol Dealers’ Association was 
established in 1935. The total membership of the Association on 31st 
December 1975 stood at 137, representing 156 stations. The products sold 
by the members comprise petrol high speed diesel oil, lubricants and 
greases, tyres and tubes, batteries, and other accessories. Some petrol 
pumps also sell auto spare parts, car radios and various auto gadgets. 

Petroleum Products Dealers’ Association : The Association was formed 
in 1971. The total number of members in 1977 was 128. The members 
usually deal in lubricating oils, grease, petroleum jelly, light diesel oil, 
furnace oil, etc. 

Federation of Paper Traders’ Association of India: The federation was 
established in 1959 to promote co-operation among its members. It strived 
for adopting a common polje 5 v,gfi^h^eiiS 4 ires as may be necessary to 
safeguard the interests of th^^)Kj^A^ws^^^’‘Association. The Federation 
disseminates statistical an^^tt^Susbft^ information and knowledge 
amongst the members and he||feTOeffll^^uch means as providing with 
library facilities, publishing publication of technical and 

trade journals, books and pei^o^iipa|sv leaflets and such other material 
as may be necessary. 

The Federation makes to State and Central 

Governments, public bodieyiB|^,if>irivate^nstitutions for any matter 
affecting paper trade in partimifiP^tft^s all steps by lawful means for 
promoting, supporting or oppdfeit^ 4egfsHtion or other actions affecting 
the trade. In 1977, about 19 associations were affiliated to the Federation. 

Electric Merchants’ Association : The Association was founded in 1937. 
In 1977, the membership of the association stood at 486 consisting of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail dealers. The member traders are 
faced with various problems such as high incidence of taxation, high rate 
of octroi, tight money conditions, central excise, etc. 

Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association-, The Association was established 
in 1913 to look after the business activities, to act as a liaison body 
between the members and the Government and such other activities for 
the welfare of the members. The membership of the Association in 
Greater Bombay in 1977 comprised 5000 retail dealers dealing in grains, 
pulses, and grocery. The Association also accepts indents and delivers 
foodgrains and sugar issued by the Government to about 850 authorised 
ration shops in Greater Bombay. 

Fair Trade Practices Association : The Association was established on 
2nd October 1966. The main objects underlying the establishment of the 
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association are to codify the existing fair trade practices, set up an effective 
machinery for their implementation in an organised manner and thereby 
create greater public confidence in and goodwill towards the business 
community. 

By the end of December 1972 the membership of the Association was 
970, of which 79 were public limited companies, 44 private limited 
companies, 276 individuals and business firms, 418 affiliated members 
and 153 associated members. 

The Association undertook two surveys on ‘ Vanaspati ’ and ‘ Image of 
Indian businessmen among the housewives of Bombay In 1971 it was 
decided that the Association should select certain compact areas where 
a considerable amount of shopping activity takes place and to enrol as 
many members from amongst shopkeepers in that area as possible with 
the objective of ensuring maximum possible satisfactory service to the 
consumers residing in that area. jAceordingly Dadar (West) was selected 
for the purpose in 1971. Ba^d i^pM^^^rience gained in Dadar area, 
similar effort was made in Girg^um^&r^^>72, and about 120 members 
from the surrounding areas^^fPrarthana' Samaj, Thakurdwar, Charni 
Road and Vallabhbhai Patel Road were enrolled. 

The Association undertakes? selM^gptftion schemes for the supply of 
certain essential commodities.] pfi 'problem of ensuring equitable 
distribution of paper to the cohiujSi.^i^Aasonable prices, considerable 
progress has been made an(i% 'scheme has’been evolved in joint consul¬ 
tation with representatives of^the Assoqisftion, joint-committee of the 
paper industry and the FedemJiQlT ofi^aper Traders’ Association of 
India, as well as bulk consuiMtlr'^ 

A self-regulation scheme for equitable distribution of truck tyres 
amongst truck operators in Maharashtra was introduced in 1970. When 
Vanaspati was in short supply, the association evolved a satisfactory 
arrangement to ensure fair and regular distribution of Vanaspati at 
fixed price. The association has been working in close co-operation with 
the Consumer Guidance Society. In October 1972, films on consumer 
interest were exhibited under the joint auspices of the Consumer Guidance 
Society and the Association. 

The association during 1972, suffered from excess of expenditure over 
income, amounting to Rs. 2233. 

Bombay Mudibazar Kir ana Merchants' Association : The Association 
was established in 1909 for the promotion and regulation of wholesale 
kirana trade in Bombay city and also for the settlement of disputes 
between the various constituents of the trade. The association solves 
thousands of disputes between the buyers and sellers, agents and 
brokers every year. It has successfully organised the wholesale trade of 
grocery articles. 
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In 1972, the Association had on its roll 68 members, 224 brokers and 
58 registered buyers. 

The Association has framed rules for weighment, payment and various 
trade practices and has evolved machinery for the solution of various 
trade disputes. 

PATENTS, DESIGNS AND TRADE MARKS 

A patent, a design or a trade mark confer an exclusive right upon 
an owner or an inventor by Government. A patent relates to the 
invention underlying the manufacture of a vendible product, while 
a design relates to the external features of that product as they appeal 
to the consumer’s eye, A trade-mark, on the other hand, relates to the 
good will of the manufacturer or dealer trading in the product. 
A patent is a grant made by the Government conferring on the grantee 
for a limited period of the right,.to exclude others from making use 
or selling the invention w^(^'j^^;^.^ent. 

The origin of the moderm ^tent,/W^i^ in so far as it is based on 
a recognition of the economic aspec^^&ient grants, can be traced back 
to the monopolistic grants j|i^gland and certain European 

countries in the Middle ages^^llf^mxiw of prerogative powers of the 
Crown. Thus a’ large numbep ci!F p^l^Bnts came to be granted for the 
manufacture of articles of dai^^^uA^on. This led to strong condem¬ 
nation of the system of gArtfij^ jS^^onopolistic privileges by the 
Crown and led to enactmenil| ^-^ h fe hi nting the powers of the crown. 
But under a modern patent s5*lSl!^ "’a'^tent is granted in accordance 
with the law of the countryarbitrary grant made by the 
Government. As such a patent is said to be essentially in the nature of 
a recognition of a proprietary right of an inventor over his invention 
rather than a monopoly as it is generally understood. Patents are of 
great value not only to the inventor but also to the manufacturer and to 
the general public. 

Substantial legislation for the protection of inventions in India was 
enacted in 1856, 1869, 1888 and 1911. In the first three enactments instead 
of the word ‘ patent the expression exclusive privilege was used. Otherwise 
the enactments corresponded to the legislation then in force in U.K. 
There was no provision for sealing a patent but the exclusive privilege 
which was virtually the same as a patent right, automatically accrued 
to the applicant on his filing a specification. The earlier enactments 
did not make the provision for the establishment of a patent office or 
for an examination of the specification or for any opposition proceedings 
prior to granting leave for filing the specification. 

The Act of 1911 made important departures in these respects and for 
the first time provided for the granting of a patent and the establishment 
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of a patent office for matters incidental or supplementary to the granting 
of patents. On the basis of the final recommendations of the committee the 
Patent Bill, 1954, was introduced with a hope of enacting a legislation 
which would result in a more modern and adequate patent system for 
the country as early as possible. 

Accordingly to regularise the patent system, Government passed in 
1970 a legislation viz., the Patents Act. A patent granted under the Patents 
Act, 1970, confers upon the patentee where the patent is for an article 
or substance the exclusive right by himself, his agents or licensees to 
make use, exercise, sell or distribute such article or substance in India. 

Under the provisions of the above mentioned Act, three kinds of patents 
are granted; (a) an ordinary patent; (6) a patent of addition for improve¬ 
ment in or modification of an invention for which a patent has already 
been applied for or granted, and (c) a patent granted in respect of a con¬ 
vention application which is base^::^:^ application for patent in respect 
of the same invention inad^-^^ country. The term of every 

patent granted under the Aikfii.respqct lE:®|ftTnvention in food, medicine 
or drug is )br 5 years from of the patent or for 7 years 

from the date of patent, whiii^j^^^^^cjter. In respect of any other 
invention, the term is for 14 the date of the patent. For 

granting of patents for new invfeiAiWi^s ^der the Patents Acts, 1970, and 
for the registration of new indp^tU. daggm under the Designs Act, 1911, 
and for other purposes ^cif^d two Acts, Government 

of India has established a p^l gtit ;dfi^ ;at ^alcutta with a branch office 
at Bombay. '" '' 

During 197(5-77, 468 applications for patents were filed in the branch 
office at Bombay. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The unit value of old weights and measures differed from place to 
place and also sometimes for each commodity at the same place. The 
English units were also used in certain transactions. 

The weights and measures in Bombay were inspected and stamped 
at Crawford Market by the staff maintained by the Municipality under 
■ Section 49 of the Municipal Act. Prior to 1888, this duty was performed 
by the police. 

The ser was the standard Unit of weight and measure, but the 
measure differed according to the commodity weighed. The Bombay ser 
was equal to 4900 grains Troy or 27 tolas and 4 grains. The ser measure 
for grain, etc. was 49.14 cubic inches and was equivalent to lb. and 
8 oz. avoirdupois of common rice. Sixty standard tolas weight of water 
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was estimated to give the capacity of a vessel to contain one ser measure 
of milk. In case of oil, the ser measure contained only 30 tolas weight 
of water. Besides, English weights such as pounds and ounces were 
sometimes used by wholesale and retail dealers in case of articles such 
as ice, flout and meat. The old measures for oil and milk were 30J 
and 63 tolas, respectively. 

Even though the measures of length were the var (yard) and 
the gaj, only the former was rapidly becoming the standard unit and 
was equivalent to 36 inches. The weights used for the wholesale or 
retail sale of metals, cotton, butter, fuel, spices and other articles were 
of two types. The large weight measures for the above mentioned articles 
were : maund 40 seers, khandi of 800 seers, whereas the small weight 
measures for the weighing of those articles were nautak, parser and 
adhser. Besides, certain classes of„ articles were sold by special weight 
e.g., cotton by bale which w^s ■ ^yiyalept to 392 lbs; wool by bale 
equivalent to 336 lbs; wheat by ^ > seeds were 

sold by bags of varying 

The weights used by the gmj,val, masa, and tola, the 

tola being a trifle heavier tflp^Ti^'i^^ish Indian rupee. The pearl 
weights in vogue were the ^nd tola. 

The large dry measures wei4’ equivalent to 4 sers, phara 

equivalent to 64 sers and equiyalSiit to 512 jm; of these the 

latter two were rapidly fallUfij lbtQ; dtsu^- |md it was a practice to allow 
more than 16 payalis to the w aW^ i ^^ ing to the kind of grain to be 
measured. However, there waS’difPcmesmall dry measure and that was 
tipri. 

Metric weights and measures ; In order to avoid the confusion 
resulting from the multiplicity of weights and measures and to bring about 
a uniform system for the whole country, the Government of India enacted 
the Standards of Weights and Measures Act in 1956. This Act laid down 
the basic units under the metric system which derive its nomenclature 
from the primary unit of measurement the metre. The various unit values 
were set in decimal proportions. 

On the lines of the above Act, the then Government of Bombay enacted 
the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, so as to 
enforce the standard units based on metric system in the State, The 
enforcement of the system was started in 1956 and was completed in 1966. 
Accordingly all the trade transactions in the district, wholesale as well as 
retail, are undertaken in terms of metric units. 
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(vii) Other Metal and Metal Products .. 31,800 9,000 9,200 33,200 46,000 11,400 700 

20 Motor Vehicles .. .. .. .... - - 100 2,700 100 100 

21 Moulding Powder .. .. _ 200 1,600 1,800 5,200 - .... 
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Mote.—(i) N.O.S. = Not otherwise specified; (ii) shown separately. 

Figures of exports to Burma and group of Miscellaneous countries are not included. 
Source .—Bombay Port Trust, Annual Administration Report, 1980-81. 
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Grand ToUl .. 62,700 96,400 2,40,100 68,500 76,500 41,100 1,800 7,700 21,13,000 








CHAPTER 7—COMMUNICATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

Bombay’s location as a capital of Maharashtra, the finest major 
port on the western coast of India, and as the international business 
centre, has indeed given it a distinct character; and acted as a catalytic 
agent for a quick development of various modes of transport and 
communications. Lying on the way to the heartland of the western coast 
of India, it has continuous trend of prosperity of industries and trade, 
establishment of office premises as also the continuous flow of migrants 
from all parts of India. It offers them a permanent place of residence 
and provides a vital link of communication between Bombay and other 
parts of India. From the transport standpoint; Bombay constitutes 
a centre of international importance, and is also a metropolitan regional 
centre for a considerable portion of Western India and an urbanised area 
requiring movement of both p^ij^^d goods. 

The Bombay Harbour, Bocarro for the first time 

in 1634, provided the nucleW’fOf of the city. In Bombay the 

most important factor whiclf^c^i|bii 5 ^|o the initial concentration of 
the cotton textile industry \^s the jft^ability of excellent transport 
facilities both in regard to raw, iftajesfidls; and consumers markets. Other 
industries such as engineering^,jrfiqrtMi:^s, etc. in Bombay developed in 
the subsequent period. The^iaatBlfnaf^34X«plopment of Bombay would 
not have taken place if thA^.iwere nd teahsport facilities. Millions of 
persons are engaged in theS^Thdustries^nd a large capital has been 
invested. Transport has, thus/COntribifDsd to Bombay’s development. 

RAILWAYS 
CENTRAL RAILWAY 

Before regrouping of railways, this railway line was popularly known 
as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The following account traces 
its history in brief: 

The general scheme for railway construction in India was formulated 
in 1843 and plans were prepared for a line from Kurla to Thane, to be 
called “ The Bombay Great Eastern Railway The permanent way was 
proposed to consist of wrought iron rails. Passengers, cattle, sheep, etc. 
were proposed to be carried by two daily trains in each direction, all 
goods being conveyed by horse-traction. Eventually horse agency was 
rejected in favour of locomotives for all trains, which were not to exceed 
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a speed of ten miles an hour. This scheme was investigated by a special 
committee and was finally approved by the citizens of Bombay. At 
a public meeting in the Town Hall (now housing the Central Library) 
on 19th April 1845, an “ Inland Railway Association ” was formed for 
the purpose of promoting enquiries into the applicability of railway 
communication to this side of India. Meanwhile, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company was formed for the same purpose in London. 
In response to its suggestions an influential committee was also formed 
in Bombay in July 1845 to work in conjunction with the London Com¬ 
mittee, and in the August of the same year an officer was despatched to 
Bombay to make enquiries on the spot. After the countryside upto the 
ghats as also the ghat areas had been thoroughly surveyed by him, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company was incorporated by an Act 
of 1st August 1849. The East India Company entered into a contract 
with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, London for laying 
down railway lines in India in 1851. Accordingly the first railway line 
in India was opened for traffi&^^^T^i^b^y to Thane on 16th April 1853. 
The opening of this railw^lifle was ,d^^f the most important land¬ 
marks in the economic <5ewIof>iaen^^bfr only of the Bombay-Thane 
region but also of the outlying ^as &d 4iinterlands. An account of the 
opening ceremony is given 

“It was a warm sticky, siut;^)S!at|Ufday (16th April 1853) afternoon 
with the sun shining ratheg 7 siirignil(yj^ ^ hat time there steamed from 
a little wooden station (that^ij'iis Bon 122 years ago), a little train 

that heralded the introduct^-dfiLRailwajj^o India and the East. It was 
a different Bombay which wrae^eri mbilhcntous scene—a Bombay bereft 
of its architectural beauties and JisSftal horrors, of its hurtling trains 
and roaring buses—a Bombay which one would have to see to believe. 

“ The railway between Bombay and Thana was opened with all due 
pomp and ceremony. 

“ Soon after 2 O’clock the awning and shed began to be filled with all 
the beauty, rank and fashion of Bombay. A large number of honourable 
persons amounting in all to nearby five hundred individuals, helped by 
their presence, to give eclat and honour to the occasion. 

“ The day was declared a public holiday. A space around the railway 
shed was thickly thronged with people of all classes, creeds and colours. 
Bands played, guns fired from the fort’s rampart, when, at the signalled 
moment, the train with 400 guests comfortably started was set in motion 
and went majestically along its course to the astonishment and wonder 
of the assembled thousands. 

* “ When First Train chalked out **—an article by K. R. Vaidyanathan in the 
Economic Times of 13th April 1975. 
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“The whole line densely crowded with spectators from the terminus 
to the flats beyond Byculla, tier after tier of the houses in the native 
town were tilled as thickly as they could be by men, women and children. 
The scene altogether was one of the great beauty and excitement. 

“ On crossing the flats and getting into the country between Mahim 
and Sion Causeway, spectators from the neighbouring villages were 
still found lining both sides of the rail, thus it continued more or less all 
the way to Thana, the approaches to which were also densely crowded. 

“ Including a short halt beyond Sion, for the purpose of taking in 
water, the trip to Thana was accomplished in 57 minutes. 

“ At Thana in a suite of Durbar Tent covers were laid for 400 peoples, 
where some eminent persons delivered speeches,” 

An interesting account of railways during the 19th century upto the 
first decade of this cenlury is reproduced below from the Gazetteer of 
Bombay City and Island published in 1909.^ 

“On April the 16th, 1853^ th^Tu;^ twenty-one miles of rail from 
Bombay to Tliana were openbd.ft 6 yE@:^.:.^e day was kept as a public 
holiday, and the Commandfejn-^^iS^^^^d the garrison band at the 
disposal of the Company and'ajflw^S^f' the firing of salutes. This year 
also witnessed the registration; of a<^eqqnd contract providing inter alia 
for the construction of a lino Ifroi^^^^an to Shawpoor ’ (now Asan- 
gaon, 54 miles from Bombay).]'^^''tntfvi'st May 1854, the extension to 
Kalyan was opened; and towns'the end ofttho year Mr. Berkley submit¬ 
ted a report in favour of thephal GAaf ipcme for a trunk line towards 
Khandesh, and added in ti^fol!owuig.^ar a second report which 
advocated the construction of .4 jjijiggraptivc incline over the Bhor Ghat. 
New year’s day 1861, witaesse(i die owning of the line to Kussarah at 
the foot of the Thai Ghat, the three termini at Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
and Raichur Iwing respectively reached on the 20th February 1867, 
the 8 th March 1870 and the 1 st May 1871.” 

“ The Thai Ghat incline was opened in January, 1865. The subjoined 
table shows the magnitude of the work accomplished on the two inclines;— 

Thai Ghat Bhor Ghat 


Total Length of Incline 
Total Rise 
Number of Tunnels 
Longest Tunnel 
Number of Viaducts 

Largest Viaduct 

Total Cost 


9 miles, 26 chains 
972 feet 
13 


490 yards 
6 


{ 250 yards long 
200 ft. high 
Rs. 55,12,217 


15 miles, 69 chains 
1831 feet 
25 

437 yards 
8 

168 yards long 
139 ft. high 
Rs. 1,05,00,297 


^ For detailed history of Railways seeGaietteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 
1909, pp. 342-58. 
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“ The incalculable benefits conferred upon the country by the two 
main lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway were so quickly mani¬ 
fested that, even before those lines were completed, fresh railways were 
projected which have gradually been linked up to the Great Indian 
Peninsula system since 1871.” 

“ On the 1 st January 1885, an agreement was entered into between 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company for the interchange of coaching and 
goods stock. Each line also acquired power to run over the track of the 
other via Dadar Junction, so that the former company could send its 
goods trains direct to Carnac Bandar and the latter obtained the same 
privilege in respect of Colaba. Further it was mutually agreed that, if 
at any future da^e it appeared expedient in the mterest of the public 
service to do so, a local passenger train service should be established 
between Bandra on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
and the Victoria Terminus via DSadat, Junction.” 

“On the 1st July 1900,,the S^rieta,|^^^^tate, in accordance with the 
terms of the contract of 1848, c^cjidiS:hfs right of purchase; and the 
railway passed from the han^s of thei^OTany into those of Government, 
the purchase-price being £ 3^,8S9,^1 T^^ayable by moans of annuities 
extending over a period of 4^ jeans ^nd 48 days. Further by virtue of 
indentures of the 21st Dece^Wer^y 19TO between the Secretary of State 
and the Great Indian Penins^tai^aSd Trrala#,Midland Railway Companies, 
the Great Indian Peninsul^'B^ilway 'Gqnjpany undertook to manage, 
maintain and work the twoSystems as olfe, thereby adding to the 1,562 
miles of their own line a furtJueuitt^eagejof 1,239.” 

“ When the construction of the lino was commenced the Chief Engineer’s 
office was situated in the Bombay Green (now Elphinstone Circle), being 
subsequently transferred to Mount Castle in Victoria Road, Mazagaon. 
About 1863, it was located in a lane leading off Grant Road, and was 
again moved in 1866 to Byculla Villa, now the G.I.P. Railway Infirmary. 
During this period the Agent’s and Accountant’s offices were housed in 
Shankarsett’s bungalow, opposite the Synagogue at Byculla. In 1869, 
the Chief Engineer’s office was moved to the building in Church Gate 
street, known as the old B.B. & C.I. Railway offices, while the Agent’s 
and Accountant’s offices were accommodated for a short time in the 
present Temple Bar Hotel, facing the King’s Equestrian Statue. In 1870, 
all three offices were removed to Messrs. Remington & Co.’s building 
in Elphinstone Circle. The Traffic offices had been located from the 
commencement in the old station buildings at the Bori Bandar; while the 

headquarters of the Locomotive department were at Byculla . 

being eventually removed to Parel in June, 1882. Finally in 1886, all the 
offices, except those of the Locomotive department, were transferred to 
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the splendid building at Bori Bandar known as the Victoria Terrainus.i 
The Company’s workshops at Parel were opened in 1879.” 


“ The following table shows the earnings of the Company at quinquen¬ 
nial intervals since 1854:— 


(In thousands; 000s omitted) 


Year 

Total 

receipts 

Net 

earnings 

Year 

Total 

receipts 

Net 

earnings 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs- 

1854 

2,28 

1,03 

1884 

3,36,56 

1,60,42 

1859 

18,27 

8,92 

1889 

3,70,69 

1,80,09 

1864 

71,60 

19.44 

1894 

3.62,74 

1,63,83 

1869 

1,58,01 

52,97 

1890 

3,58,09 

1,59,44 

1874 

2,01,66 

82,34 

1904 

4,82,41 

2,41,80 

1879 

2,52,48 

1.01^,,.„ 

1908 

4,68,33 

1,76,86 


“ The total receipts and net el^ i^^^ ’tfeercomoanv in 1908 amounted 
to Rs. 4,68,32,971 and Rs. l,Y6,8ffi!2f;^es’l^tiveIy. The most prosperous 
year was 1891, when the tot^f receipts a^unted to 452 lakhs, and the 
net earnings to about 234 lakli^' tii the’sme year the highest tonnage of 
up traffic only, dealt with in a?^ay at Bombay, was 11,260 tons; 
while the daily average for the,i^|k ji^rths of the year was 5,638 tons. ” 

“In 1870, through com^vmipatioit established with Calcutta, 
and in 1871 with Madras, which led to a large increase in both passenger 
and goods traffic. From ISS^rM^i^ahe goods traffic has steadily 
expanded, owing in large measure to Uie rapid growth of the European 
factory system in Bombay and the consequently increased traffic in 
cotton. The quantity of cotton imported into Bombay by the railway 
has been more than trebled since 1880, the quantity carried in 1905 
amounting to 339,047 tons as compared with 89,115 tons in 1880. The 
general increase in the goods traffic is also largely attributable to larger 
export from Bombay of grain and oilseeds, while the railway has carried 
out of Bombay to other parts of India an ever-increasing quantity of 
piece-goods, twist, yarn and European machinery. A great reduction 
in the rates of fares since 1871 has been the chief cause of the increased 
passenger traffic; for whereas in 1871 the rates for 1st class, 2nd class, 
3td class, by mail-trains, and 3rd class by ordinary trains, were respec¬ 
tively 1^ annas, 9 pics, 4 pies, and 2| pies per mile, in 1908 they stood 
respectively at one anna, 6 pies, 3 pies and 2i pies per mile for the first 
50 miles and 2 pies per mile over 50 miles. For local trains the 3rd class 
faro is calculated at 2 pies per mile.” 


1 For history and details of Victoria Terminus, xee Chapter 19 on Places in Vol. III. 
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The subjoined table gives the average number of passengers conveyed 
and the average tonnage of goods carried to and from Bombay City 
from 1870 to 1908:— 

Number 1870 1880 1890 1900 1908 


Of passengers booked to and 1,507,421 2,250,822 7,798,154 14,363,703 15,479,854 

from stations in Bombay 
City. 

Of passengers booked to 721,144 1,108,690 3,874,496 7,109,945 7,647,426 

stations in Bombay City. 

Of Tons of goods booked to 339,771 693,373 1,261,124 1,277,087 1,825,007 

and from stations in Bom¬ 
bay City. 

Of Tons of goods booked to 212,905 307,013 938,455 716,610 1,247,111 

stations in Bombay City. 


The following table shows passengers daily conveyed 

between Victoria Terminus Thana and Kalyan since 

1870;— 


Between 


Station 


.Station 


Victoria 

Terminus 




C Dadar 
Sion 
Thana 
Kalyan 


Total 



2,441 4,203 4,010 


The harbour branch of this railway was opened for traffic in 1915. 
There is an important viaduct at Sandhurst Road Station for Harbour 
line which is flying over the main lines. It is located between kms 1.18 
and 2.12. It has 39 spans of various lengths. 

An increase of passenger traffic was also likewise noticeable between 
the city and its suburbs. Excluding the terminus there are 28 stations 
within the limits of Greater Bombay, viz., (1) Masjid, (2) Sandhurst Road, 
(3) Byculla, (4) Chinchpokli, (5) Currey Road, (6) Parel, (7) Dadar Junc¬ 
tion, (8) Matunga, (9) Sion, (10) Kurla, (11) Vidyavihar, (12) Ghatkopar, 
(13) Vikhroli, (14) Kanjur Marg, (15) Bhandup and (16) Mulund on the 
Bombay-Kalyan section; and (1) Dockyard Road, (2) Reay Road, 
(3) Cotton Green, (4) Sewri, (5) Vadala Road, (6) King’s Circle, (7) Mahim 
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Junction, (8) Guru Teg Bahadur Nagar (former Koliwada), (9) Chuna- 
bhatti, (10) Chembur, (11) Govandi and (12) Mankhurd on the harbour 
railway. Between all these and the Western Railway’s (Bombay-Bandra 
railway line) stations a very large number of commuters travel daily; 
and perhaps the most noticeable increase is between the terminus and 
suburban places outside the Bombay city and also places outside the 
Greater Bombay area. The difficulties in obtaining house accommodation 
within the city has of late years become so acute that many persons have 
built, and are still building houses in the northern and eastern portions 
of the city or aie seeking accommodations at places as far distant as 
Vasai, Virar, Kalyan, Karjat, Kasara, etc. The local train service was 
introduced in 1870. To meet the above mentioned outward movement, 
the railway has arranged an excellent local train service. 

The suburban services of the Central Railway in Bombay area are 
run on three independent sets of double line. The main suburban 
section extends from Bombay., fb^R^yau- This quadruple route is 
provided with automatic Hs another set of suburban 

line viz., Harbour branch nfe, at Bombay V.T. and serves 

the Dock area in the eastenifi;^^;^,^f^ity. It bifurcates near Vadala 
with one branch running and another to Bandra 

connecting Western Railway.', "illie idaiiy number of local trains was 
only 13 in 1870. This increa^^ in 1984. The railway line is 

quadruple upto Kalyan am^^eifife^tlRi -^,eds of heavy traffic of local 
trains and through trains a^ woU as goods'trains. The entire length of 
railway on this line is electriA^and all the trains are operated by electric 
locomotives while local traini^jafcii^p^^ed by electric motor coaches.^ 
Besides the local trains from Bombay to suburban termini, a number 
of mail, express and passenger trains are run on this route daily. At 
present (November 1984) they are : (1) Bombay-Howrah Gitanjali 
Express, (2) E>adar-Varanasi Express, (3) Bombay-Gorakhpur Express, 
(4) Vidarbha Express, (5) Punjab Mail, (6) Calcutta Mail via Nagpur, 
(7) Calcutta Mail via Allahabad, (8) Bombay-Howrah Janata Express 
(twice in a week); Bhagalpur Janata Express (four times in a week) 
or Muzaffarpur Janata Express (once in a week), (9) Howrah Express via 
Nagpur, (10) Amritsar Express, (11) Panchavati Express, (12) Mahanagari 
Express and (13) Bhusawal Passengers (two in number) towards 
Bhusawal; and (1) Deccan Express, (2) Udyan Express, (3) Koyana 
Express, (4) Hyderabad Express, (5) Dadar-Madras Express, (6) Sinhagad 
Express^, (7) Deccan Queen Express, (8) Sahyadri Express, (9) Madras 

^ Details of suburban trains are given in the Addenda to this Chapter. 

® The Sinhagad double decker express was introduced on 12th April 1978 with 
an intention of providing accommodation to more travellers between Bombay 
and Pune. It was introduced instead of the Bombay-Pune Janata Express. 
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Mail, (10) Siddheshwar Express, (11) Trivcndmm Jayanti Janata Express, 
(12) Mahalaxmi Express, (13) Minar Express, (14) Madras Janata Express, 
(15) Bombay-Daund-Manmad Passenger and (16) Pune Passenger 
towards Pune. 


Out of these above mentioned 30 pairs long distance passenger trains 
plying on this division, 25 pairs are dealt with at Bombay V.T., and 
remaining pairs are dealt with at Dadar. To meet the increasing traffic 
on this division, various efforts are made to increase the passenger 
accommodation by running additional trains, attaching additional 
coaches to the trains by dieselisation of trains, and remodelling of 
V.T. yard and Mazgaon yards to deal with longer trains. These measures 
have helped in increasing the train services thereby easing the over¬ 
crowding on the long distance trains to a considerable extent. During 
summer holidays special arrangements are made at Bombay V.T. for 
booking of passengers and by running Holiday Specials. 


Table No. I shows the staU 
suburban trains on Central BS 


passenger traffic of the local 
Bombay. 


Daily Passenger TraffS^^o^uburban Trains on Central 
Railway in Gre^^er fiosIft^LY (March 1975) 

1 ri^T Grand 

Number of outgdii^ Number of incoming total of 
ixasssngers . passengers outgoing 

—--—-and 

Station To ota£jilFrom From Total incoming 

C.R. WTP^'-'^CR. W.R. passen- 

stations statij^js^j^ ^^qi^tations stations gers 


Grand 
total of 
outgoing 
and 

incoming 

passen¬ 

gers 

handled 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. 

Bombay V. T. .. 

2,94,812 

42,305 3,37,117 3,11,668 

42,941 3,54,609 6,91,726 

2. 

Masjid 

40,765 

3,455 

44,240 

36,540 

3,147 

39,687 

83,927 

3. 

Sandhurst Road 

28,852 

3,006 

31,858 

23,150 

3,113 

26,263 

58,121 

4. 

Byculla 

74,936 

6,881 

81,817 

76,486 

6,785 

83,271 

1,65,088 

5. 

Chinchpokli 

21,914 

1,594 

23,508 

22,214 

1,405 

23,619 

47,127 

6. 

Currey Road 

20,663 

129 

20,792 

17,106 

117 

17,223 

38,015 

7. 

Parel 

30,323 

92 

30,415 

30,828 

97 

30,925 

61,340 

8. 

Dadar 

73,838 

2,974 

76,812 

72,073 

3,333 

75,406 1,52,218 


C.R. »= Central Railway. 
W.R. = Western Railway. 
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TABLE No. \~contd. 


Grand 

Number of outgoing Number of incoming total of 
passengers passengers outgoing 

--and 

Station To To Total From From Total incoming 

C.R. W.R. C.R. W.R. passen- 

stations stations stations stations gers 

handled 


_ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9. Matunga 

.. 21,600 

2,160 

23,760 

21,2)7 

2,025 

23,243 

47,003 

10. Sion 

.. 36,159 

4,148 

40,307 

34,186 

4,972 

39,158 

79,465 

11. Kurla 

.. 80,083 

5,893 

85,970 

76,394 

6,197 

82,591 

1,68,567 

12. Vidyavihar 

9,691 

759 

10,450 

10,796 

730 

11,526 

21,976 

13. Ghatkopar 

. . 96,802 

7,3i;hb^l39 

98,456 

7,002 1,05,458 2,09,597 


14. Vikhroli 

15. Kanjur Marg 

16. Bhandup 

17. Mulund 

18. Dockyard Road 

19. Reay Road 


46,252^-^i ^'~5g^ 3^;|^S,707 4,251 49.958 1,00,596 

26,127 27,330 2,689 30,019 53,896 

45,806 50,618 5,879 56,497 1,08,229 

52,891 2^'^^ ^^3^ 52,351 2,088 54,439 1,09,776 

11,557 9,784 2,223 12,007 26,154 

16,131 2,554 18,695 15,117 2,677 17,794 36,479 


20. Cotton Green 

19,966 

2,tS^2l4o^ 

19,866 

2,399 

22,265 

44,755 

21. Sewri 

25,264 

3,233 

28,497 

24,927 

3,471 

28,398 

56,895 

22. Vadala Road 

33,407 

3,664 

37,071 

36,090 

3,864 

39,954 

77,025 

23. King’s Circle 

14,199 

5,827 

20,026 

14,491 

5,418 

19,909 

39,035 

24. Mahim 

11,281 


11,261 

11,095 


11,095 

22,376 

25. Bandra 

23.545 


23,545 

23,232 


23,232 

46,777 

26. Guru Teg Baha¬ 

19,401 

65 

19,466 

18,069 

57 

18,126 

37,592 

dur Nagar. 

27. Chunabhatti 

7,043 

72 

7,115 

6,094 

71 

6,785 

13,880 

28. Chembur 

41,401 

3,011 

44,412 

41,634 

2,883 

44,517 

88,929 

29. Govandi 

27,724 

2,082 

29.806 

25,366 

1,949 

27,215 

57,121 

30. Mankhurd 

13,486 

692 

14,178 

14,047 

889 

14,936 

29,114 
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Table No. 2 shows the statistics of season tickets and card tickets 
sold from each of the Central Railway stations in Greater Bombay for 
suburban trains during 1976-77. 

TABLE No. 2 


Number of Season Tickets and Card Tickets sold in 
Greater Bombay, 1976-77 


Station 
1 

1. Bombay V.T. . 

2. Masjid 

3. Sandhurst Road 

4. Byculla 

5. Chinchpokli 

6. Currey Road . 

7. Parel 

8. Dadar 

9. Matunga 

10. Sion 

11. Kurla 

12. Vidyavihar 

13. Ghatkopar 

14. Vikhroli 

15. Kanjur Marg . 

16. Bhandup 

17. Mulund 

18. Dockyard Road 

19. Reay Road 

20. Cotton Green . 

21. Sewri 

22. Vadala Road 

23. King’s Circle 

24. Guru Teg Bahadur Nagar 

25. Chunabhatti 

26. Chembur 

27. Govandi 

28. Mankhurd 

29. Mahim 

30. Bandra 







Season tickets 

Card tickets 

2 

3 

3,73,10,050 

74,02,692 

61,62,300 

65,96,400 

65,96,050 

48,85,336 

1,54,90,900 

68,33,047 

44,20,700 

21,20,184 

61,76,800 

24,34,843 

6,48,800 

25,26,167 

1,46,86,050 

90,59,719 

48,47,200 

24,66,342 

1,13,53,300 

42,17,599 

3,45,63,132 

1,14,31,617 

22,22,850 

32,95,008 

3,78,28,850 

1,06,34,259 

1,77,26,600 

50,09,190 

77,97,850 

20,08,307 

1,90,31,050 

42,99,882 

1,84,21,000 

56,43,982 

35,68,100 

19,53,493 

30,26,650 

18,25,493 

65,22,950 

22,24,468 

77,86,000 

30,23,069 

1,15,61,850 

12,58,666 

60,56,750 

21,71,370 

70,51,550 

23,99,498 

24,25,250 

9,62,780 

1,43,01,600 

29,58,976 

91,03,750 

37,83,421 

69,28,200 

12,76,172 

13,30,900 

14,15,288 

37,22,350 

27,40,477 
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The following statement shows the through train passengers’ traffic 
on Central Railway in Greater Bombay for the year 1976-77 :— 



Station 

Number of 
through train 
tickets sold 
during 1976-77 

Station 

Number cf 
through train 
tickets sold 
during 197^77 

1. 

Bombay V. T. 

23,56,888 

12. 

Vikhroli 

3,527 

2. 

Masjid 

8 

13. 

Bhandup 

8,561 

3. 

Byculla 

65,025 

14. 

Mulund 

42,822 

4. 

Currcy Road 

6 

15. 

Vadala Road 

1 

5. 

Parel 

48 

16. 

Chembur 

1 

6. 

Dadar 

15,24,013 

17. 

Cirgaon Central 

17,666 

7. 

Matunga 

4 


Booking Office. 


8. 

Sion 

5 

18. 

Kalbadevi Central 

22,491 

9. 

Kurla 

83,401 


Booking Office. 


10. 

Vidyavihar 

3 

19. 

Mohammad Ali Road 22,932 

11. 

Ghatkopar 

6,873 


Central Booking Office. 


The division serves the largestj-industrial complex in the Bombay- 
Thane industrial belt, besides'tite port loyBombay. Consequently, the 
bulk of the goods traffic is in thttform of^erminal traffic rather than 
through traffic. The goods trafl[^^f#ft%omibay is handled at the following 
important yards and goods shi^i^^Goods terminal at Wadi Bunder; 
(2) Byculla goods yard serving |opi^:|<!a and sidings; (3) Interchange 
yard at Dadar for Central andf Railways; (4) Goods yard at 

Trombay serving the Fertilizofs^^l&ijp^dby^ sidings, Bharat Refineries 
sidings, Hindustan Potroleun^orj^radqn^^ings, Tata Thermal Power 
Station sidings, Indian Oil ^Sfellding: Ild./sidings, Union Carbide of 
India Ltd. sidings, and Calico jfSie^tca^td. sidings; (5) Kurla goods 
yard serving all the industrial'iidiil^s’'fiia goods sheds from Sion to 
Bhandup area; and (6) New Mulund Goods Terminal. 

The following statement shows the goods traffic of wagons loaded with 
tonnage in terms of four wheelers from each of the stations in Greater 
Bombay for 1975-76 and 1976-77 :— _ 


Year 


Station 

1975'76 

1976-77 

Total No. 
of wagons 

Total 

tonnage* 

Total No. 
ot wagons 

Total 

tonnage* 

Wadi Bunder 

75,331 

11,94,227 

74,088 

14.15,703 

Sion 

2,796 

45.920 

4.067 

71,392 

Kurla 

311 

4,828 

281 

3,685 

Trombay 

86,784 

17,89,272 

1,05,319 

21,62,029 

Vidyavihar 

1,060 

25,348 

920 

22,835 

Ghatkopar 

298 

5,555 

267 

3,952 

Vikhroli 

2,093 

13,863 

2,044 

14,628 

Bhandup 

1.891 

37,601 

1,924 

39,036 


Total .. 1.70.564 

31,16,614 

1,88,910 

37,33,260 


•In metric tonnes. 
VF 4362-41 
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Number of wagons unloaded from each of the stations in Greater 
Bombay for 1975-76 and 1976-77 are as under:— 


Year 



Station 


1975-76 





No. of 
wagons 

Tonnage* 

No. of 
wagons 

Tonnage* 

1. 

Wadi Bunder 


97,082 

16,20,282 

99,142 

16.71,056 

2. 

Sion 


9,120 

1,82,400 

18.467 

3,69,340 

3. 

Kurla 


2,140 

2,647 

2,456 

9,008 

4. 

Trombay .. 


26,694 

6,11,891 

29,862 

15,69,602 

5. 

Vidyavihar .. 


10,729 

3,67,366 

11,161 

3,53,592 

6. 

Ohatkopar .. 


3.513 

70,260 

5,036 

1,00,720 

7. 

Vikhroli 


4,016 

81,320 

7,243 

1,25,703 

8. 

Bhandup .. 


4,489 

94,185 

4,149 

83,016 

9. 

Mulund yard 


570 

13,913 

7,474 

2,59,657 




. ■‘i. 

K. 




0.44,264 1,84,990 45,41,694 


• In metric tonnes. 

There are thri 



CehtraPKsilway Workshops in Greater 
'ow : 


Workshops 

Bombay, whose brief dcscripti(fni|^v^^1>el 

(1) Signal and Tekcommunig^po^ ^<^fghop, Byculla : This workshop 
undertakes repairs, periodic^i\fl^^tdjiMlrk^ and manufacture of signal 
and telecommunication equiMi^ts.'It'ifs^ndcrtakes repairs of medical 
equipments. The manufactui^df this workshop are self-printing ticket 


machines, C. P. valves, AWC^.-’^j|^s,^-^gon retarders, moped trolleys, 
multiplexing equipments, axle counters, etc. A full-fledged maintenance 
and repair cell for ultrasonic flaw-detectors and rail testers has been 
set up in this workshop. The strength of staff during 1976-77 in this 
workshop was approximately 950. 


(2) Locomotive Workshop. Parel: Periodical overhauling, major repairs 
and special repairs to steam, electric, diesel hydraulic, diesel electric 
engines and cranes are undertaken in this workshop. A comparative 
statement of some important works done in this workshop is given 
below:— 


Year 

1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 

(1) Number of locomotives overhauled and repaired 241 248 264 

(2) Number of cranes repaired and overhauled .. 33 40 40 

(3) Number of non-loco boilers repaired .. 5 54 66 
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Locomotive components are also manufactured and supplied to 
different divisions of Central Railway. During 1976-77, the total strength 
of staff in this workshop was approximately 6,900. 

(3) Carriage and Wagon Workshop, Matunga: This workshop undertakes 
major repairs, and periodical overhauling of carriages and wagons. 
Some important works undertaken during the past three years are given 
below:— 



1974-75 

Year 

1975-76 

1976-77 

(1) Number of carriages periodically overhauled and 
repaired. 

3,263 

3,568 

3,609 

(2) Number of wagons periodically overhauled and 
repaired. 

3,189 

4,341 

4,113 


During 1976-77, the total strength^pf staff employed in this workshop 
was 5,900 approximately, 

(4) Electric Multiple : As on 1st Nov, 1984, 904 

suburban trains were run on 0e iteii^^:>ections of Bombay Division. 
All the rakes and coaches jf^jpnning these suburban trains 

are maintained in this shed. Iwbi^QitP^erhauling of electrical equip¬ 
ments of electric multiple unit coiac^ps|^are also undertaken here. As on 
31st March 1977, the capacify,' of ^h<yding of electric multiple unit 
coaches of this car shed was 118 of whicfe-^otor coaches numbered 284. 

The number of electric m4||iple.u nit jc^ hes periodically overhauled 
and repaired at Kuila car shecfaufihglWthree years was as under:— 

Periodically Special 

overhauled repairs 


Year 


Total 


1974-75 

303 

23 

326 

1975-76 

434 

18 

452 

1976-77 

444 

21 

465 

In 1976-77, 

the total strength of staff in 

this car shed 

was 2,300 


approximately. 

(5) Diesel Loco Shed, Kurla : This loco shod imdertakes the repairs of 
diesel hydraulic engines. In 1976-77, 54 diesel hydraulic engines were 
maintained in this loco shed. These locomotives are utilised mainly for 
yard shunting iind for running pilots and shunters on Bombay-Kalyan 
section. The total strength of staff at this loco shed was 400 approximately. 

There is a direct current electric loco shed at Kalyan where about 
125 direct current electric locomotives are being maintained. These 
locomotives are utilised for running goods and passenger carrying trains 
on Bombay Division. There is a maintenance shed at Bombay V.T. for 

VF 4362—41a 
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undertaking repairs to passenger train engines. There is also a mainte¬ 
nance shed at Kalyan yard where goods train engines are repaired. 
A small servicing depot is also functioning at Wadi Bunder to attend 
to electric engines. Besides, there is also a steam loco shed at Kalyan 
which repairs and maintains 17 WG type steam engines. These steam 
engines are utilised mainly for yard shunting and pilot running. 

The Thermal Power Station at Thakurli generates power for con¬ 
sumption on Central Railway lines. It also purchases power from other 
companies, transforms it into direct current and distributes to Central 
Railway lines. During 1976-77, it generated 26,39,52,000 KWH power 
and purghased 23,26,80,000 KWH power from other companies and 
distributed 49,66,32,000 KWH power to Central Railway. 

There is a general stores depot located at Currey Road and a scrap 
stores depot located at Haji Bunder. 

Important Railway Buildings : ^ - ^- 

Victoria Terminus StaUon %uildi^^^’^h-^ two-storeyed building with 
stone masonry, load bearihgV'gtglit^^;:^|^t in Gothic-Saracenic style. 
This building was built in 1888|;a:^ St0^ifter Queen Victoria in honour 
of her Golden Jubilee on the Juhdl 8^. It has a series of well propor¬ 

tioned and delicately ornamemaT Si^ltpIff giving it the look of a ground 
cathedral. This effect is furthjbtfhelgl^tened by a central dome set off 
by a number of smaller dis!^'^-aM^,.^nical towers reminiscent of 
Westminster Abbey. 

This building is the administrative headquarters of Central Railway. 
Two multi-storeyed building^ya^ qMsiructed later at Bombay V.T. 
to accommodate all the offices of theRMway on account of expansion of 
the activities of Central Railway. 

The Divisional Headquarters of Bombay Division is also located near 
the old administrative building. Bombay V.T. is one of the biggest 
terminals in India. There are thirteen platforms at Bombay V.T. out of 
which five platforms are exclusively utilised for dealing with long distance 
passenger trains. In 1984-85, 25 down and 25 up mail/express/passenger 
trains were handled daily at these platforms. Eight platforms are exclu¬ 
sively available for dealing with suburban trains which arrive and leave 
V.T. on the three corridors i.e., harbour branch, local lines and through 
lines. In 1984, 904 suburban trains (452 down and 452 qp) were handled 
at Bombay V.T. 

Both the suburban and main line stations at Bombay V.T. have waiting 
halls, Station Masters’ office, booking offices, book-stalls, canteens, cloak¬ 
rooms, etc. The main line station building contains a post and telegraph 
office, reservation and enquiry offices, retiring rooms, restaurants, cloak¬ 
rooms, etc. 
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The office of the Divisional Superintendent is also situated in the 
divisional headquarters office at Bombay V.T. The passenger, goods and 
suburban trains’ operation of the entire Bombay Division is controlled 
from this control office. 


Central Railway Printing Press and Stationery Depot, Byculla : This is 
the only printing press of Central Railway where all printing work of 
Central Railway is undertaken. The printing work done and the stationery 
items manufactured amounted to Rs. 98 45 lakhs and Rs. 10‘25 lakhs, 
respectively during 1975-76. The total strength of staff of this printing 
press was approximately 1,100. 

Railway Hospital, Byculla : This is the headquarters hospital of the 
Central Railway where medical facilities are available for treatment of 
railway employees and their dependents. There are as many as 315 beds 
available in this hospital. During 1976-77, 10,053 patients were treated 
In this hospital. 


Besides, there are ^our health ^its:;^nd four lock-up dispensaries in 
Greater Bombay area. Healtitiitiij|^e'tlh^ 0 d at Bombay V.T., Parel, 
Matunga and Kurla. in these units. Lock-up 

dispensaries are located at Troii^^;ES^|k^rd B,oad, Guru Teg Bahadur 
Nagar and Wadi Bunder. 

New Schemes : \ ' 

Optimisation of Suburban ^'^rv/c^'n The existing suburban train 
services are short of transport order to meet the increase 

in the suburban counter traf^c, M^'i^ plahned to increase the frequency 
of train services from the prese^_6 mtnutes 4o 5 minutes and ultimately 
to 3 minutes in the peak perio(£yoa three corridors, i,e. through 
lines, local lines and harbour brWcOne^s.'The work on the first phase 
for introduction of 5 minutes service had been sanctioned by the Rail¬ 
way Board and active measures were taken for increasing frequency of 
trains (1977). This involved mainly respacing of signals, modification in 
the level crossings, elimination of certain level crossings, construction 
of a new maintenance car shed at Kalwa for electric motor unit coaches 
and acquisition of more electric motor unit rakes. 

A separate study has also been made by the Metropolitan Transport 
Project (Railways) for an additional corridor between Goregaon and 
Fort Market involving an investment of Rs. 154 crores with a new 
underground terminal near Fort Market. The study also envisages 
an additional pair of lines between Bhandup and Kurla as an extension 
of the present Harbour Branch line. Its implementation is under 
consideration. 


In connection with the optimisation of suburban services, certain 
proposals are also under consideration of the Railways for implementa¬ 
tion. They include (o) remodelling of V.T. suburban platforms for 
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double discharge facilities similar to Churchgate station {i.e. platforms 
on both sides of a train) and speedier outlet through the suburban 
concourse; and (b) doubling of Chembur-Mankhurd single line section 
(4 kms) to facilitate an increase in the number of trains on Chembur- 
Mankhurd section.! 

Remodelling of Mazgaon Yard : As V.T. yard is space bound and 
no major expansion is possible to deal with longer trains of more than 
12 bogies, the Railways have developed Mazgaon Yard as an auxiliary 
yard to deal with longer trains. The work of remodelling of Mazgaon 
yard is being undertaken phase-wise. Certain remodelling works are 
already being completed and some more phases are required to be under- 
tajken at the earliest. The total estimated cost of remodelling Mazgaon 
yard is Rs. 1 • 03 crores. 

Development of New Mulund Goods Terminal : A large number 
of industries has been set up in and around Thane area. In order to 
meet the needs of the same, a peWjoods terminal is being developed 
at Mulund, at an estimated-^bi^^Af crores. Certain works in 

the first phase have been €iojriptetedlt|^IK^ goods shed at present is 
open for inward traffic of cei^i^pi^o.^ties like iron and steel. 

WES&l^-'ltewAY 

This railway was originally^ c^qs^rUctfed and owned by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India RajWay.^p., which was found in 1855. 
The first survey of the line .|^i;Bd^^to Baroda was completed by 
Col. Kennedy in 1854. Afterwards thbv^mbay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway Co. was incorporated by'^an Act of Parliament dated 
2nd July 1855, and on 21st-^!l^^^n^«ifq in that year concluded with 
the East India Company a contract I’or the construction of railway 
line from Surat to Baroda and Ahmedabad. On the 2nd February 1859 
a further contract was entered into for the construction of a line south¬ 
wards from Surat to Bombay. The work of constructing the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway was commenced in May 1856, and 
the first section from Amroli to Ankleshwar, 28f miles was opened 
for traffic in February 1860. In January 1861, a line of 43| miles was 
opened from Baroda to the south and before the end of the year, com¬ 
munication between Bulsar and Baroda (123 miles) was established. 
This line was not connected with Bombay until November 1864, when 
the main line to Ahmedabad may be said to have been completed. The 
railway lines between various stations within the limits of Bombay had 
been opened on the following dates : (1) from Colaba to Marine Lines 
on 18th January 1870, (2) from Marine Lines to Charni Road on 19th 
June 1869, (3) from Charni Road to Grant Road on 3rd September 
1868 and (4) Grant Road and beyond on 28th November 1864. The 

! This work has been completed. 
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whole line from Bombay (Colaba) to Wadhwan was opened for traffic 
in 1872. There is a major bridge across the Mahim Creek between 
Mahim and Bandra. 

The portion between Colaba terminus and Churchgate was dismantled 
in 1936 and siiice then Churchgate was made a terminus of suburban 
train services. The local train service was introduced on this railway in 
1918. The dates of first opening for public service of electrified sections 
in this area are (I) Colaba fo Borivli on 5th January 1928 (two tracks), 
(2) Borivli to Virai on 1st September 1936, (3) Bandra to Andheri (through 
line tracks) on 15th April 1953 and (4) Andheri to Borivli (through line 
tracks) on 1st April 1955. Quadrupling between Borivli and Grant Road 
was completed in 1925; while the quadrupling between Churchgate and 
Grant Road was completed in 1972. 

With effect from 1st January 1942, the lines worked by Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway came to vest in the Government of 
India and the present zone r/z.. Western Railway was formed on 5th 
November 1951. From 1880--fi^jr^_.thf goods traffic has steadily 
expanded, owing to the rapid j^^^v^ofi^tries, trade and commerce 
in Bombay. An increase was likewise noticeable 

between the city and its subifl-lir'^lcl^!^ the terminus of local trains 
i.e., Churchgate, the Western'H.afl§^^^^l stations within the limits 
of Greater Bombay, viz., (1) I^aifiiiei Lines, (2) Charni Road, (3) Grant 
Road, (4) Bombay Central, (5}jMia4ai^mi^ (6) Lower Pare), (7) Elphin- 
stone Road, 18) Dadar, (10) Mahim Junction, 

(11) Bandra, (12) Khar Road4(li> SatoafuzJ(l4) Vile Parle, (15) Andheri, 
(16) Jogeshwari, (17) Goregabii" (18) Malad, (19) Kandivli, (20) Borivli 
and (21) Dahisar. Between alLih?s^:^ts^tjofis a large number of persons 
travel daily, and perhaps the most noticeable increase is between the 
terminus and suburban places outside the Bombay city area and also 
the places outside Greater Bombay. Due to shortage of accommoda¬ 
tion within the Bombay area many persons reside in the suburban 
area as also in the adjoining area of Thane district and daily attend their 
duties in Bombay. The suburban services of the Western Railway in 
Bombay area are run on the two independent sets (corridors) of double 
line. The main suburban section extend from Churchgate to Borivli. 
These quadruple lines are provided automatic signalling. The local 
trains are run by the electric multiple unit coaches. The trains running 
on this line at present are : (1) Gujarat Express, (2) Ferozepur Janata 
Express, (3) Saurashtra Express, (4) Jammu Tavi Express, (5) Pashchim 
Express, (6) Flying Ranee, (7) Rajdhani Express, (8) Saurashtra Janata 
Express, (9) Valsad Express, (10) Ahmedabad Janata Express, (11) Sau¬ 
rashtra Mail, (12) Frontier Mail, (13) Gujarat Mail, (14) Dehradun 
Express, (15) Vadodara Express, (16) Ahmedabad Express, (17) Vadodara 
Passenger, (18) Ahmedabad Passenger and (19) Viramgaon Passenger. 
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The local train service is provided from Churchgate to Virar. The 
daily number of local trains was 758 in 1984. The average service 
frequency of tiie Western Railway suburban trains was 3^ minutes 
during 1969 which increased to 2 minutes in 1977. 

During 1969-70, the Western Railway ran the suburban train services 
with the fleet of 37.1/3 rakes of the electric motor unit stock and 
with an average punctuality of 88 per cent. Of this fleet, comprising 
16 rakes of 8 coaches commissioned in 1928 and 21.1/3 rakes of 9 coaches 
commissioned after 1951, 31.1/3 rakes were given for traflic, four rakes 
for periodical overhaul, one rake for ten day inspection and one rake 
for heavy repairs. 

Table No. 3 shows the statistics of passenger traffic from each of the 
stations on Western Railway situated within the limits of Greater 
Bombay during 1974-75. 


No. 3 


Passenger Traffic in Greater Bombay, 


Station i^^bfcardiifi^ts sold* No. of season tickets sold* 


(1) Churchgate 

(2) Marine Lines 

(3) Charni Road 

(4) Grant Road 

(5) Bombay Central 

(6) Mahalaxmi 

(7) Lower Parel 

(8) Elphinstone Road 

(9) Dadar 

(10) Matunga Road 

(11) Mahim Junction 

(12) Bandra 

(13) Khar Road 

(14) Santacruz 

(15) Vile Parle 
(IQ Andheri 
(1'^ Jogeshwari 

(18) Goregaon 

(19) Malad 

(20) Kandivli 

(21) Borivli 

(22) Dahisar 




'‘-> 57 , 1 : 7 , 317 ^ 

|||■ 67 . 82,376 

26,36,410 

80,53,689 

17,66,539 

34,78,336 

50,27,366 

34,35,600 

55,96,533 

40,37,493 

92,11,752 

30,02,060 

45,27,329 

54,44,736 

25,26,415 

51,50,206 

7,88,922 


*Includes Tickets for Suburban and Through Line trains. 
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The following statement shows the statistics of goods traffic from the 
important stations on Western Railway within the limits of Greater 
Bombay during 1974-75:— 


Station 

Goods traffic received 

Goods traffic booked 

No. of wagons 

Tonnage* 

No. of wagons Tonnage* 

(1) Dadar 

4,953 

96,935 

732 

12,212 

(2) Mahim Junction 

1,598 

23.478 

871 

7,406 

(3) Bandra 

10,887 

39,791 

3,606 

33,739 

(4) Andheri 

6,536 

1,26,864 

690 

11,195 

(5) Jogeshwari .. 

45,147 

2,42,699 

8,516 

93,707 

(6) Goregaon 

2,078 

11,805 

540 

5,908 

(7) Kandivli 

3,303 

74,927 

840 

15,932 

(8) Borivli 

2,273 

85,598 

388 

1,808 

(9) Carnac Bunder 

37,251 

5.08,958 

44,567 

7,32,652 


•In metric tonnes. 


Workshops^: 

Loco Sheds : There are t\^<^1d|oBhe3Mftuated in the Greater Bombay 
area on the Western Railway^'jTwy are '^'Parel and Bandra which cater 
to servicing facilities like coaling^ turmn^cleaning, greasing, oiling, etc. 
along with running repaiis and repairs to the locomotives of 

Western Railway. I i 

Parel Loco Shed : This loc^ shed homes js^bout 40 engines, out of which 
75 per cent engines are utiliped^for .WotkiM mail, express and passenger 
trains on the lines of the Bombay and Jmroda Divisions. The shed is 
equipped with a number of ra^td^Ms^n undertaking jobs required for 
the maintenance of these engines. The' staff engaged in this shed was 
about 675 during 1969-70. In addition to the mail, express and passenger 
train engines, this shed also homes some small engines which are utilised 
for shunting services. 


Bandra Loco Shed : It homes about 50 steam and diesel engines, 
steam engines mainly utilised for shunting services in the Bombay area. 
During 1970, out of 13 diesel locomotives, 11 were shunting locomotives. 
This shed is also equipped with a fleet of machinery for maintenance of 
these engines. The diesel shunters are also periodically overhauled here. 
About 1,050 persons were engaged in this shed during 1970. 


Carriage Shops : There are two carriage shops situated at Lower Parel 
and Mahalaxmi. The Lower Parel carriage workshop was built in 1900 
by the <;.v-Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, as a central work¬ 
shop for repairs to broad gauge locomotives, carriage and wagon stock. 
The workshop being situated in the heart of Bombay had limitations 

^ For detailed history of Railway Workshops in Bombay, see Chapter 5 in this 
volume. 
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to further expansion. As such with the increase in holding of various 
types of stocks, the repair work of locomotives was shifted to the 
newly built workshop at Dohad during 1928. Similarly a new wagon repair 
shop was constructed at Kota during 1962. After the transfer of work¬ 
load of loco and wagon repairs to Dohad and Kota respectively, the 
Lower Pareland Mahalaxmi workshops are presently undertaking the work 
of periodical overhaul repairs to the broad gauge coaching stock only. 
The Lower Parel workshop possesses an area of 2,56,309 square metres, 
while the Mahalaxmi workshop possesses 1,70,484 square metres. These 
shops are under the incentive scheme based on the Chittaranjan pattern. 


Electric Car Shed, Bombay Central : All the maintenance of the 
electric motor unit stock, except the mechanical periodical overhaul, 
which is attended to in the Parel workshop, is dealt with in the car shed 
at Bombay Central. The maintenance of electric motor coaches comprises 
casual inspection, washing and painting of electric motor unit coaches, 
brake block changing and staging! inspection, periodical inspection, 
overhaul of equipments, sp6cihl periodical overhaul. 

The car shed is divided viz., workshop and running 

shed. The workshop consis^o^msht^rihop, fitting shop, pantograph 
overhauling section, armatui^y^i^^wtion, auxiliary machine section, 
control equipment overhaul seljt^^^^rm lifting shed for wheel changing, 
south lifting shed for equippii^ cfeches traction motor section, and 
fan and light section. There M<^"tw6 .^l^t^ally operated overhead travel¬ 
ling cranes in the lifting sh^s^^f them pn^ is of 25 tonnes and another 
of 5 tonnes. The running consists of a covered shed with 8 inspec¬ 

tion pit lines and two electrifi^.|^liij^nes outside the covered area. 

Inspection of Electric Motor Unit Coaches : During 1970 inspection 
was carried out on 11 rakes per day. There are five depots for stalling the 
rakes at Churchgate, Bandra, Andheri, Borivli and Virar. Number of 
equipments fitted on the electric motor unit coaches require periodical 
overhaul at intervals lesser than the general overhaul. 

Periodical Overhaul of Electric Motor Unit Coaches : The periodical 
overhaul of electric motor unit coaches is carried out at intervals of 17 
months. The electrical equipment is sti ipped first in the car-shed and 
then the coaches are sent to Mahalaxmi, where the body work and 
mechanical equipment are attended to. After the coaches are received 
back from Mahalaxmi, the electrical equipment, which in the meanwhile 
has been duly overhauled, is re-equipped on the coaches and the coaches 
are sent on trial runs and then into service. 


A mechanical coach washing machine was built up and commissioned 
in April 1958 in the car-shed to facilitate the external washing of electric 
motor unit coaches. Electric motor unit coaches are painted in the Lower 
Parel shop every 17 months, during the periodical overhaul. 
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Important Railway Buildings ; 

Administrative Office building, Churchgate : The Administrative Office 
Building at Churchgate Railway Station was built by the former Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway between 1894 and 1899. The annexe 
was built in 1927. The carpet area of these buildings is about 63,000 
square feet. This building is considered to be a very good specimen of 
architectural work in Gothic style and depicts the glory of that time. 

Churchgate Terminal Station : Due to tremendous expansion of 
industry and trade in this metropolis, traffic on the suburban section has 
increased a good deal and old station had to be remodelled. The first 
station, a small humble structure was built as early as in 1876 when the 
old Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, the forerunner of the 
Western Railway of today, extended its line from Surat to Bombay. 
This station building was rebuilt in 1931. This rebuilt structure was to be 
pulled down in September 1956 to make way for the enlarged station of 
today to cater to the needs of s^i^ShAa^nger traffic. Three platforms 
with double discharging faciBt% 5 :.^e^^ai^. 1956. The fourth platform 
with double discharging facift^’f.i'^^;b«Tli'l5^972 at the time of quadru¬ 
pling of railway lines betw^|+^^'i®^te and Grant Road. It is 
a seven-storeyed building and It was constructed in 1956 

at the cost of Rs. 65 lakhs. It has spacious concourse ball 116' X44', 
booking offices, refreshment r<:)o'm|,'^^sh basins, water closets with 
modem sanitary fittings. The provided with route relay 

interlocking system, and this ^as the first jO^ts type to be commissioned 
in India. v 'flr 

Bombay Central Station : ThjsjiCeiimi^llu^ station building was cons¬ 
tructed in 1930. The old Bombay Central Station, which is now utilised 
for suburban train services, is situated just north of Bellasis bridge. 
The new station consists of an imposing 3-storeyed structure. The cost 
of the scheme including acquisition of land, siding accommodation and 
accessories amounted approximately to Rs. 156 lakhs. The main entrance 
leads to a lofty and spacious concourse on one side of which are the 
platforms and on the other side on the ground floor, there are waiting 
rooms including a buflfet for light refreshment. 

Jagjivan Ram Hospital, Bombay Central: It marks an important 
stage in the planned expansion of medical facilities on the Indian Railways. 
The hospital was planned to cater for 150 beds. The total area of the 
hospital compound is 3.63 acres and the plinth area occupied by the 
hospital building is 28,203 square feet. It has four floors and a basement 
in the rear wing. 

Printing Press, Mahalaxmi: The Western Railway Printing Press build¬ 
ing at Mahiilaxmi was constructed during 1968-69 at a cost of Rs. 44 
lakhs. The building has 3 floors with a basement of 10,000 square feet, 
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PORT TRUST RAILWAY 

Prior to 1914, the docks were not served by rail. As the traffic between 
the port and the hinterland developed, the two main railways laid out 
capacious goods yards in close proximity to and connected with the 
Prince’s and Victoria Docks by three sidings crossing the Frere (now 
the P. De’Mello) Road. It was, however, found that the sidings could 
accommodate only a fraction of the import and export traffic. The bulk 
of the traffic was conveyed from ship to rail and vice versa in bullock 
carts. This expensive method continued until the completion and opening 
of the Port Trust Railway on 1st January 1915. In planning the railway 
layout the designers had the advantage of ample land which enabled 
them to adopt the best alignment and the most modern principles of 
railway transportation without disturbing the existing interests. In 
consequence the port today is well equipped as regards terminal railway 
facilities. The Port Trust Railway provides a link between the docks, 
the bunders and the various dep^©ftwhe Port area and the two contigu¬ 
ous Main line railway 

The excellent terminal ram^wla^t^^^rovided by the Bombay Port 
Trust have contributed mateil^lly^t&^elopment of the port. Though 
small in size, the Port Trust'RaS^^^i^ries a large volume of traffic. 
In 1969-70, the inward and oUtii.^y4^’’^ffic amounted together to 3.70 
million tonnes. In addition t^h^^^toaffic, the Port Trust Railway 
handles a sizable quantity ,6FTdea|, ffl^f^ition to station traffic. Such 
traffic amounted to 1.67 lakh; tdnnes ^ 1969-70, The Port Trust 
Railway handles about 60 per cent of th^*total rail-borne goods traffic of 
Bombay city. 

The Port Trust Railway has a route kilometrage of 11.3 and a track 
kilometrage of 312. There are 10 stations serving the docks and depots 
viz., Wadala Oil Depot, Stores and Coal Depot, Manganese Depot, 
Grain Depot, Cotton Depot, Panton Bunder, Prince’s and Victoria Docks, 
Alexandra Dock and Ballard Pier. 

Wadala is at the extreme north end and is a junction station. It is 
mainly a marshalling yard for the despatch and receipt of goods trains. 
Trains are received in the Up Arrival Yard and sorted out for the various 
depots over the hump by gravity, the wagons being rolled down the 
hump and then are diverted along different lines by hand points. Outward 
loaded traffic from depots is received in the Down Arrival Yard and is 
sorted out over the Down Gravity Hump on the different lines where 
trains are formed for the Western and Central Railways and beyond. 

The steam loco and the diesel loco sheds are situated at the south end 
of the Wadala Yard. There is also a small goods shed where traffic is 
handled. 
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Tables Nos. 4 and 5 show the goods traffic on the Bombay Poit Trust 
Railway:— 

TABLE No. 4 

Commodities loaded on Bombay Port Trust Railway for Trunk 
Railway Stations during 1973-74 and 1974-75 


Serial 

No. 


Commodities 


1 Animal food 

2 Asbestos fibres 

3 Asbestos-raw 

4 Blended food 

5 Barytes 

6 Bricks, tiles and stones 

7 Bulgar wheat 

8 Chemical fertilizers 

9 Chemicals and insec 

10 Clay, chunam, lime a 

11 Coal 

12 Colour 

13 Corn soya mixture 

14 Cotton-raw 

15 Eaith 

16 Empty gunny bags 

17 Flour 

18 Government and military stores 

19 Grains and pulses 

20 Grease 

21 Iron and steel 

22 Machinery 

23 Manganese ore 

24 Manure 

25 Milk powder 

26 News prints 

27 Oil seeds 

28 Oil cakes 

29 Old newspapers, etc, 

30 Pipes 

31 P. O. L.— 

(j) Light distillates 
(ii) Middle distillates 
(in) Others 



\ 

;k§>bosphi 


Metric Tons (Fig. in ‘00 

1973-74 

1974-7* 

13 

* 

50 

94 

49 


51 

37 


* 


* 


* 

ate 4,188 

5,410 

168 

78 

16 

* 

183 

35 

in 

« 

18 

lit 

29 

# 

1ft 

21 

19 

He 

27 

14 

502 

696 

2,460 

2,034 

20 

16 

1,101 

1,686 

323 

281 

* 

30 

♦ 

28 

25 

10 

221 

107 

29 

* 

65 

36 

17 


ik 

13 

8,256 

5,400 

937 

834 

504 

517 
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TABLE No. A—contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Commodities 


Matric Tons (Fig. in ‘00) 

1973-74 

1974-75 

32 

Railway materials 


124 

61 

33 

Rice 


57 

232 

34 

Rice bran 


16 

20 

35 

Road surface dressing 


128 

74 

36 

Rock phosphate .. 


436 

159 

37 

Rosin 




38 

Rubber goods 


* 

10 

39 

Salt 


111 

102 

40 

Soap 



♦ 

41 

Sulphur 


485 

492 

42 

Tallow 


29 


43 

Tractor ,. ^ 


. .. 79 

113 


44 Tyres 

45 Vegetable and other 

46 Wheat 

47 Wood pulp 

48 Wood and timber 

49 Miscellaneous 


•Included in miscellaneous. 



367 

1,766 

31 

72 

108 


69 

3,063 

19 

107 

135 


20,080 22,141 


Principal Commodities booked from Trunk Railways to B.P.T. 
Railway during 1973-74 and 1974-75 


Serial 


Metric Tons (Figs, in hundreds) 


No. 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1 

A. C. Sheets and boards 

38 

170 

2 

Barytes 

367 

333 

3 

Bonemeals, crushed bones, hides and skins 

447 

383 

4 

Bentonite powder 

50 

122 

5 

Bricks, tiles and stones 

748 

735 

6 

Cables and cable drum 

* 

61 

7 

Calcium carbonate 

❖ 


8 

Cement clinkers and slag 

856 

1,207 

9 

Charcoal 

690 

950 


* Included in miscellaneous. 
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TABLE No. 5— contd. 


Serial 

No. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


Metric Tons (Figs, in hundreds) 


Commodities 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Chemical fertilizers other than rock phos 
phate. 

Chemicals, insecticides, etc. 

Clay, chunam, lime and sand 
Coal and coke 
Dolomite lump and powder 
Earth (Red Oxide etc.) 

Empty tins, drums, casks, etc. 

Ferro manganese 
Fibre glass 

Grain and pulses (otKer^ 
rice). 

Government and militar; 

Gunny bags ') i| 

Gypsum 



23 Iron and steel (includingtinpla^)^';'{v'M 

24 Iron scrap 

25 Machinery 

26 Manganese ore 

27 Mica waste and powder 

28 Molasses 

29 Oil-cakes 

30 Oilseeds 

31 Ochre lum, powder, etc. 

32 Newsprint 

33 ParafBn wax 

34 Pipes 

35 P.O.L.— 

(i) l-ight distillates 
(«) Middle distillates 
(Hi) Others 


85 


122 

1,167 

35 

20 

26 

238 

1C 

331 

140 

57 

45 

1,469 

34 

186 

91 

40 

2,584 

174 

21 

* 

75 

* 

863 

88 

391 


28 

34 

77 

1,161 

* 

* 

30 

213 

138 

198 

14 

32 

2,094 

66 

17 

* 

39 

1,672 

264 

13 

59 

55 

59 

1,086 

326 


* Included in miscellaneous. 
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TABLE No, 5~-concld. 


Serial 

No. 


Commodities 


Metric Tons (Figs, in hundreds) 


1973-74 1974-75 


36 Piece goods 

37 Pig-iron 

38 Railway material 

39 Raw cotton 

40 Rice 

41 Rice bran 

42 Rosin 

43 Soda bicarbonate 


13 27 

* * 

28 * 

1,241 647 

1,482 1,373 

60 81 

30 14 

13 14 


* 

113 
* 

1,476 

592 

53 
* 

309 
67 

Total .. 18,793 16,340 

‘Included in miscellaneous. 

During 1974-75 the volume of through traffic from and to the Trunk 
Railways registered a marginal decrease as compared to that of the 
previous year. The figures in terms of wagons and the tonnage handled 
during two years are given below:— 



Wagons 

Tonnes 


Inward 

Outward 


1973-74 

93,476 

1,02,201 

38,87,300 

1974-75 

83,642 

1,11,235 

38,48,100 


44 Soda ash 

45 Soap and soap stone pw 

46 Starch powder 

47 Sugar ^ 

48 Tallow ^ 

49 Vegetable and other oils' 

50 Wheat J 

51 Wood pulp ^ 

52 Wood and timber ™ 

53 Miscellaneous I 
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The local traffic during the year 1974-75 registered a decrease mainly 
due to fall in export of oil cakes and manganese ore from Bombay Port 
The comparative figures for the two years are given below:— 


Wagons 

-Tonnes 

Inward Outward 


1973- 74 

1974- 75 


12,498 12,498 4,37,400 

9,730 9,817 3,10,000 


TRANSPORT BY AIR 

The period from 1877 to 1910 was a period of experiments in the 
history of civil aviation in India. On November 27, 1877 Mr. Joseph 
Lynn made a flight froijK>LaJ Bauglj Garden in Bombay at 
4-40 p.m.^ He ascended ti&^-jltititdi^<^7,500 feet and landed near 
a stone quarry at Dadar. ^ of the same year he made 

another balloon flight from^j^ame place. Flying began in India in 
1911 when Sir George Lloyd’^t^foofe^ the organization of air flying 
between Bombay and Karachi.\The, I^^t World War established, beyond 
doubt, that India was laggiii^i^i|id^in civil aviation. When the air 
service between Bombay and^Si^Xi ’^s^rted, it was purely a Govern¬ 
ment venture and was esti^lished as. ^temporary and experimental 
measure during the fair weather scasoJi^ith the object of testing the 
extent to which the air mail slfylSll^vtliSl Ijkcly to be used by the public. 
It was closed down as soon as sufficient data as to running expenses had 
been collected and its continuance as a purely commercial concern was 
not advocated. 

The general attitude of the Government was that as no air services 
in the world had yet been run without a government subsidy and as India 
had no money available for the development of civil aviation, she must 
wait for some prosperous time. The pressure of external conditioixs in 
favour of Indian aviation enterprise gradually increased. 

In 1927, the Civil Aviation Department was opened, aerodromes were 
established; and flying clubs were founded at certain places. The Imperial 
Airways Service started a regular weekly air service between Croydon 
and Delhi. In 1932, internal services were started by the Tata Airways 
Ltd., between Allahabad, Calcutta and Colombo. It was an efiective 

^ Transport Development In India by Dr. S. K. Shrlvastava. 

VF 4362—42 
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Indian enterprise which organised an air service between Karachi and 
Madras once a week with calls at Ahmedabad, Bombay and Hyderabad. 
From the beginning of 1935 the Imperial Airways’ London-Karachi 
service and with its Trans-India Service to Calcutta and the feeder services 
Karachi-Lahore and Karachi-Bombay-Madras, were operated twice 
a week. Among the three first air routes taken for development after 
1935, the Karachi-Bombay-Madras-Colombo was the major air route. 

The progress of air transport in India was very slow in the initial 
stages. Air transport has developed so much as to warrant a special 
treatment, and the importance of Bombay calls for a careful consideration 
as there are future possibilities of further development. 

Bombay Airport: Bombay is one of the principal international air¬ 
ports, which is connected by air service to almost all important cities 
in the world. Bombay’s position in the international air traffic is very 
significant as it is located on th^.. 9 ^i^ air trunk routes to the European 
countries. Far East countrieC'^t^j^S?*Asian countries, other Asian 
countries, Australia, Africa^t^^^^^tO^^countrics, etc. 

At present there are three a^^^t^^^ombay v/r., Juhu aerodrome, 
Santacruz Airport and Sahar'ljiwi^pf^ Airport. 

On October 15, 1932, a tiny Jai^ciraft^ Puss Moth, landed at the airport 
at Juhu with mail bags from jMfifch’f^ ijS^ as pilotted by J. R. D. Tata^ 
an eminent industrialist. Thtswji theVOm^ of civil aviation from 
Bombay which is today the Bh ^esLand.the mrost modem airport in India. 

The Juhu airport, two and arih'al^ kilfpi^^tres from the present domestic 
terminal, is still in existence. It is now used by a Flying Club and private 
operators. From all standards Juhu aiport in the thirties of this century 
was a good airport, and continued to be used by the airlines till 1945. 
At Juhu Airport a small terminal building handled the passenger traffic. 
The modest control tower was good enough to guide the small aircrafts 
of those days. Night flight was rare as the airport was not equipped 
well for the same. When essential kerosene goose-necks were used for 
guiding aircrafts at night. 

New Airport at Santacruz : During the World War II, the bigger 
fighters and aircrafts of the Air Force, bombers and other large transport 
planes, required longer and stronger runways. Their operation also 
warranted better ground equipment and electronic devices. Juhu airport 
located at the sea edge could not cope up with these requirements, neither 

^ On occasion of the Golden Jubilee of Air India on 15 October 1982, J. R.D. Tata 
pilotted an old tiny aircraft of Puss Moth type at the age of 75. 
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there was any space for the essential expansion, It was therefore, decided 
to build a spacious airport at Santacruz with the necessary equipment. 
The Santacruz Airport covered an area of about 1,500 acres (607 hectares). 
It had three runways initially. It was oper?tionaIIy a good airport for 
the requirement of those days. After the end of the Second War the 
airport was handed over to the Director General of Civil Aviation for 
Civil operations. 


Two abandoned Royal Air Force old hangars, which are still in exis- 
tance and are being used by private operators, were converted into 
a terminal for passenger traffic. When commercial aviation shifted to 
the present Bombay airport, one hangar was used as a domestic terminal 
and the other for international traffic. It had counters for customs and 
immigration checks on either side and a lounge in the centre. 
Air India International was handling its passengers in its own terminal, 
adjoining the two hangars. It wa s ^t mv red brick tiled building, tucked 

With the tremendous grc^ffi. and more modern airlines 

coming to Bombay, the terminal building to provide 

comfortable lounges and areas was felt. The modern 

aircrafts could not be operateti 'i^h| ease from the airport. Besides, 
there was a tremendous incre^sdtiA number of passengers, domestic 
and international. A new terrm^fi^aHroti^ore planned and construction 
began in 1950 at Santacruz. .year 195? Jras a landmark in the history 

of Bombay airport when the hew terminaltmilding was opened with all the 
fun-fare. 


April 18, 1971 was by far one of the most important landmarks in the 
history of civil aviation in India. The Air India International’s first 
Boeing 747 landed at Bombay airport, ushering in the era of Jumbo 
travel. A series of modifications and extensions of the terminal building 
and improvement of operational areas were essential to meet the new 
requirements. The Tata committee set up in 1967 to examine the issues, 
recommended the construction of a new international terminal at Bombay 
to meet the requirements of traffic in the seventies. The present terminal 
was to be used for domestic traffic alone. The International Airport 
Authority of India which was set up in 1972, started planning the cons¬ 
truction of a new terminal building for handling international passenger 
traffic. Accordingly construction of the new International airport at 
Sahar to the north-east of Santacruz was taken up. The estimated cost of 
this airport was Rs. 11 crores, and it was proposed to be completed by 
1981. Government sanction was received in early 1976, construction of 
the Phase-I of the teiminal complex began at Sahar immediately. The 
new terminal at Sahar was opened for traffic in 1980. 


VF 4362—42 a 
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New Terminal Complex, Sahar : The new complex is located near 
Sahar Village in Bombay on the east of the old terminal building and 
north of the main east-west runway og/27. 

The two runways, the main runway og/27, 3,489 metres long, and 
secondary runway 14/23, 2730 metres long continue to serve the airport. 
The apron of the new terminal building has been connected to the runway 
system through taxi links. 

The terminal building designed on modular concept will be completed 
in three phases. Each module has a capacity of handling 2.5 million 
international passengers. When completed the terminal building will 
have 1,20,000 sq. metres of covered area; 750 sq. metres long with a width 
of 65 metres. It will have a total capacity of handling 7.5 million inter¬ 
national passengers per annum. The apron will have capacity for parking 



The approach to this new terminal is from the north from Kurla- 
Andberi road. Passengers going to Thane and Ghatkopar areas can take 
advantage of the short route via Powai. Those passengers going to the 
southern and northern part of the city, can avail of the Western Express 
Highway via Kurla-Andheri road. The new link is being constructed to 
connect the terminal with the Sahar Cargo terminal road. 

The highlights of the New Bombay Terminal (Phase I) at Sahar are 
given below;— 

(1) Terminal—Length—249 metres 

Width—65 metres 

(2) Covered area, four floors—41,800 sq. metres. 

(3) Passengers handling capacity—Annually 2.5 million persons. 

Peak hour—^2,100 persons. 
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(4) Custom counters—ArrivaJ—52 

Departure—10 

(5) Immigration coimters—Arrival—^20 

Departure—14 

(6) Health counters—6 

(7) Airlines counters—40 

(8) CC-TV monitors—100 

(9) Public announcement speakers—900 


(10) Fiire/smoke detectors—1,000 

(11) Light fittings—6,000 

(12) Cable/wiring—^260 km^ 

(13) Baggage conveyors’ 

A cargo terminal is an integr^'l^t of th^ew complex with a separate 
aircraft parking apron. It handles'b^^^ort and import cargo. It is 
a multiple occupancy terminal ifa wkifch aJl cargo coming in and going 
out of the Bombay airport is complex. Various Govern¬ 

ment agencies connected wit^, th^clearaS^ of the cargo are housed 
in the terminal building. ThalRefmiii^ hasAwo separate parking bays 


for Boeing 747 type freighter aiic raf^ 

The major problems of modem air transport system are experienced 
on the ground rather than in the air. In order to solve them, a difficult 
task for any airport, an entirely new approach has been made to avoid 
bottlenecks and ensure smooth processing of passengers and their baggage 
in the new terminal building at Bombay airport which will have a total 
capacity of about 7,000 persons at any time. The flight information 
system, pictographs, baggage handling system and escalators, aerobridges 
have all been designed to meet the requirements of passengers as per the 
latest standards. 


The monthwise traffic statistics for the year 1980-81 from the Santacruz 
(domestic) and Sahar (international) airport are given in Table No. 6, 
while Table No. 7 gives the percentage of principal items of Imports and 
Exports from both the airports. 

The Santacruz airport is known as Terminal I, while the Sahar Inter¬ 
national airport is known as Terminal 11. 
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TABLE 

International Airports Authority of India, 


April 80 May 80 June 80 July 80 Auguf^t 80 September 80 


I. AIRCRAFT MOVEMENT— 


(0 International-^ 



(a) Scheduled 

2,SOI 

2.522 

(h) Non«sche- 

96 

74 

doled. 



Total 

2,597 

2.596 


1.655 

1,805 

1,741 

1.698 

42 

75 

67 

83 

1,697 

1.880 

1,815 

1,781 


(/O Domestic — 


(o) Scheduled. 

1,690 

(6) Non*schc- 

30 

duled 


Tot'll .. 

1,720 

Grand Total .. 

4,317 

Other flights .. 



II. PASSENGERS— 
(/) International — 





(a) Embarked. 

93.835 

98,072 

82.726 

89.856 

1,02.851 

1,05,979 

(6) Disem* 
barked. 

66,605 

72.429 

91,140 

87,481 

85.301 

66.863 

(c) Transit 

56,203 

47,818 

7.007 

52.064 

39,369 

34,339 

Total .. 

2.16.643 

2,18.319 

1.80.873 

2,29,401 

2,27,521 

2.07.181 

(//) Domestic— 







(a) Embarked. 

1,03,721 

1,07,156 

92,785 

92,156 

90,448 

85,272 

(6) Diaem* 
barked 

80,237 

88,286 

82.484 

83,866 

85,124 

89,522 

Total .. 

1,83,958 

1,95,442 

1,75,269 

1.76,022 

1.75,572 

1,74,794 

Grand Total 

4,00,601 

4,13.761 

3.56,142 

4,05,423 

4,03,093 

3,81,975 
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No. 6 

Bombay Airport Traffic Statistics— 1980-81 


October 80 November 80 December 80 January 81 February 81 March 81 Grand Total 


1,708 

1»683 

1,820 

1,746 

1.593 

1,723 

22,202 

100 

99 

167 

64 

120 

67 

1,054 

1,808 

1,782 

1,987 

1,810 

1,713 

1,790 

23.256 





87,468 

86,702 

86,729 

1,13,947 

99,783 

1,07,193 

11.55,041 

83,329 

86,938 

1,07,942 

88,539 

71,041 

79,902 

9,87,510 

29,470 

31,300 

16,969 

44,657 

41,241 

44,311 

4,44,748 

2,00^67 

2,04,940 

241,640 

2,47,143 

-.2,12.065 

J,31,406 

25,87,399 


1,33,283 

90,331 


1.08,638 

97,810 


1,24,353 

1,05,481 


1,16,734 

1,47,636 


1.04,435 1,03,736 12,62,717 

1,00,622 1,01,529 11,52,928 


2,23,614 2,06,448 2,29,834 2,64,370 2,05,057 2,05,265 24,15,625 

4,23,881 4.U.388 4,41,474 5,11.513 4,17,122 4,36,671 


50,03,044 
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TABLE 



April 80 

May 80 

June 80 

July 80 

August 80 

September 80 

nr. CAROO HANDLETJ— 

(in tonnei) 

(0 Intermtioml —• 

(a) Loaded .. 3,936.719 

4,424.786 

3.438.981 

3.594.433 

3,270.508 

2,924.116 

0>) Unloaded.. 

1,419.370 

1,318.986 

473.101 

1,362.729 

1,912.093 

1.474.190 

Total 

3,336.289 

3,843.772 

3,934.082 

4,957.162 

5,182.603 

4,398.306 



mmwm 

IV. MAIL (in tonnes)^ 

(0 International^ 


(a) Loaded .. 

176.725 

184.0S3 

188.026 

213.077 

192.077 

192.708 

(6) Unloaded 

131.958 

130.133 

143.280 

102.070 

299.698 

141.509 

Total .. 

308.683 

314.186 

331.306 

315.147 

401.775 

334.217 


{it) Domestic^ 

(а) Loaded . 

(б) Unloaded 

336.697 

222.474 

333.825 

211.443 

334.405 

660.395 

332.604 

276.284 

844.582 

262.737 

1,202.008 

237.757 

ToUl . 

559.171 

547.268 

994.800 

628.888 

1,107.319 

1,459.765 

Grand Total . 

867.854 

861.434 

1,326.106 

944,035 

1,309.094 

1,793.982 
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No. 6— contd. 


October 80 November 80 December 80 January 81 February 81 March 81 Grand Total 


1.299.204 

1.668.204 


1,223.920 

1,019.983 


3,697.290 

1,732.529 


3.733.401 

1.385.964 


1,325.149 

1,060.982 


2,43.735 

1,673.162 


33,252.386 

16,503.495 


2,967.408 2,;!43.903 3,429.819 3,139.363 2,386.131 2,016.897 49,755.881 



512.982 9,449.437 

487.355 8,778.316 


1,000,337 18,227,953 


3,017.234 67,983.834 




163.631 

119.830 

156,400 

43.824 

216.551 

162.187 

273.296 

466.393 

300.631 

305.094 

198.405 

316.369 

2,455.580 

2,272.343 

283.461 

200.224 

378.738 

739.789 

605,725 

314.774 

4,727.923 


313.333 

298,871 

337.272 

326,792 

301.029 

226.393 

5,230.011 

263,855 

235.413 

286.001 

277.345 

289.320 

141.610 

3,384.634 

577.388 

534.284 

643.273 

604.133 

590.349 

368.003 

8,614.645 

846.849 

734.508 

1.022.011 

1,343.926 

1,196.074 

882.777 

13,342.570 
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TABLE No. 7 

Percentage of Principal Items of Imports and Exports from 
Bombay Airport (1979-80) 

Percentage of Total 

Principal Items of Exports — 


(a) Perishables 

(b) Garments 

(c) Leather 
(rf) Machinery 
(e) Miscellaneous 

Major Items of Imports- 
{a) Machinery 

(b) Medicines 

(c) Electricals 

(d) Miscellaneous 


44.69% 

36.10% 

5.37% 

2.63% 

11 . 21 % 

39.88% 

14.68% 

8.48% 

36.96% 


A. number of International airlines are operating through Bombay, 
the list of which is given beloyt;^ ^ 

(1) Alitalia, (2) B.O.A.t^j- (3) TjlM^^orld Airlines, (4) Sabana 
Belgian Airlines, (5) Air India, (7) Garuda Indonesian 

Airlines, (8) East African Airlines, (^jT^ited Arab Airlines, (10) Iran 

•VT-J.*_t A ?_-1?_ /fl\ XT’ _A _I_ 


National Airlines, (11) Kuw^s 
lovak Airlines, (14) B.A.S.C^.Q.,j 

rn_ 


iw(12) Swiss Air, (13) Czechos- 
15) Air Ceylon, (16) Middle East 


Airlines, (17) Transmeridiah/^ru^s, (18) Saudi Arab Aiilines, 
(19) Pan America and Besides, the Indian Airlines 

operates domestic airline :: V 

The total passengers traff\c (both international and domestic) carried 
from Bombay was as follows: 

Passenger traffic from Bomba 
Year 
1960 
1965 
1969 
1973-74 

Goods traffic handled from Bombay:— 

Year 

1960 
1965 
1969 
1973-74 

Mails handled from Bombay:— 

Year 
1960 
1965 
1969 

1973-74 .. 


Passenger traffic 
1,98,025 
3,71,316 
6,74,884 
22,62,377 

Goods traffic (in kg) 
36,77,261 
54,07,011 
96,19,600 
3,87,49,000 


Mails carried (in kg) 

14,52,952 

25,89,278 

34,64,700 

65,64,000 
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The following statement shows the statistics of aircraft movements, 
passengers, cargo handled and mail at Bombay Airport during 1973-74:— 


Particulars 


Number 


(1) Aircraft Movement :— 

(a) International— 

(0 Scheduled 
(/V) Non-Scheduled .. 

(b) Domestic— 

(/) Scheduled 
(ii) Non-Scheduled .. 

(2) Passengers :— 

(a) International— 

(i) Disembarked 
(/i) Embarked 
(m) Transit 

(b) Domestic— 

(j) Disembarked 
(//) Embarked 

(3) Cargo Handled (in 

(i) International 
(rt) Domestic 

(4) Mails Handled (in toi 
(a) International— 

(/) Disembarked 
(//) Embarked 
(Jb) Domestic— 5^!?^ 

(i) Disembarked 
(//) Embarked 



15,507 

1,181 

16,613 

4,027 


3,43,496 

3,45,622 

4,01,939 

5,57,536 

6,13,784 


29,221 

9,528 


1,566 

853 

1,787 

2,358 


ROADS 

HistoryDuring the time of the Shilaharas there were no roads except 
some footsteps in a cluster of islands of Bombay. S. M. Edwardes in his 
“ Rise of Bombay ” gives an interesting account of the old routes in the 
city which is summarised below. 

Before the Portuguese landed at Bombay (at Mahim en-route to Diu 
in January 1509), it was a cluster of seven islands, viz., Mahim, Parel, 
Worli, Mazagaon, Bombay (Walkeshwar and Girgaum), old Woman’s 
Island (Lower Colaba) and Colaba. In 1532, the Portuguese seized the 
city of Bassein (Vasai), and in 1534 Bassein and Bombay Island were 
ceded to the king of Portugal. In 1661 the Island and the port of Bombay 
weer generously ceded to the British Crown as a dowry to Prince 
Charles 11 of Great Britain from the Princess Infanta Catherine of Portu¬ 
gal, and during 1668 it came under the rule of the East India Company. 
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As early as 1668, an exodus of weavers from Chaul had necessitated 
the opening of a street, stretching from the Custom House (North-West 
of the Mint) to the fort. 

According to Mr. Grose, in 1750, there were groves with shaded roads 
and pathways, thickets with houses, but wanting in air, and as the dis¬ 
placement of the people progressed, new roads and burial grounds were 
opened. During the 17th century land was taken for a public road from 
Parel to Sion. 

The F.nglish first connected the cluster of islands to each other. The 
idea of reclaiming submerged ground dates from a very early period, 
for in the middle of the sixteenth century a Portuguese financier advised 
the King of Portugal to substitute for the grant of villages to deserving 
individuals the allotment of submerged lands in perpetuity, to those 
who drained and reclaimed them, while after the transfer of the island 
from the British Crown to the East India Company, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ordered their representati^-. at Bombay to encourage to stop 
breaches where the sea oyerfl^ed _fhe island. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of small patche^bf Reclamation here and there, no serious 
attempt to check the inroads^l^he jvas made for about a century 
after Bombay became a Bri^h possession. 

The first work of magnitude to meet this object was the con¬ 

struction of the vellard between Mahalaxmi and Worli, present Haji Ali 
Causeway, during the governorship ;0f Mr. William Hornby. Upto the 
seventies of the eighteenth century ^some attempt was made to resist the 
encroachment of the sea. TTte jdgihjn^befween the area of Mahalaxmi 
and Worli was scarcely stout _cnough to'wholly check the wanton inrush 
of the sea waves. So during'®'^v'Swbrship of William Hornby, the 
great vellard was built, which rendered available for cultivation and 
settlement the vide stretch of the land, and resulted in the welding of the 
eastern and western shores of the island with one united area. Mr. Grose 
who visited the island in 1772 points out that prior to the building of the 
vellard “ the sea had so gained upon the land with its irruption that it 
almost divided the island in two and made the roads impassable.” After 
the construction of the vellard the development of the island of Bombay 
and the system of roads began in the true sense. 

During the subsequent period a vellard between Cooperage and 
Colaba was constructed. The Railway Committee proposed to reclaim land 
between Wadi Bunder and Chinch Bunder. The Government reclaimed 
the area of Apollo Bunder, Mody Bay, Elphinstone, Mazgaon, Tank 
Bunder and Frere reclamation. The adjoining area of the B.B. & C.I. 
and the G.I.P. railways were reclaimed by the railway authorities. The 
areas within which reclamation was carried out by the Bombay Port 
Trust since 1873 were the Sewri Bunder, Frere Estate, Tank Bunder, 
Mazgaon Estate, Elphinstone Estate. Mody Bay Estate, Customs 
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Bunder, Wellington Bunder, Apollo Bunder, Apollo Reclamation, Colafaa 
Bunders, etc. 

An interesting account of roads during the 19th century and the 
beginning of this century is reproduced below from the Gazetteer of 
Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, pp. 361-64, published in 1909: 

“ The roads and streets of Bombay at the commencement of the 
19th century were for the most part extremely narrow and were ccoistantly 
being encroached upon by house-owners. This led in 1806 to the issue of 
a Government order in which the Governor-in-Council directed that 
Parel road and Breach Candy road (Girgaum road) should be gradually 
widened to sixty feet, Sheikh Memon and Dongri streets to forty feet 
and all other public streets to 30 feet. All roads branching off the Parel 
and Breach Candy roads were to be forty feet wide and all cross streets 
were to be not less than twenty feet wide. ^ This order was followed six 
years later by Rule, Ordinance atuTR^uIation III of 1812, which pointed 
out that the roads throughoutthe^^fellti^nd the streets, lanes and passages 
within the Fort were “ extr^felx^b fi^ wt.^&d' jncommodious for carriages 
and passengers, ” and order^'j(Aiitoi!^^at “ the main street through 
the bazaar should be enlarg(5^,^^,ti|g^;^th of 40 feet from house to 
house; Mody’s street should the breadth of 35 feet; Bora’s 

street shall be enlarged to the)bjf^4i^ti of 25 feet; and all cross streets 
within the Fort should be of th^r^{|t^pf 16 feet.”® Article II laid down 
that all the streets comprised Agreat fire of 1803 should be 
60 feet wide; while Article l^'en^ted that^ the great roads through the 
island, commonly called the Parel rbad‘*and Breach Candy road res¬ 
pectively, shall be enlarged tOr’fliS'bieajlth of 60 feet each, and that the 
roads or streets commonly called Sheikh Memon and Dungaree shall 
be in like manner enlarged to the breadth of 40 feet each, and that all 
other principal streets without the walls of the Fort and within the island 
of Bombay be made of the breadth of 30 feet; that all roads branching 
from either of the greater roads aforesaid be made of the breadth of 
40 feet, and all lanes, cross streets and passages, now hereafter to be 
made without the said walls, be of the breadth of 20 feet clear from 
house to house, and not less.”® 

“ These orders were apparently productive of good; for Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm writing of Bombay between 1827 and 1830 remarked 
that admirable roads had been formed throughout the island of Bombay, 

^ Bombay Courier, 24th October, 1807. 

® Bombay Regulations, 1799-1816, pp. 344-352. 

3 In 1808 a special officer styled Surveyor of Roads was appointed. Before this, the 
office was combined with that of the Superintendent of Police, and Government 
paid part of the expenses of the repairs of roads. In 1809 Government advanced 
the Board Rs. 12,000 for repairs of road. 
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the streets of the native town had been widened and a communication by 
a causeway with Salsette much increased in width. He further referred to 
“ an excellent road made to Malabar Point, the temporary bungalows 
at which have been made permanent, so as to afford excellent accommoda¬ 
tion for the Governor.”^ Another new road constructed about this date 
was one to Sewri, which was much frequented as a country drive®. The 
main thoroughfares were also kept in good condition and were described 
in 1832 as“ beautifully macadamized ”®and in 1838 as “ watered, tolera¬ 
bly lighted, clean, and void of all offence.”^ On the 1st October 1839, 
“ Grant road ” from the obelisk to the garden-house of Jagannath 
Shankar Sett at Girgaum ” was thrown open to the public, and was 
described as requiring a parapet-wall on either side owing to its great 
elevation above the adjoining lands.® As the population increased and 
the town expanded the public view regarding the suitability of the island’s 
communications underwent alteration. The streets in the native town 
were described in 1845 as “ very na^w and the road along the line of 
the present Rampart and ^hich was regarded in 1850 

as a fashionable thoroughf^|i>,!b?^^^tart^*^'these days as “ little better 
than a narrow lane.”'^ The marks the point at which 

the broad modern thoroughf^^®6^1®Mand were planned and com¬ 
menced. An “ eastern boulevaRP^^oi^^Elphinstone Circle to Bazaar 
Gate and a Foras road fromUfitei^ Yi^toria Gardens to Mahalakshmi 
were completed in 1868; Apohb^jspet Yfaa widened and a hundred-foot 
road from Bazaar Gate to t^ toy^was commenced in the same 
year; a new road from Bab^ft't^apk .tb\rfi|^lphinstone overbridge, the 
Bellasis road. Gilder street and^several other well known thoroughfares 
were completed about the sameida-l4:^Ii^’S'^ some 35 big roads were either 
newly constructed or converted from old narrow tracks during the period 
1860-70, and many of these were 80 feet in width and were provided 
with broad footpaths bordered with trees.® Ripon road, Fergusson road 
and a widened Girgaum road were under construction in 1884-85. 

“ In 1887, the total mileage of the roads in-charge of the Municipality 
was 136^ miles, which rose to 147| miles in 1897 and is now (1907) 

^ The Government of India by Malcolm, 1833. The construction of a road to Malabar 
Point enabled the Governor to make over his old residence in the Fort, which had 
not been regularly used for many years, to the Secretaries to Government. 

® Bombay Courier, 12th March 1825. 

® Hall’s Voyages, p. 7. 

* Postans’ Western India, p. 75,1. 

® Bombay Times, October 19th, 1839. 

® Von Orlich’s Travels, I. 

’ Times of India, 26th October 1901. 

® A complete list of these roads is given in " Maclean's Guide to Bombay " (revised 
to 1900), pp. 206, 207. 
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156| miles. Since the establishment in 1898 of the City Improvement 
Trust, one of the duties of which is to open new roads through thickly 
populated areas, Municipal activities have fallen somewhat into abeyance 
as regards schemes for new thoroughfares. A few minor road schemes, 
such as those in Colaba village, Chandanwadi, Cavel, Hamalwadi, Piru 
lane, etc., have been put into execution, and a certain amount of road- 
widening and road-improvement has been completed out of funds 
provided by the Corporation. Two of the most useful roads recently 
constructed are Princess street and Sandhurst road which afford direct 
communication from east to west. Hughes road has proved a boon to 
the residents of Malabar and Cumballa hills. ” 

Table No. 8 gives particulars of the chief bridges as they existed at the 
beginning of this century. ^ 

Most of the big roads were either constructed newly or converted from 
old narrow tracks during the first few years of the 20th century. A remark¬ 
able development in roads took oL^.-^fter Independence. During 1887 
the total mileage of the roads oft^jsunjky island within the jurisdiction 
of the municipality was 136^ to 156f miles during 1907 

and 301 i miles during 1947. fjt 1^8,^|i|ipty Improvement Trust was 
established, one of the duties which^i^ to open new roads through 
densely populated areas. The of roads of Bombay City, 

Suburbs and the Extended Subui;^ tp^sured to 1419.90 km. in 1982, 
the details of which are shown below 


City/Suburbs 


. (in km.) 


CwinalS'^ -^^Sack- 
concrete topped 

Others 

Total 

(1) Bombay City 

78.66 

411.63 


490.29 

(2) Bombay Suburbs and 
Extended Suburbs. 

114.09 

783.02 

32,50 

929.61 

Total 

192.75 

1,194.65 

32.50 

1,419.90 


The following is the account of a few important road routes in Greater 
Bombay:^ 

Nariman Point to Walkeshwar (Malabar Point) : This route is divided 
into two sections, viz. (1) Nariman Point to Girgaum Chaupati, and 
(2) Chaupati to Walkeshwar. The first section known as the 
Marine Drive was renamed as the Netaji Subhash marg, while the 

* The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, published in 1909, Vol. I, pp. 506-09. 
The years of consiruction of some important roads are given in Chapter 2, 
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TABLE 

Important Bridges within the City of 


Serial 

No. 


Name of Bridge 


Named after 


Nature 
of Con¬ 
struction 


Purpose for which 
constructed 


Length 


1 Frere Bridge 


Sir Bartie Frere iron and 
Masonry 


Carries Grant Road East West 
overB.B. and C.I. 584'-I0"' 476'-3' 

Railway^* 


2 Kennedy Bridge Sir M. 

Kennedy 


North South 
439'-5^ 405"-r 


3 Bellasis Bridge *« Maj-Genl. 

Bellasis 


East West 

654 '. 3 ^ 614 '- 9 '' 




4 Wodehouse Bridge Sir Philip 

Do. 

Carries Wodehouse 

East 

South 

Wodehouse 


Road over B.B. and 

C. I. Railway* 

695' 

767' 



Bellasis Road 
and C.I. 


1 Now known as Western Railway. 
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No. 8 

Bombay (at the beginning of 20th Century) 


Width 
of road 
way 


No. 

of 

Spans 


Width of 
Spans 


Gradient 


East West 


Foot¬ 

path 


Tramway Ward 


Inscription 


45 


9 I2'-6-'x 13"-9* I in 32 

28'-8* X 17'-8* 
13'-9'xl3'-9*' 

Xl2^6"' 


1 in 28 Nil No 
Tram 
line 



D Bombay. Baroda 
and Central India 
Railway, His 
Excellency the 
Hon’blc Sir Henry 
Bartle Edward 
Frere K. C.B., 
Governor of 
Bombay. 
ERECTED 
A. D. 1866 (The 
same inscription 
in Marathi and 
Gujarathi). 

D Bombay. Baroda 
and Central India 
Railway 
ERECTED 
A. D. 1866 (The 
same inscription 
in Marathi and 
Gujarathi.) 

D The Bellasis Road 

& was made A.D. 

E 1795 by the Poor, 
driven from the 
city of Surat in 
that year. of 
famine, out of 
funds raised by 
public subscrip¬ 
tion and takes 
its name from 
Major General 
Bellasis under 
whose orders it 
was constructed. 


SO'-O"' 


3 20'x3«'.6'x20' N.E. S.W. 7'-0'on 
1 in 38 1 in 41 either 

side the 
road 

ERECTED 1875. 
His Excellency the 
Right Hon^ble 
Sir Philip Wode- 
bouse Q.C. S.I., 
K.C.B., Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay 
(with correspon¬ 
ding translation 
in Marathi). 


Do. A Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India 
Railway, Wode- 
bouse Bridge. 


VF 4362—43 
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TABLE 


Serial 

No. 


Name of Bridge 


Named after 


Nature 
of Con- 
structioQ 


Purposes for which 
constructed 


Length 


5 Caraac Bridge 


Sir J. R. Carnac Iron and 
Masonry 


Carriea Carnac Road East 
over G.I.P. Railway 542' 


West 

352' 


6 Hlphinstone Bridge Mr. Mountstu- Oo. 

art Elphinstonc 


Carries Chinch Bunder East West 

Road over G.I.P. 612' 63'-6" 

Railway. 


7 


9 


Byculla Bridge .. From being Do. 

situated near 
(he Byculla Rly. 

Station. 


Carries Pure! Road 
over G.I.P. Railway 


Ollivant Bridge 


French Bridge* .. 



French Road 
and C.I. 


Sir Charles 
Ollivant 


Nesbit Lane 
Railway. 


W! 


North 

693' 


East 

620' 


East 

322'-8' 


South 

600' 


West 

565' 


West 

390' 


16 Mosjid Bridge .. From being 
situated near 
a Masjid. 


Masonry Carries Dongri Street Hast 
over G.I. P. Railway. 457' 


West 

192' 


11 Hancock Bridge 


Col Hancock Iron and 
Masonry 


Carries Mazgaon Road North 
over G.I.P. Railway. 241' 


South 

298' 


12 Falkland Bridge Lord Falkland Do. 


Carries Falkland Road East West 

over B.B. and C.I. 582' 753' 

Railway. 


13 Gibbs Road 
Bridge 


The Hon. Masonry 

Mr. Gibb.i. 


Carries Gibbs Road 182' 
over two passages one 
for conveyance of the 
Pars! dead and (he 
other for water main. 


•A new bridge waa subsequently built near the French Bridge in connection with the Sandhurst road. 
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No. 8— contd. 


Width No. Gradient 

of road of Width of Spans ■- ' Footpath Tramway Ward Inscription 

way Spans East West 


60"-0' 1 32' 


50'-0" :j 32'*3'"x16'-6'' 

X 12^-3'' 


I in 31 I in 50 7'-0' 

on both 
sides 

1 in 30 .. 10'on 

both 
sides 


Double 

A 

Carnac 

Bridge 

Tram 


1868. For 

Public 

line. 


TraflBc. 


No 

Tram* 

line 

B 

1868. 



60 '- 0 * 


40 '. 0 ' 


30 ^- 2 '' 


1 59" 


I 51' 


3 9'x28'-l"x9' 


I in 40 Iin40 7'on 
both 
sides. 





Double 

E O.I.P. 

Railway, 

Tram 

Byculla 

Bridge, 

line. 

1885. Contractors 


Messrs 

Narsoo 


Syboo and Co. 

No 

E Ollivant 

Bridge 

Tram 

1887. Cost Rs. 

line 

2,15,000. 

Cons- 


tructed by G.I.P. 


Railway 

at tba 


coat of the Muni- 


cipalitv. 



Do. D Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India 
Railway. 

ERECTED A.D 
1886. (The same 
inscription in 
Marathi and 
Gujarathi.) 


60'-0' 

3 52'-5"x25'x8' 

I in 30 

1 in 30 

12' on 
both 
sides. 

Do. 

B 

50'-0' 

2 52'xS2' 

N. Side 

S. Side 

Nil 

Double 

B 



I in 29 

Lin 28 


Tram 

lino 


SS'-O” 

1 56'.6* 

I in 26 

lin 33 

5'on both 

No 

D 





sides. 

Tram 

& 






line 

E 

30'-3" 




4'-9*' on 

Do. 

D 


one side. 


VF 4362-^3a 
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second was famous as Chaupati road, now renamed as Dr. Purandare 
marg. The section from Chaupati to Walkeshwar bears the name of 
Walkeshwar road. This route is famous for its scenic view, the beautiful 
sky-scrapers to the east and the unfathomable Arabian sea to the west. 
At the midst of this road i.e. at the Fly-ovei bridge off the Princess street 
near Marine Lines Railway station it appears like a bow^, and exhibits 
the magnificence of its design. This road is also one of the famous places 
of interest in Bombay. The alluring view of sun-set to the west of this 
road and the beautiful view of lighted running cars at night on this road 
is a pleasure to the wayfarers. 

It starts from the Backbay reclamation area of Nariman Point at the 
junction of Madame Cama road where many sky-scrapers such as the 
Air India building, the Hotel Oberoi building, the Nirmal building, the 
Express Tower building, the Mafatlal Group building and others have 
come up. The total length of this route is about 4.5 km. with a width 
surface of 140 feet from Nariman. Pdant.^to Chaupati and of 120 feet 
from Chaupati to Walkeshwar.^^:^^^ 7i 

The objects located on {ll^ road are : Hotel Bombay 

International, Brabourne Sta<^tl^&’^.Ai^lines, Hotel Natraj, University 
Ground, Wankhede Stadium,Fly-over Bridge, Parsi Gym¬ 
khana, Islam Gymkhana, Hindu G^k^ana, Wilson College Gymkhana, 
Grant Medical College Gyrtj]mt^i,j\Taraporewall9 Aquarium, Smt. 
Kamaladevi Gauridatta Mi^at^^dhjf^Hospital, Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial Building, Savitrib^i PMle Govf^adies Hostel, Government 
Printing Press and Book De1>ij( ^j;Wome^ i^Garden and Wilson College; 
while on the west side of this_rqai'ifc^^e Swimming Tank, the Birla 
Krida Kendra and the Girgaum Cnaupiti. 

The following important roads take off from it: (1) Madame Cama 
road, (2) Dinshaw Vachha road, (3) Veer Nariman road, (4) Princess 
Street Fly-over, (5) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel road, (6) Pandita Ramabai 
road, (7) Babulnath road and (8) Walkeshwar road. 

Further, this road is extended upto Walkeshwar Point, the extended 
portions being known as the Walkeshwar road and the Upper Walkesh¬ 
war road. At the ending point Raj Bhavan or the Governor’s bungalow 
is located. Many sky-scrapers, the Malabar Hills, the Hanging Garden, 
the Kamala Nehru Park, etc., are located in its vicinity. The important 
road emanating from Walkeshwar road is the B.G. Kher marg. 

Cooperage (Lower Colaba) to Mahim Causeway : This route can be 
divided into eight sections viz., (1) Maharshi Karve marg from Co¬ 
operage to Charni Road railway station, (2) Mama Paimanand marg 
from Charni Road railway station to Opera House (Paluskar Chauk), 
(3) Paluskar Chauk to Nyayamurti Sitaram Patkar marg junction point 
(i.e., the portion of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel road), (4) Nyayamurti 

^ It is known as the Queen’s Necklace. 
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Sitarain Patkar marg upto Kemp’s Fly-over bridge, (5) Gopalrao Desh- 
mukh marg upto V. Desai Chauk (Haji Ali Chauk), (6) Lala Lajpatrai 
marg upto Nahru Planetarium, (7) Dr. Annie Besantroad upto Century 
Bazar junction, and (8) Veer Savarkar road upto Mahim Causeway. 
This route starts from Cooperage i.e., from the Lower Colaba and 
traverses Fort (south), Esplanade, Dhobi Talao, Fanaswadi, Girgaum 
(west), Malabar Hill (east), Cumballa Hill, Mahalaxmi, Lovegrove, 
Worli, Prabhadevi and Mahim. The total length of this route is about 
15 km. Many long route buses emanating from the western suburbs of 
Greater Bombay and terminating at South Bombay ply on this route. 
The route is famous for its speedy motor-car traffic. It has not only 
relieved the heavy burden on many important roads in the south-eastern 
part of city but also facilitated very speedy car-traffic between south 
Bombay and the middle Bombay as well as the north-western suburbs of 


Greater Bombay. Many office-premises and the old glorious buildings are 
located in the vicinity of the southern sections of this route, while 
many skyscrapers are erected jn th?Vil(ini,ty of its middle sections, i.e., 
the Gopalrao Deshmukh maffi^.^^^^jfc«s^althy persons, top officers, 
and the elite reside. 

The following important ro^^^he^^e off from it or are crossed 
by it ; (1) Madame Cama r^9??^§^i^aw Vachha road, (3) Veer 
Nariman road, (4) Princess street (Saipaldais Gandhi marg), (5) Anandilal 
Podar road, (6) Dr. BabasahebjW:^l^Ei^d, (7) Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
marg, (8) Sardar Vallabhbhajf^^^Sl -rtwls^^) Jagannath Shankarshct 
road, (10) Babulnath road, (l'l)jAu^t ^fenti marg, (12) Bhulabhai 
Desai road, (13) Madan Moh^Malaviyamarg, (14) Keshavrao Khade 
marg, (15) Maulana Abdul Ga^^J^ljan’pqad, (16) Dr. E. Moses road, 
(17) Worli road No. 13, (18) Worli road No. 10, 09) Pandurang Budhkar 
marg, (20) Keluskar road, (21) Shivaji Park roads, (22) Lady Hardinge 


road, (23) Sitaladevi Temple road, and (24) Lady Jamshetji road. 


The following important objects are located along either side of 
this route ; (1) Cooperage, (2) Mantralaya, (3) Oval Maidan, (4) K. C. 
College, (5) Eros Theatre, (6) Western Railway Headquarters, (7) Church- 
gate railway station, (8) India Government Tourist office, (9) Central 
Excise department, (10) Smt. Nathibai Damodar Thackersey University 
and College, (11) Income Tax department, (12) Accountant General 
office, (13) Bombay Hospital, (14) Princess Street Fly-over bridge, 
(15) Marine Lines railway station, (16) Mullanathbhai Cemetery, 
(17) S. K. Patil Garden, (18) Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Institution, (19) Saify 
Hospital, (20) Charni Road railway station, (21) Roxy Cinema, (22) 
Akruti (25 fl.) building, (23) Opera House, (24) Babulnath Temple, 
(25) Kamala Nehru Park (east side), (26) Kemp’s Fly-over bridge, (27) 
Woodlands building (24 fl.), (28) Sterling Apartments (20 fl. building), 
(29) Jaslok Hospital, (30) Mahalaxmi Temple, (31) Heera Panna (24 fl.) 
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building, (32) Haji Ali Dargah, (33) Children’s Orthopaedic Hospital, 
(34) Lala Lajpatrai College, (35) Race Course, (36) National Sports 
Club, (37) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Stadium, (38) Nehru Planetarium, 
(39) Tata Show Room, (40) Sandoz buildings, (41) Happy Home and 
School for the blind, (42) Podar Ayurvedic Hospital and College, 
(43) Bombay Television Centre and TV Tower, (44) Glaxo Laboratories, 
(45) Dunlop House, (46) Century Bazar, (47) Siddhivinayak Temple, 
(48) Ravindra Natya Mandir, (49) Catering College, (50) Kirti College, 
(51) Shivaji Park, (52) Dadar Chaupati, (53) Bombay Mayor’s bungalow, 
(54) Bombay Scouts’ Gymkhana, (55) Vanita Samaj Hall and (56) Mahim 
Fort. 

Colaba to Maheshwari Udyan : This route is the most heavy traffic 
route in Bombay which runs along the eastern harbour i.e., the Bombay 
Port. The loaded heavy trucks and vehicles carrying goods to and 
from the Bombay Port ply over this route. It can be divided into six 
sections viz., (1) Colaba road (6^4^TLJ^pm Afghan Church to Sassoon 
Dock, (2) Shahid Bhagatsipj^ft.) from Sassoon Dock to 
G.P.O., (3) P. De’Mellow road. G.P.O. to Wadi Bunder, 

(4) Reay Road (8,500 ft.) froi^Wadi '^ader to Jakarta Bunder road 
junction, (5) Jakarta Bunder'i^pad (6,880 /t.) from Reay Road junction 
to Golanji Hill road junction (Sewri Chpi^h), and (6) Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 
marg (11,600 ft.) from Sewri: to hiah^hwari Udyan (King’s Circle). 
The total length of this routo^^ai^^gO km. The last section i.e., 
the Rail Ahmad Kidwai mareihh^^an Expr^ highway standard surface. 

It traverses through Cos^^Ear(^j*splanade, Mandvi, Dongri, 
Mazgaon, Sewri, Naigaum ai^ 

The following important roads culief'* tkke off from it or are crossed 
by it: (1) Dumyne road, (2) Shivaji Maharaj marg, (3) Mahatma 
Gandhi road, (4) Veer Nariman road, (5) Shoorji Vallabhadas marg, 
(6) Sir Pherozeshah Mehta road, (7) Mint road, (8) Walchand Hirachand 
marg, (9) Lokmanya Tilak road, (10) Masjid siding road, (11) Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel road, (12) Zinabai Rathod marg, (13) Dockyard road, 
(14) Sant Savta marg, (15) Messent road (Cotton Avenue), (16) Jerabai 
Wadia road, (17) Dattaram Lad marg, (18) Road No. 26, (19) Road 
No. 18, and (20) Road No. 16 etc. 

The following important objects are located along either side of 
the route : (1) R. C. Church, (2) Afghan Church, (3) Sassoon Dock, 
(4) Defence Services Cinema, (5) Regal Theatre, (6) Museum, (7) Hotel 
Celeste, (8) Astoria Hotel, (9) Colaba Village,'(10) Colaba BEST bus depot, 
(11) Old Council hall, (12) Electric House, (13) Lion Gate, (14) Jehangir 
Art Gallery, (15) Old Custom House, (16) Horniman Circle, (17) Town 
hall and Red Cross Society, (18) Reserve Bank of India, (19) Fort market, 
(20) General Post Office, (21) Saint George’s Hospital, (22) Hotel Regal, 
(23) Warehouses and sheds of Indira Dock, (24) B.P.T. Railway-General 
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goods station (Indira Dock), (25) Camac Bunder goods station, (26) Rex 
Cinema, (27) Red Gate, (28) Warehouses and sheds of Victoria and 
Prince’s docks, (29) Merewether Dry Dock, (30) Wadi Bunder goods 
yards, (31) Dockyard Road railway station, (32) Reay Road railway 
station, (33) Victoria Fly-over bridge near Reay Road railway station, 
(34) I.C.L., (35) Cotton Green railway station, (36) Sewri railway station, 
(37) T.B. Hospital, (38) Wadala railway station, (39) Five Gardens and 
(40) Aurora Cinema. 

Museum to Sion : This route can be divided into seven sections viz., 

(1) Mahatma Gandhi road from Museum to Hutatma Chauk, 

(2) Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji road and Palton road upto Lokmanya Tilak 
road junction, (3) Mohammad Ali road from Lokmanya Tilak road 
junction to Ibrahim Rahimtulla road junction, (4) Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
road upto junction of Sir Jamshetjee Jeejeebhoy road, (5) Sir Jamshetjee 
Jeejeebhoy road upto BycuUa bridge, (6) Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar 
marg upto Maheshwari Udyan and ("^ Sion road upto Sion railway station. 

Many statuesque buildingS;^a^^^i^.of.interest in Bombay are located 
at the soutliern sections oj^foiffl ^jate ^j^prally, old buildings, banks, 
private and Government ol^ig w^®f^ried colleges and the University 
are located at the south ^^&m to Mahatma Phule Market 

(Crawford Market), while thftoute .^^erses throu^ the most bustling 
business area of Bombay frori| ^GJr^Svford Market (Mahatma Phule 
Market) to Byculla where fru^ ye|e%bles, stationery, cutlery, clothes, 
hosiery, engineering goods, 4^;,'f are ’fe&d on wholesale basis. From 
Byculla to Sion it traversM 'thrpugh the Residential areas. Few textile 
mills are also located in this'^fear^'^^-^' 

TIus route traverses through^ti^lanade, Mandvi, Bhendi Bazar, 
Nagpada, Tadwadi, Byculla, Parel, Naigaum, Dadar, Matunga, and 
Sion. The total length of this route is about 14 km. 

Thefollowing importantroads whicheither take off from it or are crossed 
by it:(l) Madame Cama road, (2) Shivaji Maharaj marg, (3) . Shahid 
Bhagatsingh road, (4) Veer Nariman road, (5) Mahatma Gandhi road, 
(6) Walchand Hirachand marg, (7) Hazarimal Somani marg, (8) Lok¬ 
manya Tilak road, (9) Yusuf Meher Ali road, (10) Ibrahim M. Merchant 
road, (11) Ibrahim Rahimtulla road (the section from Mohammed Ali 
road junction to Kalbadevi road junction), (12) Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel road, (13) Erskine road, (14) Maulana Shaukat Ali road, (15) Ram- 
chandra Bhat marg, (16) Dimtimkar road, (17) New Nagpada road, 
(18) Shepherd road, (19) Sardar Balwantsingh Dhodi marg, (20) Mirza 
Galib road, (21) Dr. S. S. Rao road, (22) Sant Savta marg, (23) E. S. 
Patanwala marg, (24) Sane Guruji path, (25) Mahadeo Palav marg, 
(26) Acharya Donde marg^ (27) Jagannathrao Bhatankar marg, (28) Wadia 
road. (29) Dadasaheb Phalke road, (30) S* Gyani Jivandas. marg. 
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(31) Mumbai Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya marg, (32) Tilak road, 
(33) Lady Jehangir road, (34) Horsmusji Adenwalla road, (35) Bhandarkar 
road, (36) Bhau Daji marg, (37) Matunga road, and (38) Eastern Express 
highway. 

The following important objects are located along either side of 
this route : (1) Lion Gate, (2) Museum, (3) Jehangir Art Gallery, (4) Old 
Council Hall, (5) Cowasji Jehangir Hall, (6) Elphinstone College, 
(7) Institute of Science, (8) Regal Cinema, (9) University of Bombay, 
(10) British Consulate, (11) New India Assurance building, (12) Flora 
Fountain (13) Davar’s College, (14) Central Telegraph Office, (15) Parsi 
Fire temple, (16) Siddharth College of Commerce and Economics (An- 
and Bhawan), (17) Bai Pisobai Dadabhai Vachha Fire Temple, (18) Khadi 
and Village Industries Emporium, (19) Handloom House, (20) Empire 
Hindu Hotel, (21) Capital Cinema, (22) V. T. Station and Central Railway 
Headquarters, (23) Bombay Municipal Corporation building, (24) Times 
of India building, (25) Anjuman-^*Jdam high school, (26) Sir J. J. Institute 
of Applied Arts, (27) Poli^’^X!?q^te4^^5jUfr’s office, (28) Chhatrapati 
Shivaji market, (29) MaJj^Df^rt^iii^^arket (Crawford market), 
(30) Manish market, (31) (32) Mandvi Telephone 

Exchange, (33) Zakaria mosc^^p^ Minara mosque, (35) J J. Hospital, 
(36) Dick’s Garden, (37) Synagogue, (38) Sant Gadge 

Maharaj dharmashala, (39) Tra^ Inist^ute, (40) Sewa Niketan, (41) Bom¬ 
bay Fire Brigade, (42) Sant GajifsJSidi^liiimmarket (Gold Mohur market), 
(43) Mahadev Temple, (4'^]pyi;ce Ci^na, (45) Sant Savta market, 
(46) Gloria Church, (47) Bai l| gg^b m jba^g^48) Central Railway Hospital, 
(49) Pars! Agiary, (50) Veefl^a'Te^bai Bhosale Udyan (Victoria 
garden), (51) Signal and Tele65lSll3nSaflon workshop, (52) New Great 
Eastern Spinning and Weaving Mills, (53) Jai Hind Cinema, (54) Voltas 
Ltd., (55) Godfrey Phillips Ltd., (56) Digvijay Mills, (57) Bharatmata 
Cinema, (58) Morarji Mills, (59) India United Mills No. 1, (60) 1. T. C. 
Ltd., (61) Central Railway playground, (62) Central Railway’s Loco 
Workshop, (63) Tata Memorial Cancer Hospital, (64) Dharati talkies, 
(65) Hindmata talkies, (66) Chitra talkies, (67) Naigaum telephone 
exchange, (68) Mumbai Marathi Grantha Sangrahalaya, (69) Sharada 
talkies, (70) Kohinoor Mills, (71) Dadar BEST workshop, (72) Ruia 
College, (73) Datta Mandir, (74) Sahastrafana Parshwanath Bhagavan 
Jain Mandir, (75) Aurora Cinema, (76) Matunga telephone exchange, 
(77) Mahatma Gandhi cloth market, (78) King’s Circle railway station, 
(79) Lokmanya Tilak Hospital, (80) Roopam talkies and (81) Sion Bus 
Depot. 

Cooperage (Lower Colabd) to Haji AH: This route can be divided into 
four sections viz., (1) Karmaveer Bhaurao Patil marg from Cooperage 
to Cross Maidan, (2) Mahatma Gandhi road (a section of Mahatma 
Gandhi road from Cross Maidan to Vasudeo Balwant Chauk 
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(Dhobi Talao), (3) Jagannath Shankarshet marg from DhobiTalao to Nana 
Chauk, and (4) Javji Dadaji marg (Nana Chauk) to Desai Chauk 
(Haji Ali jvmction). The total length of this route is about 6.5 km. It 
traverses through Fort (South), Esplanade, Dhobi Talao, Fanaswadi, 
Girgaum, Tardeo and Mahalaxmi. This route crosses the Western 
Railway between Charni Road and Grant Road railway stations i.e. 
between Op>era House and Nana Chauk where there is a bridge across 
the railway known as the Kennedy bridge. 

The following important roads either take olf from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Madame Cama road, (2) Veer Nariman road, (3) Hajarimal 
Somani marg, (4) Anandilal Podar marg (Marine Lines—first street), 
(5) Kalbadevi road, (6) Lokmanya Tilak road, (7) Mahapalika marg, 
(8) Samaldas Gandhi marg, (9) Sonapur street, (10) Dr. Viegas street, 
(11) Dady Shet Agiary street, (12) Dr. Babasaheb Jayakar marg, 
(13) T. Gharpure path, (14) Khadilkar road, (15) Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy marg, (16) Dr. Dadasaheb Bhji4l[^a'mkar marg, (17) Mama Parma- 
nand.marg, (18) Sardar y<alla|)|jbhai-:]^tel road, (19) French road, 
(20) Vitthallihai Patel roa^i SftV'^^^jd^iToad, (22) Maulana Shaukat 
Ali road, (23) August Kranf^'^j^^^s^FMIkland road, (25) N. Bharucha 
marg, and (26) Jehangir Boitj^ft Behram'fflarg. 

The following important located on either side of this 

road : ^ I ) '* a ■ 

(1) Cooperage, (2) Oval ^)^ajabai Tower and Bombay 

University, (4) High Court, Cross Maidan, (6) O.C.S. Tower, (7) Azad 
Maidan, (8) Bombay Gyiiik^l^a^ 49>;J?l^abhu Seminary high school, 
(10) Gora Ram temple, (ll):jl^^i^ temple, (12) Vishnu temple, 
(13) Portuguese Church, (14) Bliatia Hospital, (15) Ganga and Jamuna 
talkies, (16) Maruti temple, (17) Tardeo bus station, (18) Famous Cine 
Laboratory, (19) Air-conditioned market and (20) Commerce Centre. 

Walkeshwar to HaJi Ali : This route is divided into two sections, viz., 
(1) Lady Laxmibai Jagmohandas marg and (2) Bhulabhai Desai road. 
It starts from the Walkeshwar temple, and runs towards the north and 
traverses through Walkeshwar and Mahalaxmi area for a total length of 
3.2 km. Many sky-scrapers are located on either side of this road. The 
August Kranti marg emanates from this road near Kemp’s Corner, 
while the Gopalrao Deshmukh marg meets this road near Mahalaxmi 
temple. 

The following important objects are located on the either side of this 
route; (1) Walkeshwar temple, (2) Hanging garden, (3) Tower of Silence, 
(4) Kemp’s C’orner, (5) Bhulabhai Desai Memorial Institute, (6) Breach 
Candy Hospital and (7) Mahalaxmi temple. 

Opera House to Chinchpokli : This route can be divided into three 
sections viz., (1) Bhadkamkar marg (5,200 feet), (2) Dr. Anandrao Nair 
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marg, and Arthur road (3,600 feet), and (3) Sane Guruji path (4,400 feet). 
It traverses through Girgaum, KJietwadi, Tardeo, Byculla and Chinch- 
pokli. The total length of this route is about 4 km. It runs towards the 
north upto Sant Gadge Maharaj Chauk and then north-east upto Chinch- 
pokli railway station. It crosses the Central Railway line near the Chinch- 
pokli railway station to meet Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar road. 

The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it: (I) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel road, (2) Maulana Shaukat Ali road, 
(3) Allibhai Premji marg, (4) Annesley road, (S) Falkland road, (6) Guilder 
road, (7) Bellasis road No. 3, (8) Jehangir Boman Behram road, (9) Club 
road, (10) Club back road, (11) GeU street, (12) Keshavrao Khade marg, 
(13) Maulana Azad road, (14) Jagtap marg, (15) N. M. Joshi marg, and 
(16) Ambedkar marg. 

The important objects located on either side on this route are : 
(1) Opera House, (2) Swastik Talkies, (3) Naaz Cinema, (4) Minerva 
Cinema, (5) Apsara Cinem^^^jyjfiiyglt.^ Cinema, (7) Guilder Tank 
Maidan, (8) Y.M.C.A. Cl^;;.(^^^y^_Eentral railway station, (10) 
Bombay Central S. T. Static,,Mandir Theatre, (12) Nair 
Hospital, (13) New Shirin Road Jail, (15) Arthur 

Road Hospital and (16) Chin^^^ip^sjt^y station. 

Chaupati to Mazgaon (£>o/Uni)^,:(7;)ris route, known as the Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel road, ema^es |ri^ the Chaupati on the Netaji 
Subhash road and crosses ^^^^tettpF^lway near the Opera House 
where there is bridge acros1||die'railway i|jlies known as the Sandhurst 
Bridge. It also crosses the C^fiiffai'^ailWay lines between Masjid and 
Sandhurst Road railway statieftSs^^MiefS'-^ere is a bridge known as the 
Dongri Bridge. It runs in easterly direction for 3414 metres (3.4 km.) 
and meets the P. De’Mellow road in Mazgaon area. It traverses through 
Khetwadi, Kumbharvada, Khara Talao, Umarkhadi and Dongri. 

The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it ; (1) Nyayamurti Sitaram Patkar marg, (2) Mathew road, (3) Mama 
Parmanand marg, (4) Jagannath Shankarshet road, (5) Dr. Dadasaheb 
Bhadkamkar marg, (6) Vitthalbhai Patel road, (7) Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy marg, (8) Khetwadi main road, (9) Nanubhai Desai road, (10) Falk¬ 
land road, (11) Maulana Azad road, (12) Erskine road, (13) Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla road, (14) Narsinatha street, (15) Jail road, (16) Dr. Keshavji 
Naik road, (17) Maheshwari road, (18) Argyle road and (19) P. De’Mellow 
road. 

The important objects located on either side of this route are : 
(1) Opera House, (2) Servants of India Society building, (3) Parekh 
Hospital, (4) Gol Pitha, (5) Alankar Theatre, (6) Edward Theatre, 
(7) Gol Deul, (8) Nullbazar market, (9) Bhendi Bazar, (10) Dongri jail 
and (11) Wadi Bunder goods yard. 
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Dhobi Talao to Bhendi Bazar : This route popularly known as the 
Kalbadevi road starts from the Vasudeo Balvant Chauk at Dhobi Talao 
(near the Metro Cinema) and runs towards the east to meet the 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla road. The total length of this road is 1341 metres. 
It traverses through the very busy area having shops of brass and stainless 
steel utensils, furniture, cloth and cutlery. 


The following important roads either take oflF from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Mahatma Gandhi road, (2) Mahapalika marg, (3) Lokmanya 
Tilak road, (4) Jagannath Shankarshet road, (5) Marine Lines 1st street, 
(6) Samaldas Gandhi marg, (7) Kantilal Sharma marg, (8) Dr. Velkar 
street, (9) Babu Genu road, (10) Dhirubhai Parekh road, (11) Sheikh 
Memon street, (12) Dady Shet Agiary lane, (13) Abdul Rehman street, 
(14) BhuleshVk'ar road, (15) Kika street and (16) Ibrahim Rahimtulla road. 


fte can be divided into two 
e Maulana Shaukat Ali road 


The follov/ing important objects are located on either side of this 
road : (1) Jain temple, (2) Dady Shet Agiary, (3) Mumbadevi temple 
and (4) Kalbadevi temple, 

sections viz., (1) August Krar^'^tgmtd’i 

and (2) Ramchandra Bhat mw^(Babii^Tank road), Shivdas Chapsi 
marg (Mazgaon road) and tl^e '2m^i^Rathod marg (Wadi Bunder 
road). It starts from the Kemp’s Corneni^.^., the north end of the Hanging 
Garden at tlxe junction of the Jfapeaik^a road and the Bhulabhai 
Desai marg and runs towards'^tK the P. De’Mellow road 

near Wadi Bunder. It travej ^-jtfarbugh j ^lowalia Tank, Nana Chauk, 
Grant Road, Khetwadi, Nag^' H_a,"ft hendi Bazar and Umarkhadi for 
a length of about 6 km. 


The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Bhulabhai Desai road, (2) Jagmohandas marg, (3) B. G. Kher 
marg, (4) Pandita Ramabai road, (5) Javji Dadaji road, (6) Jagannath 
Shankarshet road, (7) Allibhai Premji marg, (8) Dadasaheb Bhadkamkar 
marg, (9) Balaram street, (10) Raja Ram Mohan Roy marg, (11) Falkland 
road, (12) Maulana Azad road, (13) Ibrahim Rahimtulla road, (14) Babula 
Tank cross lane, (15) Umarkhadi Jail road (north), (16) Umarkhadi Jail 
road (east) and (17) Dr. Mascarenhes road. It crosses the Western Railway 
lines near Grant Road railway station where there is a bridge across the 
railway lines known as the Frere Bridge, and the Central Railway lines 
between the Sandhurst road and Byculla railway stations where there is 
also a bridge. 


The important objects located on either side of this route are ; 
(1) Kemp’s Corner, (2) Malabar Hills (Hanging Garden), (3) Tejpal 
Auditorium, (4) August Kranti maidan, (5) Kranti Stambh, (6) Grant 
Road railway station, (7) Maruti and (8) J. J. Hospital. 
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Byculla Bridge to Mahim Causeway : It can be divided into three 
sections, viz., (1) N. M. Joshi marg (12,800 ft.), (2) Gokhale road (6,640 ft.) 
and (3) Lady Jamshetji road (6,800 ft.). It starts from Byculla Bridge 
and runs towards the north upto Mahim Causeway and traverses through 
Byculla, Chinchpokali, Worli, Dadar and Mahim for about 8 km. It 
crosses the Western Railway lines near Lower Parel railway station 
where there is a bridge known as the Lower Parel Bridge. 

The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Jagtap marg, (2) Sane Guruji path, (3) Currey Road railway 
station road (4) Gopalrao Kadam marg, (5) Senapati Bapat marg, 
(6) Carrol road, (7) Dadasaheb Bhatankar marg, (8) Sayani road, 
(9) Kakasaheb Gadgil marg, (10) Bhavanishankar road, (11) S. K. Bole 
marg, (12) Dnyanmandir marg, (13) Ranade road, (14) Shivaji Park 
road, (15) N. C. Kelkar road (16) Lady Hardinge road, (17) Sitaladevi 
Temple road and (18) Veer Savarkar marg. 

The important objects located on.,|either side of this route are as 
follows : (1) Curshetjee ^hada Parsi), (2) Byculla fire 

brigade, (3) Khatav Mills,.;-ffl,tifet ^l a-tiyt^ay station, (5) Chinchpokli 
railway station, (6) Currey R^d^^^^iion, (7) Lower Parel railway 
station, (8) Western Railway ifei^^^l^Crown Mills, (10) Portuguese 
Church, (11) Shivaji Park, Mills, (13) Sitaladevi temple, 

(14) City Light Cinema, (15) B^r^lAa Talkies, (16) Badal Talkies, 
(17) Bijali Talkies, (18) Shree ^ki^s^;|yi^9) Paradise Theatre, (20) Mount 
Mary Church, (21) Victoria C^^am Mandir, (23) Mahim fort 

and (24) Mahim BEST bus " ' 

Race Course to Mahim Caus^dy''-'. - 'Im road formerly known as the 
Tulsi Pipe line is now renam^^Al%l®^cnapati Bapat marg. It starts 
from Race Course, runs towards the north and traverses through Chinch¬ 
pokli, Worli, Prabhadevi, Dadar and Mahim. The total length of this 
road is about 8.5 km. 

The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) E. Moses road, (2) Ganapatrao Kadam marg, (3) N. M. Joshi 
marg, (4) Carrol road, (5) Bhatankar marg, (6) Sayani road, (7) Kaka¬ 
saheb Gadgil marg, (8) Dadar road, (9) N. C. Kelkar road, (10) Lady 
Hardinge road, (11) Sitaladevi Temple road, (12) Mori road and 
(13) Dharavi road. 

The following important objects are located on either side of this 
road : (1) Mahalaxmi Race Course, (2) Famous Cine Laboratory, 
(3) Globe Mills, (4) Western Railway workshop, (5) Sewage purification 
plant, (6) Dadar railway station, (7) Tilak Bridge, (8) Ruparel College, 
(9) Matunga Road railway station, (10) Sitaladevi temple, (11) Mahim 
railway station and (12) Mahim BEST bus depot. 

Eastern Express Highway : To relieve the acute traffic congestion on 
the Bombay-Thane road, which was the only highway leading to and 
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from Bombay, it was decided in concurrence with the Government of 
India and the Bombay Municipal Corporation, to construct two Express 
Highways, viz. (1) the Eastern Express Highway and (2) the Western 
Express highway. The Eastern Express Highway is an important artery 
of traffic from and to Bombay which has not only relieved the transport 
bottleneck on the Bombay-Agra road but also facilitated very speedy 
traffic from Bombay to Thane. It has been constructed in conformity 
with the standards of an Express Highway and has the least number ol 
obstructions in the form of road crossings or approach roads. It starts 
from Sion from the Sion Road No. 3-A, Scheme No. 6, runs towards 
the north-easterly direction and leaves for Thane district at km. 18‘92. 
Total length of this road is 24‘ 14 km. of which the length of 18‘92 km. 
(62,040 feet) is within the jurisdiction of the Greater Bombay area. This 
road traverses through Sion, Chembur, Ghatkopar, Vikhroli, Bhandup and 
Mulund. It meets the Bombay-Agra road near Thane. The entire length of 
this road has a black-topped surface an,d has a width of 108 feet throughout 
its length. It crosses the V.T.jKiUj^^^MlKX^r Branch line of the Central 
Railway near Chunabhatti^^^i,t!^c^tK^^Mankhurd Harbour Branch 
line near Chembur where .‘areT^meS'. It crosses many branches 
of the Thane creek where thei&i^^ams^ 

The following important ro^^^^Mke off from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Vitthal Narayan Pu^a toaffi (2) S. G. Barve road, (3) Ghat- 
kopar-Mahul road and (4) VijJh^i-l^njiamwar Nagar road. 

Western Express Highway .4‘tnSlExprwi^ighway is also an important 
artery of tralRc from and trl^ombay’ Whi^ has relieved the traffic load 
on the Swami Vivekanand roa3i^OTih€aradiDundar road) and also facilita¬ 
ted speedy traffic from Bombay ^\faj^|the north. It starts from the 
Swami Vivekanand road at Mahim Causeway, crosses the Western Railway 
lines near Bandra, where there is a over bridge, and runs in north direc¬ 
tion parallel to the Western Railway lines upto Dahisar and meets the 
Swami Vivekanand road at the border of Greater Bombay from 
where the Bombay-Ahmedabad National Highway emanates. It traverses 
through Bandra, Khar, Santacruz, Vile-Parle, Andheri, Jogeshwari, 
Goregaon, Malad, Kandivli, Borivli and Dahisar for a total length of 
25‘6 km. (84,480 feet). The entire length of this road has a black-topped 
surface with a throughout width of 108 feet. 

The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Sion-Dharavi road, (2) Nehru road (Vile-Parle), (3) Andheri- 
Sahar road, (4) N. Vasanji road (Andheri-Ghatkopar), (5) Aarey road 
(Goregaon-Mulund road), (6) Quarry road, (7) Akurli road and 
(8) Swami Vivekanand road. 

The main objects of interest alongside are '. Santacruz aerodrome, 
Sahar International Airport, Hotel Centaur, Aarey Park, National Park 
and Kanheri Caves. 
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The Santacruz aerodrome is located at the east side of this road. From 
Borivli east, the Kanheri Caves road emanates from this highway and 
inns in eastern direction for a total length of about 4'75 km. to reach 
the famous caves of Kanheri. The Kanheri Caves road traverses through 
the famous National Park of Borivli. 


Sion to Mulund {Lai Bahadur Shastri marg) : Formerly this road was 
known as the Bombay-Agra road. This important road is a connecting 
link between Bombay and Maharashtra as well as the central, eastern 
and southern parts of India. Before construction of the railway line this 
road was used as a route of military movements from Bombay to Nashik. 
Before constructing the Eastern Express highway this was the only 
important highway leading to and from Bombay. Even after construction 
of the Eastern Express highway, it has retained its importance. This road 
starts from the road junction to the west of Sion Bridge near Sion railway 


station, runs in north-easterly direction, somewhat parallel to the Central 
Railway lines and leaves for at km. No. 22 near Mulund 

Check Naka. This road tra!'^^,^>l^^l^urla, Ghatkopar, Vikhroli, 
Bhandup and Mulund for £^^^^yeagt£^^22 km. The entire length of 
this road has a black-topped width of 30 • 48 metres. This 

road traverses through the iii^ii^^Be^of North Bombay. 

The following important roalijsle^^ ^ke off from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Sarveshwar Manc^j|'t^a,U2}_ Belgrami road, (3) Sitaram 
Bhairav lane, (4) S. G. Barva^^l^^'^^an Nathuram road, (6) Son- 
apur lane, (7) Premier roadt/SX Kale‘AiCg, (9) Vidyavihar road, (10) 
Nari Sewa Sudan road, (ll)'^Chifag Nagar road, (12) Parsiwadi road, 
(13) Karani lane, (14) Jeevdaya lanjp,,.^^ Mahatma Gandhi road, (16) 
Ride Range road, (17) Hirachand Desai road, (18) Kacharapatti road, (19) 
Sanghavi Estate road, (20) Sainath Nagar road, (21) Vikhroli Municipal 
Colony road, (22) Vikhroli station road, (23) Powai road, (24) Kanjur Marg 
road, (25) Quarry road, (26) James Beaching road, (27) Bhandup station 
road, (28) Tank road, (29) Bhattipada road, (30) Khot road, (31) Lake 
road, (32) Bhandup village road, (33) 100 feet link road, (34) Rallifan 
road, (35) Devidayal road, (36) Sindhi Colony road, (37) Rajendra Prasad 
road, (38) Bal Rajeshwari road and (39) Pandit Deendayal Upadhyaya 


marg. 


The objects of interest nearby this road are the Powai and Tulsi lakes. 

Mahim Causeway to Dahisar : This road formerly known as the 
Ghodbundar road is now renamed as the Swami Vivekanand road. It 
starts from Mahim Causeway and runs towards the north somewhat 
parallel to the Western Railway upto Borivli railway station. Afterwards 
it crosses the Western Railway lines between the Borivli railway station 
and the Dahisar railway station. The road traverses through all the 
western suburbs of Greater Bombay, viz. Bandra, Khar, Santacruz, 
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Juhu, Vile Parle, Andheri, Jogeshwari, Goregaon, Eksar, Pakhadi, 
Malad, Kandivli, Borivli and Dahisar, for a total length of 17'70 km. 
The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface. 

The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Western Express Highway, (2) Bandra Bazar road, (3) Hill 
road, (4) Bandra Station road, (5) Turner road, (6) Vallabhbhai Patel 
road, (7) 30th Municipal road, (8) Khar-Pali road, (9) 1st Municipal 
road, (10) South Avenue road, (11) Church road, (12) Main Avenue 
road, (13) North Avenue road, (14) Makarand Ghanekar marg, (15) Juhu 
road, (16) Vaikunthlal Mehta road, (17) Jaiprafcash road, (18) Caesar 
road, (19) Prabhat Nagar road, (20) Behram Baug road, (21) Motilal 
Nagar road, (22) Aarey road, (23) Chincholi road, (24) Jakeiiaroad, 
(25) Marve road, (26) Mathuradas road, (27) Mahatma Gandhi road, 
(28) Akurli road, (29) Manori road and (30) Versova-Dahisar road. 

The following important objects are located on either side of this 
road : (1) Bandra Mosque,^^^' fiandm Talkies, (3) N. M. Munshi 
Udyan, (4) Sacred Heart Churcfr, IflSaf, ^5) Milan Talkies, (6) Santa- 
cruz bus depot, (7) Nanavatj Hospital, (8^uhu Aerodrome, (9) Mithibai 
College, (10) Andheri Fire (brigade,‘Xll) Triveni Theatre, (12) Andheri 
railway station, (13) Saint^X’aVier’s Church, Amboli, (14) Hanzer 
Cinema, Jogesihwari, (15) Joges^^i,railway station, (16) Ram aur Sham 
Theatres, (17) Patkar Colle^d_il8ihJain Siddhashram, (19) Malad 
Telephone Exchange, (20) Malad, (21)Milap Talkies, 

(22) Kandivli Masjid, (23^i}^j Mari Mandir, Kandivli, (24) Kandivli 
bus station, (25) Poisar bus'aepot and (2^ Borivli railway station. 

Besides the above mentiofleS'bbJ^^sjl the following are the famous 
places of interest in the adjoining areas of the Swami Vivekanand road : 

(1) Mount Mary’s Church, Bandra, (2) Bandra Talkies; (3) Juhu 
beach, (4) Versova beach, (5) Jogeshwari caves, (6) Aarey Milk Colony, 
(7) Marve and Manori beach, (8) Madh island and beach, (9) Kanheri 
eaves, (10) National Park, Borivli, (11) Mount Poisar and (12) Mandape- 
shwar temple and caves. 

In view of passenger traffic, this is the most important road traversing 
the western suburbs of Greater Bombay as many long distance city 
buses ply over this road. 

Sion-Panvel route : This route starts from Sion i.e. from LaxmiChaufc, 
runs in common with the Tatya Tope marg (the southern section of the 
Eastern Express Highway) upto the junction of the Choitram Gidwani 
marg where it bifurcates to the right and further runs in easterly direction 
towards Panvel. It leaves Bombay at the Thane creek bridge. This is 
a very important route joining Bombay with New Bombay and further 
with Konkan, Pune and southern India. 
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From the junction of Eastern Express Highway to the junction of 
Panvel road it is known as the V. N. Purao marg. It crosses the Harbour 
railway line twice near Chunabhatti railway station and near Mankhurd 
railway station. The Thane creek bridge on this highway is a wonder in 
civil engineering. 

The following important roads either take oif from it or are crossed 
by it : (1) Tatya Tope marg (Eastern Express Highway), (2) Choitram 
Gidwani marg, (3) R. C. Chemburkar marg, (4) Gowandi station road, 
(5) Sion-Trombay road (section of V. N. Purao marg) and (6) Kolwada- 
Borla road. 


The following important objects are located on either side of this 
route : (1) Chembur Garden, (2) R. K. Film Studio, (3) Golf Club, 
(4) Deonar bus depot and (5) Mankhurd railway station. 

Kurla to Tulsi lake : This route can be divided into three sections, viz. 
(1) Powai road upto Saki Naka, (2) Saki-Vihar road upto the jimction of 
Aarey road and (3) Aarey the junction of Borivli-Mulund 

road. This route traverses ihrqri^rfjST'My^tjial belt of Andheri (East) and 

\^h^3j^te meets the Borivli-Mulund 


' take off from it or are crossed 
road, (3) Mathuradas Vasanji 
ir road), (5) Aarey road and 


Kurla (West). The first tw& 

Mithi river upto the Vihar^-^^ 
road at Tulsi lake. 

The following important roiitto , ^ 
by it : (1) S. G. Barve marg, i(2} 
road, (4) Vihar Lake road ‘ 

(6) Borivli-Mulund road. 

The following important'‘objects ar'enocated on either side of this 
route : (1) Powai lake, (2) I. j^SJ^maya Ashram, (4) Vihar lake, 

(5) Aarey Milk Colony, (6) Film City, (7) Dewar park and (8) Tulsi lake. 

Santacmz to Juhu : This road popularly known as the Juhu road, 
starts from the Swami Vivekanand road, runs towards the west upto Juhu 
Tara and thence towards the north upto the junction of the Vaikunthlal 
Mehta road. The total length of this road is 5.25 km. Juhu beach is 
located to the west of this road. 


Andheri Railway Station to Saki Naka : Formerly this road was known 
as the Andheri-Kurla road, now renamed as the Mathuradas Vasanji 
marg. It starts from Andheri station and runs towards the east upto 
Saki Naka for 6 km., where it meets the Powai road. The important 
roads which either take off from it or are crossed by it are given below: 

(1) Sahar road, (2) Old Nagardas road, (3) Suren road, (4) Western 
Express Highway, (5) Mahakali Caves road, (6) Chakala road, (7) Marol- 
Maroshi road and (8) Saki-Vihar road. 

The following important objects are located on either side of this 
road : (1) Gondvali Church, (2) Sangam Talkies, (3) I. I. T., (4) Powai 
lake and garden. 
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Andheri Station to Versova : This road is known as the Versova road. 
It starts from Swami Vivekanand road near Andheri railway station 
and runs towards the west upto the Versova village. The section from 
Andheri railway station to Sat Bungalow Park is named as Jai Prakash 
road. Total length of this road is about 5 8 km. 

The following important roads either take olf from it or are crossed 
by it ; (1) S. V. road, (2) Dadabhoy road, (3) Veera Desai road and 
(4) Church road. 

The following important places are located on either side of this 
road : (I) Navrang Cinema, (2) Bhawan’s College, (3) Dhake Colony, 
(4) Char Bungalow, (5) Sat Bungalow park, (6) Versova Church and 
(7) Versova beach. 

Goregaon Station to Vihar Lake : This road also known as the Aarey 
road, starts from Goregaon railway station and runs towards the east 
to meet the Saki-Vihar road at Vihar lake. The total length of this road 
is 9.25 km. It crosses the Westetfft'E^ress Highway near New Zealand 
hostel. The Mahakali Caver4pa4?^|l^J%iS;i,road at picnic spot of Aarey 
Colony, while the Marol-1^^baj|i^@d^«ets this road near Maroshi 
village. The following impc^inp^i^i^^are located on either side of 
this road : (1) Modern picnic spot, (3) Powai lake, 

(4) Chinmaya Ashram, (5) Maio^^4 w Vihar lake. 

Malad to Madh ;This roa4^t4''*:^<w^ the Swami Vivekanand road 
at Malad. It is divided into two (1) Malad-Marve road and 

(2) Marve-Madh road. The^brtner Vilns Rewards the west, while the 
latter towards the south. Thiooad has^a-flne view of the greeneries with 
some old monuments locatedrat sides. A long belt of Marve 

greeneries with coconuts and other swamp bushes and the beaches of 
Akasa, Erangal and Madh islands are alluring and picturesque. Marve 
beach and Madh island are picnic spots where many visitors from Bombay 
and the adjoining areas spend their holidays. 

It traverses through Malad (West), Marve and Madh for a total length 
of 13'4 km. 

The following important roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it ; (I) Swami Vivekanand road, (2) Versova-Dahisar road, (3) Liberty 
Garden road, and (4) Versova«Madh road. 

The following important places are located on either side of this route : 
(1) Orieni Church, (2) Kharodi village, (3) Malvani Church, (4) Marve 
village and beach, (5) Yogashram, (6) Erangal village and beach, (7) Madh 
island and fort. 

Borivli station to Manori: Starting from Borivli station, th's route 
runs in western direction upto Gorai and thence towards the south upto 
Manori. Further it crosses the Manori creek to meet the Malad-Marve 
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road near Anand village. It traverses through Borivli (West), Gorai and 
Manori island for a total length of about 14 km. It was proposed to 
construct a new aerodrome on Gorai island near this road.^ 

Kanheri Caves road: It starts from the Western Express Highway 
at Borivli (East) and runs in south-easterly direction upto Kanheri 
caves for a total length of 6-4 km. It traverses through National Park 
at Borivli and the thick forest near the caves. It crosses the Dahisar 
river near Gandhi Dham in National Park. 

Besides the above described major routes in Bombay, there are as many 
as 79 other important roads, the account of which is given in table No. 9. 

Bridges : There are as many as nine major bridges in Greater Bombay 
built in this century, the account of which is given in table No. 10. 

Besides the major bridges mentioned in table Nos. 8* and 10 there are 
many small bridges in Greater Bombay. An account of a few important 
among them is given in table No. 11. 

Bombay Road Development : It is proposed to connect 

the Eastern and Western Exj^&sj^;BighW 4 :^jby constructing various link 
roads in order to help efBci«i&4^i^gb^i^^e congestion in the suburbs 
of Bombay. After carrying Si#veys and studies. M/s. Wilbur 

Smith and Associates submit^^^f^^teport'|fl 1963 on Bombay Traffic and 
Tr ans portation Study and plan of Rs. 96 crores (1963 

estimates) consisting of a net\^o^,! i>f|ifreeways, expressways and major 
street improvements to provi(^^£^^ of the anticipated growth 

of traffic by the year 1981 ii^Boffibay'^Tws proposed to complete this 
plan in four stages of aboui,flvs5 ye ars As a special programme for 
implementing the recommenda^^fis’wF^ilbur Smith Report, the survey 
of Bombay city was taken up^h^i^S^S^ According to this programme 
Bombay island is proposed to be encircled by freeways and bisected by 
an expressway. 

The following statement shows the details as per the Wilbur Smith 
Plan :— 


Serial 

No. 

Name 


Cost (Rs. in lakhs) 

(in km.) 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Right of 
way 

Total 

1 

East Island Freeway 

14'34 

29,72 

3,16 

32,88 

2 

Gross Island Connector 

1-52 

4,80 

5 

4,85 

3 

Mahim Creek Connector 

2-96 

1,63 

6 

1,69 

4 

West Island Freeway 

. 16-61 

23,42 

70 

24,12 

5 

Western Expressway 

6-44 

1,35 

0 

1,35 

6 

Eastern Expressway 

4-02 

1,02 

0 


7 

Tardeo Expressway 

1 09 

17 

1,80 

1,9V 

8 

Central Island Expressway. 

12-38 

3,27 

2,47 

5,74 

9 

Sewri Island Expressway 

7-87 

2,61 

1,35 

4,16 

10 

Major Street Improvement 

. 119-68 

6,68 

11,46 

18,14 


Grand Total 

.. 186-91 

74,67 

21,25 

95,92 


1 This proposal has still not materialised. 

• Table No. 8 gives information of major bridges as m 1909. 
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The following 25 major routes were taken up under “ Major Route 
Improvement Programme ” of the Wilbur Smith Plan ; 

(1) Maulana Shaukat Ali road, (2) Kalbadevi road, (3) Princess street, 
(4) Carnac road, (5) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel road, (6) Hughes road, 
(7) Bellasis road, (8) Delisle road, (9) Victoria road, (10) King Edward 
road, (11) Tulsi Pipe road, (12) Elphinstone road, (13) Tilak road, 
(14) Cross Esplanade road, (15) Waudby road, (16) Lady Jehangir road 
extension, (17) Santacruz-Chembur link road, (18) Sion-Trombay road 
(Diversion), (19) Andheri-Ghatkopar link road, (20) Jogeshwari-Vikhroli 
link road, (21) Goregaon-Mulund link road, (22) Swami Vivekanand 
road, (23) Mahim Causeway, (24) Borivli-Mulund link road, and 
(25) Thane-Belapur road. 


of 25’6 km. were also 


The following six freeways of44*8 km. were included in the “ Freeway 
Programme ” of the Wilbur Smith Plan :— 

(1) East Island Freeway, (2) Cross Island connector, (3) Mahim Creek 
connector, (4) West Island |j^eS^fe^J^estem Express highway and 
(6) Eastern Express highw^^^^^^^!^?. 

Besides, the following tli 
included in the Plan :— 

(1) Tardeo Expressway, (2)f Bland Expressway, and (3) Sewri 

Expressway. 

According to the Wilbur &^^^im^^ife‘amme, the following works 
costing about Rs. 27 croresfe^^'^prb'po^j^to be taken up as 1st phase 
works, out of which Rs, 18 crores wer^ro be spent in IVth Five-Year 
Plan and an amount of Rs. ^crores vf^slproposed to be spilled over to 
Vth Five-Year Plan^ :— 



(1) East Island Freeway from Carnac Bunder to Reay Road junction, 

(2) West Island Freeway from Chaupati to Haji Ali (including 
Malabar Hill Tunnel), 

(3) Major street improvements including link roads— 

(a) Bandra-Dharavi link road, 

(b) Andheri-Ghatkopar link road, 

(c) Goregaon-Mulund link road, 

(d) Chembur-Mankhurd link road, 

(e) Engineering surveys. 


In addition to the above it had been decided to include Santacruz- 
Chembur link road and Jogeshwari-Vikhroli link road in the First Phase 
Programme which was to be taken in the IVth Five-Year Plan. 


^ Of the roads planned, only Bandra-Dharavi link is completed, the rest being under 
progress. 
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Name of the road 


Starting Point Ending Point 


Area through 
which it 
traverses 
5 


1 Cuffe Parade road (General Navy area 
J. Bhonsle marg). 


2 Babulnath road 


3 Wodehouse road 


4 Chhatrapati Shivaji 

Maharaj marg. 

5 Madame Cama road 


6 Jamshetji Tata road 


Junction of 
Dr. N.A. 
Purandare 
marg and 
Walkeshwar 
road. 


Col^dterp^d 


Madame Cama Backbay Re¬ 
read. clamation. 

Sitaram Patkar Babulnath 
marg. temple. 



Museum 

junction. 


Backbay 


Gateway of Museum to 

India. Gateway of 

India. 

Netaji Subhash Mayo road to 
‘‘O^tl (Nariman Mantralaya 


Madame Cama Churchgate Backbay 
road. Junction. 


7 Veer Nariman road 


Netaji Subhash Homiman 
road. Circle, 


Churchgate, 

Hutatma 

Chauk. 


8 Hajarimal Somani marg 


Junction of V, T. 

M, G. road and Junction. 
Mayo road. 


Azad Maidan 
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No. 9 


Greater Bombay— 1973-74 


Length 
(in feet) 
or metres 

Width 
(in feet) 

Bridges on it 

Roads which emanate 
from it or meet it 

Important 

junctions 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8,000 

60 

.... 

(1) Pandya road, 

(2) Wodehouse road 


1.600 

70 


(1) Babulnath cross 
road, 

(2) Chaupati road 

Nyayamurti 
Sitaram Patkar 
marg junction. 


3,000 

1,200 

3,800 

5,060 

3,680 


50 


60 and 80 


90 and 120 


(5) Cuffe Parade road. 

80 and 120 .... (1) Veer Nariman road, Churchgate 

(2) Maharshi Karve junction 
road, 

(3) Dinshaw Vacbcha 
road. 

80and 120 .... (1) NetajiSubhash (1) NetajiSubhash 

road, road junction. 

(2) Maharshi Karve (2) Churchgate 

road, junction. 

(3) Jamshetji Tata (3) Mayo road 

road, junction. 

(4) Mayo road, 

(5) Mahatma Gandhi 
road, 

(6) Dr. D. N. road. 

(1) Dr. D. N. road, 

(2) Mahapalika road, 

(3) M. G, road. 


iGtldfc-^radc road, 
Karve 

pjTSobpcrage road, 
(4) Kitndge road. 


Coopejfage road, (1) Cooperage 

i^,(2)-!Mayo T^d, (2) Mantralaya 

3jl^ j^ah gfihi Karve 

' <4)^S*^tji Tata road, 


1.000 


60 


V. T. Junction 
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Serial 

No. 


Name of the road 


1 2 


Starting point Ending point 
3 4 


9 Walchand Hirachand- 
marg. 


Nagar Chauk, Ballard road. 
V.T. 


10 Mint road 

11 Mahapalika marg 


Fort market G.P.O. 

Nagar Chauk Dhobi Talao 


12 


13 

14 

15 


Lokmanya Tilak marg 


1st Marino Lines street. 

Drainage Channel road 

Koshavrao Khade marg 
(Clerk road). 



Dhobi Talao 


Cleik road 


N.M. Joshi 
SPPf marg. 


P. De’Mellow 
road. 


16 

Dr. E. Moses road 

Worli Naka 

Gadge Maharaj 
Chauk. 

17 

Mori road 

Senapati 

Mahim 



Bapat marg. 

Causeway. 

18 

Yusuf Meherally road 

Mumbadevi 

P. De’Mcllow 



road. 

road. 

19 

Maulana Abdul Gafar- 

Dr. Annie 

Worli 


khan road. 

Besant road. 

village. 

20 

Fergusson road 

Worli Naka 

N. M. Joshi 
marg. 


TABLE 


Area through 
which it 
.traverses. 

5 


Nagar Chauk, 
G.P.O., 

Indira dock, 
Yellow gate. 

Ballard Pier 
Arad Maidan 
and Esplanade 
Court. 

Crawford 

market. 


Dhobi Talao 


Tulsiwadi & 
Mahalaxmi. 

Race Course 
and Cadge 
Maharaj 
Chauk. 

Race course. 


Mahim 

Mas j id 
station. 


Worli 

Scaface. 

Worli and 
Lower Parel. 
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No. 9— contd. 


Length 
(in feet) 

Width 
(in feet) 

Bridges 

Roads which emanate 
from it or meet it 

Important 

junctions 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


3,610 80 and 60 .... (1) Mint road. (1) G. P. O., 

(2) P. Do’Mellow road, (2) P. Do’Mellow 

(3) Shahid Bhagatsing road junction, 
road. 

(4) Nicol road. 

900 80 

2,240 100 .... (1) D. N. road, .. Nagar chauk 

(2) M. G. road. 

(3) Lokmanya Tilak 
road. 


4.400 

1,000 

2,960 

7.400 


100 

60 

80 

80 



I^JR^unan 


J/road, 
larshi Karve 


Mahalaxmi 


E. Moses road 


bridge. ^ 


Crawford 
market junction. 


Vasudeo 
Balwant chauk. 


Cadge Maharaj 
Chauk. 


7,440 

80 

Mahalaxmi 

bridge. 

* * * * 

(1) Cadge Maharaj 
Chauk., 

(2) WorUNaka. 

2,000 

60 

.... 

L. J. road 

L. J. road junction 

3,520 

60 

Masjid bridge 

(1) Abdul Rehman 
street, 

(2) Mohammad Ali 
road. 

Masjid junction 

9,200 

120 

.... 

(1) WorliroadNo. 10, 

(2) Dr. Aimie Besant 
road. 

Atre Chauk 

4,700 

40 


(1) Senapati Bapat 



marg., 

(2) N. M. Joshi marg. 
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Name of the road 

No. 

1 2 

Starting point 

3 

Ending point 

4 

Area through 
which it 
traverses 

5 

21 

Pandurang Budhkar marg 

Dr. A. Besant 

N. M. Joshi 

Worli. 


(Globe Mill Passage) 

road. 

marg. 


22 

N. C. Kelkar road 

S. K. Bole road 

Lady Jamshetji 

Dadar (West) 




road. 


23 

Bhawanishankar road .. 

S.K. Bole road 

Gokhale road 

Dadar 

24 

Tilak road 

N. C. Kelkar 

G. D. Ambekar 

Dadar and 



road. 

road. 

Wadala. 

25 

Samaldas Gandhi marg .. 

Maharshi 

Janjikar street 

Kalbadevi 


26 Maulana Azad road 


Karve road. 


and Girgaum. 


Strcet3i^^adge Maharaj Null bazar 
^SSjCra^Pfchauk. and Nagpada. 


' ' '' K 

27 Jehangir Boman Behram Maulana Azad Bombay- 

road. r Central and 

28 Patthe Bapurao street ^ardeo Kika street Tardeo, 

(Falkland road) nvra Golpitha. 

-1 ^ -I 


29 R. S. Nimbkar marg Falkland road Jehangir Kamathipura 

(Foras road) Boman Behram 

road. 

30 Dadasaheb Phalke road .. Dr. Ambedkar Kohinoor road Dadar 

road. 


31 Mirza Galib street 
(Clare road) 


Maulana Azad Byculla bridge Nagpada 
road. 
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No. 9 — contd. 


Length Width Bridges on it 
(in feet) (in feet) 


Roads which emanate 
from it or meet it 


ImpOTtant 

junctions 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

4,250 

80 




3,200 

60 

.... 

Ranade road 

Shivaji Park 

3,000 

60 

.... 

.... 


4,000 

60 

Tilak bridge 

Babasaheb 
Ambedkar road. 

Khodadad circle 

2,600 

60 

Princess street 
fly-over. 

(1) Jagannath Shankar- 
shct road, 

,^(2j'l^badevi road. 
'giW-SitS^'^allabhbhai 

.... 

8,900 

60 

•••• ^ 

Nagpada 


.... 

Shaukat 

fi^AK’road, 

jfehtogir Boman 
Behram road. 


junction. 


4,4(X) 90 Bellasis bridge 


6,400 60 &40 


i ■ i 



2,200 60 

3,200 50 

1,900 80 


ao Nair road, Bombay Central 
Azadroad, 

^’’.1 " (3) Foras.fbid. 

Falkland brM's|^(l) Dad^heb D. B. marg 

junction. 

(2) R. S. Nimbkar 
road, 

(3) Maulana Shaukat 
Ali road, 

(4) Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel road. 

.... (1) Falkland road, _ 

(2) J. B. Behram 
road. 

. • •. (1) Naigaum cross .... 

road. 

.... (1) J. B. Behram Byculla bridge 

road, junction. 

(2) Maulana Azad 
road, 

(3) Byculla bridge 
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TABLE 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the road 

Starting point 

Ending Point 

Area through 
which it 
traverses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

32 

Lakhamsey-Napoo 

road 

,. Kohinoor road 

Bhandarkar 

road. 

Matunga 
and Dadar. 

33 

Sitladevi Temple road 

Veer Savarkar 

Senapati Bapat 

Mahim 



marg. 

marg. 


34 

Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole 
road. 

N. C. Kelkar 
road. 

Veer Savarkar 
road. 

Prabhadevi 
and Dadar. 

35 

Prabhadevi new road 

Gokhale road 

Veer Savarkar 
road. 

Prabhadevi 


36 Sayani road 


37 Acharya Donde marg 



38 Bal Gangadhar Kher marg 


^ ‘1 Kemp’s Corner 

road. 


Hanging 

garden. 


39 Dattaram Lad road 

40 Road No. 19, Scheme 6 

of Sion. 

41 M. Palav marg 

(Currey road) 

42 J. Bhatankar marg 


Chinchpokli Reay road 

station. 

Sion road, Dharavi 

No. 26 A and B. 


Chinchpokli 
and Lalbaug. 
Dharavi 


N. M. Joshi Babasaheb Lower Pare!, 

marg. Ambedkar road. Lalbaug. 


Senapati Bapat Babasaheb Parel 
marg. Ambedkar road. 


43 Appasaheb Marathe marg New Prabhadevi Dr. Annie Prabhadevi 

road. Besant road. 
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Length 
(in feet) 

6 

Width 
(in feet) 

7 

Bridges on it 

8 

Roads which emanate 
from it or meet it 

9 

Important 

junctions 

10 

4,800 

60&70 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1,100 

60 


Lady Jamshetji 

Lady Jamshetji 




road. 

road junction. 

2,650 

60 

• • • • 

(1) Gokhale road 

Gokhale road 




(south), 

junction. 




(2) Gokhale road 





(north). 


2,400 

50 

• • • • 

Appasaheb 

• • . • 


80&60 


7,280 

60,40& 

30 

.... jjj 

2,900 

60 


2,290 

100 

Sion Hospital 
bridge. 

1,700 

60 

Currey Road 
Bridge. 

2,330 

60 

Elphinstone 

bridge. 

7,400 

80 

f . . . 


Marathe marg. 

'(l;)T|Senapatl Bapat (1) Senapati Bapat 

marg junction, 
road (2) Gokhale road 

marg. 

ji Babasaheb Pare! junction 

’ \ 'r-yAmbedkar road, 

Ambekar 

(3) 'nwcWsey Jivaraj 
road," 

Mandir Cowaiia Tank 

r A'i^ road junction. 

(2) Mount Pleasant 
road, 

(3) L. D. Ruparel 
road, 

(4) Gowalia Tank 
road. 


(1) Babasaheb 
Ambedkar road. 


Kala chauky 


extension. 

(1) Babasaheb Bharatmata 

Ambedkar road, junction. 

(1) Babasaheb Parel T. T. 

Ambedkar road. 

.... Century Bazar. 
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TABLE 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of the road 

2 

Starting point 

3 

Ending point 

4 

Area through 
which it 
traverses 

5 

44 

Thackersey JivraJ marg . 

. Jakarta Bunder 
road extention. 

Golanji Hill 
road. 

Sewri 

45 

Choitram Gidwani road . 

Ghatkopar- 
Mahul road. 

V. N. Purao 
marg. 

Chembur 

46 

Ghatkopar-Mahul road 

Rajawadi 7th 
road. 

Eastern Express 
highway. 

Ghatkopar 



MlTtjK Lai Bahadur 
Shastri marg. 


47 Mahatma Oandhi road 


V. N. Purao 
road. 


48 Dayanand Saraawati marg V. ChemouEH 

station. 


Kalina 


49 S. G. Barve marg 


50 Mahatma Gandhi road .Muhmd radway Rajendra 

statioa." " Prasad road, 


51 Nctaji Subhash road .. Mulund Rajendra 

station. Prasad road. 


Ghatkopar 

Chembur 

Chembur 
and Kurla. 

Mulund (W) 
Mulund (W) 


52 Rajendra Prasad road .. Netaji Subhash Lai Bahadur Mulund (W) 

road. Shastri marg. 


53 Devidayal marg ,. M. G. road Lai Bahadur Mulund (W) 

Shastri marg. 


54 Tumor road .. Bandra station Perry road Bandra 


55 Hill road .. S. V. road Mount Merry Bandra (W) 

road. 


56 Perry road 


.. Turner road 


Mahadeobhai Bandra (W) 
Desai road. 
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No. 9— contd. 


Length 
(in feet) 

Width 
(ia feel) 

n .. .. Roads which emanate 

Bridges on it , 

from It or meet it 

Important 

junctions 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

N.A. 

40 

.... Acharya Donde 

marg. 

.... 

5,280 

120 

.... 

.... 

3,600 

60&78 

(1) V. N. Purao 
road, 

(2) C. Gidwani 
road. 

Eastern Express 
highway junction. 


4,700 60 & 78 

2,360 80 

15,840 2S&45 



Eastern Express 
highway junction. 



^ Western Express Lai Bahadur Shastri 

j i i V ’ 


i V highway, 
/ZjvEal Bahadur 
, . ■‘■"Shfetri marg. 


marg junction. 


3,475 

60 

■ • si&SSii' Deyid^l road 

1»* 

Panchrasta 

3,140 

60 

.... Rajendra Prasad 

road. 


5,300 

60 

.... (1) Netaji Subhash 

road, 

(2) M. G. road. 

.... 

3,380 

60 

— 

.... 

4,000 

50&90 

.... Swami 

Vivekanand road. 

S. V. road 
junction. 

6,200 

40 

.... Waterfield road. 

S. V.road 
junction. 

2,600 

50 

•••• 



Since there is no bridge over Railway near Kurla station through vehicular 
traffic is not possible. 
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TABLE 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the road 

Starting point 

Ending point 

Area through 
which it 
traverses. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


57 Linking road .. S. V. road .. John road .. Bandra (W), 

Khar (W) and 
Santacruz (W) 



66 Dashrathlal Joshi marg .. Vile-Parle S. V. road .. Vile-Parle (W) 

station. 

67 Marol-Maroshi road .. Mathuradas Aarey colony Marol and 

Vasaiyi road. Maroshi. 

68 Nehru road .. Santacruz Military Santacruz (W) 

station. cantonment. 

69 Quarry road .. S. V. road .. Malad quarry Malad (E) 


70 Mahakali Caves road .. Mathuradas Mahakali caves Andheri (E) 

Vasanji road. 
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No. 9— contd. 


Length 
(in feet) 

Width 
(in feet) 

Bridges on it 

Roads which emanate 
from it or meet it 

Important 

junctions 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

7,600 

60 

• . . * 

(1) 30th Khar road, 

(2) 1st Khar road, 

(3) South Avenue 
road, 

(4) Juhu road. 

S. V. road 
junction. 

4,000 

30 

.... 

.... 

« • • • 

8,000 

30 


Perry road. 




12,210 70 .... (1) M. Vasanji road, Western Express 

(2) Western Express highway junction, 
highway, 

(3) M. G. road, 

(4) Chakalaroad. 


1,500 

60 

.... 

.... 

.... 

10,560 

<(0 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

7,920 

100 

« ■ « « 

Western Express’ 
highway. 

Western Express 
highway junction. 

9,570 

60 

• • » • 

Western Express 
highway. 

»» 

9,240 

40&60 

• • • • 

M.I.D.C. road. 

.... 
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Serial 

No. 


Name of the road 


Starting point 


EnJing point 


1 2 


3 4 


71 Motilal Nagar road .. S. V. road .. Motilal Nagar.. 

72 M. G. road (Goregaon) .. S. V. road - 

73 Malad Pushpa Park road Malad station Pushpa Park .. 


74 Eksar road .. Gorai road .. Eksar village 



75 M. G. road and Charkop S. V, road 
road. 


76 Akurli road 


Charkop 


77 M. G. road (Borivli) 

78 Kasturba road 


79 Mahatma Gandhi road 
and Ramkrishna 
Chemburkar marg. 


Express 

Western Express 
highway. 

Western Express 
highway. 

Burmahshell 

refineries. 


TABLE 

Area through 
which it 
traverses 
5 

Goregaon (W) 
Goregaon (W) 
Malad (E) 
Borivli (W) 
Kandivli (W) 

Kandivli (E) 

Borivli (E) 

Borivli (E) 

Ghatkopar 
and Chembur. 
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No. 9— concld. 


Length 
(in feet) 


Width 
(in feet) 


Bridges on it 


Roads which emanate 
from it or meet it 


important 

junctions 


6 


7 8 


9 


10 


3,960 

60 

N.A. 

60 

N.A. 

50 

N.A. 

40 

11,880 

80 

3,960 

60 

3,300 

60 

2,000 

40 

8 km. 







(3) 


etl Bunder 


Railway 
near 

and Chi 
railway station 


road, 
Mehta 


road, 

(4) Eastern Express 
highway, 

(5) Chembur- 
Govandi road 
(Acharya marg), 

(6) V. N. Purao 
marg, 

(7) S. G. Barve 
marg, 

(8) Choitram 
Gidwani marg, 

(9) F. C. I. road, 

(10) Vashi Village 
road, 

(11) Mahul Village 
road, 


(1) L. B. S. marg 
junction, 

(2) Shraddhanand 
road junction, 

(3) Jawahar road 
junction, 

(4) Express highway 
junction, 

(5) Chembur- 
Govandi road, 

(6) Chembur naka, 

(7) Choitram 
Gidwani road 
junction. 


VF 4362—45 
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TABLE 

Major Bridges in 


Serial 

No. 


Name of the Bridge 


Names of the roads on 
which (he bridge is 
constructed 


Names of the roads Area in which 
that bridge links located 


1 

Kemp*s Corner Fly Over . 

(Kemp’s Corner June- 

Dr. G. Deshmukh 

Cumbala Hill. 



tion) Dr. G. Deshmukh 

marg, N. S, Patkar 




marg and N. S. Patkar 

marg. 




marg. 



2 

Princess Street Fly Over . 

, Samaldas Gandhi marg 

Samaldas Gandhi 

Marine Drive 



£2 road, H Road, N. 

marg, £2 road, H 

and Kalba- 



Subhash road, M. 

road, N. Subhash 

devi. 



Karve road. 

road. 


3 

Andheri Over Bridge 

Over Western Railway 

Swami Vivekanand 

Andheri. 



tracks. 

road and Tell gaily. 


4 

Poisar Bridge 

Vivekanand 

Poisar. 


5 Oshivara Bridge 

6 Dahisar River Bridge 

7 Ghatkopar Bridge 

8 Govandi Bridge 


9 Thane Creek Bridge 



road and Akurli road. 




Bombay-Pune road 


Oshivara. 
Borivli East 

Ghatkopar 


V. N, Purao marg Deonar. 
(Northern area 
beyond Kurla-Man- 
khurd Rly.) and 
Deonar Slaughter 
House road. 

V. N. purao marg and Near Mankhurd 
Tbane-Belapur road* 


Recently a new R.C.C. railway over-bridge is constructed at the north of Ghatkopar railway station. 
It connects Lai Bahadur Shastri marg and Eastern Express highway. A bridge between Bhandup and 
Mulund railway stations is also constructed. It conn^ts Lai Bahadur Shastri marg and Eastern 
Express Highway. 
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No. 10 

Greater BoMRAy, 1973-74 


Structural aspects Cost of Year of Year of 

---construe- construe^ opening Remarks 

Type Length Height Width tion tion 

(in Ra.) 


Prestressed concrete 910' 
construction 


\V 49' I4.5Jakh8 1-10-64 14-4-65 

to 

13-4-65 


Prestressed concrete 2050' 

22'on 44' 

S3 lakhs 1-11.64 

construction 

R!y. 

to 


18' on 

2-11-67 


road 



N,A. 700' 


90' 66»53.205 1965 to 



Arch masonary 


(Not known being Railway 


Arch masonary 

Arch masonary 125' 


R.C.C, 


Huu mis. D.J 

over rails 




1972 

1971 

1973 


(a) Foundatians:-»- 18.17 

(0 2.5 metres dia, ints. 

well. 

(('0 105 metres dia 
Hoebstrasser type 
piles anchored to 
hard rock. 

(///) 1. 15 metres 
dia, Hoebstrasser 
type piles anchor¬ 
ed as rock. 

(b) Substructure— 

R.C.C. forked 

inclined piers for 
piers 7 to 30. 

(c) Superstructure— 
Precast prestressed 
concrete. 


33 13.4 5024crores 1971 

mts. mts. including 

approaches 


27 Jan. (1) 39 spans varying 

1972 from 36 metres 

to 53.4 metres* 

(2) High tidal level 

13.00 mts. 

(3) Maximum depth 
of water 17.7 
meters. 

(4) Maximum depth 
of foundation 19 
mts. below bed* 

(5) N avigational 
structure 901 mts. 
above high tide 
level. 


VF 4362—45a 
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TABLE No. 11 

Other Important Bridges in Greater Bombay, 1973-74 


Serial 

No. 


Ward Name of Bridge 


Location and description 


A Carnac bridge 


B Elphinstone bridge 


C Masjid bridge 


C Bellasis bridge 


D Falkland bridge 



This bridge is located at Lokmanya 
Tilak road (Carnac road). It goes 
east-west over the Central Railway 
tracks. The bridge is maintained by 
railway authorities. 

This bridge was constructed by the 
Railways in 1868, connecting Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel road and P. 
De'Mellow road. It was named after 
the late Governor of Bombay, 
.jMountstuart Elphinstone. 

- - ^ 

instructed by Railways in 1868, 
necting Yusuf Meherali road and 
le’Mellow road. It is named after 
keria Masjid. 


|is bridge connects Tardeo junction 
;h Dr. Dadasaheb Bhadkamkar 
■g. 

' Thi^ bridge connects Tardeo T. T. 

Bhadkamkar 


D Frere bridge 


D Kennedy bridge 


It connects Nana Chowk with Dr. 
Dadasaheb Bhadkamkar marg junc¬ 
tion, Maulana Shaukat Ali road. 

This bridge connects Nana Chowk 
with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel road 
and Mama Parmanand marg. 


D French bridge 


D Sandhurst Road bridge 


10 D Pedestrian foot over bridge 
at Charni road station. 


This bridge connects Sardar Vallabh¬ 
bhai Patel road with Nyayamurti 
Sitaram Patkar marg. 

This bridge connects Sardar Vallabh¬ 
bhai Patel road with Dr. N. A. 
Purandare marg. 

This bridge connects Charni Road 
with Dr. Bhalerao marg. 
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TABLE No. 11— contd. 


Serial 

No. 


Ward 


Name of Bridge 


Location and description 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


D Pedestrian foot-over bridge This bridge connects Dr. N. A. 
known as Patel bridge Purandare marg with Mathew road, 
near Birla Krida Kendra. 

E Garden bridge .. FromN. M. Joshi marg to Dr. Ambed- 

kar road. 

E Byculla bridge .. From Sir J. J. road to Seth Motishah 

lane. 


E Victoria Road over bridge Joining Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar road 

and Reay road. 


E Nesbit Road bridgaf^T^^gJ^^tafi^ir J. J. road to Mazagaon road 


E Nawab Tank bridgaeralHHfev road to Mazagaon Pakhadi 


F/Sl Elphinstone bridge ) Elphinstone road (Parel) to 



JJ^'iS^pati Bapat marg (junction with 
i { "BayJIpi road). 


F/S Currey road bridge^^^^ From'^urry Road to N. M. Joshi 

. ^ (above Central Railway’s 

^Tcffl-rey Road station). 


F/S Sane Guruji road bridge .. From Sane Guruji marg to N. M. Joshi 

marg (above Central Railway’s 
Chinchpokli station). 

F/N Tilak bridge .. Khodadad Circle to N. C. Kelkar 

road. This is a flat girder bridge 
passing over Central and Western 
railway lines. It forms a very impor¬ 
tant link joining south and west 
parts of Bombay with eastern area. 

F/N 100 ft. wide bridge over 
Central Railway lines 
starting from Sion road 
by the side of Lokmanya 
Tilak Memorial General 
Hospital. 
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Serial 

No. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


TABLE No. 11— contd. 


Ward Name of Brid ge 


Location and description 


F/N 78 feet wide vehicular traffic This bridge with approaches was 
bridge over Harbour completed in 1964. At present it 

Branch Railway lines leads to Raoli area. Central Govern- 

starting from Road No. ment Colony and Antop hill, 

16 and going to Raoli Wadala. 

Camp. 

F/N Sion Station bridge .. This bridge joins Sion with Agra road, 

Dharavi and Eastern Suburbs. 



G/S Lower Parel bridge 

G/S Curroy Road 
G/S Chinchpokli 

G/S Mahalaxmi 


Opposite Lower Parel Railway station 
between Senapati Bapat marg and 
Road. 

Currey Road Railway station 
N. M. Joshi marg. 

Chinchpokli Railway station 
joining with junction of N. M. Joshi 
marg and Sane Guruji marg. 

Mahalaxmi Railway station 
Dr. E. Moses road and 
circle. 


G/N Mahim Causeway^fS^^ ’^ '^fliis bridge is over the creek dividing 

the city and suburbs on west side. 


L C. S. T. road bridge ,, This bridge is between Lai Bahadur 

Shastri marg and Kurla Railway 
station over S. G. Barve marg 
(west). This bridge makes Old Agra 
road a continuous one to join Lai 
Bahadur Shastri marg which is the 
F trunk road. 


L Safed Pool (white bridge) This bridge connects Kurla and 

Andheri and serves the whole of the 
Industrial Complex along Kurla- 
Andheri road, Marol village, Chandi- 
vli and Saki Naka. 


M Eastern Express Highway 
bridge. 


This bridge is on Kurla-Mankhurd 
Railway track, near Chembur level 
crossing. It is steel framed structure 
constructed in 1961-62. 
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TABLE No. 11— concld. 


Ward Name of Bridge 


Location and description 


Bridge over the nalla at This bridge was widened and recons- 


Mahatma Gandhi road 
near cemetery adjoining 
sewage purification and 
pump-house, Ghatkopar. 


tructed in 1969-70. 


N Bridge over the waterpipe This bridge is near Municipal Water 
line, Lai Bahadur Shastri Department and Workshop, Ghat- 
marg (Agra road), Ghat- kopar. 
kopar. 


Ram Mandir road bri 
across Ram 
Goregaon. 

Marve road brid^HaS 


The length of this bridge is about 100 
l ,Jjeet and width 40 feet. 


, is constructed across a creek. 


R Charkop bridge at is on main Charkop road. 

(West). ^ If d . Present width is about 14 feet. This 

a masonry bridge, constructed 
^ring pre-Independence era. 

R Dahanukar waA ^dife on .iT j^ig^is on Poisar river. Present width is 
Mahatma Gandm^S^T^I^bout 36 feet. Pillars of masonry 
Kandivli (West)?{”'■1^^^uperstructure. 


R Bridge behind Fish market. This is about 12 feet wide. Pillars are 
Kandivli (West). of masonry. 

R Bridge on Swami Viveka- This is about 18 feet wide old masonry 
nand road across Dahisar bridge constructed during pre-Inde- 
river near Daulatnagar, pendence era. 

Borivli (East). 

R Portuguese bridge on Dahi- This is an old bridge of masonry for 
sar river, Dahisar (West). pedestrian traffic only. 

R Bridge at Gorai Creek, This is 13 feet wide constructed newly 
Borivli (West). on old site. 


R Bridge on Dahisar river. This is 14 feet wide bridge. Pillars are 
Borivli (East). of masonry and superstructure is 

R.C.C. slab. 
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The following statement indicates the works in progress with revised 
estimated cost, expenditure incurred in IVth Plan and spill over to Vth 
Five-Year Plan^:— 


Spill over works in the 
Vth Five-Year Plan 


Revised 
estimated 
cost 
(Rs. in 
crores) 


Expenditure Spill over 
incurred to Vth Plan 
in the (Rs. in 

IVth Plan crores) 

(Rs. in April 1974 to 
crores) March 1979 


(I) West Island Freeway including grade 
separated junction at Chaupati, Malabar 
Hill tunnel, reclamation and sea wall, etc. 
for portion between Chaupati to Haji Ali 

(II) Link roads:— 

(tr) Bandra-Dharavi 

(b) Santacruz-Chembur 

(c) Chembur-Mankhurd 

(d) Andheri-Ghatkopar 

(e) Jogeshwari-Vikhroli 
(/) Goregaon-Mulund 

(III) Engineering Surveys 


11.50 


1.28 


(tV) Sion-Mahim link road 


Grand Toti 


6.00 



(I) West Island Freeway :wall and reclamation of 
land along the shore fromIPetit Hallit'jF Haji Ali was started in IVth 
Five-Year Plan. Few hectares (jf land total of 48 hectares has been 
reclaimed so far. Nepean Sea t^^|Qv^^idge is also completed. 

(II) Link roads : The details of link roads according to the Wilbur 
Smith Plan are as under:— 


Link road 

Length in km. 

Cost 

JRs. in lakhs) 

(i) Goregaon-Mulund 

12.38 

175.00 

iii) Jogeshwari-Vikhroli 

10.43 

74.11 

{Hi) Andheri-Ghatkopar 

8.26 

144.00 

(/v) Santacruz-Chembur 

6.03 

56.37 

(v) Bandra-Dharavi 

2.54 

49.00 

(vi) Sion-Mahim 

2.58 

74.84 


Besides, there was a provision of Rs. 80 lakhs for other purposes 
during the IVth Five-Year Plan. 


(fl) Bandra-Dharavi link road: The work including the bridge across 
Mahim creek was completed and the road was opened for tralBc in 
January 1973. 


‘ Latest information not available. 
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(b) Santacruz-Chembur link road .* Stage I of 2466 metres from 
Western Express Highway to Agra Road. There will be one over bridge 
in this section near Kurla railway station. 

Stage 11 of 160 metres from Western Express Highway to C.S.T. Road. 
The work is in progress. 

(c) Chemhur-Mankhurd link road : The work of the road is in progress 
though it was expected to be completed by 1976. 

{d) Andheri-Ghatkopar link road : Stage I of 1.4 km. from Eastern 
Express Highway to Agra road. The work of 1 km. is completed. 

Stage II—From Western Express Highway to Agra road—The work is 


in progress. 

(e) Jogeshwari-Vikhroli link road : Stage I (1.4 km.) from Eastern 
Express Highway to Agra road, and Stage II from Western Express 
Highway to Agra road—The work is in progress. 

(/) Goregaon-Mulund link road ; Stage I (2 km.) from Eastern Express 
highway to Agra road—work is ut^p^ress. 

Stage II-A—Western Exm^W^^^^g^^o Film City—The work is 

Stage II-B-—National the vegetation in National 

Park it is decided to drop thiM^^Wj^^f 

Stage II-C—From Agra roS^r^^irei^al Park—This portion is also 
dtoppcd in view of the decisiorfi t^ ^^i|ltein forest in National Park. 

(III) Engineering Surveys : i41f;^8»a|e^^j'veys for the first phase work 

are completed. ^\ 

(IV) Sion-Mahim link 4? jkmAj/ The length of 0.67 km. 

from Dharavi to Bandra-Dh^vi linkT^d is completed. 

Provision of New Works in Vth ^RvefYdar Plan : The following new 
works were proposed to be taken up in Vth Five-Year Plan. The estimated 
cost and the Plan provisions during the Vth Five-Year Plan are indicated 
below;— 


(Rs. in crores) 


New works during Vth Five-Year Plan 

Estimated 

cost 

Provision 
in Vth Five- 
Year Plan 

(I) East Island Freeway including Carnac Bunder 
Flyover, Sewree Flyover and elevated portion 
between Wadi Bunder and Victoria bridge. 

15.30 

1,60 

(II) Sewree Expressway 

4.70 

1,00 

Total 

20.00 

2.60 


Bridges under the Bombay Road Development Plan ; The following 
major bridges are proposed to be constructed in the Bombay Road 
Development Plan:— 

(a) Railway over bridges : Across Central Railway (joining Eastern 
Express Highway and Agra Road)— 

(i) Santacruz-Chembur link road—north of Kurla station.* 


* Construction of this bridge is in progress. 
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(h) Andheri-Ghatkopar link road—north of Ghatkopar station. 

(Hi) Goregaon-Mulund link road—between Bhandup and Mulund 
station. 

Across Western Railway (joining Mahim and Dharavi)— 

(/) Sion-Mahim link road—north of Mahim station. 

(b) Bridges on roads : 

(/) Bandra-Dharavi link road—Mahim creek bridge. 

(ii) Nepean Sea over bridge—Nepean Sea road bridge over existing 
road for the facility of Malabar Hill tunnel and West Island 
Freeway. 

(c) Flyovers I Grade separated Junctions* (in numbers) : 

(0 East Island Freeway—1 to 11. 

(ii) West Island Freeway —12 to 21. 


near Sion Circle. 

Of the above mentioned bri^llni^^ed in the Bombay Road Deve¬ 
lopment Plan, some have be^Tp^pIetedabd are opened for traffic. 

Ip-*—'' ■■ i 

Reappraisal of Bombay '^Road Development Scheme : Due to 
a number of changes that hay^ taken.^a^e since the submission of the 
report by M/s. Wilbur Smith and Associates in 1963, such as, land use 
plan of Bombay, proposed New Bombay, proposed development of 
Bombay Metropolitan Region, proposed Bombay-Uran link, proposed 
Mass Rapid Transit System, etc., it became necessary to have 
a re-appraisal of the Bombay Road Development Plan and integrate it 
with the Plan for Mass Rapid Transit System proposed by Railway 
organization. 

The work of carrying fresh traffic studies of the Greater Bombay and 
the Bombay Metropolitan Region was entrusted by the Government to 
Central Road Research Institute, New Delhi. The targets for the Bombay 
Road Development programme are likely to be amended from time to 
time based upon the recommendations that may be made by the C.R.R.I., 
New Delhi in their final report after completion of the traffic study. 

Truck Terminal Project, Wadala ; In order to reduce the transport 
load and the traffic congestion in Bombay and particularly in the busy 

* Construction of these bridges is in progress. 


(Hi) Central Island Freeway— 

(zv) Eastern Express highwfS;;j^^l^37v 
(v) Western Express hig^^§*^^to..^^' 

(d) Underground Roadways^j^ 

(i) Malabar Hill tunnel. 

(ii) Subway on Central Islaljd^^xp^s^way 
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areas, the Bombay Metropolitan Regional Development Authority 
(BMRDA) has prepared a scheme to establish a truck terminal at Wadala. 
The BMRDA. has selected the premises near Wadala, popularly known 
as Wadala-Anik. The scheme for truck terminal at Wadala-Anik was 
sanctioned by the Government on 22nd April 1976. A open space of 
about 125 acres (excluding the area of entry roads) is reserved for this 
scheme. Though it is away from the business area it will be convenient 
to the truck owners and the booking agents whose offices will be 
shifted to the proposed truck terminal area as new markets will be nearer. 
The proposed area of the Truck Terminal is at the north-end of the 
Eastern corridor and will be easily connected to the East Island Tollway 
after its construction. As the proposed area of the Truck Terminal is 
located near the junction of the Eastern Express Highway and the Sion- 
Panvel road it can be easily joined to these roads. Nearly 75 per cent of 
the total truck transport is carried out by these two roads only. Besides, 


the trucks from the Western Express Highway can reach the terminal 
easily by the linking roads. ThejMCStSfip^ Corporation has decided to 
construct a new road fron^t^da^J^v-'Jl^hul-Ghatkopar road. After 
the construction of this road^^j^roidaTSLrea can be easily connected 
to South Bombay. 


To the north of the truck terflM 


is proposed to reserve an area 


of 100 acres for the constructi^i^W ^^rehouses and godowns. 
The proposed area of the t^^Kiterimihal js shown below:— 


Land -\t^ 

-■''■IS 

Proposed 
area (acres) 

Percentage to 
total proposed 
area 

(1) Plots reserved for truck companies 

47.18 

25.51 

(2) Combined space for parking trucks and internal roads 

80.63 

43.59 

(3) Space for Petrol pumps, garage and vehicle weighers .. 

9.82 

5.30 

(4) Area under architecturally controlled building blocks. 

16.35 

8.84 

(5) Organised greeneries 

, 31.00 

16.76 

Total .. 

184.98 

100.00 


The truck terminal will be beneficial to the truck transport owners 
also as most of the big markets in Bombay are located within the radius 
of about 10 km from the site. 


HARBOUR 

The port ol' Bombay has traditionally been known as the “ Gateway 
of India ” Located in the bay between the mainland on the east and the 
island of Bombay on the west, the port is endowed with one of the finest 
natural harbours. Bombay’s central position on the west coast of India, 
its advantageous position with respect to the Suez Canal and Europe 
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and its accessibility to a vast hinterland by three broadguage railways 
running north, east and south and a network of National and State 
highways, have made her the main distributing entrepot for the overseas 
trade from the western and central region of India. Bombay’s claim as the 
premier port of India is based on the fact that it is the leading oil port 
with over 50 per cent of the oil traffic of India, the leading general 
cargo port with about 38 per cent of the traffic, the leading port for 
import of food-grains with 35 per cent of the traffic, the leading port for 
overseas passenger traffic and the main base of the Indian Navy. 

The harbour proper, which excludes the open sea within port 
limits south of Colaba Point, extends over 18,000 hectares in area and 
provides secure and ample shelter for shipping throughout the year. The 
approaches to the harbour are well lighted with the unattended outer 
light vessel (Bombay floating light), visible from 15 km. The Prongs 
Lighthouse to its north is visible £cp^.J7 km. and the Kennery Light¬ 
house to the south is visible fromi^ji^*"T.he Port Trust pilot vessel is 
generally stationed at the entfaa|^;^^fth 5 %^bour. The entrance of the 
harbour, which is approached'fr{^;^^s^th-wcst between Prongs Reef 
off Colaba Point and the Thui|;:R^ lynng'|)ff the mainland to the south¬ 
east, is at a distance of about 19 km. in length, the harbottr 

runs south-west and north-easti bounded on the north by the 

Trombay Pir Pau area of the cij^^oy^|^g up the harbour to the docks, 
a distance of about 7 km. frd^';tiffi ;eHt^ife;e, the mainland, with the 
Karanja Hills in the foregrod^lies to the^ast,andthecity to the west, 
the width of the harbour narrowing down to about 6 km. Fmther up the 
harbour and to the north-east is."tl!i:Hutdbdr’s Island. About 4 km. to the 
north and running east-west lie Trombay and Pir Pau, which mark the 
northern extremity of the harbour. To the east of Pir Pau are the wide 
mouths of two large tidal creeks, the Thane creek and the Panvel creek. 

The port limits falling within the jurisdiction of the B.P.T. enclose 
a water area of approximately 180 sq. km. The southern and western 
port limits are delimited by a line starting from Malabar point on the 
western foreshore of the city and running southwards to the Bombay 
floating light (About 8 km. south-west of Prongs Reef Lighthouse) and 
thence in a south-easterly direction to Kennery (Khanderi) Island and 
the village of Navegaon on the mainland. The northern and eastern 
limits of the port are delimited by a line starting from the eastern tip of 
Trombay Island and running across Thane Creek, to the northern tip 
of Nhava Island and thence southwards along the coast line and across 
Dharamtar creek, terminating at Navegaon. 

The tidal variation in the harbour is mainly semi-diurnal with an appre¬ 
ciable diurnal element. The mean range of tides is 12 feet at springs. 
The normal maximum currents inside the harbour are about 2 to 3 
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knots, though the strongest currents which run between Elephanta and 
Butcher’s Island have a maximum velocity of 4 to 5 knots. The Arabian 
sea is subject to infrequent severe tropical revolving storms known 
as ‘ Cyclones which sometimes pass over Bombay in May/June 
and October/November. The last cyclonic storm which passed directly 
over Bombay was in 1948, when a wind speed of over 150 km/ 
Jiour was recorded in the Bombay suburbs. The main navigationaV 
harbour channel is, for the greater part, a natural deep water fareway. 
It has a depth of 9.9 m. at mean low water springs. The northern half 
of the channel has been deepened to 10 m. and the southern half has 
also been dredged. With a mean high water neep tide of 3.3 m. the 
channel is adequate to meet the requirements of the large number of 
cargo vessels;, passenger ships and deep drafted tankers visiting the port. 

Brief history of the Harbour^ : Although the port of Bombay, as we know 
it today, is a comparatively mockfiii^reation, its magnificent harbour 
which is the key-stone of held a pride of place for 

centuries. As early as the begib^iii&^ the century, though the trade 
of Bombay Islands, as the fi^c^^^i^heh-known, was inconsiderable, 
the natursJ advantage of themaritime base and a haven 
for shipping of the western se^b^tl'’^;^nndia were realised and there 
was considerable manoeuvring fofi ij:sifqccupation. In 1652 Surat Council 
of the East India Company, ^liaii^^he. geographical advantages of 
the port, urged its purchase fr^Tift Pc$pii;^ese. Their wish was gratified 
nine years later, when, und4j;J^ Marnaj^Treaty between Charles II 
of Great Britain and the Infafl(ff^t5^Tftra(4he of Portugal, the port and 
island of Bombay were transfeS^To’ thS k^ing of Great Britain. In this 
treaty the place was primarily described as a port and it was as a port 
that the place developed in the next two hundred years. 

In 1668 the port and island were transferred by a Royal Charter to 
the East India Company. The company immediately imdertook measures 
for the encouragement of trade, such as the construction of a Custom 
House, a warehouse and a mole capable of berthing small ships. The 
port had good anchorage and was then described as the fairest, largest 
and securest in western parts of India, where a large number of ships 
could safely take refuge throughout the year. It became the first Port of 
call for the company’s ships from Europe to Madras and Bengal. The 
18th century saw the development of a flourishing ship building industry 
at the port. The first dry dock, projected so far back as in 1686, actually 
came into being in 1750. By 1811, four more dry docks, the largest 
having a capacity of 286 ft. by 63 ft. with a depth of 23 ft. were added. 
In 1775 the shipping facilities were described as “ two marine gates with 

^ For a detailed history of the Harbour and Docks see Gazetteer of Bombc& 
City and Island, Vol. 1,1909, pp. 47-64. 
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a commodious wharf and cranes built out from each gate, besides a land¬ 
ing place for passengers daily ”, Extensive reclamations on the western 
foreshore of the harbour were commenced in 1858^. 

Up to 1813, the foreign trade of Bombay was a close preserve of the 
East India Company, but in that year the company’s commercial monopoly 
was ended by an Act of the British Parliament. This resulted in a great 
spurt in the trade of the port. By 1835, the foreign trade of the port was 
valued at seven million pounds sterling. 

The age of steam dated from about 1815. The first steamship to operate 
in Bombay waters was the Hugh Lindsay of 411 tons, which sailed on 
her maiden voyage to Suez on March 20th, 1830. By 1838 regular monthly 
communication between Bombay and England by the overland route 
via Suez and Alexandria was established, the period of the journey being 
43 to 46 days. By 1843 Bombay had been brought within 30 days of 
London and two years later a fortnightly mail service was introduced. 

The Table No. 12 shows thq;^SlEM.i^tics of average number of ships 
entered and cleared from thjc^^^!^ IJ 1 O 4 to 1841. 

The history of Bombajrfj^r?i^|^^^d»;'half of the 19th century is 
a remarkable record of prog^^^^pfl^^^^rection. Railway communica¬ 
tion with the interior was op^^pp’^^53. Seven cotton mills com¬ 
menced working between 1854 ai5^6Cl|,^eam coastal ferry services were 
inaugurated in 1866 and the o^eAia^eifif'^e Suez canal to traffic in 1869 
revolutionised the maritime ^a&iofJS^bay. Meanwhile, the lack of 
proper dock accommodatiotf|Wa7begifiSn^ to be felt severely. 

In the following is given Jj ^^rip tio n of'various docks ; 

Sassoon Dock: This is the oldest wet dock of Bombay situated at Colaba 
which was opened for traffic in 1875. Foimerly it was a small dock 
excavated out of solid rock and constructed by private enterprise. During 
1875 it had a water area of only 1.4 hectares. It is a tidal dock, with 
a quay length of 430 metres served by an entrance of 12.2 metres width 
and 6 metres depth on sill HWOST®. It is maintained at 1.82 metres 
below Chart Datum. The original gates of this dock have been removed 
and it is now used as fish landing dock. Now it has a water area of 
3^ acres and limited facilities for five ships of 1000 tons. Its quayage is 
1758 feet. 

Prince’s Dock : As the cargo and passenger vessels grew in size and 
draft, larger docks were needed, the Prince’s dock, with a water area of 
12.15 hectares capable of accommodating vessels of 6.4 metres draft 
was constructed in 1879 and opened for traffic on the 1st January 1880. 

' For details see account of Reclamation in Chapter 1, and for detailed history, see 
Ibid., pp. 64-70 (1909). 

“ HWOST—High Water Over Springs Tides, 
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1830 to 1841 .. .. 165 74,620 37 13,400 202 88,020 157 70,679 56 19,824 213 90,503 
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There are 10 berths with a berthage of 1580 metres inside the wet 
basin and 3 berths with a berthage of 213.5 metres along the outer wall. 
The jetty is located at one end of the harbour wall with a berthage of 
213 metres’ length. It is served by an entrance of 20.1 metres and is 
maintained at 4.7 metres. Its depth is about 9 metres on sill HWOST. 
Bottom of the dock is 1 metre below the sill. The dock was constructed 
with a murum and puddled clay coffer dam, the rubble masonry being 
quarried at Elephanta. Granite was obtained from South Wales and 
the sand from Panvel river. The Merewether dry dock admeasuring 
180 metres in length and 20 metres in width was added as part 
of this dock and opened in 1891. So rapid was the growth of Bombay’s 
trade in 1880’s that within 18 months of its opening, the Prince’s dock 
was found insufficient to meet the needs of shipping. Vessels can also 
enter or leave this dock for about three hours before HW to HW. This 
dock is connected by a communication passage, and has a single pair of 
Mitro gates. It is a semi-tid^ dodk. 

Victoria Dock : As the found insufficient to meet 

the needs of the shipping,with a water area of 10.12 
hectares and a capacity to vessels of 7.3 metres draft 

was constructed in 1885-88.'1^%% a length of 1725 metres in 13 
berths, served by an eatrancela^2^'.4G|metrcs width and is maintained 
at 5.2 metres. The depth of ddcfe iis 9.14 metres on sill HWOST. 

n rtf Artplf ic t frtnf Kp<1rtMj.itl&^IlK-''^iiekit; a cftrrtl-tlrlal rlrtf-P firt-nTlftf-tftH 


Bottom of dock is 3 feet below^lftLalll a semi-tidal dock, connected 
by a communication passagw^p has a jingle pair of Mitro gates. 

Indira Dock ; With the gro^J^^f'J^f^ing and advent of vessels of 
deeper draft, the Prince’s do^’-and ffiafVictoria dock were found in¬ 
adequate and accordingly, at the beginning of the present century, the 
Port Trust authorities decided to construct a new dock, the Alexandra 
dock’" of larger size, with deeper berths. The work of construction of 
the new dock, to the south of Victoria dock was started after the monsoon 
of 1904. It took ten years to complete and its cost amounted to about 
Rs. 9 crores. It was opened on the 21st March 1914, almost on the eve 
of the First World War, the first ship to enter the dock being S. S, Lhasa 
of 2185 GRTf. It had a water area of 20 hectares, 17 berths in the wet 
basin and 6 berths along the harbour wall including three ferry wharf 
berths. It was equipped with an entrance lock admeasuring 228 metres 
in length and 30 metres in width, and the dock was designed to accom¬ 
modate vessels drawing upto 9.14 metres of water in the wet basin. 
A second dry dock, called the Hughes Dry dock, admeasuring 304.8 
metres in length and 30 metres in width and divisible into two compart- 


* It was renamed as the Indira dock after Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India, in 1972. 

t GRT=Gross registered tonnage. 
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Net 

registered 

tonnage 


Net 

registered 

tonnage 


1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 


1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 


806 


879 

61,92,790 

316 

701 

56,00,751 

316 

00 

50,65,194 

288 

591 

50,52,688 

229 

643 

53,37,607 

238 

633 

53,42,185 

248 

593 

53,31.557 

286 

1512 

53,10,842 

270 

1542 

54,69,586 

214 


16,93,867 2222 77,00,059 

13,10,033 2195 75,02,823 

13,20,121 2017 69,20,872 

11,83,140 1971 62,48,334 

10,12,539 1820 60,65,227 

10,19,753 1881 63,57,360 

11,13,366 1881 64,55,551 

12,73,481 1879 66,05,038 

11,44,530 1782 64,55,372 

7,56,470 1756 62,26,056 
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meats, was also constructed as a part of Alexandra dock, running 
parallel to the entrance lock. 

The Ballard Pier, constructed at the same time as part of the Alexandra 
dock, was a southward extension of the west arm of the entrance lock 
and provided a 243.84 metres long berth for accommodating large 
passenger vessels, drawing upto 10,36 metres of water. 

Besides the above mentioned four docks, there are government docks 
situated on the west side on the Harbour. These docks have an area of 
about 4| acres, entrance width of 60 feet and the depth of 23 feet on the 
sill HWOST. These docks are available only for the Government vessels. 

Table Nos. 13, 14 and 15 show the number of vessels, which entered 
in the docks or were berthed at the harbour walls during the past few 
years. 


Vessels entered the 


THE Harbour Wall, 


entered 


berthed at 
Harbour wall Total vessels 


VF 4362—46 
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TABLE No. 14 


Number and Tonnage of Vessels entered the Port during 1973-74 

AND 1974-75 




1974-75 


1973-74 

Class of vessels 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

1 

2 

Gross Net 

3 4 

5 

Gross 

6 

Net 

7 

(a) Steam ships other than 
tankers: 

(1) Foreign— 

(0 above 3,500 GRT. 

977 

91,82,156 12,17,524 

986 

90,37,353 

52,59.050 

(ii) 3,500 GRT & less 

268 

4,74,216 2,38,753 

212 

3,85,450 

1,93,712 

(2) Coastal— 

(/) above 3,500 GRT. 

124 

11,40,438 6,88,343 

123 

9,94,153 

5,51,842 

07) 3,500 GRl & less 

544 

7,24,140 3,82,430 

645 

7,59,454 

3,95,033 

(i>) Tankers 

375 

75,75,032 47,62,144 

412 

79,84,790 

48,92,983 

(c) Colliers 

1 


3 

15,858 

8,801 


2,381 

19,77,667 

113,01,430 

W) Sailing vessels: 

(i) Foreign 


^^^^649 

138 


18,210 

(tV) Coastal 

11,13^ 

®a^^'^23,035 23,699 


5,35,618 

Total 

13,933 1 

iPl^0T3SFf9:|i|^,74,655 26,218 191,77,067 1,18,55,258 


Number of Vessels (exclusive of steamers), which entered 
the Dock or went ALONCi ^E jBARBey if^ Walls and their tonnage 


_^^ 73-74 

Docks No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 




Gross 

Net 


Gross 

Net 

Prince’s Dock 

364 

11,60,544 

6,21,820 

270 

10,20,217 

5,65,096 

Victoria Dock 

365 

10,59,789 

5,58,902 

478 

14,37,881 

7,65,819 

Indira Dock 

813 

74,54,314 

42,88,864 

764 

68,06,521 

39,79,927 

Prince’s Dock, Harbour 




1 

1,161 

481 

Wall (K.L.M. berths). 
Victoria Dock Harbour 

2 

1,776 

913 

8 

21,750 

11,172 

Wall (Nos. 14 & 15 berths). 
Indira Dock, Harbour 

212 

14,84,499 

7,55,557 

261 

19,78,151 

11,32,877 

Wall (Nos. 18,19,20,21, 
22 and 23 including Tank 
Steamers). 

Ballard Pier 

272 

21,30,104 

11,59,601 

263 

22,94,900 

13,24,569 

Butcher’s Island Berths 

366 

76,18,944 

45,08,397 

398 

77,64,678 

52,48,198 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Pir Pau Oil Pier 

30 

3,22,831 

1,89,294 

41 

4,79,563 

2,76,910 

Total .. 2,424 

2,1232,801 

120,83,258 

2,484 218,04,822 133,05,049 


Note .—Many of these vessels had entered a Dock or berthed alongside a Harbour 
wall more than once during their stay in port. 
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Capacity of the Port : The cargo handling capacity of the Bombay 
port is 16.45 million tonnes. Details regarding the cargo handling capacity 
of the docks, marine oil terminal including Pir Pau and bunders or open 
wharves are given in the following statement:— 


Dock 

1 

(1) Indira dock 

(2) Prince’s and Victoria docks 

(3) Marine oil terminal including Pir Pau 

(4) Bunders or open wharves 


Cargo handled 

Capacity in 
million 
tonnes 

2 

3 

General cargo 

4.55 

General cargo 

2.20 

.. Petroleum products 

9.00 

.. General cargo 

0.70 


Total .. 16.45 



Berths outside the docks : 

as shown in the following 


berths outside the docks are 

(Figures in Metres) 


(1) Ballard Pier 

(2) Ballard Pier extension 

(3) Ferry terminal 


9.14 
4.89 


13.56 244 

14.78 231.6 

9.19 340.17 


Length of 
quayage 

4 


Berth 


Depth 
below mean 
high water 
spring 
tides 


(Three berths 
along harbour 
wall of Prince’s 
dock and one 
berth offshore.) 


(4) Pir Pau Oil Pier .. 8.84 13.26 174 

(5) Marine Oil terminal. Butcher’s Island .. 10.97 15.39 (Three berths 

each for 198 
metres long 
tankers). 


Marine Oil Terminal ; One berth at Pir Pau Oil Pier at north end of 
harbour where tankers upto O. A. length of 560 feet with draft 27 feet handle 
white oil. Pipeline system handling 150-200 tons per hour connects the pier 
to refineries at Trombay and installations at Wadala and Sewri. Three 
berths in Indira dock are provided for handling non-dangerous petroleum 
including kerosene and black oils. Marine oil terminal at Butcher’s Island 
Vf 4362-^60 
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provides three berths for tankers upto 700 feet in length and is connected 
to oil refineries at Trombay by submarine pipelines. Tankers upto 800 feet 
in length, could be accommodated if adjacent berths are occupied by 
medium size tankers. Tonnage and draft restrictions at these three beiths 
are shown below:— 


Berths 

No. 1 Butcher’s Island 
No. 2 Butcher’s Island 
No. 3 Butcher’s Island 


Draft Tonnage 

38'—05" Displacement tonnage 70,000 

tonnes. 

36'—06" Displacement tonnage 48,000 

tonnes. 

38'—00" Displacement tonnage 70,000 

tonnes. 


Dry Docks : The Bombay Port Trust owns two major dry docks viz., 
the Hughes dry dock and the Merewether dry dock which are connected 
to the Indira dock and the Prin^:S^^ck, respectively. Besides, there are 
eleven other dry docks wihe port, the details of which 
are given in Table No. 


Dry DC 


Dry docks and their ownership, 


SAY Port 



Entrance 

width 


(in (in feet) 

E} 3 


Depth on 
sill at HWOST 
(in feet) 

4 
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The following table No. 17 shows the tonnage handled and vessels 
docked in the Merewether and the Hughes dry docks since 1965-66 to 


1974-75. 


TABLE No. 17 

Numbfr and Tonnage of Vessels docked in the Merewether 
AND Hughes dry docks 

Merewether Hughe.s 


Year 

Dry Dock 

Dry Dock 


Total 

No. 

Gross 

No. 

Gros.s 

No. 

Gross 


vessels 

tonnage 

vessels 

tonnage 

vessels 

tonnage 

1965-66 

... 53 

77,519 

61 

3,26,492 

114 

4,04,011 

1967-68 

70 

1,18,.304 

62 

3,44,665 

132 

4,62,969 

1970-71 

56 

1,02,586 

72 

4,00,253 

128 

5,02,839 

1972-73 

53 

1,04,342 

56 

3,19,184 

109 

4,23,526 

1973-74 

47 


_62 

4.45,706 

109 

5,35,236 

1974-75 

.. 



3,19,704 

116 

4,52,002 

1975-76 

5& 


Hrf 68 

5,04,001 

124 

5,86,991 

1980-81 

54^ 

^93,280lS 

3^50 

3,46,470 

104 

4,39,750 

1981-82 

48 i 

®.55,694^S 


1,83,838 

82 

2,39,532 

1982-83 

48 ' 


mn 

1,78,618 

79 

2,46,662 

1983-84 

60 


^ 39 

2,12,068 

99 

2,84,795 


' J ' f ^ Ti 

Dock Expan.sion Scheme : %tures of the Dock Expansion 

Scheme, which is a truncat^ the dock modernization scheme 

are as follows:— 

(/) The east arm of the InSfi^ dbfck bSin to be extended by 300 metres, 
so as to provide four new «*fatt¥^erths; 

(/7) The strip of land remaining between the extended arm of the 
Indira dock and the Victoria dock to be used for diverting rail and road 
communications and other underground services intercepted by the 
extension; 

(Hi) The excavated material from the extended arm to be used for 
filling up a part of the Camac basin and for reclamation of the area east 
of it; 

(iv) The ferry traffic to be transferred from its existing location at the 
Indira Dock Harbour Wall to the Prince’s Dock Harbour Wall (KLM 
berths); 

(v) The existing ferry berths to be dredged to provide cargo berth of 
medium depth (7 "93 metres); 

(v/) Five modern transit sheds to be constructed in the Indira dock. 

(v/;) A dredger berth constructed of concrete blocks realised from the 
temporary coffer-dam and two barge berths of similar construction to be 
provided at the northern end of the reclamation [referred in item 
(Hi) above]; and 
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(viii) Two inside berths at Prince’s dock to be converted into ship 
repair berths. 

The scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 15.23 crores and will result in 
an addition of 1.5 to 2.0 million tons dry cargo handling capacity 
annually at this port. The four new berths in the extended basin of Indira 
dock were completed in 1969. A new ferry wharf of the Prince’s dock 
was put into commission immediately after the monsoon of 1969. 

Ballard Pier extension : Along with the Dock Expansion Scheme, the 
Port Trust also undertook a scheme of extending the Ballard Pier south¬ 
wards by 231.6 metres so as to provide a second passenger berth of the 
Mole station, equipped with a spacious, modem passenger terminal 
building, the existing Ballard Pier building being reconstructed and con¬ 
verted into a cargo handling shed capable of handling passengers when 
required. Consequent on the closure of the Suez Canal after the Israel- 
Arab hostilities in 1967, the grow^xompetition of the air-lines and the 
exodus of people of Indian ^rrgiiti^omi,the East African countries, it was 
apprehended that the oveii^.TO|^A^t-,^afBc of the Bombay Port, 
which had already been deciihip^wt^i^ years, was not likely to revive 
in the foreseable future. It decided that the new terminal 

building on the extended berw^Sjtfif felc redesigned on a modest scale 
as a passenger-c«/M-cargo handltog ifajbility, the existing building being 
reconstructed and converted intt^ a, ffijiffledged cargo handling shed. The 
revised scheme for the ext|i^fflOH ‘ of "ifaJlard Pier is in progress. The 
estimated cost of the schema js-Rs. 6’50%^res. 

Equipment; There are 55 ^d raut ^ ^ v operated movable cranes of 
1^ to 6 tons capacity in the Prmcl*s abet/Besides, there are ten capstans 
of 11 ton capacity for warping vessels at the entrance of the Prince’s dock 
and oil pipelines are connected at six berths and at Harbour wall of the 
Prince’s dock for bunkering. The Victoria dock has 60 hydraulic mova¬ 
ble cranes, four 11 ton capstans and oil connections to nine berths. 
The Indira dock has 90 electric cranes. It has also fourteen 11 ton and 
ten 2^ ton capstans. All berths of the Indira dock have oil pipeline 
connections. 

Storage ; There are six sheds (with an area of 75,300 sq. metres) and 
four warehouses (6,800 sq. metres) at the Prince’s dock. The Victoria 
dock has 6 sheds (33,100 sq. metres) while, the Indira dock has 16 sheds 
(1,35,600 sq. metres) and three warehouses (37,800 sq. metres). In addition 
there is a large four-storeyed warehouse at Indira dock for cargo awaiting 
clearance with stacking area of 17,500 sq. metres. 

In addition there are a few warehouses outside the dock ha\ing an area 
of 54,000 sq. metres. All multi-storeyed sheds and warehouses have either 
hydraulically or electrically operated hoists. 
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Plan Expenditure on Port: The following statement shows the plan 
provision, actual expenditure and percentage of actual expenditure to 
plan provision on Bombay Port during various five-year plans:— 

(Rs. in crores) 
Percentage of 

Plan Plan Actual actual expendi- 

provision expenditure ture to plan 

provision 

1 2 3 4 


1. First Five- Year Plan— 

(1951-52 to 1955-56) .. .. 22.82 10.92 47.9 

2. Second Five-Year Plan — 

(1956-57 to 1960-61) .. .. 25.18 5.22 20.7 

3. Third Five-Year Plan — 

(1961-62 to 1965-66) .. 25.53 12.94 50.7 

Annual Plans— 

4. 1966-67 .. .. 13.11 4.69 35.8 



5. 1967-68 

6. 1968-69 

7. Fourth Five-Year Plan (19( 

Mid-term appraisal (1969- 
Year-wise break-up— 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

8. Fifth Five-Year Plan, 

Original (1974-79) 


5.60 

9.01 

16.96 


4.69 

3.48 

2.29 

2.42 

4.08 



54.5 

95.0 


Bunders : In addition to docks mentioned above, there are along the 
harbour front, what are known as, bunders or open basins with jetties 
serving sailing vessels. These cover an area of 55.44 hectares and provide 
an aggregate quayage of 12,500 metres. These bunders are: (1) the Jam- 
shetji, (2) tlie Apollo, (3) the Carnac-Mody, (4) the Malet, (5) the Kassara, 
(6) the Lakdi, (7) the Coal, (8) the New Tank, (9) the Brick, (10) the Hay, 
(11) the Haji, (12) the Sewri, (13) the Chaupati, (14) the Worli and 
(15) the Mahim. Under the Customs Act, 1963, the bunders or jetties are 
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notified for the landing and shipping of certain types of commodities. 
Broadly speaking, building material and fuel oil are handled at the 
bunders in the north; sand, chunam, bamboos, timber and fire wood at 
Lakdi bunder; tiles at New Tank bunder; bricks and clay at Brick bunder 
and coal at Coal bunder. Non-dangerous fuel oils such as diesel oil, kero¬ 
sene and lubricating oils are shipped from Kassara and Sewri bunders 
and petrol from Sewri Petrol Wharf. Hay and grass are discharged at 
New Tank bunder. The extensive timber ponds at Sewri, covering an 
area of over 24.28 hectares, form an important feature of the bunders. 

Frere basin, to the north of Prince’s dock, since its development in 
1949-50 for lighterage traffic, has become an important adjunct to the 
docks. 

Lighthouses ; Lighthouses in general are beacons of light to guide 
the marine for indicating the coastline, approaches of harbour, marking 
major shoals and rocky areas. 

The lack of proper guidan 5 e-{^^^l^|ling^pntering the harbour had been 
a matter of complaint for a record of the Portuguese 

having created any distincn^'^di^^^itits and for about a century 
after the advent of the landmarks for shipping for 

finding the entrance of the a few tombs at Colaba and 

a house on Mazgaon hill knowiliai^ Mai k House which was kept regularly 
white-washed so as to be visil;iWi<^ shying*. A lighthouse was erected 
on Old Women’s island (CcJji'M^n lS%«!6,iral mound, probably on the 
ruins of an old PortuguesfiJ *watfch*t6wef,^n 1768-71 and the lighting 
apparatus was improved inagain in 1844. The Colaba 
Lighthouse, as it later came tcT^ikno^l was the first major lighthouse 
in British India and the only one of its kind till 1844 when the Madras 
Lighthouse was completed. In 1842, the Outer Floating Lightship 
“ Colaba, ” specially built to mark the fairway to the entrance of the 
harbour, was placed in position and in the next year, the “ Shenon ”, 
which was originally built as a war brig in 1832, and converted into 
a Light vessel, took up station as the Inner Light vessel near Sunk Rock 
(The object of guarding the Sunk rock is now served by the unattended 
lighthouse constructed on the rock in 1884). In 1852, a beacon was cons¬ 
tructed on Kennery Island, this was demolished almost immediately 
afterwards as, due to its similarity to the Colaba Lighthouse, or from 
inadequate publicity being given to its construction, it was reported to 
have caused the wreck of two vessels. In 1856, a lighthouse or more 
correctly a beacon, was constructed on Dolphin Rock. The Kennery 
(Khanderi) Island Lighthouse was constructed in 1867. The construction 
of Kennery lighthouse has achieved its purpose as the frequency of 
ship Wrecks at the entrance of the harbour was considerably reduced 

* The Port of Bombay—A Brief History, Publication of Bombay Port Trust, p. 21. 
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thereafter. The Colaba Lighthouse which had become obsolete, was 
later replaced by a new and taller lighthouse, constructed more to the 
seaward, on south-west Prong. The Prongs Lighthouse as it is called, 
was constructed by the Government at its own cost during the period 
1870-75.1 

The foundation for the lighthouses depends upon their location. 
Some lighthouses are located on islands formed of hard rock while there 
are lighthouses which are constructed near the shore, the foundation of 
which depends upon the soil conditions. There are five lighthouses 
and two beacons within the jurisdiction of the Bombay Port. They are 
as follows;— 

Lighthouse or Beacon Position 

(1) Kennery Lighthouse .. 42.1' N 72° 48.8' E. 

(2) Prongs Lighthouse .. 18° 52.7' N 72°48.0' E. 

(3) Bombay Floating Lighthouse .. 18 ° 49.51' N 72 ° 44.5' E. 

(4) Sunk Rock Lighthouse^ 53.4' N 72° 50.0' E. 

(5) Dolphin Lighthouse^^^^^^,54.8'N 72°50.2'E. 

(6) Tucker Beacon .0' N 72° 52.5' E. 

(7) Butcher Beacon_ ° 5 6.8'N 72° 54.3' E._ 

Of the ab(5ve mentioned beacons the first two are the 

major and manned lighthouseav^jJdj others are unmanned lighthouses. 

Explosions in the Port: 05 p;;:ilieilSth ^pril 1944 the Bombay Port 
experienced a major disas^'frpnL.,t^’e^losions in an ammunition 
ship berthed at No. 1, Vicui naTdQgk.^T he unlucky ship was the S.S. 
Fort Stikine, which carried 1,2W f'Qfti^bf'h igh explosives and ammunition 
together with a cargo of cottoif^3^ 'flSSsit sheds, warehouses and other 
structures in Prince’s and Victoria docks were set ablaze and razed to 
the ground, and port equipment including cranes, hydraulic gear, water 
mains, rail tracks, etc., were reduced to twisted and tortured heaps of steel 
and rubble. An area of 100 acres adjacent to the Victoria and Prince’s 
docks was gutted; fragments of blazing steel weighing upto 100 tons 
travelled laterally at incredible velocities, spreading death and destruc¬ 
tion in their paths. The actual seat of the explosions revealed two huge 
craters and hundreds of feet of shattered quay wall. The loss in human 
life was appalling. The explosion took a toll of 231 lives, apart from 
injuring about 476 others. 

Another explosion occurred on the 28th June 1972 at the harbour 
wall of the Indira dock. It occurred on the M. V. Torsos, a Libarian 
tanker resulting in 30 persons being killed and 21 being injured. Most 
of the dead and the injured were employees of M/s. Mazagon Dock Ltd., 
and of the Bombay Dock Labour Board. 


' For detailed history see Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. 1,1909, pp, 57-64. 
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Employment in Bombay Port: The Port is one of the largest emplo¬ 
yers in Bombay, having on its pay roll 30,895 employees of various 
categories. Following statement shows the number of persons engaged 
in Bombay Port in 1975-76:— 


1. 

Class I and n 

472 

2. 

Class III (other than wharf crane drivers) 

. 11,378 

3. 

Class IV (other than piece rated shore workers) 

. 12,580 

4. 

Wharf crane drivers 

577 

5. 

Piece rated shore workers— 



(r) Category ‘ A ’ 

. 4,702 


(«) Category ' B ’ 

1,186 


Grand Total . 

. 30,895 



The table No. 19 shows the total cargo handled at docks and bunders 
of Bombay Port. 

Passengers’ Traffic (Overseas and coasting communications): The 
overseas comm u nication from the Bombay Port is carried with the ports 
in Europe, Red Sea, Australia, East Asian countries. East Africa, South 
Africa, Persian Gulf, America and Jeddah, Karachi and Colombo while 
the coasting communication is done with the ports on West Coast, 
Saurashtra, Cutch and East Coast of India. Table No. 20 shows the 
overseas and coasting routes with their inward and outward 
passenger traffic during 1970-71 and 1974-75. 











Cargo Handled at Docks and Bunders during 1969-70 to 1974-75 
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U 




1974-75 .. 52,06,142 86,55,131 1,38,61,273 18,56,836 20,10,229 38,67,065 70,61,978 1,06,65,360 1,77,27,338 



Number of Passengers arrived and departed from Bombay Port exclusive of Passengers carried by 

Harbour Ferries and Sailing Vessels 
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communications 



Australia (Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne). 




Far East (including Sii^- 17 77 .. 804 17 881 100 724 207 551 307 1,275 

pore, Bangkok, Hong Kong 
and Japan). 
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Total Overseas .. 10,864 5,231 43,081 39,484 53,925 44,715 6,987 6,566 44,687 52,649 51,674 59,165 



TABLE No. 20— contd. 
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Formerly the coastal passengers’ traffic was done by the Chougule 
Steamships, Bombay. It had stopped its passenger carrying business 
after the shipwreck of Rohini at Malvan Port in 1972. Afterwards the 
Government of India gave a right of sailing passengers’ vessels on Konkan 
coast to Mogul Lines in 1973. It sails ships from Bombay to Panjim 
via Jaigad, Musakaji/Jaitapur, Vijaydurg and Deogad except in monsoon. 


The following statement shows the passenger traffic on the Bombay- 
Paujim route:— 


Year 

No. of passengers 
travelled 

Earnings 

(Rs.) 

November 1973 to March 1974 

.. 1,57,712 

36.40,299 

1974-75 

.. 1,89,868 

65,94,113 

1975-76 

.. 1,70,892 

61,46,501 

1980-81 

.. 2,37,831 

N.A. 

1981-82 

.. 2,73,123 

N.A. 

1982-83 . --x 

2,35,087 

N.A. 


SHIPPING CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD. 

The Shipping Corporation of In*SS^s formed on 2nd October 1961, 
by the amalgamation of theftw3*"^lblic sector shipping companies, viz. 
the Eastern Shipping Corporation'l.td., and the Western Shipping 
Corporation Ltd. The Shippiijg^Gorpbration started with 19 ships with 
1.39 lakhs GRT, which wasl.B^4e i^ predominantly of cargo liners. 
Since then, it has greatly e^nded tfid^versified its fleet in keeping 
with the country’s requirements and thqfchanging pattern of India’s 
international trade, and tod'^(15th July 1984) it owns a fleet of 143 
vessels of 30.25 lakhs comprising 73 dry cargo 

vessels, 23 bulk carriers, 10 combination carriers, 2 colliers, 6 passenger- 
CHW-cargo vessels, 2 timber carriers and 2 others. Besides, 19 vessels 
with a 8.66 lakhs GRT capacity have also been ordered from shipyards 
in India and abroad. The Corporation has prepared a plan for further 
expansion of the fleet by 316 vessels from Hindustan Shipyard. 

The Jayanti Shipping Co. was amalgamated with the Corporation on 
1st January 1973 with its 16 ships with a total GRT of 2.93 lakhs 
(4.321akhs DWT). Further the Mogul Lines Ltd. was also amalgamated 
with the Shipping Corporation in August 1984 with its 21 ships of 4.03 
lakhs GRT. With the merger of Mogul Lines Ltd., the Shipping Corpo¬ 
ration consisted a fleet of 168 ships with a total GRT of 35.41 lakhs. 

The Corporation operates cargo services on all the major cargo liner 
routes in which the sea borne trade of India moves, viz., USA, USSR, 
Europe, Africa, Japan and Australia. Besides the services of its own, the 
Corporation also manages the vessels of Government of India, plying 
between India Mainland-Andaman Nicobar and Laccadive Islands, 
*DWT=Dead Weighted Tonnage (Penny Weight) 
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as also the dredger fleet operating on the Indian coast, and acts as agent 
for some of the public sector organisations and foreign shipping lines. 

The Corporation is the largest shipping company in India and over 
47 per cent of the total Indian merchant fleet is under its management. 
Operating a network of worldwide shipping services, it has helped con¬ 
siderably in promoting the exports of the country and in earning valuable 
foreign exchange. 

The table No. 21 shows the details of various Indian shipping compa¬ 
nies located in Bombay. 

TABLE No. 21 


Shipping Companies located in Bombay (as on 1st January 1977)* 


Total No. of ships owned and GRT 


Name of Shipping Company 


Coastal 


Overseas 


Number 
.gf ships 


( 1 ) Shipping Corporation of 

Bombay. 

(2) Scindia Steam Navigation 
Ltd., Bombay. 

(3) Great Eastern Shipping Co! 
Bombay. 

(4) Mogul Lines Ltd., Bombay 

(5) Dempo Steamships, Bombay 

(6) Chougule Steamships, Boml^|i^ 

(7) Damodar Bulk-Carriers, , 

(8) Seven Seas Transportation, Bombay 

(9) Surendra Overseas Ltd., Bomba;^^ 

(10) South-East Asia Shipping 
pany, Bombay. 

(11) Pent Ocean Steamships, Bombay 

(12) Tolani Shipping, Bombay 

(13) Mackinnon Mackenzie, Bombay 

(14) Malabar Steamships .. 

(15) Thakur Shipping Company 

(16) Varun Shipping Company 

(17) Indoceanic Shipping 

(18) Africana Company 

(19) Western Star Lines Private Ltd. 

(20) Hind Shipping Company 

(21) Allana Sons Private Ltd. 

(22) Bombay Marine Engineering Private 
Ltd. 

(23) Sudarshan Liner Ltd., Bombay .. 

(24) John F. Fidele and Company 

(25) Mangala Bulk Carriers, Bombay .. 

(26) Maini Shipping Company, Bombay 



Tonnage 

(GRT) 


Number 
of ships 


1,60,795 115 

9,900 46 


11,066 19 


67,418 

10,525 


22,995 

7,659 

15,748 

10,336 

5,993 

12,808 

5,663 

2,348 

2,216 


999 

402 

3,944 


11 

7 

4 

5 
4 

6 
3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Tonnage 

(GRT) 


23,61,746 

5,77,495 

4,28,038 

1,47,787 

1,32,225 

1,20,292 

1,29,323 

84,290 

50,902 

24,931 

22,973 

11,296 

23,560 

10,132 

12,678 

5,682 

2,359 

2,359 

1,765 


* Details of various shipping companies located in Bombay as on 30th September 
1984 are given at the end of this chapter. (Source: Directorate of Shipping, Bombay.) 
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Minor ports* 

There are four minor ports within the jurisdiction of the Greater 
Bombay municipal limits viz., Versova, Bandra, Manori and Trombay 
which mainly facilitate the transportation of goods by country crafts, 
and small boats. Cargo is loaded and unloaded by lorries, lighters, 
barges or by head loads. These minor ports lack berthing facilities 
and the existing one admit only of small tonnage. These ports are, 
however, well connected to the hinterland by roads and railways. 
Following is the brief description of these ports. 

Versova : This port is located on the shore of Malad creek on 
Arabian sea roughly 16 km. north of Bombay harbour. It is located on 
19°.08'20'N. latitude and 72°.48' 12" E. longitude. A custom house 
is provided at this port. Two ramps are also provided on either sides 
of the creek for ferry boats. A good black-topped road (i.e. Jai-Prakash 
road) starts from Andheri railway station and terminates at this port. 
Draft available at this port is 3 j^tees in the creek and 2 metres at the 
landing places of padavas. 

The navigational aids age light exhibited on a flag 

mast near the custom oflacej^tht^iWafl^^sland, (b) a flag stalf near the 
custom office, (c) an unlighte^|^|®^>Patch buoy located at the entrance 
of the creek and (d) rock markjinF^&^oles near the creek. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the passeiigw i and the cargo handled at this 
port during 1970-71, 1972-73^^-?A^5-76 and 1977-78:— 


Year 

Passeng^ 

Cargo handled (in tonnes) 

Embarked 


Import 

Export 

Total 

1970-71 

N.A. 

nX ■ 


3,233 

36 

3,269 

1972-73 

N.A. 


4,064 

4 

4,068 

1974-75 

3,19,696 

3,23,178 

6,42,874 

778 

15 

793 

1975-76 

. 2,56,311 

2,55,520 

5,11,831 

350 

13 

363 

1977-78 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

229 

2 

231 


Bandra : It is located on 19°.03'20' N. latitude and 72°.49' 34' E. 
longitude just north of the Bombay Island harbour. There is a port office 
and a custom office at the ferry wharf on this port. A good black-topped 
road connects this port with the Bandra station. 

Two metres drafts are located at l/5th mile ofl" shore of the port. 
Among the navigational aid mention may be made of Ureshi Beacon 
Light located at Khar Danda near the port, and two rock marking 
poles one each at Khar Danda and Chimbai. The following statement 
shows the passenger traffic at this port during 1974-75 and 1975-76:— 


Year 


Passenger traffic 


Embarked 

Disembarked 

Total 

1974-75 

5,323 

4,400 

9,723 

1975-76 

5,555 

5,529 

11,084 


* Source .—Chief Ports OfiBcer, Maharashtra State, Bombay. 
VF 4362—47 
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Manori : This port is located at the mouth of the Manori creek near 
the Manori village about 6 ■ 5 km. west of the Malad railway station. 
There is a port olBce and a custom office at this port. Bus service 
facility is available upto Malad railway station. There are four jetties 
attached to this port, belonging to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Draft of one metre on the bar at the entrance and 3 metres in the 
creek are available at this port. 

There is a rock marking pole at the Manori village. Passenger traffic 
from this port in 1974-75 and 1975-76 is given below:— 

Passenger traffic 

Year . -- 

Embarked Disembarked Total 

1974- 75 .. 1,28,000 1,21,500 2,57,500 

1975- 76 .. 1,32,600 1,50,200 2,82,800 


Trombay : This is also an important minor port located to the north 



of the Bombay Port. The 
Mankhurd. There are 
a Catwalk jetty at this 
at the landing place. 

The following statement 
1969-70, 1970-71, 1972-73, 

Year 


1969- 70 

1970- 71 
1972-73 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 
1977-79 




station for this port is 
with approach roads and 
is available at this port 

handled from this port in 
76 and 1977-79:— 

Cargo handled 
irT" 

8,069 
22,941 
17,589 
9,303 
12,708 
11,800 


9,283 

23,054 

17,606 

9,303 

12,708 

11,800 


FERRY SERVICES 

The ferry wharf off Prince’s Dock harbour wall is popularly known 
as “ Bhaucha Dhakka ” from where nearly half a million coastal passen¬ 
gers are carried annually. New wharf was constructed in 1972. Besides 
the ferry services to Konkan, west and east coast of India, many local 
ferry services (launch services) are operated frequently from Bhaucha 
Dhakka to Uran, Alibag and Elephanta. The details of three importan 
ferry services viz., the Versova-Madh ferry service, the Marve-Manor 
ferry service and the Gorai creek ferry service are given below: 

Versova-Madh Ferry Service: This ferry service is managed by 
M/s. Versova Machhimar Sahakari Sangh Ltd. since 1963. Before 1963 the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation was managing the same. There are two 
motor launches with a load carrying capacity of 4.86 tons and 3.48 
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tons, resp«‘-ctively. The number of persons travelled per day is about 1000, 
while the quantity of goods carried per day is about 10 tons. 

Marve-Manori Ferry Service : The Manor! Machhimar Vividh Karya- 
kari Sahakari Society Ltd. is operating its man-driven ferry boats between 
Marve and Manori. The number of persons travelled per day is 1,500 
approximately. 

Gorai Creek Ferry Service : The Bombay Municipal Corporation has 
given a contract to a private ferry service for operating ferries in the 
Gorai Creek. 


Bombay Harbour Launch Services ; The Bombay harbour launch 
services operated from Bhaucha Dhakka on the outside harbour wall 
of the Prince’s dock are managed by the “ Port Organization ” of the 
Maharashtra Government. In 1976 about twelve launches were operating 
on Mora-Bombay route with 22 schedules from Mora and 22 schedules 
from Bombay, and about eleven launches were operating on Rewas- 


Mandwa-Dharamtar-Bhal rout^ 
Bombay- Rewas-Mandwa-D^^i 
Mandwa-Dharamtar-Bhal 
to May. 

The following statement s 
Bombay harbour launch servS 



T^ere were 14 schedules on the 
^route. The services for Rewas- 
■*".easonal i.e. from September 

tics of passenger traffic of the 
74-75 to 1982-83:— 


Year 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 


Passenger Traffic 


Disembarked 


Total 



6,32,120 

11,76,949 

6.41 ;o52 

5,60,981 

12.02,003 

Ijifi4)74 

1,21,757 

2,37,831 


1,38,554 

2,73,123 

1,14,867 

1,20,219 

2,35,086 


PUBLIC TRANSPORT 


STATE TRANSPORT 


After the World War I, the automobile vehicle was introduced as 
a principal mode of road transport. Its importance in the field of 
passenger transport grew rapidly during and after the World War II. 
Consequently a number of private passenger transport services came 
into existence. However, the keen competition among them resulted in 
the duplication of services and disregard of rules for the safety of 
passengers and speed limit. Profit maximisation being the sole object, 
attention to the passengers in respect of convenience and amenities was 
hardly given. Moreover, relations between employees and employer were 
always strained and uncordial. 

The state of affairs which was incompatible with the very notion of 
a Welfare State, could not be allowed to continue. To set the matters 
VF 4362—47a 
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right, Government decided to nationalize passenger transport in the 
State in August 1947 and, initially the services were started departmentally 
in June 1948, the administration of which was subsequently handed over 
to a statutory corporation in December 1949 under the provisions of 
the Road Transport Corporation Act (XXXII of 1948). Since then, the 
corporation has been reconstituted under the Road Transport Corporation 
Act LXIV of 1950. 

At present (1985) the whole State is divided into twenty-seven viable 
units called divisions. The transport services from Bombay are provided 
by the Palghar Division. The Divisional Controller, Palghar Division, 
Parel, controls the activities of State Transport in Bombay. 

Operation of any transport service in Greater Bombay district does not 
come within the purview of the Corporation as these are run by the 
Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay. Two depots and two bus 
stations are situated at Bombay Central and Parel, respectively. The 
Bombay bus station and Bomjj)a^’-^pot originally came under the 
erstwhile Bombay Divisioiy"5^Li>^^(|^^^tfrs of which was situated 
at Tardeo. The headquarters of the divisioMwas shifted to Thane in 1957 
and the division was renamed a^Thane Division. 

Stations : A modern bus s&tibn h^^^n provided at Bombay Central 
on the ground floor of the Ceittral )Efec2^building. The bus station occu¬ 
pies the ground floor and a pap or first floor covering an area of 
about 16,500 sq. ft. Six loading plalf^jns are provided to this station 
which are connected with |fc^;;-waiting'^!l. In addition, reservation 
rooms, a parcel ofiice and a canteen have also been provided. A dormitory 
is provided on the first floor. -W^Jhfr^owing traffic originating from 
Bombay and the subsequent inciyise in the number of services, an 
additional depot was started in November 1972 at the Modern Mills 
Compound at Parel. It has also a spacious waiting hall, a room, and 
a reservation room. Besides the above two depots, Chembur depot was 
started in December 1984 with a fleet of 17 vehicles. Besides these stations 
eight pick-up stands are provided at Byculla, Lalbaug, Dadar, King’s 
Circle (Sion), Kurla, Maitri Park—Chembur, Ghatkopar and Borivli. 

The light and heavy repairs are carried out at the Divisional Workshop 
which is situpted at Tardeo. This workshop was started in January 1950. 
In addition, the Kurla workshop was started in 1962. After the operation 
of every 24,000 km. the vehicles are routed to the Divisional Workshop 
for preventive maintenance. Regular daily and weekly servicing and 
the 8,000 kilometres docking for maintenance is carried out at depot 
workshop, situated at Bombay Central. 

Operations : Operations were started in the erstwhile Bombay Division 
from 1st April 1950 on 39 routes with the route distance of 1859 km. 
As on 31st December 1984, Bombay Central depot had 81 vehicles, while 
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the Parel depot had 69 vehicles. The number of routes operated by these 
two depots as on 31st December 1984 was 35 and 29, respectively. Four 
luxury buses are included in Ihe vehicles attached to Bombay Central 
depot. There were in all 39 routes emanating from the Bombay Central 
and Parel depots to various places within and outside the State, with 
a total of 13,598 route kilometres and carrying on an average 6,500 
passengers per day in 1976-77. As on 31st October 1976 the Bombay 
Central depot had on an average 195 departures per day. Out of these 
32 departures were on the routes attached to the Bombay depot, 152 
departures on routes operated by other divisions and 11 departures on 
routes operated by other States. 

There were ten inter-State routes starting from Bombay Central depot 
as on 31st October 1976 as shown below :— 

(1) Bombay-Panaji, (6) Bombay-Bangalore, 

(2) Bombay-Madgaon, Bombay-Karwar, 

(3) Bombay-Belgaum, ,^»"^,*/^j;^.mbay-Uijain, 

(4) Bombay-Indore, j^|i ^^^-Surat, and 

(5) Bombay-Mangalore^^^l^^^dM>a'y-Baroda. 

The Modern Mills depot, had^ departures per day during 

October 197(5. Out of these, oQ^outes operated by the depot 

and 36 were on routes operate 1|33|! Other divisions. There were on an 
average, about 4,400 passeng^^^^e^g per day from Modern Mills 
depot during October 1976., 

Details of the routes cm^ ^hg; Yrbfflj garel depot and the Bombay 
depot are given below (as on 3TSf■ Octubhr 1976)*:— 




rTTTttsi -an-3_ 



Sena) n . 

Route 

No. 

(1) (2) 

*1 

Route 
distance 
(in km) 

(3) 

No. of 
single 
trips 
operated 
(4) 

Average No. 
of persons 
travelled 
per day 
(5) 

1 

Modern Mills (Parel) Depot- 
Parel-Jambhori 

- 

368.2 

1 

58 

2 

Parel-Sonsal 


360.6 

1 

71 

3 

Parel-Amliet 


163.5 

1 

118 

4 

Parel-Jambhulni 


371.1 

1 

154 

5 

Parel-Pusesawali 


337.6 

1 

84 

6 

Parel-Saikole 


250.0 

1 

151 

7 

Parel-Shiroda 


555,8 

1 

64 

8 

Parel-Palghar 


145.0 

1 

134 

9 

Parel-Tarkarli 


515.4 

1 

68 

10 

Parel-Vengurla 


512.4 

1 

63 

11 

Parel-Pali 


145.3 

1 

88 

12 

Parel-Dodamarg 


545.4 

1 

58 


• The details of the routes emanating from Bombay and Parel depots as in December 
1984 is given at the end of this chapter. 
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Serial 

No. 

( 1 ) 


Route 

( 2 ) 


Route 
distance 
(in km) 

(3) 


No. of 
single trips 
operated 
per day 
(4) 


Average No. 
of persons 
travelled 
per day 
(5) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


Bombay Depot — 

Bombay-Tndore 

Bombay-Indore (Luxury) 
Bombay-Kelshi 
Bombay-Khopi 
Bombay-Hcdavi 
Bombay-Makhajan 
Bombay-Guhagar 
Bombay-Belgaum 
Bombay-Ambet 
Bombay-Pall 
Bom bay-Sadaahivgad 
Bombay-Panaji (Luxury) 
Bombay-Panaji (Ordinarj^-^ 
Bombay-Kalawali 
Bombay>Kase 
Bombay-Jaitapur 
Bombay-Sagave 
Bombay-Palghar 
Bombay-Talasari 
Bombay-Ganeshpuri 
Bombay-Shlrdi 
Bombay-Borivli 
Bombay-Bhiwandi 
Bombay-Madgaon 
Bombay-Nandvi 
Bombay-Panchgani (Luxury) 
Bombay-Mahableshwar (Luxury) 


Vt 


607.7 

1 

146 Alter¬ 
nate day 

607.5 

1 

37 

331.3 

'1 

109 

257.7 

1 

109 

349.5 

1 

84 

.307.9 

1 

140 

323.3 

1 

103 

523.2 

1 

103 

179.3 

1 

76 

138.9 

1 

85 

701.6 

1 

46 

^590.7 

2 

52 

i(!p90.7 

1 

55 

^^4.7 

1 

80 

^^23.2 

1 

49 

gff440.3 

1 

72 

5^485.6 

1 

61 

if 147.9 

2 

250 

\ 151.7 
^82.0 

1 

no 

2 

220 

■^1^9.5 

I 

60 

SjJbO.O 

1 

110 

ir 52.0 

7 

409 

Ct 639.7 
^ 162.3 

1 

65 

1 

141 

253.3 

1 

34 

256.7 

1 

30 


Goods Transport ; Goods transport services were started in Bombay 
with the aid of trucks received under the Canadian Aid Programme in 
1953, as regular scheduled services to all the parts of the State. These 
were gradually discontinued and the trucks were utilized mainly for the 
work of the Greater Bombay Municipal Corporation, the Bombay Port 
Trust and the Police Department during emergencies. 

With the ageing of the trucks and the consequent difficulty in replace¬ 
ment of parts the goods transport services were discontinued from March 
1968. 


Now the goods transport is done by the routine passenger buses. 
During 1970-71 on an average 500 parcels were booked. In addition to 
this on an average 300 newspaper parcels are also sent to various places. 
There are three booking and delivery oflSces situated in the city located at 
Bombay Central, Chinchbunder and Mandvi. The number of parcels 
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booked and delivered and the revenue earned during 1974-75 and 1975-76 
are given in the following statement 


Year 




1974-75 

1975-76 

Booking and delivery offices 

No. of 

Revenue 

No. of 

Revenue 



Parcels 

earned 

Parcels 

earned 




in Rs. 


in Rs. 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Parcels booked — 






1. Chinchbunder 


.. 21,147 

1,20,844 

17,857 

1,50,819 

2. Mandvi 


.. 37,239 

1,78,024 

28,508 

2,46,563 

3. Bombay Central 


45,108 

2,52,468 

49,944 

3,50,758 


Total 

.. 1.03,494 

5,51,336 

96,309 

7,48,140 

Parcels delivered— 






1. Chinchbunder 


143 

3,133 

1,261 

10,240 

2. Mandvi 


498 

7,927 

315 

7,358 

3. Bombay Central 


81,664 

33,300 

1.19,451 


Tot^^ 


92,724 

34,876 

1,37,049 


BOMBAY ELECTRii'SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT 
UNDERTAKING' (B.E.S.&T.) 

itualisation, etc. in Bombay neces- 
em means of transport. The 


The growth of population, trj 
sitated the well established an^‘, 
old means of transport su&^as shigriths^ rekales, palkhis, chhakadas, 
tongas (victorias) etc. which were incompatible with requirements for 
speedy transport in the bustlii^ ^.^ombay were outdated. 



Trams: The Bombay tramway was originally projected in 1864. 
However, the scheme did not materialise for some time. In October 1870, 
the proposal for the horse-tramway was revived by M/s. Stearns, Hobart 
and Co. The scheme was accepted and on 6th March 1873 sanction was 
given to a contract with M/s. Steams and Kittredge, with the agreement 
of twenty-one years from the 12th March 1873. The company established 
Bombay Tramway Company Limited in 1873 for operating trams in the 
city. Government also passed an Act, the Tramways Act I of 1874.* 
The agreement was renewed by the Municipality in 1894. The adminis¬ 
trative offices of the company and the principal stables were at Colaba, 
and another large stable was maintained at Byculla opposite the Victoria 
Gardens. The same company started functioning with 200 horses and 
20 omnibuses. This concern was taken over by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Co. Ltd. in 1905. The B.E.S. & T. Co. Ltd. had 
purchased the assets of the Bombay Tramways and Company Ltd. 
valued at Rs. 98.5 lakhs. 


*S. N. Pendse. BEST UpakramacM Katha. 
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The first tramways from Colaba to Pydhuni via Crawford market, 
and V. T. to Pydhuni via Kalabadevi were opened for traflSc on 9th May 
1874. During the subsequent period tramway routes were laid from 
Colaba to King’s Circle. In the beginning the company had to attract 
the people to travel by tram cars. If reduced the fare which was three 
annas in 1874 to an anna in 1899. Electrically operated tram-cars first 
started running on 7th May 1907 on the Colaba to Crawford market 
route. The Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Company Ltd. also 
undertook the work of supplying electricity in Bombay. During 1920 the 
company introduced two-storeyed tram-cars in Bombay and tram became 
a very popular means of transport in Bombay. Besides, it was the cheapest 
means of transport. However, its speed was limited, not exceeding 8 km. 
(5 miles) an hour. After the World War II the industrialization increased 
very rapidly and people expiected speedy means of transport such as cars, 
buses, railway trains, etc. and slow moving tram-cars became outdated in 
the epoch of speedy means of Hence, the company had to 

abolish tram services in ran from V.T. to Dadar on 31st 

March 1964. Many persong‘'§rie^^^ihaJ'^itne. Really, it was a vehicle 
of poor people. From the begmipg^ttfcBombay Tramways Company 
Ltd, was famous for its puncttiMl^ac^p^, minimum charges of fares 
and efficiency. i , 

' ^ 'i '' K ' 

Buses : After World War I,-4^9gi|j ^4a.f trams seemed very scanty to 
fulfil the travelling needs of Htho^cire^^-i passenger traffic. Therefore, 
the Bombay Electric Supply ^^4l%,aihWays |ifompany Ltd. introduced bus 
transport during 1926. Thenrll^bus fan on 15th July 1926. Like tram- 
cars, people also accepted this ri5ib^veli«?sHvhole heartedly. In the begin¬ 
ning bus fares differed from two annas to six annas according to the 
distance. Half fares for children below 12 years were introduced in 1928. 
During 1926 there were only 24 buses owned by the company and about 
six lakhs of passengers took advantage of travelling through these buses 
during the same year; while during 1927 the number of buses and passen¬ 
gers rose to 49 and 38 lakhs, respectively. The double decker buses were 
introduced in 1937. The year 1939 is an important year in the life history 
of the B.E.S. & T. bus service. Due to rationing of petrol and car-tyres 
during the War period, many car owners used to travel by these buses 
and hence passenger traffic increased tremendously during the period. 


In accordance with the deed of concession granted to the B.E.S.&T. 
Co. Ltd., the Municipal Corporation exercised on 7th August 1947, its 
option to acquire the assets of the company in respect of tramways and 
electric supply section and by mutual agreement the operation of the 
bus services within the municipal limits of Bombay. 

The trolley bus service was introduced in June 1962 and was suspended 
in March 1971. Before Independence the jurisdiction of the B.E.S.&T. 
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Co. Ltd. was limited to Bombay island only. After Independence it was 
extended to Greater Bombay areas. The B.E.S. & T. Undertaking had 
taken all strings in its hands during August 1947, after which many 
difficulties had given challenges to it, such as, growth of industrialization, 
torrents of refugees in Bombay, increase in the number of offices in 
south Bombay and the employees in them, etc. This undertaking accepted 
many of these challenges and faced them successfully. 

The Bandra Bus company was running its fleet in a few of the Bombay 
suburban areas adjoining Bandra. The Regional Transport Authority 
ordered this concern to ply its fleets on all the main roads of Bombay’s 
suburbs. As this concern refused, the Regional Transport Authority 
requested the B.E.S. & T. Undertaking to ply its fleet in the suburban 
areas of Bombay and the latter accepted this new challenge on the 1st 
October 1949. 

During August 1947 this undertaking owned only 157 buses. This 
number rose to 582 in 1957. puidi^T!|74-75 the undertaking had owned 
a fleet of 1,530 buses. During‘i9j45’)^afe^ daily receipt was Rs. 11,000 
which rose to Rs. 41,000 i^ year 1974-75 the average 

daily receipts of the undertal^^^^pScirtif^ to Rs. 6,96,862. The average 
number of persons lravelled^^^da|^:i;^s about one lakh in 1957 
which rose to 30 lakhs in 19/^-^^ , 

The number of buses rose to 2j325 iti(jl084. During 1983-84, the average 
daily receipts of the undertaljjkj^amduMi^^to Rs. 20,07,731. The average 
number of persons travelled per day was ^,^9,139 in the year. 

During 1967 the Undertaking Introduced’*‘All Standy Bus” service with 
a good intention of accommodating rao^a travellers. But the passengers 
of Bombay objected this new vehicle and this bus service was suspended 
in 1970. The articulated bus service was introduced in 1967. This double 
decker bus with separate engine became very popular among the passen¬ 
gers. About 100 passengers or more can travel at a time by this new 
bus. The trolley bus service was introduced in 1962 with the intention 
to run these buses on the tramways. This new experiment also failed and 
the Undertaking had to abolish the trolley bus service during 1971. 

Few private companies were also running their vehicles in the eastern 
and the northern suburbs of the city. The Regional Transport Authority 
suspended their business according to the Court decision of 1959 and 
since February 1959 the B.E.S.&T. Undertaking is the sole authority 
which plys buses in Greater Bombay. 

There are 16 bus depots of B.E.S. &T. Undertaking in Bombay. They 
are located at (1) Colaba, (2) Bombay Central, (3) Santacruz, (4) Kurla, 
(5) Tardeo, (6) Wadala, (7) Worli, (8) Poisar, (9) Marol, (10) Deonar, 
(11) Vikhroli, (12) Goregaon, (13) Backbay, (14) Dharavi, (15) Bandra 
and (16) Ghatkopar, 
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The railway employees were on strike from 8th May 1974 to 27th 
May 1974. This affected the suburban services of the Western and Central 
railways, leaving the B.E.S. & T. Undertaking to provide the mass trans¬ 
port. The role played by the B.E.S. & T. Undertaking during the railway 
strike came in for praise from all quarters. 

The following statement shows the operational statistics of the 
B.E.S. & T. buses during 1973-74 and 1983-84 :— 


Particulars 



1973-74* 

1983-84t 

(1) Fleet owned 

1478 

2,325 

(2) Effective fleet 

1419 

2,279 

(3) Average effective fleet .. 

1384 

2,289 

(4) Average No. of buses in service 

1257 

2,070 

(5) Fleet utilization (average for year) 

90.82% 

90.43% 

(Col. 4: Col. 3). 



(6) (a) Effective kra. (aggregate) 

9,91,95,048 

15,77,32,060 

(b) Daily average (km.) 

b, 2,74,019 

4,30,962 

(c) Vehicle utilization (km. 

a 218.0 

208.2 


(7) (a) Passengers carried .. 

(d) Daily average of passenge^ffi 
(^) (a) Earnings (in Rs.* 

(b) Daily average (in Rs.) ^ 

(c) Per vehicle in service (in Ks.)f I 

(d) Per seat km. (in Paise) 

(e) Per km. (in Paise) 

(/) Per passenger (in Paise) 

(e) Cost per km. (in Paise) 


1,06,65,29,827 

29,46,215 

18,80,45,197 

5,19,462 

413.26 

2.60 

189.57 

17.63 

224.98 


1,33,67,82,907 

36,52,412 

73,48,29,661 

20,07,731 

969.92 

6.13 

465.87 

54.97 

609.27 


♦Average of 362 days (No operation^d|J^ee]5^^s due to bandhs). 
t No. of routes operated was 197. 


The following statement shows the tickets sold in 1979-80;— 


lenomination 


Sale of Fare 

Tickets 


During the 
whole year 

Average 
per month 

Average 
per day 

Percentage 

10 

6,98,87,360 

58,23,947 

1,90,949 

4.60 

20 

63,99,90 290 

5,33,32,524 

17,48,607 

42.11 

25 

40,15,98,179 

3,34,66,515 

10,97,263 

26.43 

30 

4.26,79,768 

35,56,647 

1,16,611 

2.81 

40 

18,28,66,755 

1,52,47,480 

4,99,917 

12 04 

50 

7,09,46,408 

59,12,201 

1,93,843 

4.67 

60 

5,64,05,455 

47,00,455 

1,54,113 

3.71 

80 

3.24,07,775 

27,00,648 

88,546 

2.13 

lOo 

1,75,98,174 

14,66,514 

48,083 

1.16 

120 

49,91,492 

4,15,958 

13,638 

0.33 

140 

2,07,009 

17,251 

5,66 

0.01 

Total .. 

1,51,96,81,665 

12,66,40,140 

41,52,136 

100.00 
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Engineering : The B.E.S.iiT. Undertaking has its own engineering 
branch of transportation, which is responsible for maintenance, repairs 
and overhauling of the passenger bus fleet and internal transport vehicles. 

The first engineering workshop was established in 1886 at Colaba to 
repair the trams. This workshop was shifted to King's Way at Dadar in 
June 1915. 

During 1926 a bus-workshop was opened at Colaba. As this workshop 
proved to be inadequate to repair the buses, a new workshop was attached 
to the tram-workshop at Dadar. During 1964 when the tram service was 
abolished, the tram-workshops were converted into bus-workshops. 

Bub routes : There were as many as 141 BEST bus routes^ in Bombay 
city, suburbs and extended suburbs, in 1976. Details regarding the bus 
routes are given in Table No. 22. 


TABLE No. 22 

BEST Routes Af3gSiaOTH October 1976 

--- 



No. of round trips 
per day including 
extras operating 
00 routes 


Scheduled Operated 


Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
(iodudiog 
extras 


operating 
on routes) 


1 

2 

1 Colaba Bus Station 

1 Ltd. C'olaba Bus Station 

^^^ahim Boa Station 

218 

91 

216 

91 

85.200 

23,400 

3 

3 Navy Nagar .. 

Jijamaia Udyan 

92 

92 

36,000 

4 

4 Ltd. Hutattna Chowk 

1 rWeit). 

362 

360 

77,800 

5 

5 Mantralaya 

M. L. Chowk 

207 

207 

55,600 

6 

6 Ltd. Electric House 

Refloeries 

183 

183 

35,800 

7 

7 Ltd. Electric House 

Vikbroll Depot 

172 

172 

39.800 

8 

8 Lid. Huiatma Chowk 

Dr. Arnbedkar Udyan .. 

186 

184 

12,800 

9 

9 Museum 

Antop Hill 

139 

139 

34,900 

10 

10 Ltd. Hutatma Chowk 

Ohatkopar Station 

89 

89 

24,800 

11 

41 Ferry Whirf .. 

Pt Paiuskar Chowk 

81 

79 

10,400 

12 

42 Ferry Wharf .. 

Bombay Central Depot. 

43 

42 

6,300 

13 

43 Colaba Bus Station 

Mahesbwari Udyan 

104 

99 

27.000 

14 

44 Museum 

.. WorU Village 

ns 

107 

34,600 

13 

45 Mantralaya 

Mahim Bus Station 

116 

109 

29.800 

16 

47 Museum 

Babulnatb 

123 

120 

22,800 

17 

4S Ferry Wharf ,. 

August Kranti Maidan. 

73 

73 

11,000 

18 

49 Fort Market .. 

Wadala Station 

2 

2 

100 

19 

30 Ferry Wharf .. 

Worli Village 

41 

41 

8.900 

20 

51 Ferry Wharf .. 

Mahim Bus Statian 

1 

1 

100 

21 

61 F ort Market .. 

Mahim Bus Statian 

82 

82 

25,000 

22 

62 Hutatma Chowk 

Mahim But Station 

116 

115 

31,300 

23 

63 J M. Mehta Road 

M. 1/. Chowk 

120 

121 

48.300 


t The No. increased to 197 in 1983-84. 
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TABLE No. 22— contd. 


Serial 

No. 


Bua 

Route 

No. 


From 


Route 


To 


No. of round trips 
per day including 
extras operating 
on routes 


Scheduled Operated 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

«) 

(6) 

24 

64 

Babulnath 

,, Maheshwari Udyan 

125 

125 

25 

65 

Museum 

.. Maheshwari Udyan 

157 

157 

26 

66 

Ballard Pier .. 

.. M. L. Chowk 

258 

258 

27 

68 

Ballard Pier .. 

Worli Chawls 

119 

118 

28 

69 

Museum 

Sewree 

133 - 

133 

29 

70 

Electric House 

Mahim Bus Station 

95 

95 

30 

71 

Ballard Pier .. 

.. Shivaji Park 

63 

62 

31 

72/73 

Pt. Paluskar Chowk 

Pt. Paluskar Chowk (v/o 
flah«i^ari Udyan), 

289 

273 

32 

74 

Ballard Pier .. 

St^oa 

66 

66 


33 81 

34 82 

35 83 

36 84 Ltd. 

37 85 

38 86 

39 87 Ltd, 

40 89 

41 90 Ltd. 

42 101 

43 102 


Mantralaya 
Mantralaya .. 
Ballard Pier .. 
Hutatma Chowk 
Hutatma Chowk 
Hutatma Chowk 
Mantralaya 
Mantralaya 
Hutatma Chowk 
Museum 

Kamala Nehru Park 


I 


Chunirohatli 
'Mnhipi'fiys libation 
oj^oV'H CJolWjy’-^Bandra), 

. M'' 

Walkea hwar 
Kam^ Nehr^ Park 
^^'jjW^a^S^uader). 


128 

57 

221 

270 

118 

204 

108 

51 

101 

141 

78 


128 

57 

221 

261 

118 

204 

108 

50 

101 

13» 

76 


44 

103 

R. C. Church 


Walkeshwar 

102 

106 

45 

104 

J. M. Mehta Road 


J. M. Mehta Road (via 
Vijay V. Chowk). 

126 

122 

46 

106 

Hutatma Chowk 


Kamala Nehru Park 

93 

92 

47 

107 

Colaba Bus Station 


Walkeshwar 

63 

63 

48 

122 

Fort Market/Museum 


J. M. Mehta Road 

124 

122 

49 

123 

R. C. Church 


Tardeo 

130 

129 

50 

124 

Colaba Bus Station 


Worli Chawls 

131 

130 

51 

126 

Mantralaya .. 


Jijamata Udyan 

125 

122 

52 

127 

Hutatma Chowk 


Frarthana Samaj 

113 

113 

53 

128 

Hard Square 


M. P. Market 

16 

16 

54 

129 

Ballard Pier .. 


Tardeo Depot 

62 

59 

55 

130 

Museum 


Tardeo 

237 

218 

56 

131 

Fort Market .. 


Fort Market (via Carnac 
Bunder). 

59 

59 

57 

132/133 

Colaba Bus Station 


Colaba Bus Station (via 
Tardeo). 

299 

298 

58 

135 

Mazgaon Docks 


August Kranti Maidan. 

197 

190 

59 

137 

Navy Nagar 


Navy Nagar (via M. P. 
Market). 

101 

100 

60 

152 Ltd. 

Nair Hospital 


Haji All 

6 

6 


Average 
No. of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 
(including 
extras 
operating 
on routes) 
(7) 

31.700 

45.200 
73,000 

42.500 
34,000 
30,000 

16.900 

49.800 

19.600 

39.500 
9,500 

48,000 

55,000 

37.800 
36,100 

15.200 

8,200 

25.900 
37,400 

19.500 

29.600 

24.200 

11.800 

15.600 

22.900 

32.700 

36.100 

30.700 

5.100 

1.100 

4,100 

46,800 

6.700 

55.700 

38.100 

13.700 

400 
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TABLE No. 22— contd. 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


61 

153/154 

62 

161 

63 

162 

64 

165 

65 

166 

66 

168 

67 

169 

68 

171 

69 

181* 

70 

182* 

71 

183* 

72 

184* 

73 

187* 

74 

188* 

73 

201 

76 

202 Ltd. 

77 

203 

78 

208 

79 

211 

80 

212 

81 

214 

82 

21S 

83 

221 

84 

231 

85 

251 

86 

252 

87 

253 

88 

254 

89 

261 

90 

262 

91 

271 

92 

272 

93 

273 

94 

274t 

95 

281 

96 

282 

97 

283 

98 

291 

99 

292 

100 

293 

101 

294 

102 

295 

103 

297 

104 

302 

105 

305 

106 

311 





Average 



No. of round trips 

No. of 


Route 

per day including 
extras operating 

passengers 
travelled 
per day 

From 

To 

on routes 

^including 

Scheduled Operated 

extras 




operating 
on routes) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 16) 

(7) 


Byculla Station (West) 

.. Byculla Statioji (West) 

(Wn Lotus Cinema) 

132 

132 

11,800 

Sewree 

.. Wadala(E).. 

56 

55 

9,700 

Sew'ree 

Worli Village 

159 

156 

33,000 

M. G. Chowk 

.. M. L, Chowk 

30S 

288 

73,700 

Anlop Hill 

.. Shahu Nagar 

111 

109 

14,600 

Tata Oil Mills 

.. Dnyaneshwar Nagar .. 

184 

183 

48,400 

Worli Village.. 

Mahesbwari Udyan 

78 

77 

10.600 

Woric Dairy 

.. Antop Hill 

77 

75 

21,300 

K. G. Chowk,. 

Kamala Nehru Park 

25 

25 

2,100 

Dadar 

.. Juhu Bead) 

35 

28 

3,400 

M, L, Chowk.. 

, r voiatiakft. ^ 

61 

61 

5,000 

Andheri Station (East.)^ 


44 

43 

3,800 

Borivli Station (East) 4 


13 

12 

700 

Borivli Station (East) 


47 

45 

3,100 

SewTce 

■v£l3c6feg!K)«®ji:l5bntion . . 

346 

341 

53,300 

Mahim 


82 

82 

21,800 

Andheri Station (West) 

. . ^'lion 

151 

.47 

21,200 

Saiiiath Road.. 

Bc^ivli Station (East) .. 

62 

62 

18,300 

Band Stand 

Or. Ambedkar .Road .. 

124 

123 

22,600 

Govt. Colony (Bandra) 

.. -Handle Stetloa (West). 

227 

227 

18,500 

Band Stand 

.. Dr. Ahiee<lKdr.^iid .. 

51 

31 

4,400 

Bandra Station 

iS| St. Merry's Stops , 

79 

79 

6,800 

Hill Road 

ir-' Kliar Station (Wpsi) 

217 

217 

45,400 

Santacruz Station (West). Bus^Sttuidn 

214 

214 

28,900 

Andheri Station (West) 

.. Ver^a .. - 

470 

470 

49,400 

Andheri Station (West) 

76 

76 

4,000 

Juhu Bus Station 

.. Goregaon Bus Station .. 

130 

130 

31,800 

Andheri Station (West) 

Veera Desai Road 

133 

133 

14,800 

Goregaon Bus Station 

Shastri Nagar 

277 

274 

23,100 

Goregaon Bus Station 

Motilal Nagar Xi 

169 

169 

15.900 

Malad Station 

.. Madb Temple 

60 

60 

7,600 

Malad Station 

.. Marve 

140 

135 

16,000 

Sainath Road 

.. Gaikwad Nagar 

209 

209 

20,300 

Malad (West) 

Pushpa Park 

90 

90 

4,800 

Sainath Road 

.. Kandivli Station (West), 

263 

255 

24,100 

Kaiidivli Station (East) 

.. Damu Nagar 

111 

111 

10,700 

Kandivli Station (West) 

.. Kandivli Station (West) 

{via Mayor Talkies) 

81 

81 

4,300 

Borivli Station (Bast) 

.. Dabisar Check Naka ,, 

119 

119 

15,800 

Vazira Naka .. 

Vallabh Nagar .. > 

142 

142 

18,600 

Shanti Ashram 

Valiabh Nagar 

85 

85 

9,100 

Poiisar Depot 

,. Gorai Creek 

41 

41 

3,800 

Shimpoli Village 

.. Vallabh Nagar 

54 

54 

3,700 

Borivli Station (East) 

Borivli Station (East) .. 

{via Dattapada M, Sch.) 

47 

47 

900 

M. L. Chowk.. 

.. Mulund Bus Station 

(Mulund Railway Stn.) 

192 

191 

67,200 

M. L, Chowk.. 

Mulund Bus Station .. 

62 

62 

22,000 

Kurla Station(West) 

.. Santacruz Station (East). 

239 

237 

39,000 


* Sunday and Holiday Services—Data for 3I'10’I976. 
t Route 274 suspended from 1-10-76—Data for Septembei' 1976. 
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TABLE No, 22—concld. 


„ . , Bus 
Sena) „ 

-T Route 

1^0* T*.T 

No. 


(I) (2) 


Route 


From 


(3) 


To 


(4) 


No. of rouDd trips 
per day including 
extras operating 
on routes 

Scheduled 


107 312 

108 313 

109 314/315 

110 322 

111 326/327 

112 331 

113 332 

114 333 

115 336/337 

116 339 

117 341 

118 342 


M. L. Chowk.. 

Kurla Station (West) 
Govt. Colony (Bandra) 

Vidya Vihar Station 
Andheri Station (East) 

Sahar Village 
Kurla Station (West) 
New Quarters 
Andheri Station (East) 

Pump House 
M. L. Chowk 
Coregaon Station 


SEEPZ 

Santacruz Stn. (East) .. 
Govt. Colony (Bandra) 
(_via M. L. Chowk) 
Hanuman Road 
Andheri Station (East) 

{via Chakala Cig. Fac.) 
Marol Village 
Andheri Station (East) 

>n^i Hospital 

(East) 
Station) 


119 351 

120 352 

121 353 

122 361 

123 362 

124 371 

125 376 

126 377 

127 381 

128 384 

129 384 Ltd. 

130 385 
231 386 

132 387 

133 388 Ltd. 

134 391 

135 392 

136 394 

137 395 

138 396 Ltd. 

139 School 

140 Res. 

141 O. Ext. 


Dadar 

M. L. Chowk.. 

Wadala Depot 
Mahul Village 
Dr. Ambedkar Udyan 
Anushakti Nagar 
Chembur Station 
M. L, Chowk 
B.A.R.C. 

Ghatkopar (West) 
Ohatkopar (West) 

Dadar 

Ghatkopar Depot 
Ghatkopar Station (West) 
Ghatkopar Station (West) 
Mulund Station 
VikhroU Depot 

Vikfaroli Station (West) . 
Mulund Station 
Mulund Station 


{via 

■ '\pv?^W 

Tjoirftiay , . . 

.. ' T^gtfre'lSjasar 
. .^Kurte StfUjft^East) 
^urla.3faa^>a'jjj|ast) 

>. Statio^West) 

■'Nagar' J 
Ded aa r ^ 


IlffRop^raration (East) 

Banura Station 
Ghatkopar Station (East) 
Ghatkopar Station (East) 
Parksite Colony 
Borivli Bus Station 
Shastri Nagar 
VikhroU Depot 
(y/o I.I.T.). 

Kannamwar Nagar^'II .. 
Nahur Village 
Andheri Station (East) 


Average 
No, of 
passengers 
travelled 
per day 

-- (including 

Operated extras 
operating 
on routes) 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

114 

113 

29,700 

16S 

165 

29.600 

275 

275 

50,800 

74 

74 

18,300 

48 

48 

3,200 

173 

171 

37,200 

390 

377 

76,600 

111 

111 

18,300 

355 

355 

72,400 

104 

104 

23,400 

156 

156 

32,400 

20 

20 

1,300 

196 

194 

30,600 

267 

263 

34,100 

68 

68 

10,300 

118 

118 

19,200 

120 

118 

17,200 

147 

147 

28,800 

63 

63 

7,200 

48 

48 

5.300 

193 

190 

36,500 

80 

80 

29,000 

90 

89 

800 

115 

119 

21,200 

43 

43 

2,200 

62 

62 

6,800 

98 

98 

26,900 

197 

196 

18,600 

30 

30 

1,500 

217 

217 

20,300 

39 

39 

3,300 

109 

109 

20,600 

51 

51 

1,000 



1,000 



7.200 

.927 

17.727 

33,8MM 


Rail-road Competition and Co-ordination : The number of vehicles began 
to increase after 1920 in accordance with the increasing quantum of busi¬ 
ness after the cessation of the First World War. The Road Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee suggested that the motor transport should be encouraged in the 
interest of the road development in India. The number of trucks began to 
increase after 1930 which provided increased facilities to the businessmen 
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and traders. This created the problem of rail-road competition due to 
which Indian Railways began to lose many crores of rupees annually. 

The Government of India appointed the MitcheU-Kirkness Committee 
in 1932 to study the problems of rail-road competition. The committee 
recommended certain measures in 1933 to eliminate this competition 
which was suicidal to the interest of both. It suggested the creation of 
Central Advisory Board of Communications. Consequently a Transport 
Advisory Council was formed in 1935. The Wedgewood Committee 
(1936-37) and the Road Transport Reorganization Committee (1959) 
also studied the problems of rail-road competition. 

Though there is some rail-road competition in some parts of India, both 
the modes of transport are complementary to each other in Bombay. 
They help each other for carrying transport load. Even during the peak 
hours from 8-00 a.m. to 12-00 a.m. and from 16-00 p.m. to 21-00 p.m. 
the existing means of both modes^are also insufficient for carrying the 
passenger load, 

The Motor Vehicles Dc'^^^^^^t^^ith the administration of the 
Indian Motor Vehicles Act;p939' .as^^ended by the Act C of 1956, 
the Bombay Motor Vehicles the Bombay Motor Vehicles 

Taxation Rules, 1959, and the j^^ihbay Motor Vehicles Taxation of 
Passengers Act, 1958 and ruie ga^ eiti^r^nder. The Regional Transport 
Authorities control the difeltcj^ caf«§«5Hes of transport vehicles in the 
regions and deal with the 'pergn y according to the policy laid 

down by the State Transportlffflont^nd the State Government from 
time to time. 1 


The foUovring statement shows the statistics of road vehicles in Greater 
Bombay licensed under the Motor Vehicles Act, during 1971-1978:— 



Type of vehicles 

Number of vehicles 

1971 

1975 

1978 

1. 

Motor cycles, scooters, etc. 

32,555 

51,955 

62,673 

2. 

Motor cars 

93,010 

1,23,561 

1,37,366 

3. 

Taxi cars 

16,017 

20,055 

23,701 

4. 

Auto-rickshavvs 

6 

56 

667 

5. 

Stage carriages 

2,558 

1,762 

2,282 

6. 

Motor lorries 

9,097 

12,796 

15,251 

7. 

Public catriers 

11,617 

10,430 

19,675 

8. 

Ambulances 

261 

330 

378 

9. 

School buses 

364 

378 

410 

10. 

Private service vehicles 

527 

605 

828 

11. 

Trailers 

355 

517 

537 

12. 

Tractors 

548 

665 

741 

13. 

Other vehicles 

12,777 

11,007 

2,129 


Total 

1.79,951 

2,34,197 

2,66,638 
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ROAD ACCIDENTS 

As compared to the other cities in India, the ratio of road accidents 
in Greater Bombay is higher. 

The following statement shows the statistics of road accidents in 
Greater Bombay from 1952 to 1977:-— 


Year 



Accidents 


Fatal 

Serious Slight 

Minor 

Total 

1952 

252 

505 

3,929 

9,571 

14,257 

195.7 

260 

579 

4,915 

14,420 

20,174 

1962 

336 

424 

5,877 

23,564 

30,201 

1966 

517 

360 

6,548 

17,067 

24,492 

1970 

621 

633 

7,091 

17,631 

25,976 

1974 

557 


6,519 

15,160 

22,530 

1975 

593^ 


1^^496 

D,631 

21,902 

1976 

5^^ 



23,433* 

24,177 

1977 

636^ 



24,624* 

25,260 


'"Including serious and siight inju^ie 

Since 1952 the highest nun^j£^f.j%<adents were recorded in 1962 
which stood at 30,201, whicl^j^rc redircp^o 25,260 in 1977. The factors 
which enabled in reducing |lj©^-^^tnber‘ ^ accidents are : widening of 
roads as per the Wilbur SmitlflMSirn'^KSt^lation of new automatic signal¬ 
ling system; an intensive spediPfeinlH^o pedestrians, school children 
and bus-drivers; etc. 


During 1975 the largest number of accidents i.e. 1,543 were recorded at 
Gamdevi Police Station while the smallest nrmber i.e. 10 were recorded 
at Wadala Police Station. During the same year as many as 1,066 accidents 
occurred on Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar road, 1,056 on Swami Vivekanand 
road, 539 on Sion road and 306 on Netaji Subhash road. 

Out of the total accidents of 21,902 that occurred during 1975 the 
number of cars, taxis, BEST buses, lorries and motor cycles involved 
in accidents were 8,564; 3,606; 3,490; 2,525 and 1,392, respectively. The 
total number of persons injured in accidents were 8,230 in 1975, of which 
2,140 (26 per cent) persons were from 17-25 age-group; 1,964 (23.9 per 
cent) were from 16 and below age-group; 1,908 (23.2 per cent) were from 
26-40 age-group; 975 (11.8 per cent) were from the 41-60 age-group; 
449 (5.4 per cent) were from 60 and above age-group and 786 (9.5 per 
cent) were from the group—age not traced. 
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The following statement shows the statistics of persons involved in 
accidents during 1974 and 1975 :— 


Type of persons involved 


(1) Drivers 

(2) Occupants .. 

(3) Pedestrians .. 

(4) Cyclists; 

(5) Pillion-riders 

(6) Others 


Number 


1974 

882 

891 

5,883 

358 

177 

195 

8,366 


1975 

784 

770 

5,739 

477 

208 

252 

8,230 


TOURIST FACILITIES 

As a commercial and industrial capital of Maharashtra State, 

a city of international importance the biggest cities in India 

as also in the world, Bombay,d<y has considerable importance 

as a tourist place. Tourists froln^^^^^ti^country and the world visit 
Bombay to see masterpieces of. sculpture in and around 

Bombay. Many persons visit fc^traa^i^ial as well as business work. 
Consequently a number of hotel^ 'pf i|»ritemational standard, five star 
hotels and modern lodging hoB^jhi ^im rung up in the city. A few 
famous among them are as 

Hotel Taj Mahal, ColabJs^jTnternatihnal, Colaba; Oberoi Shera¬ 
ton, Nariman Point; Hotel Hiff^o^pr*^rli; Centaur Hotel, Santacruz 
Air Port; Hotel Natraj, Mari^DrrV^Sun-N-Sand, Juhu; Juhu Hotel, 
Juhu; Hotel President, Backbay; Shalimar Hotel, Cumballa Hill; Air 
Lines Hotel Ltd., Churchgate; Ambassador Hotel, Churchgate; 
Apollo Hotel, Apollo Bunder; Fredricks Hotel, Apollo Bunder; Grand 
Hotel, Ballard Estate; Green’s Hotel and Restaurant, Apollo Bunder; 
Mirabelle Hotel, Marine Lines; Palmgrove Hotel, Juhu; Railway 
Hotel, C;harni Road; Ravi Hotel, Dadabhai Naoroji Road; Regent 
Hotel, Ballard Estate; Ritz Hotel, Churchgate; Sea Green Hotel, 
Netaji Subhash Road; Strand Hotel, Apollo Bunder; Waldorf Hotel, 
Colaba and West End Hotel, Marine Lines. Besides, there are many 
famous restaurants for lunch and dinner to the travellers. A few famous 
among the Indian and western type restaurants are given below:— 
Airport Plaza; Airways; Ceasar’s Palace; Sea Rock; Palm Grove; 

King’s International; Bery’s, Veer Nariman Road; Chetna, Rampart 

Row; Gulmohor; Green’s Hotel; Purohit, Veer Nariman Road; 

York’s, Lamington Road; Eros, Churchgate; Gourdon, Churchgate; 


^ This list is not complete. 
VF 4362-48 
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Falettis, Colaba; Kwality, Colaba; Kwality, Cumballa Hill; Parsian 
Dairy, Marine Lines; Picnic Cottage, Versova; Rendez; Taj Mahal 
Hotel; Sea View Restaurant, Juhu; Grill Room-Ambassodor Hotel 
and Volga, Veer Nariman Road. 

The Maharashtra Government has also provided well equipped guest 
houses for the benefit of Officers on Government duty and V.I.Ps. These 
guest houses are: Sahyadri Guest House, M.L.A.’s Hostel, Majestic Hotel, 
Amber Guest House, Avanti Guest House and Suruchi Circuit House. 

The Tourism Development Corporation of the Government of India 
as also the Department of Tourism of the Maharashtra Government 
provide all the necessary amenities including accommodation, trans¬ 
portation, sight-seeing, guide service, tourist literature and information 
to the tourists. 

Dharmashalas : Theie are four big dharmashalas in Bombay city, of 
which three are maintained by the Gadge Maharaj Sansthan which are 
located at : (1) lOA, Sir JamsjrmS^^pie^oy road, Madanpura, Byculla; 
(2) 4th Peer Khan Street, and C Motishah road, 

Nagpada. The first is attitS^^'jMtl^^^fnan Mandir, the second is 
Dharmashala-cM/H-Musafirkhtei|^ratJ^^|third is attached with shops. 
The fourth dharmashala is l'i^^^g^^-581, 2-Maulana Azad road, 
Nagpada which is used for the &e|ti^es!lpesides these four dharmashalas, 
three Khoja musafirkhanas, oiie/Sunnti fiohra musafirkhana and Kutchi 
Lohana dharmashala are also^i^te^ iti"^B Ward. 

Private Travel and Toiirist| Slices rDj^ng 1974 there were as many 
as 116 private travel and touflliT services Operating their fleets of vehicles 
in Bombay. The list of some of fite^ i^^ven below;— 


List of Tourist and Luxury Cab Operators 


Sci'i&l 

Name and Address of the Permit Holder 

No. 

Tourist 

Luxury 

A/C 

Luxury 

Bus 

1 

Blue Star Garage, Chinoy Mansion, Warden 
Road, Bombay-26. 

11 

2 


2 

Modern Garage, Bellasis Road, Bombay-8 

26 

35 


3 

Sure Fleet Motor Services, Chinoy Mansion, 
Bomanji Petit Road, Bombay-26, 

40 

19 


4 

Pravin Auto Hirers, 15, Saraswat Road, 
Santacruz, Bombay-54. 


4 


5 

Travel Corporation of India Limited, Arthur 
Bunder Road, Bombay-5. 

14 

5 


6 

Auto Hirers, 7, Kemp’s corner. Petit Road, 
Nana Chowk, Bombay-7, 

16 

4 


7 

Trade Ways Private Limited, 30, Rampart 
Row, Bombay-1. 


5 
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Serial 

No. 


A/C 

Name and Address of the Permit Holder Tourist Luxury Luxury 

Bus 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



Sanghi Motors Bombay Pvt. Ltd., Hughes 
Road, Bombay-7. 

Hind Musafir Agency Pvt. Limited, Khorshed 
Building, P. M. Road, Bombay-l. 

Star Motor Company, 25, Fort, Near Mahim 
Police Station, Bombay-16. 

K. P. Mohamed, M/s. Auto Fleet, 106, 
Sassoon Dock, Bombay-5. 

Supper Fleet Auto Hire Service, 63, Amin 
Building, Ibrahim Road, Bombay. 

Mitan Automobiles, 91/21, Dalai Street, Fort, 
Bombay-1. 

Comfoi tkers, Russi House, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay-6. 

Jasvantsingh and Sons, Hargun House, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombgy;j6f^^ 

M/s. Chromomatie Industfies, ; 

Compound, Bombay-13ji^ 

Fleet Ways, 41, Waroda Rda.djJJ 
International Tourist Taxi ^ 

Hill, Bombay-6. 

M/s. Makharia Trade and IntJ/a 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay^ 

Adarsh Trading Company-206, KS 
Road. Bombay-2. 0 I -'/■ 

Shri Ramniranjan Kadia, fa ^ ^r Bh 3 ,va^ 
2nd Floor, 266, KalbadevrRSad, Boihbly. 
Shri Rarnesh A. Waizale, 170-priI?ta^SJl^r 
Road, Bombay-4. 


Hemraj Garage, 35-A to Z Industrial Estate, 
Fergusson Road, Bombay-13. 

Rajkamal Travel Corporation, 206, Kalbadevi 
Road, Bonibay-2. 

The Car Mart Pvt. Ltd., Kapoor Mansion, 
S. Patkar Marg, Bombay-7. 

M/s. Prince Automobiles, Napean Sea Road, 
Borabay-6. 

Kedia Trading Co., 266, Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay-2. 

Raju Hite (International), Baldota Bhuvan, 
5th Floor, 117, M. Karve Road, Bombay-20. 

Hemraj Motor Company, 35-A to Z Industrial 
Estate, Fergusson Road, Bombay-13. 

Mohamad Noor Mehd. Dinath, 202/228, 
Falkland Road, Bombay-4. 

India Tourism Development Corporation, 
123, Queens Road, Bombay-20. 


29 

2 

7 

7 

5 

4 
9 

3 

5 

6 
2 

5 

12 

10 

7 

2 

7 

4 
4 
4 
3 

3 

4 

8 


11 


5 

1 


1 

1 


7 


1 


1 


VF 4362-^8ri 
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ALL INDU RADIO 


It was in 1926 that the idea of a regular broadcasting seivice in India 
took shape for the first time in the form of an agreement between the 
Government of India and a piivate company called the Indian Broad¬ 
casting Company Limited, Before that date there were a number of 
amateur radio associations which had been permitted to broadcast on 
very low power transmitters in various parts of the country and were 
granted a proportion of the licence fees. Under the agreement a licence 
for the construction of two stations one each at Bombay and Calcutta 
was granted. Accordingly the Bombay Radio Station was inaugurated 
on 23rd July 1927, while the Calcutta Radio Station was inaugurated on 
26th August 1927. At that time these radio stations were medium wave 
stations and had a power of 1.5 KW. Their effective lange was only 30 
miles. When the Bombay station was inaugurated, the number of licensed 
listeners in India was less than thousand. 


After a short life of Indian Broadcasting Company 

Limited went into liquidat^^'^^^^^^h 1930. The then Government 
acquired the assets of the cpI^S^^andidecided to run the two stations 
vir., Bombay and Calcutta'^^Vp^E^tal basis for a period of two 
years from 1st April 1930, andvi^^ly^ May 1932 the Government had 
decided to continue the Indja^ 'broadcasting Service under their 
management, and placed lUdministrative control of the 

Department of Industries«^JLaboi¥jP During the subsequent period 
there was a steady expansf^ in the hadian State Broadcasting Service. 
In June 1936, “ All India :^qidi<^’Jj^cplaced the earlier name of the 
“ Indian State Broadcasting Service”. Besides the increase in the number 
of broadcasting stations the activities of the department also widened 
consideiably. Broadcasting was transferred to the Department of 
Information and Broadcasting in October 1941. This department was 
reconstituted as the Department of Information and Arts from the 23rd 
February 1946, The name of the department was again changed to the 
Department of Information and Broadcasting from 10th September 1946. 


Studios and Transmitters : After being taken over by the Government 
of India, the Studio of All India Radio, Bombay, was located in the 
Central Government offices building. Queen’s Road. At the beginning 
there were only 10 studios available for broadcasting. With the gradual 
expansion of the programme activities after Independence, it was decided 
to have a separate building for broadcasting in Bombay, specially for 
studio and accordingly the present building called “ Akashwani Bhavan ”, 
near the Mantralaya, was built in Backbay Reclamation area. The oSices 
of the studios were shifted to the present premises in October 1968. 
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The Bombay station of the All India Radio operates five broadcast 
services, three on medium wave and two on short wave. The wave length 
and frequencies of the medium wave broadcast services are given below:— 


Broadcast service 

Wave length 
in M. 

Frequencies in 
Kc/s per second 

Bombay-A 

288.5 

1040 

Bombay-B* 

545.5 

550 

Vividh Bharati* 

243.9 

1230 

The transmitteis are located at Malad, a 

suburb of Bombay about 


25 km. from the new broadcasting centre, from where programmes are 
fed by land lines, though two FM links are available as standby. 

As the area of the studios and offices was limited, being only 400 sq. 
metres, a multi-storeyed building was required to accommodate the 
15-production studios, an ip>i^ 650 persons and office accom¬ 
modation amounting to 2,op layout of the complex has 

been planned so that fun^^ijiuS^^^:t^pfctivities are provided for in 
three separate main blockfe^^^^^ing studios, offices and the 
auditorium. 

There are three studios for'raljis^d, wb for drama, two for talks, five 
for play-back, two for commii|^ ap^^ral programmes and one large 
studio for mitional programmes m rarj^^hwani Bhavan, Bombay. The 
studio for national programmes ii'de^igniii so as to accommodate an 
audience of 100 persons. The main control room is located on the third 
floor almost centially with respect^ ^if3l3|;he studios on the three floors. 

The technical facilities such as, recording, dubbing, servicing, etc. are 
also attached to these above-mentioned studios. 

Programmes : Broadcasting services of “ All India Radio ”, Bombay 
station consist of broadcasting in Marathi, Gujarati, English, Hindi, Urdu, 
Kannada, Konfcani, Sindhi and Sanskrit. The programmes in all these 
languages are broadcast in two channels, Bombay ‘ A ’ and Bombay ‘ B ’. 
Marathi being the State language it is given its due importance and 
is broadcast on Bombay ‘ B ’ channel, which has a high power medium 
wave and a medium power short wave transmitter to give these pro¬ 
grammes a better and wider coverage. Programmes in Konkani are also 
broadcast on the Bombay ‘ B ’ channel to enable the listeners at far off" 
places in Maharashtra State to have a better reception of the Konkani 
progiammes. The programmes in the other languages are broadcast on 
Bombay ‘ A ’ which has a medium power MW transmitter providing 
adequate coverage to the listeners in and around Bombay. Apart from 

• These services are also operated on the short waves, the wave lengths varying 
according to the season and the part of the day. 
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these, Bombay is also broadcasting “ Vividh Bharati ” light entertain¬ 
ment programmes on a high power short wave transmitter for a limited 
duration. For the rest of the period this short wave transmitter is utilised 
for the broadcast of external services programmes. Commercial broad¬ 
casting service attached to Bombay station, however, caters to the needs 
of the listeners by a variety of entertainment programmes and film music 
for over fourteen hours a day. The programmes of commercial broadcasting 
service are broadcast on a medium power transmitter from Bombay. 

Besides, Bombay station is originating some programmes for its over¬ 
seas listeners in Gujarati, and relays from Delhi the external services 
programmes in Hindi and Gujarati. News bulletins in Konkani also 
originate fiom Bombay for the overseas listeners. 


Programmes broadcast from Bombay include music, discussions, plays, 
and features for the general listeners. Music accounts for a major 
portion of the programme broadcast and comprises of Hindustani, 


Kamatak and Western music—bt^’cJpssiMl as well as light. In addition, 
programmes for special women are also broadcast. 

Pogrammes for schools afif ^Bi^ro'adcast bn school working days at 
specific timing. The spoken ^^and programmes for special audience 
referred to above are broadc'a^^M^^athi, Gujarati, Hindi and English. 
Programmes in Marathi for fhe of industrial workers and in 

Konkani are also broadcast ev4tyd!ty.^ 

With a view to creating sense fera^lvement of the youth, mass 
media of communication prc^rammes nlten(|cd for the youth by the youth 
are now being broadcast from Bombay since 1970. Yuva Foni programme 
in Marathi is now being broad^8jr^Q|,days in a week on Bombay ‘ B ’ 
channel, while on Bombay ‘ A ^ ch^nel, Yuva Vani programmes are 
broadcast twice in English, once in Gujarati and once in Hindi every week. 

Rural broadcasts are originated by the medium wave station and are 
relayed on Bombay ‘ B ’ channel. Short wave coverage is specially given 
to the Sindhi programmes. 

Bombay station is originating two regional news bulletins in Marathi. 
It also originates two news bulletins in Konkani. The above mentioned 
bulletins are in addition to the various national news bulletins in Hindi, 
English, Marathi, Gujarati and Sindhi relayed from Delhi everyday. 


BOMBAY TELEVISION CENTRE 

Television is a new innovation in India which made its appearance 
first in Delhi on 1st August 1959 and then in Bombay on 2nd October 
1972. This scheme was introduced for the first time in the country as 
a pilot scheme, operating from All India Radio’s Television Centre. 
As the most modem media of mass communication the Community 
Television Scheme is expected to play a vital role. 
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The Bombay Television Centre was erected with the help of West 
Germany, which had provided the equipments and technical assistance 
for setting up this centre with relay facilities at Pune. For relaying the 
micro-waves a TV tower of about 1,000 feet is erected at Worli in 
Bombay. This television centre started with a programme for two hours 
and fifteen minutes daily, which has now (1983) been increased to 5.00 
hours on week days and 7.00 hours on Sundays. 

The television equipment was offered to Bombay centre by West 
Germany as a gift valued at Rs. 1.13 crores. 

For relay to Pune station, the micro-wave between Bombay and Pune 
is set up by the Department of Overseas Communications from satellite 
communications. The transmitter at Pune is a part of technical 
configuration of the Bombay station. 

POST OFFICES 

As early as 1661 letters from L^hdoJii to .Western India were despatched 
in duplicate via Leghorn, Matseill^'jfe4ci%leppo, and answers to them 
were usually sent at intervals by ^^^^pt^ij^t-vessel that might be bound 
for an English port. But no attempt tot^j^blish any sort of inland post- 
office appears to have been nis^ when the Court of Directors 

desired the C;!ouncil at Bombay to ^dtla post-office for all letters to be 
brought to and delivered. Tlips i^tl^dj^stal arrangements were intro¬ 
duced in Bombay in 1694.* .Tile, Ark definite attempt to establish over¬ 
land and inland communiciiib^'dated baqk to the year 1787 when an 
agent was appointed in Egy^to supervise the interchange of despatch 
between England and India. November every year one of 

the Company’s armed cruisers iefcCaicutta with the Bengal correspon¬ 
dence, called at Madras and Bombay, and thence sailed to Suez, where the 
agent took charge of the mails and in due course despatched the cruiser 
back to India with the home letters. The cruiser carried private letters 
also. The year 1787 also witnessed the appointment of a postmaster at 
Bombay for organizing regular communication with Madras. The letters 
were carried to and fro by kasids or messengers, four pairs of whom were 
stationed at each of the Presidency towns; and once a fortnight one pair 
in turn set forth from either centre by way of Pune and Hyderabad, 
taking 25 days to complete the single journey, f 

The next forward step was the establishment of a General Post Office 
for the Presidency in 1794. Messengers were employed to deliver letters 
throughout the town and collect a delivery fee. Four years later, on the 
1st January 1798, regular monthly communication between Bombay and 
England via Persian Gulf was established, the mails being regularly 

• G. N. Rane, Mumbaiche Varnan, p. 224. 

t Bombay Town and Island Materials, Vol. II, pp. 13-16. 
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despatched on the first day of every month. The opening year of the 
nineteenth century witnessed further progress in inland postal arrange¬ 
ment. In 1825 a bangy establishment was at work, consisting of 20 hamals 
or carriers, stationed in pairs at 10 different places between Bombay and 
Pune who carried the post in covered cane-basket. The head office in 
Bombay despatched the Pune post three times a week viz,, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. A daily dak was opened in the same year between 
Bombay and Malegaon via Bhiwandi and Nashik and was thereafter 
used exclusively as a route for letters addressed to Mhow and upper 
India. For the greater convenience of urban residents the first branch post- 
office in the island was opened at Byculla in 1832. In 1850 a commission 
was appointed to report on the working of the post-offices throughout 
India, and the result was the promulgation of Act XVII of 1854 (the Indian 
Postal Act) which marks the commencement of the organization of inland 
post-office on its present footing. During 1856 conveyance of mails between 


Bombay and Karachi, thrice a moflth.:was commenced. The Indian Postal 
Act of 1854 was in due course fepe^ea];|y>v^ct XIV of 1866, under the 
terms of which the value payable *^^^ft^^^der systems were introduced 
into Bombay in 1880, and the^pre^ym^itf bfparcel-postage in cash instead 
of postage labels initiated in the foUowin^year. Inland service postcards 
were first issued in Bombay ffi the registration fee was also 

reduced; and in 1882 a postal's^v^dg^ bank was instituted. Finally the 
Act of 1866 was superseded b^^t5^Jj^J898, which conferred extended 
protection and powers, an^ postal insurance, the value 

payable post, and the mone^i gr^el sysisn y A detailed history of Postal 
services in Bombay is given of Bombay City and Island, 

Vol. I, 1909. ^ ^ ^ 


At present the Greater Bombay district is served by five postal divi¬ 
sions, viz., (1) South Division, (2) City North Division, (3) City North-east 
Division, (4) City East Division and (5) City West Division. Besides the 
chief receiving and disbursing office i.e., General Post Office, the district 
contained 221 sub-post and branch post-offices including 78 delivery post- 
offices in Gieater Bombay district during 1975-76. During the same year 
as many as 3,274 postmen were engaged, and there were 1707 letter boxes. 


The Airport sorting office (foreign) deals with inward and outward 
air-borne letter and parcel mails. It is an office of exchange for all Western 
countries and part of Eastern countries. During 1975-76,1,89,040 inward 
parcels and 11,228 outward parcels were handled at this office. The 
foreign post ‘ A ’ section (Ballard Estate) deals with inward and outward 
sea-borne letter and parcel mails. It also deals with the foreign inward 
money-orders. During 1975-76, 2,47,280 inward parcels and 1,43,108 
outward parcels were handled by this office. During the same year 
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1,44,108 foreign inward money-orders were received and disposed off 
by this post-office. 

TELEGRAPHS 

In 1852, the Court of Directors of the East India Company sanctioned 
the construction of lines for electric communication from Calcutta to 
Peshawar in the extreme North, to Bombay in the West, and Madras in 
the South. The Assistant Superintendent of the Electric Telegraph in Bom¬ 
bay was appointed during the same year. He had laid an underground 
wire from his office opposite the old Secretariat to the Esplanade 
and gradually it was extended upto the Government House, Parel. This 
was the first electric circuit established in the town of Bombay. The 
initial section of the first outward line from Bombay to Thane was 
completed on the 8th February 1854, and by the 18th May in that year 
electric communication was esta|>liahed between Bombay and Calcutta. 
Bombay was put into direct'’(^Ain^i^don with Madras in 1855. 
The main office was shifte4^!^4 the <^ar^cretariat to Apollo Street, 
afterwards to a spacious buiTO^;jf!^OT^rind Lane. By 1859 Bombay 
was linked with other parts ouj^^^^^fe^main lines. The first connected 
Bombay with Matheran; the Bombay with Madras includ¬ 

ing Pune in its circuit; Satard j^ith? a branch to Mahabaleshwar and 
Kolhapur and Belgaum with ^t^n^ to^^jwantwadi, Vengurla, Dharwad 
and Gadag; the third line Imed Bomba^^d Agra with branch offices 
at Thane, Nashik, Malegaom’ Dhule an^ fthirpuri and the fourth line 
between Bombay and Karachij^W^d,tiegraphic commum'cation with 
Thane, Nashik, Surat and some other'places of Gujarat and Hyderabad 
(Sind). The total number of messages disposed off in the Bombay Circle 
was 43,228 during 1859-60. 

On the 15th May 1864 Bombay was put in communication with Europe 
via Turkey and the cable route from Bombay via Aden and Suez was 
opened in the spring of 1870. During 1880 local telegraph oflSces were 
established at Masjid and Pydhuni for the benefit of native merchants.^ 

At present (1977) besides the Central Telegraph ofiice the Greater 
Bombay district contains 95 telegraph offices including 15 Departmental 
Telegraph offices, spread over in various parts of Greater Bombay. 
The Departmental Telegraph offices are located at : (1) Chinchbunder, 
(2) Kalbadevi, (3) Dadar, (4) Matunga, (5) Khar, (6) General Post Office, 
Fort, (7) Cumballa Hill, (8) Byculla, (9) Girgaum, (10) Jacob Circle, 
(11) Parel, (12) Chembur, (13) Santacniz, (14) Air Port, and (15) Colaba, 

1 For detailed history of Telegraphs in Bombay, refer The Gazetteer of Bombay City 
and Island, Vol. 1,1909, pp. 381-88, 
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The following statement shows the statistics of telegrams booked in 
Bombay city, since 1968-69 to 1982-83;— 




Telegrams booked at 


Year 

Central Telegraph 
office 

City Departmental 
Telegraph offices 

Total 

1968-69 

23,36,261 

15,00,056 

38,36,317 

1969-70 

24,37,624 

15,27,424 

39,85,048 

1970-71 

29,19,347 

16,27,552 

41,46,899 

1971-72 

25,86,448 

16,04,177 

41,90,625 

1972-73 

26,84,855 

16,03,137 

42,87,992 

1981-82 

36,43,489 

18,91,610 

55,35,099 

1982-83 

37,30,637 

19,17,380 

56,48,017 

Wireless 

Stations : During 1984 

there were as many 

as 15 wireless 


stations located within the 
Corporation area. ^ 


limite'^the Greater Bombay Municipal 


BOMI 


rONES 


The Bombay Telephone metropolitan city of Bombay 

along with Thane. The whole ^ tli^l'ea; is served by 55 exchanges with 
a total capacity of 4,60,300 li^c^^fi^ing capacity). All the exchanges 
are of the automatic type. TJ& vast td^jji^ne network of today in this 
city has developed from a very humblC' fyj^ning in 1882 when the first 
telephone exchange using LaV’s Call Wi?e’%quipment was commissioned 


at Fort with only 88 lines, 


In 1881, the Government of India granted a licence to the Oriental Bell 
Telephone Co. Ltd. for opening telephone exchanges in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi and Ahmedabad. The licence for Bombay was trans¬ 
ferred in 1882 to the Bombay Telephone Co. Ltd. which was locally formed 
with the Bell Telephone Co. Ltd. The first telephone exchange was opened 
in Fort area on 28th January 1882. Four more exchanges, viz., Colaba, 
Malabar Hill, Byculla and Mandvi were opened in 1882-83 using the 
similar equipment i.e. Law’s Call Wire Equipment. Between 1893 and 
1898, the equipment of all these exchanges was replaced by magneto 
equipment using single wire earth return circuit. During 1905 underground 
cables were introduced for the first time in Bombay and the earth return 
circuits were replaced by fully metallic circuits. During 1906, a Central 
Exchange was opened which gradually replaced all the exchanges previ¬ 
ously opened, and by 1910, all the subscribers in Bombay were fed by 
the central exchange only.^ 


^ For detailed history of Telephones in Bombay, see Gazetteer of Bombay City and 
Island, Vol. I. 1909, pp. 388-89. 
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The first exchange on Salsctte island was opened at Bandra in 1910, 
while another exchange was opened at Ghatkopar in 1911. Both the 
exchanges were using the magneto equipment. During 1922, the equipment 
at Central and Ghatkopar exchanges was converted into Central battery 
working. Automatic equipment was installed for the first time in Bombay 
on 24th May 1924 at Central and Gell Street exchanges with a total 
capacity of 11,000 lines. The Ghatkopar and Bandra exchanges were also 
converted into automatic working exchanges between 1928 and 1930. 
Two new automatic exchanges were also opened each at Naigaum and 
Andheri during the same period. The Kandivli and Colaba automatic 
exchanges were opened in 1937 and 1940, respectively. An automatic time 
announcing machine with disc-records was installed at Central Exchange 
in 1932. 

During 1943, the Government of India exercised their option to 
purchase the assets of the Bombay Telephone Co. and took over the 
Bombay Telephone system^ Since then the Bombay Tele¬ 
phone system has come the Indian Posts and Tele¬ 

graphs Department. Dun'M^il^&^^^'^World War II and the subse¬ 
quent few years restriction^Jy^^put on the expansion of the Bombay 
Telephone system due to .s^i^ty of,^ported equipment. An interim 
short-term scheme to meet theva^tn^ated demands was drawn up in 
1948 for the installation of a cost of Rs. 3.4 crores. Under 

this short-term developm^fe|^Jilbfj|When existing exchanges were 
expanded using the lateslp!^Re'^bf-au>omatic equipment. The Byculla 
Automatic exchange was opened in4^0 ^ntl during 1951-59, expan¬ 
sions were undertaken at I^jy^^-^Andheri, Central and Byculla 
exchanges. Two new telephohe’exclmges viz., ‘26’ and ‘24’ (both from 
Central) were opened in the year 1955 to work on “ six-digit ” basis. 
During 1957, a portion of “five-digit” equipment at Central was 
converted to work on “ six-digit ” basis, thus opening the ‘ 25 ’ Exchange. 
The equipment at Colaba was also converted to “ six-digit ” working in 
May 1959. The “ six-digit ” working was introduced in various exchanges 
to fit into the overall structure of the long-term development plan of the 
Bombay Telephone system. During 1958 the disc-records automatic 
time announcing machine at Central was replaced by the tape-record type 
machine. 

The cros-- bar trunk automatic exchange (TAX) was commissioned 
in City Telephone Building on 29th March 1969. The subscriber trunk 
dialling system with Pune was introduced on the same date. Upto 
1982* the subscriber trunk dialling service, with trunk auto exchange, was 
available with the following places : (1) Agra, (2) Ahmedabad, (3) Ambar- 
nath, (4) Amravati, (5) Belgaum, (6) Bhiwandi, (7) Bangalore, (8) Bhopal, 

* During 1985 the number of STD stations increased to 252. 
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(9) Calcutta, (10) Chandigarh, (11) Coimbatore, (12) Dombivli, 
(13) Gandhinagar, (14) Hyderabad, (15) Indore, (16) Jaipur, (17) Jaisingh- 
pur, (18) Jalgaon, (19) Jullunder, (20) Kalwa, (21) Kalyan, (22) Khamgaon, 
(23) Kolhapur, (24) Madras, (25) Madurai, (2^ Mangalore, (27) Miraj, 
(28) Nagpur, (29) Nashik, (30) New Delhi, (31) Panaji, (32) Pune, 
(33) Raipur, (34) Rajkot, (35) Sangli, (36) Surat, (37) Thakurli (MIDC), 
(38) Vasco and (39) Vashi. 


Besides the STD service, the long distance services, the delay trunk 
working service and the demand services are also available from Bombay. 
The delay trunk working service (228 positions manual trunk exchange) 
is available to all exchanges in India. The demand service is available to 
the following places :— 



(1) Bhiwandi, (2) Dombivli, (3) Panvel, (4) Kalyan, (5) Ulhasnagar, 
(6) Ambarnath, (7) Baroda, (8) Akola, (9) Rajkot, (10) Jamnagar, 
(11) Dhule, (12) Bangalore,^0,3;^ Secundarabad, (14) Kolhapur, 

/I n\ _ /I r\\ 


(15) Hubli, (16) Solapur 
(20) Ahmedabad, (21) 
(24) Vasai, (25) 

(29) Chandrapur, (30) 
Delhi, (34) Osmanabad, 
(38) Satara, (39) Vasco, 

The international 
transferred to Bombay on 1 
Sanchar Bhavan, 


(18) Jaipur, (19) Vashi, 
Alibag, (23) Aurangabad, 
, (27) Bhir, (28) Buldhana, 
(32) Nanded, (33) New 
(36) Pune, (37) Ratnagiri, 
Wardha and (42) Yavatmal. 

which was at Pune was 
and is located at the Videsh 


At present (1984) the Bom)5^^;|^l^|l(^ne serves the area of Greater 
Bombay, a portion of Thane district and Thane-Belapur industrial belt, 
totalling an area of 668 sq. km. It also serves a population of about 
8.88 millions. It has as many as 55 exchanges. The equipped telephone 
capacity of all these exchanges is 4,60,300, while the working telephone 
lines are 3,86,092. The equipped telex capacity in Bombay is 3,550, 
while, the working telex lines are 2,599. The number of Private Branch 
Exchanges and Private Automatic Branch Exchanges was 5,109, while 
the number of the equipped Private Wires and the Private Wires working 
was 3,652 and 2,680, respectively in 1975-76. 


During 1975-76 the per line calls of local and subscriber trunk dialling 
came to 16 per day, while the per line calls of manual trunk numbered 
2.08 per month. The underground cable length and the underground 
conductor length of the Bombay Telephones measured to 6,818 km. and 
28,34,847 km., respectively, during 1975-76. The number of persons 
employed during the same year was 12,097 of whom 8,633 were males and 
the rest were females. The Bombay Telephones had as many as 104 
vehicles in operation during 1975-76, 
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The following Table No. 23 gives the statistics of direct exchange 
working lines in December 1984;— 

TABLE No. 23 

Telephone Exchanges, Equipped Capacity and Working Lines of 
Bombay Telephones as on 31 st December 1984 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Exchange 

Code 

No. 

(2) 

Name of Exchange 

(3) 

Equipped 

Capacity 

(4) 

Working 

Lines 

(5) 

Date of 
opening 

(6) 

1 

21 

Colaba 


7,200 

6,248 

1940 

2 

22 

Cooperage-III 


5,400 

4,096 

26-3-1980 

3 

23 

Cooperage-I 


5,400 

4,157 

9-4-1977 

4 

24 

Cooperage-II 


5,400 

4,259 

31-7-1978 

5 

202 

Cooperage-lV 


10,000 

8,019 

11-11-1983 

6 

25 

City-I 


10,000 

9,038 

11-11-1967 

7 

29 

City-Il 


10,000 

9,008 

14-8-1968 

8 

31 

City-III ^ 



9,130 

11-11-1967 

9 

26 

Central 



8,977 

1924 

10 

27 

Fountain 



4,675 

31-3-1976 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

38 
812 
822 
828 

37 

39 
89 
86 

872 

851 

492 

44 
882 

45 

46 
422 

512 

513 

47 

48 
50 
59 


Mandvi-I 

Mandvi-II 

Mandvi-III 

Gamdevi-I 

Gamdevi-Il 

Gamdevi-III 

Malabar Hill-I 

Malabar Hill-II 

Malabar Hill-II 

Byculla-I 

BycuIla-II 

BycuIla-III 

Mazgaon-I 

Mazgaon-II 

Mazgaon-III 

Worli-1 

Naigaum 

Wadala 

Shivaji Park-I 

Shivaji Park-II 

Prabhadevi 

Ghatkopar-I 

Ghatkopar-II 

Matunga-I 

Matunga-II 

Thana-ll 

Thana-I 


p,000 
0,000 
9,000 
1 10,000 
^, 0,000 

iljdoOQ 


E xtn: 

mm 


- 2,800 
? PF ! 8,100 
8,100 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
4,000 
10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,400 
5,300 


8,971 

7,301 

7,137 

9,021 

8,712 

8,467 

8,958 

9,047 

2,010 

6,343 

6,190 

7,841 

8,971 

8,215 

4,489 

6,663 

6,982 

9,478 

7,458 

7,475 

8,450 

9,465 

9,200 

5,633 

5,657 

3,352 

3,047 


2-5-1962 

2-5-1962 

30-3-1974 

28-11-1965 

28- 11-1965 

5- 9-1970 
26-5-1978 

29- 11-1978 
25-4-1983 

28-11-1965 

23-12-1972 

15-10-1977 

6- 9-1980 
10-3-1983 

8-6-1984 

3-12-1983 

1928 

10-6-1982 

1-5-1965 

30- 11-1974 
12-3-1981 

29- 2-1980 
12-3-1983 

17-11-1962 

15-8-1972 

30- 3-1976 
21-11-1964 
Manual Exch. 

replaced by 
Auto. 
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TABLE No. 23— contd. 


Exchange 
Code 
No. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


Serial 

No. 


Name of Exchange 
(3) 


Equipped 

Capacity 

(4) 


37 

52 

Chembur 

38 

551 

Mankhurd 


555 

Mankhurd Extn. 

39 

58 

Pawai 

40 

561 

Mulund-I 


560 

Mulund-I Extn. 

41 

53 

Khar-I 

42 

54 

Khar-II 

43 

62 

Andheri-ll 

44 

57 

Andheri-1 

45 

612 

Vi(e-Parle-T 

46 

614 

Vile-Parle-II 

47 

632 

Marol-I 


630 

Marol-1 Exfwl^ 

48 

604 

Marol-ll 

49 

65 

Borivli-II 

50 

66 

Borivli-I ^ 

51 

68 

Malad-II t 

52 

69 

Malad-I [ 

53 

698 

Bhayander da 

54 


Wash! 

55 


Kalwa 


8,900 

10,000 

2,000 

7.800 

10 , 000 \ 

3,000/ 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9.800 




Working 

Date of 

Lines 

opening 

(5) 

(6) 

7,391 

6-4-1983 

8,608 

30-4-1983 

1,556 

10-2-1984 

5,676 

2-2-1963 

7,717 

7-6-1984 

9,001 

22-5-1964 

9,172 

31-3-1973 

8,688 

3-1-1976 

8,341 

9-5-1963 

Old Exch. 


replaced. 

9,260 

31-3-1982 

9,204 

1-6-1983 

8,489 

11-10-1982 

1,515 

10-2-1984 

6,765 

5-5-1984 

3,643 

25-10-1980 

4,373 

4-5-1963 

5,469 

31-3-1976 

7,552 

25-1-1965 

503 

17-11-1977 

619 

6-9-1975 

410 

3-12-1980 

3,86,092 


Note.- 


[;60,300 

.-1,209 Nos. in Byculla-I an?^^k5?^f T^igaum exchanges are working 
in scrapped group. 


TELEX 

Telex provides automatic communications through printed words 
between the subscribers in cities and towns provided with telex exchanges. 
Telex subscribers establish their own communications to the required 
party dialling a station code followed by the telex number of the called 
party. There are as many as 68 telex stations in India including Bombay. 
Bombay’s code No. is ‘ 011 ’. The equipped capacity of the Bombay Telex 
Station was 3,550 in 1975-76, while the telex working lines of the station 
during the same year were 2,599, which increased to 3,203 as on 31st 
March 1977. 


OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 
The Overseas Communications Service with headquarters at Videsh 
Sanchar Bhavan, Bombay, is under the Ministry of Communications of 
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the Government of India. It is responsible for providing, operating and 
maintaining the external telecommunication facilities of the country. 


Submarine Telegraph Cable Service ; Bombay was put in communi¬ 
cation with Europe via Turkey on 15th May 1864. The London-Bombay 
Telegraph service via submarine cable was inaugurated on 23rd June 
1870.1 Prior to this date. Overseas contact was only through letters by 
seamail often by sailing ships. However, from 1870 to 1927 cable was 
the only medium for telecommunications. The Radio Telegiaph service 
was opened for the first time to the West between India and the U.K. on 
23rd July 1927 and to the East between India and Japan on 10th January 
1973 by a private company called Indian Radio Telegraph Co. Ltd. 
which worked in competition with the cable companies. The British 
Marconi Co. owned controlling interest in Indian Radio Telegraph 
Co. Ltd. The radio transmitting station for this purpose was installed 
at Dighi, about 13 km. from Pnn i* nnd the Radio Receiving Station at 
Daund about 64 km. from 

The radio telephone servic^v^it^ Lo Mpn^'as established on 1st May 

In July 1945, the Commonw^^^^^^^munications Conference was 
held in London which recommeiijd^drth^ all Commonwealth and Empire 
Governments should own and qj^^t^j^jr own overseas telecommuni¬ 
cations. Accordingly, the extei^ii^:^w'iOTli^nication of India operated 
by the I.R.C.C. Company Ll^iP^^tajkenc^er by the Government of 
India with effect from 1st JalliHi^lINlSdlTOd formed into a separate 
department known as the Oypr^Q^ ^fgqununications Service (OCS) 
under the Ministry of Communications. 


Radio Photo Service : In 1943, during the War, a radio photo service 
was opened from India. During the subsequent years this service was 
made available from all overseas communications service centres. 


Press Broadcast Transmission Service; After Independence the Govern¬ 
ment desired the means for rapid and cheap dissemination of her news to 
and through her own embassies and representatives abroad. Therefore, 
overseas communications service organised the telegraph broadcasts 
transmission service for this purpose. 

By this system the Government summarises the news which are being 
regularly broadcast on different daily schedules from New Delhi centre 
simultaneously on two frequencies since July 1948. This information is 
regularly picked up directly by Indian Missions in about 43 foreign 
countries for dissemination to the local press. 

^ For detailed history of overseas telegraphs from Bombay to Europe (1864), see 

Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, 1909, pp. 385-86. 
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Press-Cast Transmission/Reception Service : A somewhat similar tele¬ 
graph news-cast service is operated on daily schedules from Bombay for 
the Press Trust of India. The overseas communications service also carries 
out reception of foreign radio telegraph, telegraph/press broadcasts on 
behalf of press agencies. At present receptions of nine such foreign press 
broadcasts are carried out on behalf of three Indian News Agencies, viz.. 
Press Trust of India, United News of India and Samachar Bharati. 

Programme Transmission Service : Facilities are provided on the 
overseas telephone circuits for the transmissions i.e. spoken dispatches 
by representatives and correspondents of broadcast organizations for 
re-broadcast on their present broadcast networks. 

Leased Channel Service : The leasing on private line teleprinter channels 
to customers began as a new service since December 1957. In 1977 there 
were as many as 73 such leases. 

Installation of First Earth Statioa-; The first earth station of India 
was established at Arvi, n^r. jPune on F^ebruary 1971. The Overseas 
Communications Service nQ\y ^April"l9^) operates 1st voice-grade 
channels through the satellite /ysteiOgWith access to 32 countries for 
international telephone, telex|j^e|tanm!i^iophoto and other services. 

Representation on INTEL^T^^Wa had representation on the 
governing body of INTELSAT tmt^rti^idnal Telecommunication Satellite 
Consortium) by partnership.Malaysia, Singapore and 
New Zealand. Each of the mem^'rs group undertakes represen¬ 

tation on the Board for onfe^ar in .CQjjftion. 

Reliability of Satellite Ct^|^^,^*^atellite communications are 
a state-of-the-art technology deriving support from a multiplicity of 
disciplines. The management of the space as the earth segment requires 
managerial techniques sensitive to technological changes and responsive 
to the demands on skilled and unskilled personnel in exploiting the 
capital intensive facilities to full use. The OCS earth station complex 
has a record of performance and reliability fully comparable to the 
international standard, with a normal monthly reliability of 99 • 9 per cent. 

Second Satellite Earth Station and Terminal Facilities : The second 
satellite earth station at Dehra Dun and the associated terminal facilities 
at New Delhi were inaugurated on 25th February 1977. Initially, direct 
Satellite Communication links from Dehra Dun have been established 
with U.K., France and Japan. 

Technical Facilities at the Videsh Sanchar Bhavan, Bombay : Exploita¬ 
tion of the wideband, high quality stable telecommunication transmission 
is by the provision of terminal facilities which are located in Videsh 
Sanchar Bhavan, Bombay, where initially only manual telex and telephone 
exchanges were installed in 1971. By the end of 1973, semi-automatic 
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telephone exchange was replaced by the direct operator dialling service. 
The semi-automatic telex exchange was also replaced by the direct opera¬ 
tor dialling service. The semi-automatic telex exchange was pressed into 
service by the end of 1972, providing for the first time on demand telex 
service. As a result of these facilities, tremendous increase was registered 
in the growth of telephone and telex traffic. In order to meet this demand, 
schemes were initiated for the augmentation of these exchanges. The 
initial international automatic telephone exchange was planned in 1968 
for a capacity of 48 circuits. As per the techniques of that time and pre¬ 
valent international practices, only semi-automatic i.e., operator dialling 
facilities were provided. 


International Subscriber Dialling Service : Though the original equip¬ 
ment was designed to handle traffic with the assistance of operators, the 
ingenuity of our engineers was instrumental in providing International 
Subscriber Dialling Facilities from Bombay to London with effect from 
10th October 1976. By this sy^st^^S^bax is connected with many more 
foreign countries in the wprid several telephone traffic 

generating centres in India. system was to be augmen¬ 

ted to 180 international circuii 




The SPC Telex Exchange the availability of a wideband 

high capacity satellite commuHi<^ti<i|ib!syst®™ since February 1971, the 
growth of international telex if: i^gUonger inhibited on account of 
limitations of the transmis^n ffiedfui^^nternational telex traffic has 
registered an increase of the ^ider of 40 j^j^ent, 27 per cent and 55 per 

■arfd IS 


cent during the years 1971-7 


TTotu 1973-74, respectively. 


Schemes under Active Considerif^’l Tie OCS has plans for establish¬ 
ment of troposcatter communication links with USSR and Afghanistan. 
Agreement on the INDO-USSR project has already been signed by India 
and USSR. The Indo-Afghan tropo link is under study. Proposal for 
a submarine telephone cable link between Madras and Penang by 1979 
was under consideration. 


Research and Development in Overseas Communications Service : The 
Overseas Commum'cations Service recognised the need for having its 
own Research and Development unit to derive the very essential support 
for solving ojserational problems by designing and fabricating individual 
electronic sub-unils for modifying and progressively modernising the 
operating systems of communications in the field. 

Keeping in mind the need for affording departmental training to new 
entrants also, a Development and Training Section (DTS) was opened 
within the Pune Branch complex, in 1962. DTS has been making signi¬ 
ficant contribution and rendering support both in development and 
training in the field. 

VF 4362—49 
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ADDENDA 

RAILWAYS 

The introduction of electric traction in 1925 is an important landmark 
in the history of Railways. The first electric train rolled out from Victoria 
Terminus to Kurla via the Harbour Branch on the morning of February 3, 
1925. Electric traction was further extended from Victoria Terminus 
to Thane on the main line in 1926. This was followed by the Raoli- 
Bandra section linking with Western Railway in the same year. The 
Thane-Kalyan section was electrified in 1929, while the electrification 
beyond Kalyan upto Pune and Igatpuri was completed in 1930. Extension 
of the Harbour Branch service from Kurla to Mankhurd was carried out 
in 1951, the section being provided with double track electrification in 
stages upto Chembur in 1959, and upto Mankhurd in June 1980. 

The colour light signalling system from Bombay V.T. to Raoli junction 
on the Harbour Branch and from Bpmbay V.T. to Byculla on the main 
line was introduced in 1925. 33ii|^|^stW'TWas extended upto Dadar in 
1956, upto Bhandup in 196i.^&t4i^w^^^3, and upto Kalyan in 1964. 

The daily number of si^e£^^^traih|'''to and from Bombay V.T. 
which were only 150 in 192^^^^^^^1^400 in 1947, 594 in 1962 and 
908 in November 1984. The fif^ fast train on the main line was 

introduced in 1940, when ther^ only nine such locals in the Down 
and six in the Up direction. local trains from Kalyan to 

Kasaraand to Karjat were AUnj^s^shSt^. services, and through local 
trains to these destinations introduced from 1st 

April 1965. The shuttle train^^bnf 'Kflyan to Kasara and to Karjat 
were abolished in October 19^163 replaced by through local 

trains from Bombay V.T. A few suburban trains were operated by 
electric locomotives from Bombay V.T. Thiss ystem was discarded from 
April 1970 in favour of EMU coaches. 

In the beginning the imported EMU stock consisted of four coaches 
for each unit. Now, each unit consists of nine coaches. 

The growth of population and increase in suburban traffic during 
the last few decades is given below:— 


Year 


Population 


Average passengers commuting daily 
(in lakhs) 



Lakhs 

Index 

Central 

Railway 

Western 

Railway 

Total 

Index 

1950-51 

29.9 


4.1 

4.3 

8.4 

100 

1960-61 

41.5 

138.8 

6.1 

6.5 

12.6 

149.9 

1970-71 

.. 59.7 

199.7 

13.2 

11.8 

25.0 

297.6 

1980-81 

82.4 

256.6 


21.3 

42.3 

503.6 
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The occupation profile of the users of the suburban trains service is 
broadly as under:—(1) Students, 8.5 per cent; (2) Self-employed, 22.5 
per cent; ('3) Government employees, 24.0 per cent; and (4) Private 
employees, 45.0 per cent. 

The average distance travelled by each passenger in suburban train 
was 14 km. in 1950-51 which increased to 19 km. in 1983-84. Recent 
traffic studies have indicated that the suburban railways carry about 50 
per cent of the total traffic in Bombay. 

To cater for future growth in traffic, the Central Railway has planned 
to optimise the capacity on the existing three corridors in phases to 
provide the frequency of service of 5 minutes, then 4 minutes to be 
followed by 3 minutes on every corridor, during the peak period.^ 



SHIPPING 

Shipping Companies in Bombay (as on 30th September 1984) 


Serial Name of Shipping 
No. Company 


1 Shipping Corporation of 17j yi](i6^4j4 130 29,69,899 147 31,37,353 

India Limited. 

2 Scindia Steam Naviga- 33 4,74,961 33 4,74,961 

tion Co. Ltd. '.' 4 hjd 

3 Great lEastern Shipping 17 4,00,080 21 4,03,988 

Co. Ltd. 

4 Mogul Lines Ltd.* .. 3 13,420 16 2,26,963' 19 2,40,383 

5 Chowgule Steamships .. .... 6 1,81,279 6 1,81,279 

Ltd. 

6 Damodiir Bulk Carriers .. .... 5 1,37,652 5 1,37,652 

Ltd, 

7 Dempo Steamships Ltd. .. .... 5 1,12,550 5 1,12,550 

8 Essar Bulk Carriers .. 13 53,382 2 54,529 15 1,07,911 

9 Larsen and Toubro Ltd. .. 5 85,249 5 85,249 

10 Surrendra Overseas Ltd. .. 6 76,246 6 76,246 

11 Seven Seas Transporta- .. .... 3 72,786 3 72,786 

tion Ltd. 

^ Based on information contained in ” Diamond Jubilee of Electric Traction- 
Resume ”, prepared by the Central Railway (February 1985). 

* Mogul Lines Ltd. was amalgamated with the Shipping Corporation of India in 
August 1984. 


VF 4362-49« 
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Coastal Overseas Total 


Serial Name of Shipping 


No. 

(1) 

Company 1 

(2) 

Ships 

(3) 

G.R.T. 

(4) 

Ships 

_^ 

12 

Jayshree Shipping 


* . • ■ 

5 

13 

Tolani Shipping Co. Ltd. 



3 

14 

Sagar Shipping Co. Ltd. 


.... 

2 

15 

Continental Shipping 
Corporation Ltd. 


.... 

1 

16 

Pent Ocean Steamships 
(Private) Ltd. 


.... 

3 

17 

Hede Navigation Pvt. 

1 

629 

2 


Ltd. 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



Mackinnon Mackenzie 
and Co. Ltd. 


South East Asia Shipping 
Co. Ltd. 

Indoceanic Shipping Co. 
Ltd. 


Century Shipping 


Garware Shipping Cor¬ 
poration Ltd. 


Varun Shipping Co. Ltd. 


Thakur Shipping Co. Ltd. 


3 


3 

3 

4 

3 

3 


Parekh Ocean Carriers 
Ltd. 


2 


Messrs. Jaldoot Ship¬ 
ping Private Ltd. 

Maini Shipping Pvt. 
Ltd. 

Tata Chemicals Ltd. 


2 

2 7,819 2 

1 


29 Tolani Limited .. _ 

30 Panchsheei Shipping Co. .. _ 

Ltd. 

31 West Asia Shipping Pvt. .. _ 

Ltd. 

32 Nirvan Shipping Co. .... 

Pvt. Ltd. 

33 Ballarpur Industries Ltd. 1 6,136 

34 Universal Shipping Co. 1 2,671 

Pvt. Ltd. 


1 

3 

2 

2 

1 


G.R.T. 

Ships 

G.R.T. 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

67,772 

5 

67,772 

47,515 

3 

47,515 

31,508 

2 

31,508 

29,966 

1 

29,916 

28,318 

3 

28,318 

25,711 

3 

26,340 

20,789 

8 

25,194 

.... 

5 

25,141 

24,958 

3 

24,958 

21,994 

3 

21,994 

19,263 

4 

19,263 

16,267 

1 

16,267 

15,376 

3 

15,376 

14,576 

2 

14,576 

14,257 

2 

14,257 

5,992 

4 

13,811 

13,325 

1 

13,325 

13,007 

1 

13,007 

7,877 

3 

7,877 

7,767 

2 

7,767 

6,446 

2 

6,446 

...» 

1 

6,136 

2,943 

2 

5,614 
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Coastal Overseas Total 

Serial Name of Shipping ------ 

No. Company Ships G.R.T. Ships G.R.T. Ships G.R.T. 

(t) {»_(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


35 Streamline Shipping Co. .. 

Ltd. 

36 Western Star Line Pvt. 2 3,059 

Ltd. 

37 Deccan Shipping Ltd. .. _ 

38 Durga Steamships Pvt. ,. _ 

Ltd. 

39 Messrs. Allasons Pvt. Ltd. .. .... 


2 4,717 

1 2,989 

1 2,873 

1 2,359 


2 4,717 

2 3,059 

1 2,989 

1 2,873 

1 2,359 


40 Messrs. Arcot Shipping 

Co. Pvt. Ltd. 

41 Messrs. Vgaya Line Pvt. 

Ltd. 

42 Morcator Ship Manage¬ 

ment. 

43 Messrs. Mangla Bulk 

Carriers Ltd. 

44 Messrs. Bombay Marine 

Engineering Works 
Pvt. Ltd. 

45 Messrs. Reshamwala Pvt. 

Ltd. 





46 T.P.S. Shipping Co. Pvt. 1 1,179 

Ltd. 

47 Darabshaw B. Curset- 2 875 

jee’s Sons Shipping 
Co. Ltd. 

48 Messrs. Morcator Lines 1 569 

Ltd. 

49 Shaparia Dock and Steel 1 530 

Co. Pvt, Ltd. 

50 Sujwala Shipping Co. .. _ 

Ltd. 

51 Shaparia Shipping Co. 1 483 

Ltd. 

52 Messrs. Atlas Shipping 1 461 

Ltd. 


1 


.... 

1 

2,000 

2,356 

1 

2,356 

.... 

1 

1,996 

.... 

2 

1,736 

960 

3 

1,459 

1,220 

1 

1,220 

.... 

1 

1,179 

.... 

2 

875 

.... 

1 

569 


1 

530 

489 

1 

489 

.... 

1 

483 


1 

461 


Total .. 66 2,98,352 287 52,45,784 353 55,54,927 


Source : Directorate General of Shipping, Bombay. 
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STATE TRANSPORT 

Routes emanating from Bombay and Parel Depots 

(Operated by these depots as in December 1984) 




Route 

Number of 

Serial 

Route 

distance 

return trips 

No. 


(km.) 

per day 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Bombay Depot 
Intel-State routes 



1 Bombay-Indore 

2 Bombay-Ujjain 

3 Bombay-Panaji 

4 Bombay-Maroshi 

5 Bombay-Nageshi 

6 Bombay-Madgaon 

7 Bombay-Sadashivgad 

8 Bombay-Bangalore 

9 Bombay-Mangalore 

10 Bombay-Panaji (Night) 


610.2 4 

666.2 2 

599.6 6 

640.0 2 

640.9 2 

711.4 2 

1,027.8 2 

992.8 2 

506.5 2 

587.9 1 


1 

Bombay-Shirdi 


272.3 

2 

2 

Bombay-Ale Fata 

• * 

194.5 

2 

3 

Bombay-Kaikali 

. . 

285.0 

2 

4 

Bombay-Shirdi (Night) 

, • 

272.5 

1 

5 

Bombay-Mahabaleshwar via Pune 

. • 

284.8 

1 

6 

Bombay-Mahabaleshwar via Mahad 

, , 

237.7 

1 


Inter-Division routes 


1 

Bombay-Karjuve 



315.1 

4 

2 

Bombay-Kase 


• • 

310.5 

2 

3 

Bombay-Kelshi 


• « 

232.7 

6 

4 

Bombay-Mapral Arabet 



181.0 

2 

5 

Bombay-Nashik 


• « 

182.1 

6 

6 

Bombay-Malvan (Luxury) 


* • 

505.9 

2 

7 

Bombay-Bhiwandi (Luxury). 



50.1 

4 
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Serial 

No. 


Route 


19 Bombay-Ganeshpuri-VajreshjJ 


Route 

distance 

(km.) 


Number of 
return trips 
per day 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

8 

Bombay-Sudhagad Pali 

, . 

122.4 

2 

9 

Bombay-Velas 


266.9 

2 

10 

Bombay-Uchat 


82.0 

2 

11 

Bombay-Shiroshi Kargi 


257.4 

2 

12 

Bombay-Dahiwali (alternate day) 


259.7 

2 

13 

Bombay-Birmani (alternate day) .. 


260.7 

2 

14 

Bombay-Bhiwandi 


50.1 

16 

15 

Bombay-Lipaniwave-Toradi 


200.7 

2 

16 

Bombay-Durgewadi (alterpi^diy^^W 


297.0 

2 

17 

Bombay-Hajimalang .. 


63.0 

2 

18 

Bombay-Ganeshpuri .. 


80,7 

Frequencies— 


82.0 


as per passen¬ 
gers. 

Do. 


1 

Parel-Panaji 

mmm-. ■■ 

Inter-Region routes 

582.4 

1 

1 

Parel-Varkute 


305.6 

2 

2 

Parel-Pusesawali 


335.7 

2 

3 

Parel-Pusesawali (Night) 


314.4 

2 

4 

Parel-Sonsal 


361.5 

2 

5 

Parel-Bori 

. . 

211.3 

2 

6 

Parel-Borivli-Shirdi .. 


291.2 

2 

7 

Parel-Jyotiba 

.. 

414.5 

2 

8 

Parel-Kharasundi 


402.8 

2 

9 

Dadar-Pune (Asiad) .. 

. . 

154.2 

Frequencies— 
as per passen¬ 
gers. 

10 

Dadar-Pune 


154.2 

19 

11 

Mantralaya-Pune 

.. 

179.2 

2 
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Serial 

No. 

( 1 ) 


Route 

( 2 ) 


Route Number of 

distance return trips 

(km.) per day 

(3) (4) 


Inter-DMsion routes 


1 Parel-Shirgaon .. .. 257.0 

2 Parel-Arnala .. .. 541.0 

3 Parel-Shirala .. .. .. 535.0 

4 Parel-Narali .. .. .. 512.5 

5 Parel-Vengurla .. .. 512.2 

6 Parel-Cherawane (alternate day) .. .. 300.6 

7 Parel-Tamanmala (alternate day) .. 300.2 

8 Parel-Devachegothane (alternataJftjjK 430.6 

9 Parel-Kusapur ‘ ‘ 

10 Parel-Wakada-Anjorla 236.6 

11 Parel-Onnawase .. 264.6 

12 Parel-Unnaware .. 264.6 

13 Parel-Dabhilpangari .. f ” 279.4 

14 Parel-Kumbhral •• 540.3 

15 Parel-Khudi .. 400.9 

16 Parol-Dawali .. 224.2 

17 Parel-Vengurla .. ■■ 512.5 

_ 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 








CHAPTER 8—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


The foregoing chapters in this volume dealt with the principal 
sectors of the economy of Greater Bombay. These sectors, however, 
do not exhaust the entire field of economic activity in this industrial and 
commercial capital of India. There are numerous other occupations 
which provide a means of livelihood to a large section of the working 
population, and also produce several essential goods of daily consump¬ 
tion. They also provide many essential services to the community. 
Although it may not be practicable to give an account of all such occupa¬ 
tions in this chapter, it is contemplated to give a narration of a few of 
them. 

Obviously these occupations are miscellaneous in character because 
there is no uniformity in tl^ opCTation, economic status and the size 
of the individual establishntW^jilt ttey are not insignificant in view of 
their employment potenti^i^^&Ss^uij^i to society. In spite of their 
being scattered, the employ^as^e|^l;the employees in these occupa¬ 
tions have formed associati^" or i^^s of their own. Some of the 
organisations in this field in Boiptf^.pltract the attention of the public 
as well as Government as regards theA<fcmands and rights from time to 
time. No wonder, therefore, that, yeste®i^rests have come into existence 
in this field, although sma|er ijt isC ,; >• / 

The conditions of work of most of the workers in these occupations 
are regulated by various enaptnjcp^s,-!S,uch as, the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, the MunLipal Corporation of Bombay Act, the 
Minimum Wages Act, and many others. 

The information furnished below is based on the previous edition of the 
Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island (1909-1910), various study reports. 
Census Reports and personal observations made. Although all attempts 
are made to make the narration authentic, no accuracy is claimed for 
the observations due to the peculiar nature of the job involved. 

HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 

Records left by travellers show that the hotel trade in Bombay existed 
as early as 1778. A Persian Translator in the Bombay Army recorded 
that there were good hotels in Bombay and Madras in the last twenty 
years of the 18th century when Surat and Bombay started flourishing 
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ill commerce. Prior to this hospitality of the inhabitants was always 
exercised towards new comers till they could provide a place of residence 
for themselves. However, upto the middle of the nineteenth century the 
hotel trade in Bombay did not make any progress. A few public houses 
which then used to serve a type of punch made the city notorious. There 
were no hotels in Bombay worth the name and whatever hotel amenity 
then existed was low class taverns which were mostly frequented by 
soldiers, sailors, and low class people. The elite, respectable and god 
fearing people had to be content with the hospitality of the local residents 
or with hired tents which were pitched on the Esplanade. In 1837, 
a series of taverns such as Parsee George’s, Portuguese George’s, Paddy 
Goose’s and Racquent Court under which drinking dens flourished, 
spread all over the city. However, within a period of about ten years 
most of the taverns disappeared and a more respectable type of hotel 
like Hope Hall Family Hotel began to make an appearance since 1837. 
The Hope Hall Family Hotel w^op^ed at Mazagaon which for many 
years served as the princ^]^^’h^#«^^^^bay. 

^fshed in the premises adjoining 
express purpose of providing 


The first of the residentiaYcfub;^ 
stands at the Byculla Race 
respectable and reasonably 

The development of hotel tr^? ’siRce 1840 was rapid. Mr. Pallanjee 
Pestonjee opened the Victoriij^tjsl^hich was usually known as the 
British Hotel in 1840. He a, gpb'^ame in the trade among the 

civil and military gentry, j^r^^^sult^llnoved to better premises on 
Clare Road and later on opmSd Motne^jhotel in Fort. The British Hotel 
has long disappeared. Abou^f862^ tljS%reat Eastern Hotel Company 
was formed, but it failed to leave a mark on Bombay. In 1871, a silk 
mercer and draper who had amassed wealth in his trade opened the 
Esplanade Hotel with 130 rooms. 


The Watson’s Hotel on the Esplanade described as “ something like 
a bird-cage”, was in imitation of the palatial new hotels then going up in 
London and Paris.^ It opened a new era in the hotel trade in Bombay. 
It was distinguished in splendour and convenience. For his galleried hotel 
Watson imported not only iron but also bricks, from Webster’s Manu¬ 
factory in Burham in England. The Watson’s which was exclusively 
for Europeans, has long ceased to function, and the ghost-like building 
which once housed it stands facing the building of the Bombay University. 
This iron-pillared building was one of the good buildings in the city 
in the nineteenth century. 


The Taj Hotel, inaugurated in 1904, was the cherished project of the 
legendary Jamshetji Nusserwanji Tata, an eminent Parsi of Bombay. 

* Gillian Tindall, City of Gold (Temple Smith, London. 1982), p. 175, 
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It is said that J. N. Tata was once humiliated by asking to leave the then 
best hotel in Bombay, the Watson’s. His pride was shaken, and he 
decided that he would one day build a hotel of his own which would 
far exceed the Watson’s in its quality. He got it designed in 1896 by 
a local European firm of architects.^ The Taj is yet the best in Bombay. 
Next door to the original Taj is a recent annexe, a rare modem building 
in Bombay. 

In 1923, Mr, Shapurji Sorabji built the Grand Hotel. A few years 
later the Majestic Hotel was opened. Upto this time almost all the 
hotels were run on western lines. It was with the establishment of the 
Sardar Griha and Madhavashram in 1900 and 1908, respectively that 
the Indian style hotels began to make an appearance. 

“ Being a. port of call, Bombay was readily accessible to artistic talent 
from abroad, which soon became an attractive feature of local hotel 
life. As early as 1904, for inst^cei-^there was a Criterion Hotel that 
sported a full-fledged nearly 20 members, 

about 12 of whom were vi4^«^J«lg^a^talists. 

“ Then came the age of ^gOT^sjw^res, to accommodate hundreds 
at a time, that rose up on thlSr^^^^ist^iiof the city. Bombay’s hoteliers, 
in this era, were second to n4(nq iji|^the luxurious appointments of their 
quarters or in an extravagan^^^th^qre they served from champagne 
and pate de foie gras to the far^" ot^rijl^les and curries. Much of the 
catering in these hotels waMe^^^by Italics. In the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, local hotOTCTfeached the peak of their splendour as 
house of entertainment fronrtfiSS^stafl^'point of food, wine and music. 
Some of the most gorgeous banquets were given in Bombay during this 
period, when money flowed lavishly from the swollen purses of the 
Maharajas, the business magnates and the foreign visitors to Bombay. The 
music was mainly of the Western classical type, though occasional diver¬ 
sions into the lesser realms of dance music were not unknown. The polka, 
the mazarka, and the waltz were among the dances that roused the 
enthusiasm of local votaries of Terpsichore. 

“ The end of World War I saw the introduction of jazz on a large scale 
in Bombay. The old classical orchestra went completely out of fashion, 
and dancing became the rage. The one-step, the tango, the rhumba and 
the jitterbugs, became in turn, the favourite obsession of local lounge 
lizards. This was also the era of the cabaret. Some of the finest swing 
bands in the world, some of the best cabaret artistes and some of the 
most soulful crooners of dance numbers have taken the floor or stood 
before the microphone in Bombay’s palatial hotels. 

Mbid., pp. 26-27. 
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“ The two world wars brought a fresh lot of hotels to Bombay. The 
Ritz, the Ambassador, West End and Airlines were ‘ war babies 


“ The post-war world of the late forties of the twentieth century was 
a world of austerity, of rationing and of strict elimination of luxury and 
waste. Hotel life in Bombay ceased to be the pageant of extravagant 
splendour it once was. Bombay’s prohibition policy struck another 
mortal blow at the splendour of this type of existence. Hotels gradually 
began to serve the sole purpose of accommodating people and of feeding 
them on the barest of rationed necessities. The age of the champagne 
dinner, the semi-nude chorus girl and the exotic, sensuous music became 
a thing of the past. 


“ The year 1949 saw a big advance in the hotel trade in India. It was 
placed on an organised basis by the establishment of four regional hotel 
and restaurant associations with head offices at India’s four major cities, 
Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. These four associations were linked 
in a federation which is affiliate^ CS^Hufprn.ational Hotel Association, 
Paris. It is given representatjcp olfftfi^/^Geafral Tourist Traffic Advisory 


Committee and the Region^^ 
ment of India, A special Hote| 
to the Central Government oivalf 



“The foremost amenity prw^ 
conditioned accommodation, 
class hotels in India which 
European and the other I 

To train students in the caterTnel; 
tutional Management was estabSwi 


Committee of the Govern- 
Committee has direct access 
t^Telating to the trade. 

r. visitors to this country is air- 
jil|]^c«ns’ are attached to all first 
jSr^ide two sets of menus, one 



bllege of Catering and Insti- 
heri in June 1954. Before 1954 


India did not have a single institute imparting training in hotel manage¬ 
ment, The All-India Women’s Food Council with the assistance of the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations established the 
college. The Government of Maharashtra recognised it as a technical 
institution. A scholarship trust has been registered in 1974 by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Association, Western India, for awarding scholarships for 
education in catering. The provisions of the Apprentices Act have also 
been extended to the hotel and restaurant industry since 1968, and about 
14 trades such as cook, steward, baker and house-keeper have been 
brought under its fold. 


During the period after 1950, almost four times the hotel industry was 
subjected to various controls on the serving of meals at parties and func¬ 
tions as also on the courses at a regular meal. During this period rationing 
was in force for about 12 years at varying levels. In 1966-67 the Hotels and 
Restaurants Co-operative Service Society Ltd. was established to make 


> J. V. Furtado, Bombay the Beautiful (1957), pp- 83-85. 
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separate arrangement for distribution of the rationed articles to the 
members of the association. With the co-operation of the Federation 
of Hotel and Restaurant Associations of India, the Department of 
Tourism of the Government of India evolved a scheme according to which 
hotels and restaurants are classified. This has enabled the creation of 
a section in the hotels to offer accommodation and services of an inter¬ 
national standard to foreigners of different categories. Such hotels are 
known as Star Hotels, amongst which can be mentioned the following 
ones ; Oberoi Sheraton Hotel, Taj Intercontinental Hotel, Centaur Hotel, 
Sea Rock Hotel, Hotel President, Sun-N-Sand Hotel, Sea Green Hotel, 
Hotel Natnij, Juhu Hotel, Shalimar Hotel, etc. Besides the old hotels 
referred earlier, viz., Taj Mahal, Grand Hotel, West End Hotel, 
Ambassador Hotel, Ritz Hotel and Airlines are still in existence. This 
list is not exhaustive and is only symbolic. 



The hotel occupation includes various trades such as owners and 
managers of hotels, cook shops, sarai^ cafes, restaurants, eating houses 
and their employees. The pf sworkers in this occupation 

returned during various ceniii^l^l^ Tin Bombay are given below : 


Year 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 


Males 

5,013 

7,573 

19,503 

46,725 

54,083 


Females 

822 

1,011 

1,610 

1,799 

902 


LEARNED PROFESSIONS 

Teachers, medical practitioners, advocates, engineers, architects, 
journalists etc., can broadly be grouped under this category. They have 
a good educational background and specialisation in their respective 
fields. They have got their own separate organisations which strive for 
their common interest. In Bombay there are specialists who have earned 
a national as well as international reputation in almost every field. The 
city provided a congenial home to top-most doctors, advocates, solicitors, 
structural and design engineers as well as architects and journalists. 
Many of them distinguished themselves in foreign countries as well. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that patients from various parts of the country 
as well as from the Gulf countries flock to Bombay for medical treatment. 
A number of members of the Bombay Bar have adorned the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of India from time to time and have earned a name 
abroad. The city gave birth to many of the most eminent architects and 
engineers and professors. A number of them were co-opted on various 
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international bodies. After the census authorities, these professions have 
been classified under various small distinct groups like (i) Letters, Arts, 
Journalism and Science, (n) Teaching profession, (m) Medical profession 
and O'v) Legal profession. 

Letters, Arts, Journalism and Science : A number of persons earn 
their livelihood from fine arts like music, dancing and acting. The census 
authorities under the group of letters, arts, journalism and science have 
included such professionals like artists, music composers, players on 
musical instruments, writers and related workers, painters, decorators, 
sculptors, journalists, photographers, etc. These persons are either 
employed by institutions or give instructions independently to the students 
of arts. There are also a few persons who have been honoured with 
awards and prizes for proficiency in dilferent arts and service to the 
people. 

Professionals such as music jsj€t«®psers, musicians, singers, actors, 
dancers, as also the managers^!^^^^^e>s of places of public entertain¬ 
ment, race courses, societies,do a great service to the 
people through recreation, Bombay where the life is 

monotonous, relaxation thral^ *j^^^ion is an essential service. 
Naturally there are good r^r^aijfflra^facilities in the city and the 
connoisseurs avail of them by those who are engaged in art. 

There are ballad singing dramas, cinema theatres, 

musicians and singers. Theres^fe cinema and drama theatres. 

Bombay city has every reaso^ to-bojirou^^ the best theatre in Asia in the 
Tata theatre run by the Natiorai‘’t'mHWTTO Performing Arts. The city has 
a long tradition of theatrical over the past about 225 years. 

A few pages in Chapter 18 of Volume III of this Gazetteer furnish the 
history of Theatre in Bombay which the reader would definitely find 
interesting and informative. 

The total number of professionals returned during various censuses 
since 1911 are given below. The number of persons engaged in 
recreational activities is given separately. 

Persons engaged in letters, arts, journalism and science in the city— 


Year 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 


2,733 

2,707 

26 

1921 


900 

882 

18 

1931 


1,989 

1,901 

88 

1951 

. 

3,369 

3,232 

137 

1961 


5,622 

5,317 

305 
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Persons engaged in recreational activities— 

Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

1,774 

1,436 

338 

1921 

1,631 

1,358 

273 

1931 

5,532 

5,188 

344 

1951 

15,047 

13,777 

1,270 

1961 

14,068 

13,122 

946 


Teaching Profession : The teaching profession includes professors, 
lecturers, teachers, and research workers. They are employed in the two 
Universities, 105 colleges, schools and other educational institutions. 
They meet the growing educational needs of people. The best of education 
in all the faculties is available in Bombay. Besides general education, 
professional education is also ^ail^^le. Due to the expansion and 
quantitative development qC^to^rah^iiactivities there has been 
a remarkable increase in the'tfi|mMp^^E:|3ils engaged in this profession 
which could be seen from t|(ji^qwi^g.;itatement:— 


Year 



Males 


Females 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 


2,488 

7,766 

518 

536 

862 

3,817 

1961 


24,247 10,849 

13,398 

1971 


40,372 15,724 

24,648 


Medical Profession ; Medical practitioners include physicians, surgeons, 
ayurvedic and homoeopathic doctors, dentists, ophthalmologists, opto¬ 
metrists, oculists, veterinary surgeons, midwives, nurses, vaccinators, 
compounders, vaids and hakims. It is a lucrative and prosperous profes¬ 
sion and an increasing number of persons aspire to get themselves 
qualified for it. In Bombay the number of medical practitioners is always 
on the increase which could be seen from the following statement. The 
most important aspect of the profession in Bombay is the availability 
of specialised treatment in all branches of medical science in the hospitals 
owned by the Greater Bombay Municipal Corporation, the State Govern¬ 
ment, public trusts, the Bombay Port Trust and private practitioners. 
During the past about two decades a number of polyclinics have been 
established by enterprising doctors. They provide a number of facilities 
under one roof. A few co-operative hospitals such as the Sushrusha 
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Hospital at Dadar have been rendering excellent service to the people. 
The census statistics about this profession are given below :— 

Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

3,297 

2,423 

779 

1921 

3,224 

2,409 

815 

1931 

4,383 

3,109 

1,274 

1951 

13,873 

9,407 

4,466 

1961 

17,393 

11,674 

5,719 

1971 

27,346 

15,952 

11,394 


Legal Profession : This is also a very prosperous profession in the 
city. Bombay gave birth to eminent jurists and advocates such as 
K. M. Munshi, M. C. Chhagla, Justice Bhagawati, Bhulabhai Desai, 
M. A. Jinnah, Saklatwala, Nafa^ff^apdawarkar, Badruddin Tyabji, 
K. T. Telang and a galaxy 

Due to the existence of the Small Causes Courts, 

Metropolitan Courts, and m^it^rib^&, eminent lawyers have got 
sufficient calling. There is also tendency among the students 

to study law. The advocates h'avp sgo^ their Bar Associations wherein 
they discuss subjects of commo.i^t|resl&. jhe sub-joined statement gives 
the number of lawyers of all li^ha^esT(m^z/j, law agents, mukhtiars^ 
lawyers’ clerks, petition writ*i»piper-fAb'i^suses since 1911. Censuses 
of 1961 and 1971 have includ^the number of judges and magistrates in 


the number of those in the legajpxjof^siicigff^ 

Year 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

, , 

1,044 

1,042 

2 

1921 


870 

846 

24 

1931 

, . 

1,994 

1,974 

20 

1951 

. . 

2,769 

2,645 

124 

1961 

• • 

3,466 

3,341 

125 

1971 


5,467 

5,242 

225 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Bombay, the capital of Maharashtra, houses the regional offices and 
central offices of many of the Ministries of the Government of India. 
It is the headquarters of the two railway zones, viz. Central Railway 
and Western Railway which provide employment to a huge size of 
personnel. The Municipal Corporation has also considerable number of 
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employees under its jurisdiction. Consequently there is a huge army of 
personnel engaged in public administration. Although it may not be 
scientific to classify the employment in public services into miscellaneous 
occupations, it is deemed desirable to furnish some relevant information 
and census data about them in this section. 

A detailed analysis of the structure of employment, trends therein, 
the organised and unorganised sectors of employment in the City and 
the condition of the working class has been given in Chapter 9 on 
Economic Development, in this Volume. Hence the information only 
about a few aspects is given below. 

Under public administration the census authorities of 1911, 1921 and 
1931 included such categories, as (/) service of the State, (h) service of the 
native and foreign States, (Hi) municipal and other local service, and 
(iv) village officials and servants other than watchmen. The 1951 Census 
under the group of Health, Educat^^i^d Public Administration, included 
(0 village officers and seryaJfis ai^u.^|H|;watchmen, (ii) employees of 
municipalities and local bod|if^p4^^^ti^j3^^nion Government, but not 
including persons classifiabl^^^^iS^ii^er division or sub-division. 
The 1961 and 1971 Censuses gf^^^^^loyees under administrative, 
executive and managerial wo’^^^^i^administrative and executive 
officials, Government and looaL'^ |)df(^es, respectively. Moreover, the 
censuses have excluded persQ 0 £M(}^ftg to the learned professions, 
like teachers, doctors, lawyer^s^ah'd^enghKe^ some of whom although in 
the service of Government hav^^^dep grouped separately under other 
appropriate headings. The ^ees=^dfiumerated under the heading 
‘traffic and communicationspolicemen and the defence 
personnel have not been taken into account for the discussion of the 
occupation under consideration. Besides, the total number of public 
employees taken into account by the 1911 and 1921 Censuses are exclusive 
of their dependents. 

The census statistics of public employees in Bombay are furnished 
below :— 


Number of Public Employees in Bombay since 1911 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

9,593 

8,980 

613 

1921 

10,373 

8,141 

2,232 

1931 

35,141 

33,426 

1,715 

1951 

46,521 

43,386 

3,135 

1961 

67,816 

^ 65,581 

2,235 


VF 4362—50 
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The emoluments and service conditions of these employees have been 
revised from time to time so as to enable them, as far as possible, to cope 
up with the increased cost of living. Two pay commissions were appointed 
during the last thirty years. Of this the recommendations of the first 
commission known as the Badkas Commission were implemented in 
1969. The second pay commission known as the Bhole Commission 
submitted its report in March 1977 and its recommendations were imple¬ 
mented by the Government of Maharashtra in 1979. Similarly the 
Government of India revised the emoluments of their employees from 
time to time. 



The problem of accommodation of public employees is very acute in 
Greater Bombay. A large number of employees reside in far off places 
such as Kasara, Karjat, Pune, Panvel, Vasai, Virar and make daily trips 
to attend ofiices in Bombay. They are also required to pay exorbitant 
house rent and advance payment (pagan) running into a few thousands. 
Of course, Government does prt^vid&^them accommodation. There are 
hundreds of tenements for .Stati?'.dC* 9 '*yfrnanent employees at Bandra 
Cotton Green, Worli Chawl%'^r “ ■'" ^ ----- j ^ 

buildings. The Government' 

quarters for their employees. 
M public employees in Greater 


administration have also prov 
The problem of accommoda 
Bombay district, however, is ^qieasing. 

DOMESTIC SERVICES 

The occupations describcd ^'jfar 4Q.'»^ t exhaust all fields of human 
activity. Soniie occupations naW^rif ig^ e indispensable especially in 
an urban centre like Bombay. Tni^OTe^ouped under domestic servants, 
tailors, barbers, washermen, hoteliers, florists, etc. Whosoever knows 
a little bit of technique required for such services finds a job in Bombay, 
at least such persons will not starve. These occupations are described 
below. 


Those who are engaged in such services have established their own 
unions. Even the domestic servants have also been unionised. Their union 
is known as Gharelu Kamgar Sangh. These unions are very alert and 
always fight for the interest of their members. They often strive to increase 
their earnings commensurate with the general increase in the standard 
of living. If their demands are not conceded by the employers they either go 
on strike or adopt such tactics as ‘ go slow ’ or ‘ work to rule ’. 

Domestic Servants : Growth of urbanisation, break-up of the joint 
family system, rise in the standard of living and increase in money incomes 
have led to a rise in demand for domestic servants. In fact there is 
a dearth of persons volunteering for domestic servants in the city. The 
domestic and personal services included the services rendered by cooks. 
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house-keepers, maids, waiters, water carriers, door-keepers and watch¬ 
men. These servants generally belong to low income group and come from 
rural areas of up-Ghat andKonkan.They are paid monthly wages and in 
addition some of these workers are provided with free food, clothing, 
and sometimes shelter. The total number of these workers in the city as 
per the censuses since 1911 is given in the following statement;— 

Year Persons Males Females 


1911 

54.876 

45,139 

9,737 

1921 

39,070 

30,306 

8,764 

1931 

48,501 

40,605 

7,905 

1951 

86,875 

65,784 

21,091 

1961 

1,00,320 

69,626 

30,694 

1971 

1,28,562 

95,225 

33,337 


Hair cutting : The traditional^^^^-^cteristics of barbers serving the 
clientele have undergone a tfSmeiGdo^jbjhange. However, one can see 
a few itinerant barbers in g^^s like^^i||!^devi, Foras Road, Thakur- 
dwar, Girgaum, Grant Roa^as^aj^^^ourban areas. They visit the 
customers’ houses with leathe^igS, of^lll tin boxes. Beauty parlours 
have come into existence wher?^^&Jiiitf Wstomers get their hair dressed 
into different styles. They are Cq|ii|nl(ed to the areas where the affluent 
society is housed. 

The occupation is general^i fpjl&wfi3^o?^he persons belonging to the 
Nhavi community as a hera^^y«jdne.,]^inly barbers from up-Ghat 
and Konkan areas are found iirSoSiSiy!*^lany of them have come from 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Kerala afr3^ldujtifai. Persons who have initiative 
and enterprise have established well furnished hair-cutting saloons. 
A number of persons from other castes have also started hair-cutting 
saloons in Bombay. In most of the shops persons are employed either 
on daily, weekly or monthly wages. 

The sub-joined statement gives the number of persons engaged in this 
occupation during the census years since 1911. The census authorities 
have included in this occupation such categories as barbers, hair-dressers, 
beauticians, and wig-makers. 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

4,374 

4,370 

4 

1921 

4,616 

4,590 

26 

1931 

3,612 

3,574 

38 

1951 

9,940 

9,836 

104 

1961 

10,764 

10,657 

107 

1971 

11,772 

11,542 

230 


VF 4362—50a 
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Tailoring : The occupation has flourished to a very great extent during 
the last forty years and has been an important avenue of employment 
which can be seen from the following statement. More and more people 
are drawn towards it as it provides employment throughout the year :— 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

8,980 

8,249 

731 

1921 

10,874 

10,079 

795 

1931 

12,408 

11,135 

1,273 

1951 

24,788 

23,549 

1,239 

1961 

35,257 

32,934 

2,323 

1971 


47,909 

3,499 


The census authorities the occupation of tailoring 

such persons as tailors, millii^^f|fes|^^ers, embroiders, hat makers, 
sewers and cutters, upholsterel^^^j&^s^^c. The occupation is no more 
restricted to the persons belo^i^g Shimpi community. In fact 

the occupation in Greater BombiyJsJi^owed mostly by persons belong¬ 
ing to other castes and comAl^^s; 'The.^ombay tailors have always 
been the pioneers in the chaii^^faslMyhs.ifl the wearing apparel. While 
the bulk of tailors accept tailomg'jobs'^m the individual customers, 
there are quite a few who perfoS-ih^ the'jB^ for the makers of ready-made 
garments. This sector of the occupation is expanding since the nineteen 
fifties particularly due to the rise in export of garments. 

Laundering : About fifty years ago the occupation was mostly followed 
by Dhobis, traditional washermen. The Dhobis then used to visit the 
houses of the customers for collecting clothes and again for delivering 
them. Washing was then done at the Dhobi Talao on a large scale until 
the new ghat at Mahalaxmi was provided by the Municipal Corporation. 
Besides Mahalaxmi, clothes are now washed in bulk at Walkeshwar, 
Banganga and Parel. 

The owners of the big laundries get the clothes washed by paid workers. 
The big establishments such as Band Box, Leach and Weborny and 
Beauty Arts make use of electricity and modem equipment and machinery 
and do dry cleaning or petrol washing of terywool, woollen and silk 
clothes. A few establishments also undertake dyeing work besides washing. 
The occupation in general provides employment throughout the year. 
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The following statement gives the number of persons employed in this 
occupation as per censuses since 1911 :— 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

6,705 

5,597 

1,108 

1921 

5,582 

4,775 

807 

1931 

6,255 

5,660 

595 

1951 

14,315 

13,871 

444 

1961 

15,967 

15,301 

666 

1971 

17,687 

17,207 

480 


RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


'People in Bombay belong 


Lreiigions and almost all of them 


perform various religious decline of importance of 

tiruals and ceremonies, ther^*;^^islOE|^ratid for preachers. The demand 
is at its peak during the m^th^f .i^rUyan and the marriage season. 
Many families have their owfljfamily pij^chers. They are paid in cash, 
while they receive the articlesVusec? yih worship such as rice, cocoanut, 
betel-nut, etc. The earnings of^increased commensurately 

with the rise in cost of livinatf 

T. -J-'- 

In the case of Christians M igious sem tsbs have been institutionalised 
with an hierarchy of ordaineck^^^^^workers who receive their remu¬ 
neration from the institution/w^^lcH they are attached. Among the 
Muslims, the Kazh and the Mullas also receive remunerations both in 
kind and cash at the time of different festivities. 


The census authorities have included in this category such persons 
as readers, pilgrim conductors, circumcisers, priests, ministers, monks, 
nuns, religious mendicants, servants in religious edifices, temples, burial 
or burning ground service, etc. The following statement gives the 
number of such religious workers since 1911 Census 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

850 

800 

50 

1921 

250 

210 

40 

1931 

2,971 

2,869 

102 

1951 

5,098 

4,911 

187 

1961 

3,502 

3,436 

66 
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SWEET-MEATS 


The oldest known sweet-meat manufacturer in Bombay was Amichand 
Govindji, who established his business about 200 years ago at Bori 
Bunder, at a spot then known as the Three Gates. He was the first man 
to introduce the manufacture of halm in Bombay. It was then exported 
to many parts of India, China, Europe and Africa. The employees in the 
business were Marwadi Brahmans who were then paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 
month with boarding and lodging. 

The following ingredients were generally used in the manufacture of 
sweet-meats : Flour (rice, wheat, gram), sugar, ghee, dry fruits, saffron, 
spices, cardamom, nutmeg, rosewater and other essences. The ghee used 
in the manufacture of sweet-meats then cost from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 
maund. 


Subsequently the business developed considerably and a large number 
of varieties of sweet-meats were jwfgared. The number of sweet-meat 
manufacturers also increasedv.^e^ly90^w^us returned 350 sweet-meat 
makers and 1,400 sellers. T^Meak^^.^5^ profit. The daily out-turn 
and sale in 1901 was 12 to price of sweet-meats varied 

from 3 to 4 annas (19 to 25 pa^ pet jfe?/^out 900 grams). 

The following statement give^t|f^a^^r of persons employed in this 
occupation since 1911 :— 


Year 


Males 

Females 

1911 

'^106 -■4^' 

1,948 

158 

1921 


294 

4 

1931 

580 

573 

7 

1951 

4,221 

3,874 

347 

1961 

4,849 

4,532 

317 

1971 

7,380 

7,200 

180 


The 1951 Census has mentioned two categories viz., (i) bakeries and 
other food industries and (ii) sweet-meats and confectionery preparations. 
However, the census has given the total number of persons employed 
under the first category only. Likewise, there are no separate figures of 
persons engaged in bakeries and sweet-meat making in 1961 and 1971 
as the censuses of those two years have grouped together bakers, 
confectioners, candy and sweet-meat makers. Although every locality has 
some sweet-meat shops, a few firms have earned a city-wide reputation. 
They have a big turnover of trade. Some of them export the products 
to the Middle East. Besides Maharashtrians, the migrants from Uttar 
Pradesh, Sindh, Punjab and Rajasthan are found in this business. 
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BAKERIES 1 

The consumption of bakery products which was confined to the Euro¬ 
peans and Parsis in the previous century is not now restricted to a few 
people of particular classes. To a considerably large number of people 
bread is now a convenient item of food. The first bakery in the city was 
established about 170 years ago by a Goanese in the Old Hanuman Cross 
Lane wherein all the Goanese Christians then used to reside. Besides 
conducting his bakery, the owner kept an eating house for Europeans, 
which was well patronised. He started his business with a capital of 
Rs. 500 and the profit of his trade enabled him to live luxuriously. He 
then supplied bread to the inmates of the Government House and the 
Commissariat Department, and had about 300 customers. His staff 
consisted of 25 Goanese servants and a master baker, besides several 
Hindu women who were employed in grinding wheat. These Goanese 
servants besides being paid their wages were allowed to sell bread and 
thereby used to realise abouj R^ !5 a month. The pay of the master 
baker was about Rs. 35 and tfiat of. servants about Rs. 12 per month 
with boarding and lodging;>The price of superfine bread prepared from 
wheat known as pishi was about l^^aise^oaf. 

In the Muhammadan qulrt^^^^^i^called tamur were used for 
baking nan bread. The owners!,t^se bakeries, nanvais ki dukan, were 
mostly Mughals, but a few w^':o^o^ by Muhammadans also. These 
tannurs are still found in 

The consumption of proc ^sed fpci^s, canned fish, meat, fruit and vege¬ 
table products, food productl*^ith protein, cakes, biscuits and breads 
has become a habit of people"|ai Sdm^iay. Especially, the consumption 
of biscuits and breads is very common among the well-to-do. 

The following statement shows the number of persons employed in 
this occupation since 1911 :— 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

1,212 

1,131 

81 

1921 

732 

698 

34 

1931 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1951 

4,221 

3,874 

347 

1961 

4,849 

4,532 

317 

1971 

7,380 

7,200 

180 


At present the occupation of bakeries is organised on a scientific 
basis and considerably big undertakings like Modern Bakeries (India), 


‘ The history of Bakeries is furnished in Chapter 5 of this Volume. 
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Britannia Biscuit Co. and Aryan Bakery have established their factories 
in the city. Of these, the Modern Bakeries is a Government of India 
undertaking. There are also some big biscuit factories such as Parle 
Products Private Ltd., and Shangrila Food Products Ltd. These establish¬ 
ments produce a variety of products. The bakers in the city have organised 
the Bakers’ Association, while the employees are also unionised in their 
own interest. 

HAWKERS 

The range of economic activity in Bombay is so wide that any effort 
to classify it into clear-cut divisions and to enumerate them and give 
an account of each one is just impossible. Here numerous persons earn 
by selling cowdung or mud, by manufacturing sophisticated machinery 
as also by practising modern medicine. A number of women earn their 
livelihood by selling vegetables from door to door. Some persons go 
round for selling fruit, fanciful like glass bangles and toys. Some 

collect rags, pieces of papersywoifti oy^&qt-wears and sell them. In posh 
areas like Fort persons eafb^^^n directions to the driver to 

park his car in a place crowded^withl^l^'cars, by cleaning cars as also 
by catching an empty cab fo^Ms^^^Muring busy hours. A number 
of boys earn by selling newl^^^^’^ere are persons who earn by 
delivering tiffin boxes to tha df^c^-^cfjng population. The head-load 
workers and the persons whoJ:j(sl\haiM^arts are found in gre’at number 
in the busy business centrc^^lJve hand-cartmen are seldom 

owners of the carts. They ilten hire th^either from the shopkeepers 
or mukadams. Their earningT'and employment conditions are somewhat 
better than those of the heatjdp^^'ft^.^ers. Quite a good number of 
persons also earn by doing boot-polish, by selling Wada-pav or bhajias, 
parched groundnut seeds and gram, lottery tickets, etc. There are thousands, 
of persons working in the docks known as Mathadi Kamgar. 

This shows that the persons who have got imagination, and who do not 
feel shy of doing any work have got immense scope to earn in Bombay. 
The result is that over a period of time a number of such miscellaneous 
occupations have come in vogue. 

Amongst them hawkers occupy an important place in the occupational 
structure of the city and its suburbs. They trade in a variety of articles 
right from bananas to costly imported articles. The general explosion 
of population after Independence, and the usual influx of people from 
almost all the States to Bombay have swelled the population of the city. 
This accompanied by the paucity of business premises and the exor¬ 
bitant price for obtaining them has encouraged the calling of hawking 
in the city. 

It can generally be observed that persons from southern States and 
Sindhis form the majority of the hawkers. They are found in the better 
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selling areas and busy streets. The following statement gives the number of 


authorised hawkers in the city since 1911 as per census statistics. It may, 
however, be noted that the census authorities have included such persons 
as itinerant traders, pedlars, street vendors of drink and foodstuffs, 
canvassers and news vendors into hawkers :— 

Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1911 

1,808 

1,695 

113 

1921 

3,258 

2,812 

446 

1951 

21,943 

20,127 

1,816 

1961 

31,837 

27,963 

3,874 

1971 

37,525 

35,035 

2,490 


The control over hawkers in Bombay was first contemplated in 1910 
when the Government of Bombaj^pointed out that hawkers were causing 
obstruction on foot-path. Hpyteve'r, aciiml’lipensing of hawkers was not 
thought of till 1921. The haw>efs rule required to get licences 

for doing business. The muni^para^^piaitation of the city has divided 
the authorised hawkers into varies je^j^^ries such as itinerant, roving 
hand carts, stationary hand caip^^ifeO(^atters. In spite of various mea¬ 
sures taken by the municipality>aAc^^e;^umber of unauthorised hawkers 
remain. 

Both authorised and unau|^ori^d^to^^^][are now posing a problem 
of law and order which at 1(S ^k\assujr^ y a political tinge also. The 
problem has got two sides. Fit^C:pg5^^mieht think that the hawkers 
are providing sei-vice by making^^afrorfiSods at a lower price. Secondly, 
the traffic problem in Bombay has assumed such a serious proportion that 
the occupation of road space or foot-path by hawkers is a more serious 
menace. And hence the necessity of removing the encroachment on the 
streets and foot-paths and of reducing the vast number of unauthorised 
hawkers. 


GOLDSMITHY 

The frantic craze for ornaments is found in almost all the sections 
of the Indian society. The business in gold and gold ornaments - is 
concentrated in Javeri market and in Dadar, Girgaum and Opera House 
areas. A number of shops and big firms have come up. Quite a few of them 
are also found in suburban areas. 

Making of gold ornaments is a hereditary occupation of the Sonars 
among Hindus. They inherit the skill and craftsmanship from their 
forefathers. A few of them are employed in big shops, while others set 
up their own small shops. 
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According to the first edition of this Gazetteer (1909) there were about 
4,400 goldsmiths who found constant and lucrative occupation in Bombay. 
In normal course the number should have increased considerably after 
a period of about seventy years. However, the Gold Control Rules of 
1963 not only affected the business adversely but also threw a number 
of goldsmiths out of employment. The following statement gives the 
number of goldsmiths in Bombay since 1931 Census;— 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1931 

2,316 

2,288 

28 

1951 

6,697 

6,624 

73 

1961 

7,860 

7,816 

44 

1971 

6,175 

6,090 

85 

^ " 'l 


vm 

Pan-bidi shops number ab 
shops neither contribute mui 
employment to a large numbe 



thousand in the city. These 
^nomy nor do they provide 
, they cater to the need of the 
citizens. Most of the shops ar$ ijb^ the owners themselves without 
any paid employees. The ear!i^|sjofjj;^^^wners are quite handsome. 
The total collection of an avcf£lSg^sto^;|^\iay may be between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 300. The Maghai b^ ^feaybs ^i4 ygmported from Bihar. The 
prices of betel-leaves which areu^l^iihmeWthe panpatti shops vary from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per hundred anfflthbfed (5fb4tel-nuts from Rs. 15 to Rs, 30 
per kilo. Generally Banarasi and Kanpuri catechu (hath) which costs about 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 70 per kilo, respectively, is used in these shops. Tobacco 
of good quality is imported from Hyderabad, Kanpur and Lucknow. 
The price of a masala pan depends upon the contents used in it, and it 
may be anything between fifty paise and Rs. 100. The costliest panpatti 
consists of warkh, silver foil or gold foil, kasturi musk, keshar-saffron; 
and various spices as also invigorant and nourishing articles. 


♦ * sK 




CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS* 
SECTION I — ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
THE PROLOGUE 

Bombay has become a very large urban complex strung out along 
a seaboard, in a manner such that jurisdictional integration, though not 
impossible, has become quite difficult. Not only it is heavily settled 
throughout its length and breadth, but the nature of the terrain precludes 
smooth communication, excepting along the axis. Economists in Western 
countries would describe such a urban complex by using the word 
‘megalopolis’ which means a wide-spreading and thickly-populated 
urban area. It would however be more in the fitness of things to use the 
more common term ‘ Metropolitan Area ’ for Greater Bombay. 

In introspection it would appear that this most advanced and most 
rich city of India is faced with s^erj^ troubles, and it is really difficult 
to get to grips with the socig^rabmii^^n even with the sheer physical 
problems of this metropoli^^'fti^. Ro®dfr^d streets laid down in the 
past few decades are just insi^c^t the needs of modern traffic, 

and a day is not far off wKeE^^enij^^strian traffic would become 
extremely difficult. Housing im fantastically inadequate to 

accommodate the flow of imm/grants^ ^d the growth of the indigenous^ 
population. The multiplicationjof^sl^si&nd shanties, as also the increase 
in houseless population is thli^ore thent^ural outcome. The resulting 
congestion has breeded phywe^^jgnd psw^ological strains and distur¬ 
bances, as also serious health hazards ‘!#The lakhs of citizens. Besides 
the already over-grown and growtag-ff^pulation of the city proper, 
there is an additional problem arising from the army of commuters, who 
daily surge into the city for work, but live outside its jurisdiction. 
Thousands and lakhs of persons from surrounding towns such as Thane, 
Mumbra, Dombivli, Kalyan, Ulhasnagar, Ambarnath, Badlapur, Neral, 
Karjat, Titawala, Asangaon, Kasara, Vasai, Bhayander, Sopara, Virar 
and many others throng Bombay city for attending their work. These 
factors put a heavy strain on the transport system in the city. Inevitably, 
the civic services in the city are deteriorating. Law and order, though 
maintained by an efficient administration and adhered by peaceful 
citizens, cannot be taken for granted. To put it more precisely, this 

* This chapter is contributed by Shri K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Executive Editor and 

Secretary, Gazetteers Department. 

1 By indigenous population is meant local population for the purpose of our analysis. 
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‘ core ’ city of India is slowly submerging in a mass of unplanned and 
inappropriate sprawl. 

Though the fundamental problems of Bombay are quite similar to 
those of other Indian big cities, this metropolis is unique in its combination 
of economic, social, locational and climatic characteristics. The basis of 
the troubles of the city, one way or another, is the population explosion. 
During the seventy years from 1901 to 1971, the population of the city 
increased from 9,27,994 to 59,70,575 i.e., by about 543.39 per cent, or 
on an average at the rate of about 7.76 per cent per annum. While the 
population increased by 200 per cent, or on an average at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum from 1901 to 1951, even the decadal growth was 
as high as 43.80 per cent from 1961 to 1971. Population of the city 
increased at a galloping speed to 8.24 millions in 1981. 

The immigrants in Bombay are broadly of two kinds. Firstly, there are 
persons who are deliberately seeking, employment and better wages than 
they could get in the countjysji^^^'Vi.. s^all towns. Such immigrants 
fully realise that it may -they get a satisfactory full¬ 
time job and in the meantirMp^?^ any odd opportunities that 

offer. In such cases migrati^ is ^Q^^^atcd risk which brings some 
results. “ Thus in Bombay is found to be lower among 

the immigrants than among t^e’^Bdigenous population (if they can be 
so designated, when most of tJ^t^T|rai^sjivil] probably have come from 
elsewhere). The net reprodu^|ttTO^^a?&"b?;j4jie immigrants is also lower; 
but this may be partly the ro^jli^|Tlieif^fi!^itional situation. In Calcutta 
by contrast, there are few immi^ants and population growth is almost 
wholly due to the indigenous fainilj^Sj.^^e is tempted to conclude that 
in Calcutta the calculated risks are too high to be attractive. The second 
and more traditional type of Indian City immigranis are those who drift 
in from the country without a definite aim, or even much hope of employ¬ 
ment. They come because they hope that urban conditions will somewhat 
be better; they can hardly be worse for the landless peasant than village 
life. These hopes can very easily be frustrated.”^ 

“ The special significance of these population movements lies in the 
way in which they give rise to congestion of people, of houses, of street 
circulation. And to congestion can be traced, directly or indirectly, most 
of the troubles of the cities; pollution of various sorts, inadequate housing, 
serious health hazards, unruly populations and heavy unemployment, 
especially of young persons. These troubles are present in different 
degrees in practically all countries. It is this circumstance which gives 
a unity to the quest for the diagnosis and cure of the large cities. It is 
indeed a world problem.”^ 


^ Ursula K, Hicks, The Large City —A World Problem, pp. 15'16. 
a Ibid., p. 16. 
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“ Bombay received about 1,22,000 immigrants a year. Even with 
a fairly good rate of industrialisation this is clearly too high a number 
to be digested without adding to unemployment and shanty settlements 
and all that: these imply is congestion, pollution, health hazards, crime 
and unrest, 

In addition to the large number of regular commuters, Bombay has 
a problem of ‘ contact population ’, those persons who visit the city from 
time to time for particular purposes, such as professional services, cultural 
opportunities or entertainment. This also contributes to congestion and 
strain on civic services. 

The problems regarding immigrant population are more complicated 
by disparities between the sexes, as males exceed females to a great extent. 
“ In Bombay city of the intercensus total immigration the proportion of 
male immigrants was almost double that of females. This sex disparity 
brings with it a number of difficulOdcial problems. It may have a variety 
of causes. In India many m(^di^^^«ieir’.,wives and families behind in 
their villages, but keep in 

Another aspect of immigra^MMl^pi^ is the type and intention of 
the immigrants. “ For instane^* KSr_^al^|ncreasingly losing population 
to Bombay rather than to the'^lpi^ra^ States of Mysore and Tamil 
Nadu. On the other hand, a cerfeipi^(^d increasing) proportion of the 
urban immigrants apparently Jp n,ot:|fl^ift vaguely into the cities, but 
attempt some crude but rational ira^ralaSpf^of the profitability of getting 
a good job in two or three ;^'acsi^rt 'flik'6^ntirae they are prepared to 
wait, picking up what odd joBlstftey^raaT&d perhaps having some small 
savings to help eke out over r‘&g:shO)^qijeriod. They reckon that, dis¬ 
counting the future income stream down to the present, benefits are 
likely to exceed costs. This would conform to Latin American patterns, 
where, however, incomes are in general larger and living standards higher. 
It is interesting that in Bombay in recent years the immigrants have 
experienced a lower unemployment rate.than the initial inhabitants.”® 

Immigration to Bombay is largely on economic grounds. There are 
better avenues of employment on account of growth of industrialisation, 
development of trade and commerce and of the tertiary sector. A patent 
cause of immigration is also the availability of better educational facilities 
than in the countryside. Typically immigration is the major cause of 
population growth. Thus of the addition to the population of Bombay 
between 1951 and 1961 to the extent of 12,07,000 as many as 5,22,000 
were immigrants. 

The growth of Bombay as an entrepot centre of trade and commerce, 
and as an industrial city has created enormous problems of transport 

^ Ursula K. Hicks, op. cit. 

2 Ibid. 

® Ibid. 
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and traffic. In fact transport bottlenecks and pressure on street capacity 
pose a major problem for the authorities, the solution for which is not 
in easy accession. The problem is partly due to the extreme hetero¬ 
geneous nature of the transport and the large number of erratic and slow 
moving vehicles. In addition to cars, buses and delivery vans, many 
bicycles, bullock carts, tongas and hand-carts cling to the centre of 
main arteries. Traffic may have to deviate to allow a cow to take its ease 
in the middle of the street. Millions of pedestrians throng the streets 
largely because they have particularly nowhere to go. The amount of 
pollution produced per motor vehicle in Bombay tends to be higher 
because many of the cars and trucks are extremely old or of obsolete 
design as compared to those in western countries. 

The problems of transport as well as infrastructure are embarrassingly 
dynamic in the sense that the conditions accompanying them are conti¬ 
nually changing. For instance, the volume and flow of traffic, develop¬ 
ment of public utilities, such..,^<E^^^^^verage and power which arc 
related to the streets, and decay in certain quarters 

of the city, are to be dealt'^jr^ eyery>^^^4nd then. Road widening or 
reorganisation of streets islands pose a continuous 

challenge, as the street patterfl£^|i^^fe^y ^ determined by its topography 
and physical structure. The trafl|G^rql:8ems of Bombay are broadly of 
two kinds : (/) those concern^/kM,fee provisions of the streets them¬ 
selves and (il) those concerii|P®^^thtt^iieet users. All these problems 
are formidable and very cb'ffieplt fon ^feion. With every year that 
passes the congestion, dela>T^gg|^an and accident rate get worse. 

The street system of the cityij^l^ili^Fjr^tself is not bad, was originally 
intended to meet the demands and requirements of an earlier age. 
A majority of the roads were laid out a century ago or even earlier. The 
city however grew enormously both in size and complexity during the 
subsequent period. The peculiar ecological structure and the physical 
aspect of the city have also added to the traffic problem. The main office 
and commercial centre, or the core of city, which employs the vast majority 
of workers in tertiary and secondary sectors, is located in the extreme 
south- But the most important residential area is situated in the north. 
This distance between the residence and work-place has resulted in the 
daily movement of population from north to south in the mornings and 
from south to north in the evenings. The semi-directional flow of traffic 
which is on account of the existing ecological structure is one of the 
basic causes of the transport problem of Bombay. 

A very high proportion of commuters in Bombay travel by suburban 
railway. In fact suburban trains are the principal means of transport which 
are followed by bus services provided by the Bombay Electricity Supply 
and Transport Undertaking. The proportion of cars to population is one 
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car to 91 persons in Bombay, while the proportion for India as a whole 
is one car for 1130 persons.* 

The sense of overcrowding in Bombay is enhanced by its geographical 
situation, which was once so suitable for a fortified anchorage but now 
severely restricting expansion in all but one direction—^further on to the 
mainland and further away from the focal point of the city. Lakhs of 
commuters travel to work each day along the choked arteries of the 
linear city. The development of the focal point of the city, the Fort area, 
for offices, hotels, and luxury apartments continues, with sky-scrapers 
and land reclamation. The reclamation of land on the southern and 
western edges of the city is further overloading the transport network 
and civic services. The encroachment and further encroachment on sea 
for finding land for human habitation and office accommodation is 
putting an increasing strain on the transport system, water supply, 
electricity supply and many incidental services. 

It has therefore become inevi1j^Ebl®;;W disperse industries and housing 
to the mainland beyond th^-j^it^j^f'-^^^r Bombay. A lot of exercise 
in dispersal of economic a^ltljpmd '&^^jbnal planning is being done 
since the end of the sixties,'^l^vemment and municipal levels in the 
city. Accordingly a Metrop(s|^^^Regional Development Plan for the 
region has been formulated, isrtop^’that the constructioii of a new 
port and the establishment of 11^ Wii^city across the bay in accordance 
with the plan referred to abfi^^ill set^s a counterfocus to ease the 
congestion in the mother cily.'vCd^ijed^nsideration of the Bombay 
Metropolitan Regional DevI Mpment: Elaj l/vill be done later on in this 
chapter. . ' ^ 

Bombay is a premier port on the westeni sea board and is the commer- 
cirl capital of India. It is the most advanced industrial centre not only of 
Maharashtra but also of India. It has been a leading centre of the cotton- 
mill industry for a century and quarter, and has provided a congenial 
home for engineering and chemical industries during the last few decades. 
A number of modern and technologically advanced industries have been 
established in Bombay after the fifties. Besides manufacturing, it retains 
the functions which brought it in existence as an administrative commimi- 
cations and trading centre serving Western India. The registered offices 
of a number of private sector and public sector corporations and industries 
are housed in the city, and it has almost become the nerve centre of 
the Indian economy. It has been the ‘ Gateway of India ’ for Europe, 
America and Africa. 

The strategic location of this metropolis, the agglomeration economies 
available herein and other locational advantages offered by it have had 
an effect on its economic growth. 

* Information from World Bank Report. 
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The economies of agglomeration in Bombay have contributed to the 
concentration of industries and commerce in the city. Entrepreneurs 
often find it cheaper to locate new investments in this developed centre 
or on its outskirts than in new centres. Bombay provides the essential 
infrastructure for industries and commerce. It is a natural harbour, and 
as said above, is the ‘ Gateway of India ’ to Europe, America and Africa. 
The magnificent and capacious harbour has not been sensibly injured 
for the last about 275 years, either by the forces of nature or by the hand 
of man, while it has been explored and defined with greatest accuracy. 
The bunders and places for the loading and storage of merchandise are 
extending, and there is little danger of the anchorage being impaired. 
Naturally hundreds of thousands of tons of merchandise is imported and 
exported from Bombay. It is advantageously situated as regards railway 
communication. The Central Railway and the Western Railway both 
emanating from here have connected Bcmbay with the rest of the country. 
These two trunk routes radiatin g in. various directions across the conti¬ 
nent of India have also pl^ef^^^f}^ij:ant role in the development 
of Bombay. 

Bombay owes its econMRi^^rowth^o a class of enterprising 
entrepreneurs which includc&|b®4e^^:harashtrians, Bhatias, Jains, 
Marwadis, Banias, Parsis, ^r^^^^^ohoras and Khojas. Though 
many of them were migrants t^itjarat, Rajasthan and Karnatak, 
they raised the initial capital ^V-t^rif^j^pney-lending and selling their 
belongings in their native plijS^rTThtS^^^^jl^lually grew in their financial 
strength, and invested in ^t^Jlries ■ and.Jtrade, As things appear at 
present a number of busing® houses'Jftave either monopolistic or 
oligopolistic control over cert^nqf|tsja^1jiifs. Such business houses and 
groups have a nation-wide reputation for controlUng organised industries 
not only in Bombay but also in various parts of the country. Besides, 
a new entrepreneurial class comprising Maharashtrians and some others 
has come into existence. This class has also contributed to the growth 
of Industries and Commerce in Bombay. 

In addition to the indigenous entrepreneurs, a number of foreign 
concerns many of which conform to the description as ‘ multi-nationals ’ 
have also contributed to the economic growth of Bombay. Most of the 
foreign concerns owned the industrial concerns which they established 
on their own, in the past. They hardly allowed any indigenous interests 
in their business and were quite exclusive. In keeping with the industrial 
policy of the Government of India the exclusive interest of the foreign 
companies has been curtailed either by compelling them to allow Indian 
participation in share capital and management or by their nationalisation. 
Hence, we now find a number of companies which are run with foreign 
collaboration. In many cases the collaboration is financial and techno¬ 
logical but in some it is mainly technological. Such companies have 
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contributed immensely to the growth of the Bombay industries, in 
particular and of the economy in general. 


Besides the harbour and a centre of railways, Bombay is an inter¬ 
national airport affording air services to almost all parts of the world. 
It is also connected by air to all the major cities in the country and 
a number of national and State highways emanating from the city connect 
it with almost the entire country. There is also a modern telecommunica¬ 
tion service from Bombay to all parts of the country, and an overseas 
communication service to major cities in the world. All these infrastructure 
facilities have encouraged localization of industries at Bombay. 


The other factors contributing to the concentration of industries and 
commerce include the growth of banking institutions, a developed money 
market, the best of educational and medical facilities, a peaceful labour 
force and an efficient administration at the Government and municipal 
levels. Besides banks, a number of investment trusts and agencies mobilise 
funds for lending to small-scaleffeSiifttries. Bombay is also a home of 


technocrats, qualified tecujtt^i 
derth of such personnel to iiW® 



labour, and there is no 
being a centre of industries 
and commerce, it is a centrepf Sducational and cultural activities which 
are unique and unparallelo(^^tho whole of India. These factors are 
quite favourable to the expanaoi^ ^"itjcHistries in Bombay. 

rli- ^ i- 

GRO^Vi'tHOFB^ 

Just about the first quarl^^|jffi£^™j/eenth century, the Island of 
Bombay was emerging from trojHsitfo^of a mere trade settlement intou 
that of the Gateway and CapitiWl^VlSSrn India. The trade of the port 
showed a steady rise. The construction of the Sion Causeway which 
connected the Island with Salsette gave a further impetus to trade. 
Naturally, the trading communities migrated to the Island in larger 
numbers during these years. The Dassa Oswal Jains, particularly from 
Cutch came in increasing number in pursuit of prospective trade, and 
generally laid the foundations of one of the most prosperous of our 
modem commercial classes. The Parsis also equally contributed to the 
growth of Bombay. Persons like Jamshetji Wadia used to build first 
class frigates for the Indian Marine and stout vessels for such friendly 
powers as the Imam of Muscat.^ 


The abolition, in 1813, of the East India Company’s monopoly for 
trade in India gave a decided encouragement to the commerce of the 
Island. To quote only one item, the export trade in raw cotton increased 
from 30 million lbs. in 1809 to 90 million lbs. in 1816. 


^ S. M. Edwardes (ed.), Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. Ill, pp. 272-73, 
1909. 

VF 4362—51 
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The construction of a good carriage road up the Bhor Ghat during the 
regimes of Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, opened the 
Bombay Island to the Deccan. This Ghat, opened on 10th November 
1830, facilitated the trade of Bombay in a large measure. 

Another landmark in the growth of Bombay was the construction of 
the Colaba Causeway in 1838.^ The causeway initiated a growth of 
the areas around it as also that of the Fort area as it joined the Colaba 
and the Old Woman’s Island to the Island of Bombay. 

The period between 1860 and 1865 was one of accelerated growth in 
every branch of economic activity. 

The commencement of the first railway line in India from Bombay to 
Thane on April 16, 1853 and the opening of the Bombay-Baroda and 
Central India Railway from Bombay in 1864 were the most important 
landmarks in the development of Bombay. The opening of the Bhor 
Ghat railway line on 22nd April 1863 facilitated the growth of trade and 
industry in Bombay. The value of railway in fostering the growth of 
Bombay has well neigh been incalcul^ble,- 

While the regular service of ebastingi^tiamers from Bombay to other 
ports of India increased the Irade^fif i-tltfs? city, the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 effected a co^pi^^r^i^ion in the carrying trade of 
Bombay, which had upto th^; dat^^^estricted by a lengthy voyage 
round the Cape. Bombay thus the imperial port of India convey¬ 

ing British mails and goods, .^wk^int^gting to note that, in order to 
improve communication betjp^%^'^wkj6i^and the rest of the world, 
a direct submarine cable was'ikid down fir^ Suez to Bombay in 1870, 
in connection with the cable from Falmouth to Gibraltar.^ 

Another fundamental cause <?1f thcrgreiv^t^ of Bombay was the enormous 
increase of the cotton-trade and the subsequent Share Mania of the 
years 1861-65. The outbreak of the Civil War in America (1861-65) 
which at once cut off the supply of American staples, is calculated by 
Mr. Maclean to have given to Bombay roughly 81 millions sterling in 
five years over and above what she had in former years as a fair price for 
her cotton.^ “ The produce of all the great cotton fields in India, Nagpur, 
Berar, Gujarat and the Southern Maratha Country found its way to 
Bombay in order to be exported to England with all possible despatch, 
while the high prices ruled and the blockade of the South American 
ports lasted. So sudden was the demand, so high the range of price, so 
vast the profits, that an economic disturbance set in. Money seemed 
to lose its purchasing power, the prices of almost all articles rose 
simultaneously the wages of labour were enhanced in proportion.”^ 

‘ S. M. Edwardes (ed.). Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. II, p. 143. 

^ Ibid., p. 163. 

® Maclean’s Guide to Bombay. 

* Sir Richard Temple, Men and Events of My Time in India, 1882. 
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Accumulation of money in the hands of certain classes led to specula¬ 
tion. Adventurers from distant places were attracted to Bombay and all 
sorts of ingenious schemes were devised for putting the newly acquired 
wealth to use. The Stock Exchange had a brisk business. In 1863, Bombay 
shipping companies were started which snatched away business from 
English ship-owners. Speculation knew no bounds. The Back Bay Recla¬ 
mation project attracted money in volumes. The value of land had been 
trebled and quadrupled in Bombay, the population was daily increasing 
in numbers, and the available space within the island was very little. 
The Back Bay Company’s transactions had proved too great a temptation 
for the merchants of Bombay. 


The cessation of the American War in 1865 however brought condi¬ 
tions of a heavy slump in the commerce of Bombay. The fall in cotton 
was followed by a depreciation in land prices which brought down shares 
from 500 or 600 per cent premium to a discount. By the end of 1866 
every one of the financial associ^tjmtSLhad failed and gone into liquida¬ 
tion; all banks, with the excei^Oiifii^iH^^t^ving their headquarters out 
of Bombay, had also gone ^iiit$p|^j.existence:;:tTfhe Bank of Bombay which 
had also collapsed in 1866, w'^^howevcr^^uctured afterwards in 1868. 

The Share Mania by good permanent injury to the trade 

of Bombay; while it, at the same^ti^, jw^s responsible for improvements 
which might reasonably have A'tei' years to introduce. Handsome 
works were carried out on pilfer: kddr^ ^ e Apollo Bandar, extending 
south-westwards almost tofe Colaba-Sfinmh and stretching from the 
Custom House to Sewri alonfe ^od v Say^^d the Elphinstone, Mazagaon, 


Tank Bandar and Frere reclai 
On the other side of the island 


ins==^distance of at least five miles, 
niff great Back Bay reclamation from 
Colaba to the foot of Malabar Hill, whereon was constructed a good 
road. The area thus reclaimed amounted to more than 4,000,000 square 
yards, and resulted by 1872 in an increase of the area of the whole island 
from 18 to 22 square miles. Simultaneously there was a lot of progress 
in construction and widening of roads, the chief among them being 
the widening and rebuilding of the Colaba Causeway in 1861-63, the 
commencement of the Esplanade, Rampart Row and Hornby Roads, the 
widening of CTuickshank Road (now known as Mahapalika Road) and 
Carnac Road (Tilak Road) in 1865 and 1866, and the completion of the 
Carnac, Masjid and Elphinstone overbridges in 1867.^ 


More striking than new reclamations and communications were the 
great buildings and architectural adornments of the city which were 
projected and commenced during Sir Bartle Frere’s tenure of oflBce. 
The embellishment of Bombay was carried out by both Government and 
private citizens, both equally actuated by the spirit of the age, which 

^ S. M. Edwardes, Rise of Bombay—A Retrospect, 1902. 

VF 4362—51a 
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demanded that some part of the newly acquired wealth should be allocated 
to the permanent advantage of the city. The birth of Bombay as a popu¬ 
lous and beautiful city is ascribable to the joint labours of Government, 
the Municipality, private firms and public-spirited citizens. 

The first mill in Bombay was projected in 1851 by Mr. C. Nanabhai 
Davar and commenced work in 1854 as a joint-stock company under 
the name of the Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company. In 1870, there 
were 10 mills on the island, in 1875 when the Millowners’ Association 
was first established there were 27; in 1880,32; and in 1890, 70 mills. The 
opening of each mill augmented the number of industrial workers, so that 
the census of 1881 recorded 8.4 per cent of the total labouring population 
as mill-workers. 

The formation of the Bombay Port Trust in 1873 was an important 
landmark in the economic history of Bombay. The Prince’s Dock, the 
first stone of which was laid by the Prince of Wales in 1875, was opened 
on the 1st January 1880. The Vtctorla Dock was completed in 1888. 
Tramway communication waOt^itut^id tetween 1872 and 1877, and by 
1880 it had reached from F^l|^Gngauin, ,B.yculla and Grant Road. 

About the commercial ']gB';^^^ity jft&Bombay, Lord Reay said as 
follows in 1887: “ The prosp^^Sj^f^mo&y is one of the most remarka¬ 
ble events of the Victoiian reig^^^rSWlfl^one of the most beautiful towns 
of the Empire, if not of the wqrljb.iilit^sanitary condition is also vastly 
improved. Fifty years ago thu«i^^%^ni(xunted to nearly 60 millions of 
rupees and the imports to Jlttl^^oreTEal* 47. In 1885-86 the exports 
amounted to more than 4!gr^irolljbns ,^d the imports to nearly 440 
millions. In 1885-86 the valueo*"coftoir?l^orted amounted to more than 
84 millions of rupees, of pulseTa*8^r^Biito more than 43 millions. The 
municipal income has risen from 18 to 42 lakhs. The Prince’s Dock 
would do credit to any port in the world.” 

The growth of the mill-industry during 1880-1895 led to development 
of the northern areas of the island. There was a considerable increase 
in industrial employment. The disastrous plague epidemic of 1897-99 
brought tremendous decline in economic activity as thousands of persons 
fled away from Bombay. In 1899, the cotton mill industry was at its 
worst, and all the mills were closed for three days in a week while some of 
them were wholly idle. The 20th century however witnessed a reversion 
of this order of things, and cotton trade improved greatly. The Swadeshi 
movement launched by nationalist leaders had a great impact on the 
textile industry. This movement led to increase in demand for cloth 
manufactured by Indian mills as against imported cloth. 

The establishment of the City Improvement Trust during the regime 
of Lord Sandhurst in 1898 did a great deal towards the improvement and 
development of Bombay city. It was modelled after the pattern of the 
Glasgow City Improvement Trust. 
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The trust was charged with development funttions such as, (i) laying 
of new ro?.ds, (») improving crowded localities, (Hi) reclaiming further 
lands, (iv) construction of dwellings for the poor and (v) provision of 
accommodation for the police. The Trust undertook several schemes for 
improvement of congested areas. A number of road works, including 
widening of old streets and construction of thorough-fares were taken up. 
A few among the important roads constructed by the Trust were; Hughes 
Road, Sandhurst Road, Princess Street, Frere Road and Lamington 
Road. These thorough-fares opened up many new localities in the city 
for residential and industrial accommodation. The work of the Trust 
as regards building construction was quite commendable. It also did 
a lot for clearance of congested areas and land reclamation. The trade 
depression and the slump in industries that followed after 1922 restricted 
the activities of the Trust. The demand for building sites was reduced, 
and hence, proposals for further reclamation of Back Bay and Walkeshwar 
were withheld. 

The financial strain led i4i^hlt)on of the Improvement Trust 

on 31st March 1926, work was entrusted to the 

Bombay Municipal Corpormga^^^^^.pnally amalgamated with the 
Municipal Corporation by 

The Mahim Development s^he^^y effectively implemented. Under 
this scheme Gokhale Road, f Bady^f ?|amshedji Road, Dadar-Matunga 
Station Road and many othe^fiJiaaiiR^l^rea were developed. Naturally, 
the entire area between Da^r .ahd Mahim',came under the development 
fold. The Shivaji Park was ibj@^.b at ip The Municipal Corporation 
was faced ivith financial difiicmies art'd^arain s during the Second World 
War. The Government therefo^^ftfer^^red the Corporation to postpone 
the execution of development work till the end of the War. 

To plan the Post-War Development, Government appointed a Com¬ 
mittee presided over by the Adviser to the Governor. The Committee 
recommended, among many other measures, the expansion of the terri¬ 
torial limits of Bombay for dispersal of the development of Bombay, 
and preparation of a Master Plan. The outline of Master Plan which was 
prepared in 1947 (approved in 1948) was really not a complete Master 
Plan but a preliminary guide for further development of the city, suburbs 
and satellite towns. 

The growth of Bombay gathered further momentum after 1950. There 
was unprecedented development of industries and commerce. Since 
there was no space available to new industries they hurried to establish 
themselves in the suburbs. The accelerated rate of growth created un¬ 
foreseen problems due to heavy concentration of industries. The terri¬ 
torial limits of the city were expanded in February 1957 * upto Dahisar 

* The present area of Greater Bombay after the expansion in February 1957 is 603 
sq. km. as per the Surveyor General of India. 
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on the Western Railway and upto Mulund on the Central Railway 
and the whole city agglomeration came to be known as Greater Bombay. 

There was an increasing demand from the enlightened citizens that 
the development of this most important city of India must be properly 
planned in order to save it from haphazard growth. The Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation therefore prepared a Development Plan for Greater 
Bombay in 1964. It was followed by the Gadgil Committee’s Plan and 
the Regional Plan for the Bombay Metropolitan Region prepared by the 
Bombay Metropolitan Regional Planning Board. These plans are dealt 
with separately in this chapter. 

THE ECONOMY OF BOMBAY 

The economy of Bombay can be properly understood by making 
a rough and broad distinction between its organized and unorganised 
sectors. The organized sector is conceived to include large manufacturing 
firms in the private sector JJ^^Jta^h^yment in Union Goveimnent, 
State Government, Munic.ipM.:jbil^Jfmt|6{i, Banks, Railways, Bombay 
Port Trust, Life Insuran6f;:^a®|^§^j|5^f India and other quasi- 
Governraent activities whiclfp^®i'fi^ra™ the public sector. The un¬ 
organized sector is conceived''!i0:^(^^^va, very large number of producers 
who employ monthly paid or casw^ab^ur; it also includes a substantial 
amount of household employpi^nl 4^ self-employment and cultivators 
as also agricultural labourers.,^<^.^i^i^f)^ture of the organized sector is 
its relatively organized worW^^ which i&covered by labour legislation 
and trade union protection. 

The criterion for the distinSSifiHi further precise by accepting 
the employment criterion set by the Directorate of Employment and 
Training, Bombay. Since the Directorate of Employment collects data 
for the organized sector, defined as all public sector establishments and 
all privately owned establishments with more than 25 employees, this is 
certainly a dividing line and it has been used below for our purpose. 

The Statement No. 1 shows the composition and growth of the 
organised sector employment from 1951 to 1971. It is evident that the 
organized sector provided employment to ab(j>ut half the work-force in 
Bombay in 1961 and that this proportion showed no sign of rising over 
the period of 20 years. The overwhelming majority of other workers were 
in the unorganized sector, employers being small in number. As regards 
the composition of the work-force in the organized sector, it is seen that 
a substantial but diminishing majority was found in the private sector. 
Of these, more than 80 per cent were employed in factories while the 
rest were employed mainly in offices. The size of the organized sector was 
of the same order or magnitude as that of the unionized labour force 
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in 1961. Registered trade unions claimed a membership of 7,03,542 in 
1961 in Bombay.^ 


The Statement No. 2 gives the distribution of the work-force residing 
in Bombay into employers, organized workers and unorganized workers. 
It may be noted that the statistics are rough estimates based on data from 
the 1961 Census and the Directorate of Employment and Training. 


Manufacturing accounted for about half the organized employees, of 
which a further three-fifths were engaged in the textile industry. The sub¬ 
divisions in manufacturing other than textiles were distributed almost 
equally among the organized and unorganized sectors. As it is most 
natural, organized workers in transport and communication services 
were principally in the public sector and covered the employees in the 
B.E.S.T., railways, docks, shipping, postal services and telecommunica¬ 
tions. The organized workers were mainly in government administration, 
education and medical services which were largely in the public sector. 
In private sector they were engag^ in various professional and business 

concerns. Domestic servants 
tituted about half the unorganized 


enterprises and in larger hotels 
who were not at all organized ^ 
sector 



UNORGANIZED OF EMPLOYMENT 

IN iOMBA^^1961 

About half the employme£i_^-th!g unorg^yiized sector was that of self- 
employed persons and tho^^gaged, in household industry. Of the 


4,45,000 wage employees, at 
servants and cooks, and the rek1 


were employed as household 
'viz., 3,45,000 were employed in 


very small establishments, employing on an average of about four 
workers each. This is evident from the fact that there were 96,000 
‘ employers ’ according to the Census who are defined as persons at 
work who regularly hired other workers to assist in that work; on the 
other hand there were only 2,325 private establishments in the organized 
sector, according to the Directorate of Employment, and it can be assu¬ 
med that these establishments accounted for approximately one employer 
each. Thus there were about 93,500 employers in the imorganized sector 
employing 3,45,000 workers, about four employees per employer. 


The Statement No. 2 shows that the ratio of employees to employers 
in retail trade was less than two. Manufacturing units in the unorganized 
sector, small as they were, had an average of four employees to one 
employer. There were 27,500 employers in manufacturing as a whole. 
Of them, 1,400 were organized sector factory owners and about 

L. K. IDeshpande, Evolution of the Wage Structure in Bombay City, 1950-60, 
(Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, Bombay University, 1964), 
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2,500 small registered factories employing 10 to 25 workers each and 
employing a total of about 50,000 workers. This left about 23,500 
employers employing about 72,000 employees, i.e. about three employees 
per employer. 


STATEMENT No. 

Employment in Organized Sector in Greater Bombay, 1951-71^ 

(Figures in thousands) 

1951 1961 1966 1971 


1. Private Sector — 

(а) Factories .. 358 458 523 531 

(б) Other ., .. N.A.» 94 116 97'^ 

Total .. 445 b 552 639 628 

2. Public Sector —• 

(a) Union Government .. 

{b) State Government .. 

(c) Municipal Government 
id) Banks 
(e) Railways 
(/) Post 

(g) Life Insurance 

(fy) Other quasi-Govern- 
ment 



Total .. 

215 b 

330 

413 

390 

3. 

All Organised Sector 

660b 

882 

1052 

nil 


Establishments 





4. 

All Workers (Censusy^ 

1304 

1687 

N.A. 

2198 


Notes, —(a) Figures for Shops and Establishments given in the sourct are not used here 
as they appeared to cover many small establishments and family workers. 

(b) Based on a very rough estimate of missing categories of organized workers. 

(c) Note changes in Census definition of workers. The 1951 statistics art roughly 
comparable with those for 1961. They include secondary earners and all 
principal earners except those with unproductive sources of income. The 
1971 definition is more restrictive. 

(d) Reduction due to nationalization of banks in 1969. 

^ D. T. Lakdawala and Others, Work, Wages and Well-being in an Indian Metropolis, 
Economic Survey of Bombay City, 1963. Directorate of Employment, Bombay, 
Quarterly Returns, 1961,1966 and 1971, cf. Heather and Vijay Joshi, Surplus Labour 
and the City, 1976. 
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STATEMENT No. 2 


Estimated Employment in the Organized and Unorganized Sectors 
BY Major Industry Divisions and Selected Industries, 
Greater Bombay, 1961 

(Figureiin thousnnds) 


Unorganized Sector 


Petroleum 

Chemicals 

Non-Metallic Minerals 
Metals and Engineering 
Miscellaneous 
Construction and Utilities 
Trade and Commerce .. 

Of whicli— 

Wholesale Trade 

Retail Trade 
Finance and Commerce 



0.4 

2A 

0.5 

7.6 

5.8 

2.5 

47.5 

8.5 

33.6 
5.4 


Total 



Organized 




Employers 

(S) 

work¬ 

force 

(6) 

Industry 

Employees 

(1) 

Total 

12) 

Employees 

(3> 

Others 

(4) 

Primary Production 

0.5 

30.1 

15.9 

14.2 

1.4 

32.0 

Manufacturing 

466.7 

194.3 

122.1 

72.2 

27.5 

688.5 

Of which— 

Food and Beversges .. 

14.5 

10.4 

6.5 

3.9 

1.9 


Tobacco 

2.3 

7.9 

2.2 

5.6 

0.6 


Textile 

.. 267.7 

27.6 

7.7 

19.9 

6.3 


Printing 



6.8 

1.2 

2.0 



73.9 

303.8 


Transport and Communications 


lOK^Tl^srp]'-^ 

44.6 

40.8 

2.6 

189.3 

Services 


154.5 

226.5 

170.7 

55.8 

14.7 

395,7 

Of which— 

Public Administration 


81.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Education 


31.0 

1.2 

0.1 

1.1 

0.7 


Medicine 


9.5 

11.4 

8.5 

2.9 

1.8 


Personal Mrvicet 


8.2 

174.5 

142.4 

32.1 

9.4 


Other services 


23.9 

39.4 

19.7 

19.7 

2.8 


Unclassified 


1.3 

2.0 

1.3 

0,7 

0.1 

3.5 



837.6 

752.3 

444.9 

307.4 

96.0 

1686.7 


Notes — 

Col. 1—Employees in the public sector and private sector esteblishments employing more than 25, 
including identifiable military personnel and excluding identifiable non-resideots. 

Col. 2—Col. 3 + c:ol. 4. 

Col. 3—^DiSerence between * Employees in Non-Household Industry’ given by the Census and Col, 1. 
Col. 4*—Single workers, family workers, workers in household industry, cultivators and Agricultural 
Labourers as reported in the Census. 

Col. 5—Employers as reported by the Census. ^ 

Col. 6—Total workers reported by the Census, sum of Cols. 1, 2 and 5. 

SourcM.^I) Census of India, 1961, Vol. X, Part X(J-B). Greater Bombay Census Tables: Primary Census 
Abstract, and Table B, IV, Parts A. B and C. 

(2) Directojate of Employment. Bombay. 
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Domestic servants, other services, medicine and education which 
constituted services accounted for about 30 per cent of the unorganized 
work-force or 2,26,500 workers. The rest of the workers under services 
constituted dhobis (13,000), workers in small hotels and catering houses 
(50,000), casual labour in film industry and film extras, priests, astrologers, 
shoeshiners, masseurs, private tutors, self-appointed car-attendants, 
snake-charmers, street-dancers and acrobats. 

The unorganized sector included 2,00,000 workers in trade and com¬ 
merce, and they were about four times the number of organized workers. 
The majority of them were small shopkeepers and hawkers either 
self-employed or employees. 

The majority of the workers in the unorganized sector of manufacturing 
were employees (1,22,000), but the number of those working on their own 
account was quite substantial viz. 42,600. Workers in household industry 
were 22,900 and family workers 6,600. They work in small establishments, 
but they are of considerable econoinic importance. Textile units in the 
unorganized sector covered mc^^^^^n\2.7,^00 workers. 

Garment-making is largi^iajayjtti^f^^d activity carried by tailors 
working in small shops, about 20,000. A majority of 

them were not employees persons, similar being 

the case with bidi makers. Tlw.worker^^petroleum and rubber products 
were engaged mainly in retreadlfig tyr^s'and making of rubber goods; those 
in chemical establishments rngM^m^ced soap, matches and common 
salt, while those in the non-p|8^^-pf^;^s sub-division produced build¬ 
ing material, pottery and nyteyian^us glAss products. The metals and 
engineering sub-division whM^is by^sdnarge ancillary to large scale 
industry accounted for 41,0ft0^^ri^g:3], 75 per cent of whom were 
employees. The miscellaneous sub-division accounted for about 35,000 
workers engaged in making wood products, leather goods, jewellery, watch 
repair and stationery articles. 

“ Two salient features of the unorganized work-force in manufacturing 
may be noted. First, it is clear that the ratio of non-wage labour to wage 
employees is higher in the more traditional industries such as tobacco, 
textiles, leather and food-preparations; in the more modern industries, 
the mode of production favours hired labour. Second, the unorganized 
sector is not entirely composed of extremely unskilled people. There is 
a very wide range of skills present and there is reason to believe that the 
low incomes earned are the result of lack of resources rather than of skill, 
eifort or enterprise.”* 

Workers in transport and communications including lorry-drivers 
and cleaners, taxi-drivers, scooter-rikshaw drivers, mathadi workers, 
coolies, porters, tiffin carriers, etc., were estimated at 85,000, about half 

* Heather and Vijay Joshi, Surplus Labour and the City, A Study of Bombay (Oxford 
University Press, 1976), 
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of whom were wage employees. Construction and utilities accounted 
for 14,000; and primary industries for 30,000 of whom about 8,000 were 
fishermen. 


GROWTH OF THE ORGANIZED SECTOR, 

1961-71 

The following statement shows the growth of population and employ¬ 
ment in Greater Bombay from 1961 to 197H 

STATEMENT No. 3 



♦ The criterion used by the Censu|iprj^g|tit;|'T^rkers was altered in 1971 to become 
most conservative. The decadal change observed is an under-statement of employ¬ 
ment growth on consistent definitions. 


It can be observed from Statement No. 1 that employment in the 
organized sector as a proportion of Bombay’s total work-force did not 
increase between 1951 and 1971. However the statistics for 1951 are 
rather uncertain and not suitable for detailed comparison, unlike those 
for 1961 and 1971. Organized employment did grow fairly steadily 
in the first half of the sixties. However conditions of economic recession 
and stagnation adversely affected employment in private sector industries. 
Recession and stagnation were arrested by the end of the sixties, but 
the increase in employment in the organized sector over the decade as 
a whole was only 26 per cent. During the same period the change in 
the total numbers at work must have been at least as great as the 30 per 
cent difference between the two Census counts of workers. The increase in 
the labour force during the decade was estimated at 34 per cent. Thus, 


1 Census of India, 1961 and 1971 and Directorate of Employment, cf. Heather and 
Vijay Joshi, op. cit. 
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not only had the number of workers outside the organized sector in 
the city remained substantial, but also they increased in terms of number 
and as a proportion of labour force. While the population of the city 
increased by nearly 20 lakhs and the total labour force by about 6 lakhs, 
the additional number of jobs increased by only 2.5 lakhs, in the 
organized sector. It means that the rest of the 3.5 lakhs additional 
workers found a means of livelihood either in the unorganized sector 
of the economy in Bombay or in the expanding industrial zone in the 
adjacent areas, or they were unemployed.^ 

It may be explained here that growth of employment in Bombay was 
adversely affected by a number of factors. Firstly, there was a recession 
in the economy in general and industries in particular. The cotton 
textile industry which is by far the biggest industry in Bombay was 
faced by market glut and a heavy reduction in production. A number 
of textile mills were closed, while many others were working at under¬ 
capacity. Though the demand (tJe^^^ion was almost nation-wide, its 
effects were felt very acutely^l^j^^ployment situation in Bombay. 
Secondly, government polio;^ of further growth of industries 

in Bombay city and of decen'fi^izatiefaiof industries out of Bombay 
also affected the employmAt^^p^licfities in Bombay proper. As 
a result, many new industries ffaurfifa, wngenial home on the outskirts 
of the city, while a number of dldVilc^Qll^ies in Bombay found it convenient 
to shift to the Thane area wJ^Kjofi^^^better facilities for expansion 
of factory sites, etc. A 

As the new areas on the cmtskirts of #imnbay, but within the Bombay 
Metropolitan Regional Developmsnt^ jarea, offered better incentives 
and better avenues, further growth of industries was diverted out of 
Bombay. During all these years industrial expansion was diverted to 
Thane, Belapur, Kalwa, Dombivli, Kalyan, Ulhasnagar, Ambarnath, 
Shahad, Ambivli, etc. To sum up, Bombay city lost, to some extent, 
its share of the further growth of industries and employment to the 
industrial complex in Thane region. The metropolitan economy expanded 
rapidly; not in the city, but in the adjacent areas in the Bombay 
Metropolitan Region. 

It is seen from statistics that while there were only 32,000 new jobs 
in the organized sector in Bombay from 1966 to 1970, an addition of 
about 3 per cent over four years. Thane area gained 45,000 new jobs 
which meant an increase of over 45 per cent. Of the new jobs, manu¬ 
facturing industries accounted for 20,000 in Bombay and 40,000 in 
Thane. In Bombay and Thane taken together, factory employment 
grew faster than that in the rest of the organized sector in the second 
half of the decade as also in the entire decade. 


^ Heather and Vijay Joshi, Surplus Labour and the City. 
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CHANGE IN ORGANIZED SECTOR EMPLOYMENT 
IN BOMBAY, 1961-1971 

The changing composition of the organized sector employment in 
Greater Bombay is furnished in the following statement:— 


STATEMENT No. 4 

Decade Change in Organized Sector Employment, by Industry and 
Sectors in Greater Bombay, 1961 to 1971 


Estimated Employment 


Industry 


Decade change 

Absolute Percentage 
No. increase 
(’ 000 ) 


Agriculture, Fishery etc. 
Mining and Quarrying 
Manufacturing 

of which— 

Cotton mills 

Chemicals 
^ Engineering 
Other Manufacturing 
Construction and Utilities 
Trade and Commerce 
of which— 



Banking, Insurance, Commerce, etc. 

40.1 

56.8 

16.7 

42 

Transport and Communication 

156.7 

199.5 

42.9 

27 

Services 

139.8 

207.3 

67.5 

48 

of which— 

Public Administration .. 

67.2 

87.5 

20.3 

30 

Education 

31.0 

58.8 

27.7 

89 

Health 

9.5 

26.0 

16.4 

172 

Total Public Sector 

330.4 

472.8 

142.5 

43 

Total Private Sector 

552.4 

638.0 

85.6 

15 

Grand Total 

882.8 

1,110.9 

228.1 

26 

iVb/e.-—No attempt has been made to adjust these figures for non-Residents or 
military personnel, hence 1961 figures are not identical with those in State- 


ment No. 2. Cols. 3 and 4 calculated on the basis of unrounded figures. 


Source .—Directorate of Employment, Bombay, Quarterly Employment Returns, and 
The Bombay Labour Market. 1966. 
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Some of the salient features of the changes in employment situation in 
Bombay are given below:— 

(1) Recession in Cotton Mill Employment ; Cotton mills by far the 
oldest established factory industry of Bombay provided employment 
to nearly half the industrial workers in Bombay, in 1961, Their pre¬ 
dominance as a source of employment was more in earlier times than 
that in 1961. The decade 1961-71 witnessed a considerable decline in 
employment in cotton mills. There was an acute recession in demand 
and production as also replacement of workers by machinery. The 
average levels of output and inputs of the Bombay cotton mills between 
1968-70 as indices of those in 1958-60 show that the ratios of capital 
and material inputs in relation to labour have increased. The figures 
for the Bombay cotton mills as per the Millowners' Association Annual 
Report, 1971 are as under:—• 



Index of Inp 


Average daily working 
Spindles Looms 


Outputs, 1968-70 


Yarn 
(Tons) 


Cloth 

(Metres) 


The trend in the 
mills in Bombay from 1961 
Bulletin (1961 Annual and 


qualities of cloth by the 
in the Indian Textile 
in 1971) is shown below ;— 


Thousand metres Percentage of total 


Quality - - 

1961 1970 1961 1970 


All 

13,71 

11,20 

100 

100 

Coarse 

2,41 

1,36 

18 

12 

Medium 

9,90 

6,74 

72 

60 

Fine and superfine 

1,40 

3,11 

10 

28 


During this period the entire cotton textile industry in India was 
losing ground in the world markets, but the decline in mill employ¬ 
ment was more conspicuous in Bombay than in the rest of the country. 
This could be attributed partly to the greater weight of high quality 
cloth in the output of Bombay mills and partly to the higher level of 
wages in Bombay as compared to other parts of India. 
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An interesting phenomenon as regiirds employment situation in 
Bombay is that while there was a decline in cotton mills, the growth of 
employment was much faster in a newer industry like chemicals. 
Pharmaceuticals, accounting for about 50 per cent of the decade increase 
in chemicals industry, more than doubled. Other members in the manu¬ 
facturing group expanded employment at a rate comparable with 
other sectors of production. The highly sophisticated and techno¬ 
logically advanced industries such as petro-chemicals and electronic 
also expanded rapidly. 

(2) The Faster Growing Sectors : Another salient feature of the 

growth of the economy and employment in Bombay in the sixties was 
the difference in growth in the public and private sectors. Although 
the private sector still remained the larger sector of the economy pro¬ 
viding larger employment, the employment in public sector increased 
by about 43 per cent while thid in private sector by only 15 per 
cent during the period 1961-jJ4^^,S^'^V9Ahad affected mostly the private 
sector; employment in pi^^^^^^di^ned between 1966 and 1968, 
and failed to regain its Although the public sector 

also did not escape the efifej(^|^^;|tj&ession during the period, the 
impact of recession was The public sector recorded 

a faster growth than the priVa^(S?ctor| even prior to 1966, by 24 per 
cent as against 15 per centj[^ Ai in this period was 

the nationalization of 14 cdmmera^l^nks in 1969 which naturally 
increased the employment in'th^'publitt sector. But apart from this 
transfer of employment from public sector, the decade 

growth in the public sector;^^||p%^,^ cent while that in the private 
sector was only 18 per cent. 

(3) Women workers : The proportion of female workers is much 
less than males in the organized sector of employment. Their propor¬ 
tion however increased from 6 per cent in 1961 to 8 per cent in 1971, 
i.e., from 53,000 in 1961 to 88,000 in 1971 which means an increase 
by 66 per cent over a decade. 

LABOUR FORCE OUTSIDE THE ORGANIZED SECTOR, 

1961-1971 

The labour force outside the organized sector such as employers, 
unorganized workers and the unemployed persons also forms a large 
proportion. An indication of unemployment is provided by the number 
of persons registered on the live-register of the Employment Exchange, 
which increased from 44,037 in December 1961 to 90,654 in December 
1971. This indicates that open unemployment increased markedly. It 
may however be noted that the correspondence between the openly 
unemployed and the registered job-seekers is far from correct. It therefore 
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cannot give a conclusive evidence about the proportion of unemploy¬ 
ment to the total labour force. A rough and broad picture of job¬ 
seekers and unemployment from 1961 to 1971, in Bombay can be seen 
from the following statement • 


STATEMENT No. 5 


Organized Employment, Registered Job-seekers and 
Unemployment in Bombay, 1961-71 


(Figures in thousands) 


1961 1965 1968 1970 1971 


1. Organized Sector Employ- 883 10,09 10,36 10,78 11,11 

ment. 

2. Registered Job-seekers ,. 

(a) Educated 

3. Surveyed Unemployed .. 

(a) Educated 

4. Unemployed as percen¬ 
tage of Labour force, 

* As per 1961 Census. 

Notes. —(1) ‘ Organized Sector s E^ridgs gufaiig ^ctor and private sector establish¬ 
ments employing nwftrthan-25 tlirsoiJS. 

(2) ‘ Registered Job-seekeii'^SlSadt5Amber on Live Register of Bombay 
Employment Exchange at the end of December. 

(3) 'Educated’ include those attaining secondary level or above. 

(4) ‘Unemployed’ include those seeking work but out of work for 15 days 
prior to enumeration. 



As regards work-force in the imorganized sector, it is observed that 
it also increased as rapidly as that in the organized sector, if not at 
faster rate. It can be seen from the Statement No. 6 that at least in 
manufacturing and trading, the unorganized sector grew faster than 
the organized sector. 


EMPLOYMENT DENSITY 

It is interesting to study the employment density in Bombay which 
reveals peculiar characteristics. Employment density in many areas of 
the city does not correspond to population density. The 1968 study of 
employment density shows that of the 18.69 lakh jobs in Greater Bombay 
more than 75 per cent were located in the small area in the island city. 
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STATEMENT No. 6 

Workers outside the Organized Sector in Greater Bombay 
IN 1971 AND COMPARISON WITH 1961 


Industry 


1971-1961 

1971 (thousands) As % of 

1961 


Workers Orga- Non- Census Orga- 

reported nized orga- counts nized 

in nized sector 

Census 


Interpretation 


Primary Sector 

28 

Household manu¬ 
facturing 

29 

Non-Household 

manufacture 

900 

Trade and Com¬ 
merce 

492 

Construction 

67 

Transport and Com¬ 
munication 

237 




Negligible organized 
sector. 


\ Unambiguo u s 
> increase of non- 
1 organized. 


1 

35 


Organized sector 
> figures subject to 
I error. 


Services and Public 446 276 169 4 

Utilities 


50 Probable increase in 
organized sector 
notwithstanding 
note (o). 


Total .. 2198 1091 1107 


30 30 Probable relative 

increase of non- 
organized sector. 


Notes.-^a) True changes in numbers at work are understated because of changed 
definitions. Those excluded by new procedure are unlikely to have been 
in organized employment. Hence increases outside the organized sector 
are understated. 

(6) Adjusted for comparability with Census. 

Source .—Heather and Vijay Joshi, Surplus Labour and the City, p. 70. 

VF 4362—52 
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The following statement shows the employment distribution and 
population density in various parts of Greater Bombay in 1968^ ;— 


STATEMENT No. 7 

Density of Employment and Population in Greater Bombay 

IN 1968 


Area 


Jobs 


Percentage 
to total 


Jobs 

per 

hectare 


Population 

per 

hectare 


1. Colaba .. .. 39,030 

2. Fort .. .. 2,98,271 

3. Bhuleshwar, Girgaum, Kalbadevi 3,09,467 

and Mandvi. 


4. Malabar Hill and Cumbala Hill. 12,547 

5. Tardeo, Byculla and Mazagaon.. 2,05,933 



6. Wodi, Parti, Elphinstone 

and Sewri. 

7. Dadar and Wadala 

8. Mahim, Matunga, Sion and 

wada. 

9. Chembur and Trombay 

10. Kurla, Ghatkopar and 

11. Bhandup and Mulund 

12. Bandra, Khar and 

13. Vile Parle, Andheri, 

and Goregaon. 


14. Malad to Dahisar 



Total .. 18,68,909 


2.1 

65 

149 

15.9 

663 

252 

16.6 

467 

1,090 

0.7 

40 

313 

11,0 

265 

717 

18.5 

230 

522 

7.8 

142 

406 

3.5 

46 

289 

2.4 

9 

42 

6,3 

23 

99 

2.8 

9 

27 

3.5 

27 

177 

5.5 

14 

68 

3.4 

6 

33 

100 

43 

122 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 

Employment Exchanges play an important role in providing employ¬ 
ment to the educated unemployed as also to skilled workers. The Direc¬ 
torate of Employment of the Government of Maharashtra have established 
three employment exchanges in Bombay, viz.. Regional Employment 
Exchange (i i Fort Area), Sub-Regional Employment Exchange (at Grant 
Road) and Employment Exchange at Ghatkopar. The Regional Employ¬ 
ment Exchange provides employment opportunities to educated candi¬ 
dates while the Sub-Regional Exchange is meant for imskilled workers 
and menial services. It is working as a full-fledged employment bureau. 
The statistics of employment exchanges in Bombay between 1959 and 1976 
given below in Statement No. 8 are self-evident and need no comments. 

1 Bombay Metropolitan Regional Planning Board, Regional Plan for Bombay 
Metropolitan Region, 1970-91, Vol, I, p. 31. 
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STATEMENT No. 8 

Employment Exchange Statistics for Greater Bombay, 



1959-60 TO 1976 



Year 

No. of 
registration 

Vacancies 

notified 

Candidates 
placed in 
employment 

Candidates 
on live 
register 
at the end 
of the year 

1959-60 

69,437 

13,638 

7,257 

46,915 

1966-67 

99,953 

33,404 

16,869 

48,827 

1970-71 

110,391 

35,579 

14,205 

79,304 

1972 

102,521 

38,676 

15,004 

136,128 

1973 

111,269 

33,555 

12,739 

888,436 

1974 

95,12^^ 

24,053 

10,644 

149,030 

1975 

,.j^3,848 

^^433 

8,964 

16,303 

1976 


1,047 

21,004 


PUBLIC AND employment 

Besides being the capital State, Bombay has provided 

a congenial home to a numb e^dg pj^ ^Jff tor offices including offices of 
the Central Government, (^^i^erg^fc^orations, quasi-govemment 
bodies and local self-govern^U^^^^d^^flAact the proportion of employ¬ 
ment in Central Government omEes i?ray much larger than that in State 
Government offices. This is ai^bra^d^r by the fact that Bombay is the 
headquarters of the two railway zones, viz.. Central Railway and Western 
Railway, the navy establishment, income-tax offices, the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre and a number of administrative and executive wings of 
the Government of India. The employment in local bodies in Bombay is 
also higher than that in the State Government. This is attributable to the 
fact that the Bombay Municipal Corporation is a mammoth organisation 
providing civic amenities to this premier city of India, and that it 
employs a huge personnel for manning its services and civic amenities. 
In keeping with Bombay’s character as the commercial capital of India, 
there are several quasi-government bodies including commercial corpo¬ 
rations and public sector undertakings which provide employment to 
a considerably large number cf persons. 

The private sector is here conceived to cover establishments which are 
not in the public sector and which ordinarily employ 25 or more workers 
for remuneration. Being a centre of industries and commerce, employment 
in the private sector in Bombay is bound to be high. 

VF 4362—52fl 
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The following figures reveal the growth of employment in public and 
private sectors in Bombay :— 

STATEMENT No. 9 

Employment in Public and Private Sectors 

(Employment in ’000) 


Year 

(1) 

Central 

Govern¬ 

ment 

(2) 

State 

Govern¬ 

ment 

(3) 

Local 

Bodies 

(4) 

Quasi- 

Government 

(5) 

Total 

Public 

Sector 

(6) 

Private 

Sector 

(7) 

1961 

158 

41 

70 

61 

330 

N.A. 

1965 

184 

51 

91 

79 

405 

N.A. 

1970 

195 

62 

95 

121 

473 

N.A. 

1975 

, 207 

65 

113 

232 

617 

N.A. 

1977 

214 

65 

115 

194 (10) 

588 

609 

1978 

218 

65 

119 

199 (11) 

601 

611 

1979 

226 


,..^21^12)^ 

632 

610 


The figures in brackets indicat^J^s‘;^(^bv^n^f^uasi-State Sector. 

Source .—Directorate of Employi^k&feB^B Jn^^oyment Exchanges (Compulsory 
Notification of Vacii 


INDUl^rKfia^^TIONi 

Bombay has a comparatively^ lArg b^dltion of industrialisation. Under 
the influence of the British rulgiS^a^ it dfeSh usiastic class cf entrepreneurs 
both foreign and indigenoufi, a maw, mechanised industries grew 
up during the latter half of mrilast cept ^. With the establishment of 
the first cotton mill in Bom^^^ a'momentous growth of the 
textile industry was initiated. ?^^sSS^l in Bombay was projected in 
1851 by Mr. C. Nanabhai Davar and commenced work in 1854 as a joint 
stock company under the name of the Bombay Spinning and Weaving 
Company. Soon Bombay became the home of the textile industry. By 
1865 there xvere ten mills in the city, working with 2,50,000 spindles 
and 3,380 looms. They provided employment to 6,600 persons and 
consumed about 42,000 bales of cotton per annum. It is noteworthy that 
a director of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, speaking of the 
Bombay mills in 1867, pointed out that the long cloths, T-cloths and 
domestics produced by them had been steadily gaining favour with 
consumers in all districts and were actually preferred to Lancashire 
goods of the same class owing to the fact that the Bombay goods lasted 
longer than the finer and heavily sized cloth produced in England. 

Between 1870 and 1875 seventeen new mills had been established, 
thus making a total of 27, working with 7,52,634 spindles and 7,781 looms, 
the capital invested in the industry being Rs. 224 lakhs. The industry 

‘ For detailed history of industrialisation and analysis of structure of industries 
refer Chapter 5. 
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received a great impetus from 1875. The numbef of mills increased from 
27 in 1875 to 32 in 1880; to 49 in 1885 and to 70 in 1890, The subse¬ 
quent quinquennium witnessed a fall in the number of mills. However 
the reduction in number of mills was accompanied by a rise in employ¬ 
ment, spindles, looms as well as consumption of cotton by the mills. 
The outbreak of plague in 1896-97, coupled .with the severe famine of that 
year exercised for several years a most depressing effect upon the industry. 
The first epidemic resulted in a general flight of mill workers from the city. 
This necessitated open bidding for labour at street corners and the 
shattering of the tie hitherto binding the employer and the employed. 
This trouble was minimised by about 1898 as the industrial population 
felt that the chance of dying of plague in city, while in receipt of good 
wages was preferable to the prospects of starvation in up-country homes. 
This ensured revival of the cotton textile industry. The conditions of 
revival were followed by the inevitable consequences of over-production. 
Between 1892 and 1898 the num^mills in the island city rose from 
119 to 136. The increase beyip^^psdj'pntirely due to the establishment 
of new textile mills. Surpr|aS^^thi|,had taken place in spite of the 
belief that a fall in silver'^^fex^ised an adverse influence upon 
the trade and despite the fact |^frthe Qiij^ market, which was by far the 
chief outlet for Bombay’s prod^P'onrSt'^rn, was being rapidly quitted. 
In 1899 the position of the intiuAry i^^s,'“ most critical By the end 
of that year nearly all the millijgloee^ Jot .three days in the week, while 
some of them were wholly s^t dw^2^©feequent to 1902 however, the 
condition of the industry aiiu^e a more satisfactory aspect. 

The industry experienced excellent seasons m 1905 and 1906. The general 
progress of cotton spinning an^ Mt^ijijgiltay be gathered from the fact 
that in 1908 the city contained 85 mills, having 27,34,863 spindles and 
35,967 looms, employing daily on the average 1,01,536 workers and 
consuming about 12 lakhs of bales of raw cotton. 

The general progress of the industry had been well sustained through¬ 
out the first decade of this century. The Bombay mills had many compa¬ 
rative advantages over western producers. The hinterland of Bombay 
extending over parts of Khandesh, Vidarbha, Marathwada and Gujarat 
provided the necessary raw cotton to the Bombay mills. In fact Bombay 
in those days was the biggest cotton market in Asia. The market for the 
manufactured articles was in the neighbourhood of Bombay. Labour 
too was very abundant and cheai^r. These comparative advantages of 
the Bombay mills over the mills in European countries weighed higher 
than the high cost of machinery. 

The statistics of cotton textile mills from 1865 to 1908 as given in the 
former edition of the Bombay City Gazetteer are quite revealing. The 


• Sir George Cotton. 
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total number of factories increased from 119 in 1892 to 128 in 1896, to 
138 in 1901 and to 166 in 1908. The rise in the number of factories by 
47 over a period of only 16 years though not spectacular from present 
day standards, was really impressive in the hey-days of industrialization 
when the entire country was still in an agricultural-CKW-pastoral stage. 

In 1908, there were 166 factories registered under the Factory Act of 
1881 (amended in 1891). They provided employment to 1,35,663 workers. 
The bulk of the employment was in the cotton textile industry which 
was followed by iron works and foundries. 

The following statement gives the number of factories by classes in 
Bombay city in 1892, 1896, 1901 and 1908 

STATEMENT No. 10 

Category 

Cotton Mills .. 

Silk Mills ,, .. I 

Woollen Mills .. i 

Hosieries 

Cotton Presses and Gins 
Dye Works .. 

Flour Mills .. 

Oil Mills 
Gas Works .. 

Gun Carriage Factory .. 

Arsenal 
Mint 

Dockyards .. 

Printing Presses 
Power Generator* 

Bone Mill 
Tannery 

Saw Mills and Timber Works 
Iron Works and Foundries 
Locks and Cutlery Works 
Metal Works 
Tin Works .. 

Paper Mill .. 

Workshops ., 

Art Manufacture 

Total .. 114 124 131 159 

* Owned by the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway Company. 

In the initial stages of growth the cotton textile industry had to face 
keen competition with imported Manchester goods. But the swadeshi 
movement which gathered a massive following gave a distinct impetus 
to local manufacturers. The industry developed at a rapid pace. 
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The following statistics show the production of cotton textile goods 
in Bombay during 1904-05 and 1908-09:— 

STATEMENTNo.il 


Goods 

1904-05 

(lbs.) 

1908-09 

(lbs.) 

Grey Goods 



Chadars 

10,116,529 

9,395,365 

Dhoties 

6,329,266 

11,770,378 

Drills and leans 

1,373,705 

2,792,833 

Cambrics and lawns ,. 

128,722 

273,114 

Printers 

443,998 

79,459 

Shirtings and long cloths 

33,834,436 

34,004,115 

T-cIoths, domestics and sheetings .. 

13,936,806 

19,355,423 

Other kinds 

5,261,658 

2,027,051 

Total 

71,425,120 

79,697,638 

Figured and coloured goods 

20,529,150 

27,172,650 


Hosiery 

Miscellaneous goods 


571,367 
393,707 
92,919,344~ 


382,475 

21,817 

107,274,580 



The sub-joined statement shows the various stages in the gradual 
diversification of the industrial base of Bombay. 





















Number of Factories and Employment in Reporting Factories in Major Sectors of Industries in 

Bombay from 1923 to 1957* 
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Figures in brackets represent percentages of the total. 

Source. —‘Dr. Lakdawala, Works, Wages and Well-being in an Indian Metropolis. 
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Factories and Factory Employment: Bombay is the industrial and 
commercial metropolis of India, and it would be very much realistic to 
say that Bombay is miniature India. The major modern industries in 
India are located in Bombay, as only a few other cities such as Calcutta, 
Madras, Bangalore, Jamshedpur and the environs of Delhi, share the 
total extent of industrialisation with Bombay. In keeping with the growth 
of Bombay, the organised sector provides employment to a large propor¬ 
tion of working population of Bombay. The organised sector, for this 
purpose, is conceived to include factories, shops and establishments. 
Railways, State Government, Union Government, Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, Resetve Bank of India, State Bank of India, Bombay Electric Supply 
and Transport Undertaking, and Bombay Port Trust. The organised 
sectors of employment conceived as above, provided employment to 
9,53,049 persons in 1951. As per the 1951 Census, the total number of 
earners was 13,23,256 in Greater Bombay. It means that the organised 
sector provided employment to a.^tcfut.^2 per cent of the total employment 
in Greater Bombay. This pfga^iMd does not cover the persons 

engaged in primary industries' construction, hawkers, 

porters and those plying taxi8-:a®^^ifir-|^nsport vehicles, as also those 
employed in private educaticm^^^^!ti§hs and hospitals. 

Employment in the organisfdL^^ ^se to 11,20,567 in 1957 which 
meant an increase of 17.6per (feflt'bVefetfiat in 1951. Thus on an average 
the employment in the orga^^'^tarahjcreased at the rate of 2.6 per 
cent per annum. It may hwov^'r be oo^^ that a number of factories 
did not report informatioiferegarding e^loyment provided by them. 
The following statement gives ^e's^ ^facs of employment in the orga¬ 
nised sector as also the estfraOTOT am^oyment in the non-reporting 
factories in Bombay from 1951 to 1957:— 


STATEMENT No. 14 
Employment in Organised Sector, 1951-57 


Year 

(1) 

Employment 
in organised 
sector 

(2) 

Estimated 
Employment in 
non-reporting 
factories 

(3) 

Total 

24" 3 

(4) 

Percentage 
variation over 
previous year 

(5) 

1951 

9,53,049 

16,809 

9,69,858 


1952 

9,61,789 

20,553 

9,82,342 

1.3 

1953 

9,79,805 

31.005 

10,10,810 

2.9 

1954 

10,21,409 

16,758 

10,38,167 

2.7 

1955 

10,56,072 

11,785 

10,67,857 

2.9 

1956 

11,01,280 

8,656 

11,09,936 

3.9 

1957 

11,20,567 

20,089 

11,40,656 

2.6 
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Examination of the structure of organised employment, the term 
structure being understood in the sense of agencies providing employment, 
reveals some interesting facts which are given below. 

The shops and establishments, in Bombay which provided employment 
to 3,87,662 persons or 40.7 per cent of the total in 1951 was the largest 
single sector. This was closely followed by factories (other than govern¬ 
ment and local fund factories) which employed 3,58,098 persons or 37.6 
per cent in 1951. The State and Union Governments and the Municipal 
Corporation together provided employment to 12.7 per cent. The Rail¬ 
ways, B.E.S.T. and the Bombay Port Trust provided employment to 83,244 
or 8.8 per cent of the total. The combined share of the Reserve Bank of 
India and the State Bank of India was only 0.3 per cent. This order of 
comparative importance of the various sectors as regards sources of 
employment had remained unchanged in 1957, with the exception of the 
importance of factories, and shops and establishments which had under¬ 
gone a slight change. The sharej^faptory employment in the organised 
sector diminished from 37...^$E^44nt'>i^‘i^51 to 34.9 per cent in 1957, 
which meant a slight decHiil|’|^A^hp;^ance of factory employment. 
The share of shops and est|miS^^^:;^wever increased from 40.7 per 
cent in 1951 to 43.8 per 

It may however be explained ifhaf^efshare of industries and of shops 
and establishments in the tota| ^ip(fa)^nt was somewhat different from 
that given above. This was^M^ the employment in govern¬ 

ment and local funds factoiMS and thei&^fimated employment in the non¬ 
reporting factories was nofe ^^lu d ^ 4^ «actory employment. Besides, 
the employment in industriaL.uniy''^^ covered by the Factories Act 
was also not taken into account,^aM tM persons employed in them were 
enumerated under shops and establishments, as such units were registered 
under the Shops and Establishments Act. Employment of a purely 
industrial character which was included under the heading of shops and 
establishments has to be added to the factory data in order to arrive at 
the figure relating to what the census authorities termed as the processing 
and manufacturing sector. 

According to the 1951 Census data processing and manufacturing 
provided employment to 4,56,304 persons which formed 47.9 per cent of 
the total organised employment. 

Factories : A more detailed consideration of the major part of the 
manufacturing sector, namely factories, is given below. 

In 1923, there were 324 working factories which provided employment 
to 2,03,416 persons. Over a period of 35 years the number of working 
factories increased to 3,400 while the employment therein increased 
to 4,24,706. There was thus a more than ten-fold increase in the number of 
factories. The index number for employment went up to 209 in 1957 
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with 1923 as the base year.* The trend in development of working facto¬ 
ries and factory employment in Greater Bombay by selected industry 
groups for 1923-1957 is given below. 

The number of factories continued to increase from 1923 except for 
periods of slight set-backs such as in 1927, 1931, 1932, 1946, 1953 and 
1954. In spite of changes in the coverage of Factories Act, it can surely be 
said that the number of factories continued to increase during 1928-36, 
when the level of factory employment throughout was lower than that 
prevailing in any previous year. 

The Second World War encouraged the growth of industries in Bombay. 
All the industries worked to full capacity, and several new factories in the 
fields of electrical equipment, machine tools, basic chemicals, synthetic 
resins, plastics, transport equipment, pharmaceuticals and hydrogenated 
oils were established in Bombay. 

Industrialization in Bombay g^her^d further momentum in the post- 
Independence period. The fact^ registered under the 

Factories Act showed a (2,319) over that in 

1939 (940). In fact factorie^^^tflri^^^^f^-146.7 per cent in 1949 over 
those in 1939. The percentag^'i^pt^^^'^llictory employment from 1939 
to 1949 was however not co^imwt^^ with the percentage increase 
in number of factories, thopgji y f^^ory employment also increased 
substantially. The lagging of e^^oyfh^t-behind the number of factories 
might be attributed to the |t|ae?grd’t^li:^f small-scale industries after 
Independence. The percent^ ijM^ease/iiy^the number of factories and 
factory employment in GreatW Bombay showed a continuously rising 
trend from 1950 onwards. Tlfe^gr^wtli^ate of industries and factory 
employiment was particularly very much higher in 1962 over that in 1939 
and 1958. The number of factories increased from 940 in 1939 to 5,412 in 
1962, which means a percentage increase of 475.7, while employment 
increased from 2,21,376 in 1939 to 5,61,782 in 1962, which means a per¬ 
centage increase of 153.8. There was however a decline in the proportion 
of employment per factory from 1939 to 1962. This might be partly due 
to the preponderance of small-scale industries in the increasing number 
of new factories after Independence, and partly to adoption of more 
capital intensive and labour saving machinery in modem industries. 

The following statement gives the statistics of number of factories and 
factory employment in Greater Bombay from 1939 to 1962: 

* The Factories Act was amended from time to time from 1891 to 1948. However, 
the changes were only marginal. The employment data over the whole period are, 
therefore, broadly comparable. The classification of individual industries adopted 
from 1950 onwards was however different from that adopted earlier. Attempt is, 
however, made to rearrange the data relating to some industries for earlier years 
and presented them in a comparable form. 
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STATEMENT No. 15 

Growth of Factories and Factory Workers in Greater Bombay 
FROM 1939 TO 1958 and 1962* 


Year 


No. of 
factories 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 
1962 


940 

1,002 

1,078 

1,154 

1,252 

1,394 

1,482 

1,481 

1,511 

1,820 

2,319 

2,752 

3,064 

3,204 

3,071 

3,117 

3,282 

3,297 

3,400 

3,813 

5,412 


No. of 
workers 


2,21,376 
2,29,267 
3.14,045 
3,36,975 
3,75,502 
3,92,453 
3,91,081 
3,58,658 
so lan. 



It should however be 


i34,'4S,005';- 
5,61 

remembered that 


Percentage increase over 
1939 

Factories Workers 


3.5 

41.8 

52.2 

69.6 

77.2 

76.2 
62.0 

62.3 

70.9 

70.3 

69.9 

73.3 
69.0 

66.7 

54.8 
86.0 
90.0 

101.0 

111.5 

153.8 


No. of 
workers 
per factory 

236 

230 

294 

294 

300 

283 

264 

243 

239 

209 

163 

159 

125 

117 

120 

no 

125 

127 

131 

123 

104 


before 1948 factories were 
governed by the Factories Act of 1934 which covered factories employing 
20 or more workers and using mechanical power. The 1948 Act was applied 
to factories employing 10 or more workers using mechanical power and 
to factories employing 20 or more workers but not using power. The 
figures in the table since 1949 are according to the 1948 Act. It is estimated 
that in the year 1949, the amendment in the Act made a difference of 
only 3,088 workers out of a total of 3,77,056 i.e. less than 1 per cent. 
The comparability of factory employment data over the whole period is, 
therefore, not vitiated. It has also to be remembered that the limits of 
Greater Bombay were extended on two occasions, once in 1950 and then 
again in 1957. 

Income generated by Industries : Industries are by far the largest and 
the most important sector of the economy of Bombay. The industrial 


* Bombay Municipal Corporation, Development Plan for Greater Bombay, 1964, 
p. 31. 
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sector contributes about half the total income generated in Greater 
Bombay. Tlie estimates of regional income prepared by the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics of the Government of Maharashtra show that 
factory establishments contributed Rs. 35,825 lakhs to the total income of 
Rs. 69,241.90 lakhs in 1964-65 in Greatei Bombay. The annual average 
per capita income in Greater Bombay was about Rs. 1,500 while the per 
capita income generated in the whole of Maharashtra was only Rs. 524. 
If Greater Bombay is excluded from the calculations the average annual 
per capita income generated in the rest of Maharashtra works out to only 
Rs. 400 (1964-65). The higher per capita income in Greater Bombay can 
mainly be attributed to the development of industries and lucrative 
employment in industries. 


The following statement gives the estimates of income in the various 
sectors of the economy of Greater Bombay in 1964-65. The estimates 
are based on current prices in 1964-65:— 


STMP^^>{p. 16 

Regional iNco^l^l^JiSATEtQ^MBAY, 1964-65 


Sector 


(Figures in lakhs of rupees) 
Regional Income 


1. Agriculture .. 

112.06 

2. 

Animal husbandry .. 

189.55 

3. 

Fisheries .. • 

838.50 

4. 

Mining .. .. 

28.35 

5, 

6. 

Factory establishments • ■ 

Utilities:— 

.. 35,825.00 


(a) Gas 

114.30 


(b) Electricity .. 

633.38 


(c) Water Supply 

19.74 


(d) Warehousing 

19.16 

7. 

Small enterprises .. 

.. 1,074.00 

8. 

Construction 

531.24 

9. 

Communications .. 

244.00 

10. 

Railways 

.. 1,790.90 

11. 

Transport:— 



(a) B.E.S.T. 

709.16 


(b) Air India International .. 

423.06 


(c) Indian Airlines 

177.90 


(d) Water transport 

.. 1,530.64 


(e) Unorganised road transport 

.. 1,408.15 


(/) State transport 

8.25 


(g) Others 

27.83 
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STATEMENT No. l6~contd. 

(Figures in lakhs of rupees) 


Sector 

Regional Income 

12. Banking 

.. 3,456.00 

13. Commerce 

.. 9,943.56 

14. Professions and liberal arts .. 

.. 2,247.30 

15. House properties .. 

.. 4,967.10 

16. Domestic services.. 

688.80 

17. Public administration 

.. 2,233.77 


Total .. 69,241.90 


Source .— (1) Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Government of Maharashtra. 

(2) Statistical Wing, Town Planning and Valuation Department, Government 
of Maharashtra. 

Location of Industries : A£!^bSi^dVi>^> in one of the studies on 


Location of Industries : As. 

Greater Bombay, the locatib^ol] 
In the nature of things the esll^ 
of the city is highly undesirab^) ' 
raised the problem of housing Of,' 
it has generated squalid 
Bombay. ^ 

There is also a growing rt4l,u<i< 


Bombay is very defective. 
I^^^J^industrial zone in the heart 
^qi^entration of industries has also 
Sm|dfstrial workers. To say the least, 
Ir^^^diiions of living in Central 


There is also a growing rcUuiit|dn‘fh¥ti'^n from the economic point 
of view the advantages of localmnbn oiifndustries have reached a stage 
of saturation. Jpi-1 

The Government as well as the Bombay Municipal Corporation appear 
to be aware of this problem, and some action for shifting non-conforming 
industries (with temporary permits) to conforming places at different 
locations in industrial zones has already been started. 


These efforts on the part of the Government as well as the Municipal 
Corporation however did not bring out any worthwhile results. Firstly, 
the existing and established industries were most reluctant to shift to 
the new site. Since there is no statutory provision of shifting them to the 
new location nothing worthwhile could be achieved. Secondly, the indus¬ 
trial plots or sheds were allotted to new industries which meant further 
concentration of industries in Greater Bombay. Thirdly, various vested 
interests including trade unions opposed shifting of established industries 
out of Bombay, and made a hue and cry that the flight of industries out 
of Bombay would be in the direction of other States rather than to suita¬ 
ble localities in Maharashtra. The results are therefore what they are. 
Even the mills which were closed and were subsequently taken over by 
Government as ‘ sick mills ’ cculd not be shifted to cotton producing 
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and cheaper labour areas in the State on government initiative. Con¬ 
trary to expectations factories burnt in fires were allowed to re-build 
in the old congested premises. There also appears to be no restriction 
on the establishment in Bombay of registered offices of factories which 
are actually out of the city or even out of the State. The dimensions of 
the problem of concentration and congestion of industries have therefore 
widened further. 

Industrial Growth of Bombay : The saga of industrial growth in 
Bombay is a gloiious tale in the history of industrialisation not only of 
Maharashtra State but also of the entire country. A number of enterprising 
men and indusliialists of vision have left their mark upon the land, and 
contributed, in greater or less degree, to the immense growth of this 
industrial metropolis. With short-lived aberrations, the city continued to 
attract diverse industries and industrial houses. The saga of industrialisa¬ 
tion on modern lines started with the commencement of the cotton textile 
industry in 1854 which grew ip- intporlance and magnitude, and had 
far-reaching influences on t^^cdteonJic^d social life in the city. The 
mill industry of Bombay hatSE.|f^^^tedPe8.jled the foremost indigenous 
industry of India. From the industry now is one of 

international importance anif pra>!Sand important role in the 
prosperity of Bombay. The hSf^^fglS^wth of this industry is already 
furnished in the earlier pages, ^ 

Cotton Textiles : As per the^,A^ia^S^rvey of Industries in 1975-77, 
the cotton textile industry of B^bay W^^onstituted by 197 registered 
factories, which formed 19.7S^^r cent'^inhe cotton textile factories in 
Maharashtra. The capital inveata'^'m^ese units in Bombay was com¬ 
puted at Rs. 3,00,21 lakhs or fj.io per 4^t of that in Maharashtra. The 
cotton textile units in Bombay provided employment to 1,95,318 persons 
or 65.04 per cent of the employment in this industry in Maharashtra. The 
output of the industry in Bombay was worth Rs. 6,91,87 lakhs or 77.60 
per cent of that in the State. The value added on manufacture of the 
cotton industry in the city was as high as Rs. 1,92,06 lakhs or 82.82 per 
cent of that in Maharashtra as a whole. 

Engineering, : The lead given by the cotton textile industry was generally 
followed by the engineering industry. For the general industrial growth of 
Bombay, it may be said that development of the engineering industry in 
particular has contributed significantly. There are several hundred manu¬ 
facturing units producing a variety of both capital goods such as textile 
machinery, printing machinery, machine tools, etc., and consumer goods 
like fans, bicycles, scooters, automobiles and several other articles. There 
are giant manufacturing complexes like, Mukund Iron and Steel, Richard¬ 
son and Cruddas, Premier Automobiles, Automobile Products of India, 
etc., in Greater Bombay. Bombay’s share in the engineering industry in 
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India is estimated to be about one-tenth of the country’s total output.* 
The actual figures of capital investment in engineering industry of 
Bombay though not available, are estimated to be around Rs. 150 crores. 

The growth of the engineering industry in Bombay gathered momen¬ 
tum mainly after the Second World War in general and Indian Inde¬ 
pendence in particular. The war provided a stimulus for its initial growth 
in so far as the supplies of the goods by way of imports were curtailed 
on account of the war. The defence efforts of the Government of India 
warranted considerable supplies of the goods to meet the demands of 
the armed forces. After the Independence of the country various 
consumer items like bicycles, automobiles, fans, sewing machines, house¬ 
hold electrical appliances, etc., and the capital goods like textile machi¬ 
nery, general machinery, machine tools and plant and equipment for 
other industries received priorities in the strategy of industrial planning. 
The Government of India encouraged the growth of these industries by 
granting tariff protection in vaippH6>^ays, by curtailment of imports 
and by providing many This acted as a stimulus 

to incorporation of new of the existing ones in 

Bombay. The developmentj|Ta®argei^l^le enterprises provided the 
stimulus for the growth of ali§|^fe-;^i^^ries which manufacture small 
parts and equipment. C ■ i| ^ 

Infrastructure facilities inclij|®&j|of,m^r»s of easy transport, an excel¬ 
lent harbour, hydro-electriciffj^i^j v^si^crats, technical know-how 
and capital market are directl^espdnsible |or the growth of engineering 
industry in Bombay. In fact;%8* growth tirxcmplementary to the growth 
of other well-developed indus^i^'l^ej-^tiles in Bombay. 

Chemical Products : The chemicals and chemical products industry 
found a congenial home in Bombay ever since the Second World War. The 
war efforts of the Government of India provided the necessary impetus to 
the incorporation of many units as the supply of imported material was 
drastically cut during the war. The development of other industries, 
particularly, textiles, engineering, explosives, pesticides, etc. needed 
a number of chemicals, which encouraged the growth of the chemicals 
and chemical products industry. The enormous growth of textile industry 
which needs various chemicals and dyes as also the progress of the 
pharmaceuticals and drugs industries gave a fillip to this industry during 
the post-war period. 

The important segments of the chemicals and chemical products 
industry are drugs and pharmaceuticals, petrochemicals, dye-stuffs, 
paints and varnishes, plastic products, fertilizers and pesticides, organic 

* K. R. Sheshadri, Profits (in Selected Itufustries of Bombay City and Suburbs), 
unpublished thesis. University of Bombay. 
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chemicals, inorganic chemicals, acids, alkalies and a number of other 
basic chemicals and fine chemicals. 

The first pharmaceutical and chemical products factory was established 
at Bombay in 1887. The industry however took shape only in this 
century. Besides the vision and efforts of the three dedicated persons, 
VIZ, P. C. Ray, T. K. Gajjar and B. D. Amin in Western India a signi¬ 
ficant development was the establishment of the Haffkine Institute in 
Bombay in 1904. The Bombay pharmaceutical industry received a fillip 
during World War I. The establishment of Messrs. Foster & Co., May 
and Baker and Zandu Pharmacy were important landmarks in the growth 
of the industry. 

The rapid growth of the industry had however to wait till the dawn 
of Independence. In the immediate post-Independence years from 1948 
to 1953 several reputed international companies set up processing faci¬ 
lities in Bombay. A number of new units were commenced not only 
with the latest technology ayaila^’Tfp^^ the advanced countries but 
also with foreign capita.F^pa^i(^i^toBf-|rhe excellent infrastructure 
facilities coupled with fore^f^^lS&il^M^-how stimulated the growth 
of the industry in Bombay a high reputation not only 

in India but also in all the'^^^^^OT^The tie-up with multi-national 
concerns also provided an impe^^ research and development in this 
industry in Bombay. Two of:^st drug research laboratories viz., 
CIBA-GEIGY and Hoechst^eSsicdht^Sfeie are located in Bombay. The 
industry now encompasses spet^um of pharmaceutical opera¬ 

tions, research, production, mStketing, muality control and professional 
management. There are aboflf ^54 ;^fflmaceutical and drug units in 
Bombay. 

The entire chemicals and chemical products industry is highly 
research and technology oriented. Its development gathered momentum 
mainly during the post-war period. But for very short-lived aberrations 
the industry kept a rising trend of development. As per the Annual 
Survey of Industries cf 1975-77, there were 454 registered factories in 
this industry in Bombay which provided employment to 53,479 persons. 
The number of factories and employment in the industry in Bombay 
constituted 49.02 per cent and 51'.24 per cent, respectively of those in 
Maharashtra State as a whole. The capital investment in the industry 
was to the extent of Rs. 4,09,17 lakhs or 47.20 per cent of the industry 
in the State. The capital investment in this industry was more than that 
even in the cotton textile industry of Bombay (Rs. 3,00,21 lakhs). The 
output of the industry was valued at Rs. 8,60,37 lakhs or 53.25 per cent 
of that in the Maharashtra industry. The value added on manufacture 

VF 4362—53 
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in this industry in Bombay was computed at Rs. 2,02,76 or 53.32 
per cent of that in the industry in the State, As in the case of capital 
investment, the value of output and the value added on manufacture 
by the chemicals and chemical products industry were higher than 
those in the cotton textile industry of Bombay. 

Petroleum : The petroleum industry, which is by far the most vital 
sector of the national economy, is an important industry in Bombay. It has 
contributed to the growth of Bombay during the last about 30 years. Of the 
five oil companies engaged in the refining and marketing of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts in India, three are located in Bombay. Of the three oil companies 
in this city, the Bharat Petroleum Corporation and the Hindustan 
Petroleum Corporation, both of which are in the public sector at present, 
have their refineries at Trombay, while the third public sector company, 
the Indian Oil Company with its registered office in Bombay, has the 
headquarters of its Marketing Division in Bombay. The giant refineries 
of the two companies referred tofabd^ process huge quantities of petro¬ 
leum products and emplow’^l^i^g^xm^fei of workers and personnel. 
The Lubrizol India the Hindustan Petroleum 

Corporation, is another Gove|rg|^t ofijQss^a undertaking on the outskirts 
of Bombay. It manufactures d^^^^^^ves, solubilising agents, engine 
oil dispersant and intermedia{c ^^Sl^plpnts. 

The Burmah Shell Compan;^ Wlijtch^as the private sector predecessor 
of the Bharat Petroleum Corpca&thm was^cor^ on 3rd November 
1952, and commenced crude.^.istillati6n jbn 30th January 1955. The 
refineries owned by this comp^SMiiong with its industrial and commercial 
interest were taken over by th^j^p^^i^i^nt of India by constituting the 
Bharat Petroleum Corporation in January 1976. The Bharat Petroleum 
refinery has a crude processing capacity of 5.25 million tonnes per 
annum. It has made substantial technological advancements resulting 
in increased processing capa-;ity, in improved product yields and reduced 
fuel consumption. It processed twelve different types of crudes, and was 
the first to process the off-shore Bombay High Crude in 1976. 

The ESSO Refineries Co. which was the private sector predecessor 
of the present Hindustan Petroleum was incorporated in the mid-fifties, 
and was marketing about 2.5 million tonnes cf petroleum products. 
The Hindustan Petroleum Corporation was constituted as a public 
sector enterprise after Government take-over of the former ESSO 
Company along with its refinery at Bombay in 1974. The Corporation 
amalgamating the Caltex Oil Company (December 1976) and the 
Kosangas (1979) has a huge processing and marketing capacity of 
petroleum products. Its Bombay refinery* has a capacity of 3.5 million 

♦ It has another refinery at Visakhapattam with an annual capacity of 1.5 million 
tonnes. 
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tonnes per annum, while its lubricating oil refinery, viz., the Lubrizol 
India, is capable of manufacturing about two lakh tonnes of lube oil 
base stocks and other products annually. The Corporation has made 
plausible technological advancements and improvements comparable to 
international standards. 

The refineries in Bombay are the pride of the nation and they have 
a vital role to play in the national economy. They have several plans and 
schemes for future development. Details of these undertakings are given 
in Chapter 5 on Industries. 

The Bombay High is a saga of India’s crude exploration efforts, and 
a glorious tale of the country’s strides towards economic prosperity and 
self-sufficiency in this vital sector of the economy. The Bombay High 
Oil-fields, 686 sq. kilometres in area, were commissioned in 1976. 
The crude and associated gas were discovered in 1974 and production 
was started in 1976. The average rate.^^of production from the oil-fields 
in 1981 was 1,20,000 barrels;';^.;ljfeQ(!i(0; of crude oil per day. 

The annual production of oilrwi^p lag n'^to be augmented to twelve 
million tonnes from 1983. It this will constitute about 

40 per cent of the total oil India. The details of the 

Bombay High are given in subs&uew'^a^s in this Chapter as well as in 
Chapter 5 on Industries. I v i V jk ' 

Petrochemicals : The petr^li^ical iSMustry has emerged as the 
principal supplier of basic chemicals VSi&lbh Jlvcre formerly derived from 
coal, alcohol and vegetable oils ever since the technology using petroleum 
distillate as the main ingredient :wa$ Petrochemicals began 

to be manufactured in India in 1961, and the industry made rapid progress 
since then. It emerged as an important industry only from the sixties. 
The high cost of crude had an adverse impact on the development of 
this industry after 1974. However, the industry has kept a good rate of 
development. 

The Union Carbide India Ltd., Trombay, established the first inte¬ 
grated petrochemical complex in India in 1966, which was followed by 
the National Organic Chemical Industries, Thane. The Naphtha Cracking 
plant of the Union Carbide with an annual consumption of 60,000 tonnes 
of Naphtha is worthy of mention. This company also manufactures 
carbons, midget electrodes, industrial chemicals, dry cells and batteries 
for radio and telecommunication purposes. 

The industry grew rapidly since 1966, and it currently produces raw 
materials for synthetic fibres, plastics and a wide range of organic chemi¬ 
cals. The availability of crude oil and gas from the Bombay High and 

VF 4362—53a 
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Bassein fields would lead to an even more rapid development of the 
industry in the Bombay-Thane-Uran complex in the years to come. 

The raw materials required for the petrochemical industry in Bombay 
are obtained from various sources. Gaseous sources are found in An kale- 
shwar, Kalol, Cambay oil-fields near Bombay. Crude oil has so far been 
ruled out as a source of petrochemicals. Refinery gases and refinery 
distillates and residues are available in Bombay and its environs. Naphtha 
cracking is an important aspect of the petrochemical industry as naphtha 
is a good source of petrochemicals. 

The petrochemical industry suffered a slump in production in many 
countries, including the U.S.A., Japan and Western Europe, in 1980 
which was mainly due to the rising cost of crude oil as the latter rocketted 
by over 170 per cent from December 1978 to December 1980. In spite of 
the escalating prices of crude oil, the petrochemical industry in Bombay 
has been growing very fast, and i^nXact awaiting a bright future in view 
of the explorations in the Bopbay. and Bassein Oil and Gas fields. 

Fertilizers : The fertilizer^ mdustqtfTs^^d in Bombay in 1924 on 
an humble scale, is an import^nt,Xlj3t&^’th this city at present. Bombay 
with an excellent harbour, a n^^^^^iM^munications, proximity of oil 
refineries and the newly developed^^foj^ay High, provides a congenial 
ground for the growth of this m ^as therefore in the most fitness 

of things that the Governm^»Q|_;'l|«^t^mmissioned a giant fertilizer 
plant at Trombay. The Rai^tfi^^a Cheihic^s and Fertilizers, Trombay, 
incorporated during the Third Five Year was originally intended to 
produce urea and nitro-phos]?ba|f|ip,-pd4ition to ammonium sulphate. 
It has now diversified its fertilizer products, and is equipped to produce 
a range of chemicals including elemental sulphur which is so very rare in 
the country. It has an installed capacity to produce 99,000 tonnes of urea 
per annum. It has recently expanded its capacity for production of urea. 
Its installed capacity for production of complex fertilizers is three lakh 
tonnes and of ANP 3.61 lakh tonnes per annum. The discovery of the 
Bombay High and the Bassein Oil-fields promises new vistas of production 
of fertilizers in Bombay and Thai Vaishet, on the basis of new feedstock 
which is bound to result in economies of cost. The naphtha and associated 
gas are to serve as principal feedstocks which are bound to optimise costs. 
Hence the bright future for the industry in Bombay. 

Basic Metals : The basic metals and alloys industry is another impor¬ 
tant industry in Bombay. The history of this industry is traceable to 1857 
in which year Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas engineering works were 
established. It was then one of the largest engineering works in India, 
providing employment to about two thousand persons. In 1909, there were 
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15 foundries and metal works. Besides, there were six other factories in 
metal, lock, cutter and container manufacturing including the Godrej 
& Boyce and Co. The basic metals and alloys industry as per the Annual 
Survey of Industries during the period 1975-77 comprised 294 registered 
factories in Bombay, which formed 44.55 per cent of the factories in 
this industry in Maharashtra as a whole. Greater Bombay ranks the first 
among the districts of the State in respect of the number of factories, 
invested capital, employment, inputs, output, value added on manu¬ 
facture, etc. by this industry. The capital investment in this industry in 
Bombay was to the extent of Rs. 90,80 lakhs or 32.39 per cent of the 
capital invested in the entire industry in Maharashtra. The employment 
in this sector of industry stood at 29,663 persons or 45.73 per cent 
of the total employment in this industry in the State. The output of the 
Bombay factories was valued at Rs. 2,18,01 lakhs or 43.44 per cent of 
the output in the metal and alloys factories in Maharashtra State. 

The fabrication of metal containers^ and cans commenced in Bombay 
during the First World War wheS^-f^j^lies of imported containers 
required by the oil companies became^li^je'in the country. The growth 
of the industry gathered momenphh ®^the Second World War. This 
phenomenon could be attributed of chemicals and chemical 

products industry, pharmac6utim''|®5ustry, vanaspati, petroleum 
products, paints, dye-stuffs, foiieiTte»,_ and many other industries in 
Bombay, which require conjajherk ipfi^ious sizes and types. The 
industry has underwent tochj(ipIogTcal Mp^ement in recent years which 
ensures the purity and non-^t mtammatioh ^f the products to be packed. 
The Metal Box Company ofTSSSi^^ Zenith Tin Works, Gannon 
Dunkerley, Poysha IndustriarTcKpJ^Kundra Owen are the principal 
manufacturers in Bombay. 

Automobiles : The automobile industry of Bombay occupies a place of 
honour in the industrial sector of India. The assembly of cars and trucks 
from imported components was commenced by General Motors India Ltd. 
in Bombay, in 1928. This pioneering enterprise was followed by the esta¬ 
blishment of the Premier Automobiles in Bombay in 1944. This year can be 
said to be the most important landmark in the history of the indigenous 
automobile industry of India. This company was followed by two esteemed 
companies at Bombay, namely, the Mahindra and Mahindra established in 
October 1945 which commenced production in 1949, and the Automobile 
Products of India which was established in 1949 and commenced produc¬ 
tion in 1955. Besides the three esteemed companies mentioned above, there 
are several factories in Bombay manufacturing automobile accessories, 
ancillaries and parts. The industry in Bombay comprised 145 registered 
factories providing employment to about, 19,088 persons in 1975-77 
period. The value of products of the industry stood at Rs. 1,20,09.63 
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lakhs and the value of total output at Rs. 1,29,35.35 lakhs per annum 
during the period of Annual Survey of Industries in 1975-77. 

Machine Tools : The machine tool industry which plays an important 
role not only in providing efficient consumers goods but also in building up 
the infrastructure of the economy is one of the major industries in Bombay. 
The requirements of expanding industrialisation during the Second 
World War and the scarcity of imports on account of the war acted as 
a stimulus to the growth of this industry in Bombay. The pace of growth 
of this industry gathered momentum during the Second Five Vear Plan 
when, large composite units in the private sector expanded. Foreign 
collaboration enabled a rapid progress of the industry in Bombay during 
the sixth decade of this century. The eminent machine tool manufac¬ 
turers in Bombay include Godrej and Boyce Mfg. Co., Ralli Wolf, 
Kramps Hydraulic (India), Vickers Sperry of India, Indian Tool Manu¬ 
facturing Ltd., Investa Machine Tools and Engineering Co., Garlic 
Engineering, Siemens India ttdi^^[’i^iii ^crlikon, Voltas Ltd., Batliboi 
and Co., Consolidated Pn^^aiii l , Greaves Cotton and Co., 
Electro Pneumatics, Dee-I^'flnS^t^s; Bharat Tool Mfg. Co., 
Horstanann India Ltd., and^'number.^^any others. The Larsen and 
Toubro Ltd. incorporated of the pioneers in Bombay. 

As per the Annual Survey of Iddjsirie^ in 1973-74, there were 35 machine 
tool manufacturing factories which provided employment 

to 2,371 persons. The capjAf inVestmiemVf the Bombay factories was 
to the extent of Rs. 433.8'^i|^^^ile the value of their total output 
was computed at Rs. 798.95jS!^^. TJje value added on manufacture 
was of the order of Rs. 280.® ia1is*i}i'1973-74. Machine tools manu¬ 
factured in Bombay arc exported to the U.K., Europe, the U.S.A., 
Sri Lanka, Middle East, South-East Asian countries and parts of Africa, 
after meeting indigenous demand. The IMTEX-82 Exhibition held in 
Bombay in early 1982, stands testimony to the technological achieve¬ 
ments in the machine tool industry in India, and Bombay was the befitting 
venue for the same. 

Small tools, hand tools and accessories were manufactured by a firm 
in Bombay for the first time in 1937 and this was the first firm in India 
in this industry. It was during the Second World War that a factory for 
the manufacture of grinding wheels was established in Bombay by 
Grindwell Abrassives Ltd. in collaboration with Czechoslovakian 
engineers.^ This was a pioneering unit in the country in the field. The 
small tools and hardware industry in Bombay comprised 162 registered 

^ Indian.Tariff'Board Report, 1949. 

* Kothari's Investor'f Encyclopaedia, 
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factories which provided employment to 8,528 persons, as per the Annual 
Survey of Industries of 1975-77. 

Steel Furniture : The Godrej and Boyce Manufacturing Company, 
established towards the end of the 19th century, is a pioneering firm in 
Bombay, manufacturing steel furniture, locks, padlocks, steel cupboards, 
refrigerators, soaps, edible refined oils and a number of consumers goods. 
Besides, there are a number of manufacturers of steel furniture which grew 
mainly after the Second World War in general and the mid-fifties in parti¬ 
cular. There were 29 steel furniture factories in Bombay providing employ¬ 
ment to 7,445 persons as per the A.S.I. of 1975-77. The Bombay firms 
export many items of furniture to foreign countries after meeting domestic 
demand. 


In spite of paucity of land for industrial location the leather goods 
industry has found a home in Bombay. The Carona Sahu Company, 
established in 1953 is one of Jhef&adi^g manufacturers of leather-wear 
not only in Bombay but alSio'SJt»i^'^’!^b,.of the other factories in the 
industry are in the small-scli'^ 



The history of industrial fi^^lSp^g^crews industry in the city is 
traceable to 1947 during whicl^ fl^f '^ge unit in Bombay took up 
production ofwire nails and othe^f|i^^ers.i The Guest Keen Williams 
Ltd., first incorporated in India^Galfll^m February 1937, commenced 
manufacture cf a number o^t«^a;CB®^y in September 1953. 

Bicycle manufacturing industry in Bombay and in India dates back 
to 1939 when the Hind Cycle|jL4£ljS^f<^ manufacture of a complete 
bicycle in Bombay. It was the pionwr'iii'the bicycle industry in India. 
The concern was taken over by the Government of India, under the 
aegis of the National Bicycle Corporation of India, in a recent year. 
It has two plants in Bombay. 


Industrial Machinery : Manufacture of cotton textile machinery is 
an important industry in Bombay. It caters to the needs of the textile industry 
in respect of machinery, accessories and various fabricated equipment 
which was entirely imported upto the Second World War. In the post-war 
period, several machinery manufacturers as well as cotton textile mills in 
Bombay commenced production of the machinery required by cotton mills. 
The pioneer in this field in Bombay was the Acme Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
which commenced production of ring frames in 1947-48.3 The lead 
given by this concern was followed by the Star Textile Engineering 
Works in 1948 and the National Machinery Manufacturers in 1954.3 

^ GovetwoenXof India, Handbook of Commercial Information, 1963. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Kothari's Investor’s Encyclopaediu.. 
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Industrial machinery which constitutes a vitel sector of the national 
economy was entirely imported from the western countries upto the 
beginning of the Second World War. The growth of this industry was 
initiated by the private sector in Bombay during the Second Five Year 
Plan. The infant industry was granted tariff protection in the initial 
stages, besides restrictions on imports. This encouraged growth of the 
indigenous industry in diverse directions. The pace of growth of this 
industry gathered further momentum in the mid-sixties. A number of 
large-scale manufacturers including machine tool companies undertook 
production of machinery for other industries as well as machine tools. 

Typewriter manufacturing though not a very large industry is 
an important one from the point of view of utility of the product. The 
Godrej and Boyce of Bombay can be regarded as a pioneering concern, 
not only in Bombay but alsc in India, in the manufacture of this intricate 
machine. This firm was the firsttto'' 4 Jtidertake the job of manufacturing 
of an All India Typewritei;.-''^^ jJfrth^Jh^ Indian typewriter at a time 
when even the western not well-equipped for the 

manufacture of this high tremendous credit to Indian 

enterprise in Bombay. 

A number of industries an4 ^e^tt^rifcs! manufacturing a wide range of 
consumer goods and capital ^|gd^we^.fistablished during the post-war 
period in general and the i^-inde^en^ce period in particular. The 
war efforts of the Governr4eirt-ipf.,India J^de it imperative on the part 
of the authorities to encouraglTth®of many defence-oriented as 
well as consumers goods an(fTcajl^li§S)ds industries. The curtailment 
of foreign supplies also provided a stimulus to the growth of many 
industries. The cessation of hostihties in 1945 brought about conditions of 
slump. The competition from imported articles after the war had 
an adverse impact on the infant industries in Bombay as in India. A number 
of industries appealed to the Government for tariff protection, which 
compelled the authorities to appomt Tariff Boards and Tariff Commis¬ 
sions from time to time. As per recommendations of these bodies the 
Government granted tariff protection from time to time. The Govern¬ 
ment of Independent India adopted progressive policies with a motive 
to encourage growth of indigenous industries and to attain self-sufficiency. 
Accordingly not only tariff protection was granted to many industries 
but also import of many goods was totally banned or highly restricted. 

These measures encouraged the growth of manufacturing of all sorts of 
machinery, metal products, electrical machinery and transport equipment. 
The statistical information of these four sectors of industry in Bombay 
as per the Annual Survey of Industries of 1975-77 are given below: 
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STATEMENT No. 17 


Metal products 
and parts 
except 
machinery 


Machinery, machine- Electrical naachi- 
tools and parts nery, apparatus, 
except electrical appliances, 

machinery supplies 


Transport 
equipment 
and parts 


Factories: 
Number 
Percentage* 
Invested capital: 
Rs. in lakhs 
Percentage 
Employment: 
Number 
Percentage 
Output: 

Rs. in lakhs 
Percentage 
Value added: 
Rs. in lakhs 
Percentage 


751 

67.05 

1,00,24 

61 .n 

37,818 

70.52 

2,16,91 

72.32 


72.98'*#] 


*Note.- 


-The percentage for a 
industry in Maharashtr 


630 

59.38 

1,12,84 

32.63 

39,491 

39.20 


2,33,23 



454 

71.99 

1,43,58 

60.82 

37,277 

63.86 

2,74,99 

65.40 

68,90 

65.87 


223 

66.17 

87.53 

29.90 

33,754 

58,38 

1,74,93 

52.72 

49,84 

54.49 


f ked out in respect of total for that 


-I F - 

Bombay acquired considerably impS^^Ipce as an entrepot centre 


of trade only in the 


^d^ tliisfcfetury. At the close of the 


17th centurj', indeed, one wri^had denied it impossible “that Bombay 


from its situation could ever: becomeji^ Jilace of trade notwithstanding 
the great attention paid to it by the English Government.” Nevertheless 
Bombay grew very rapidly since the close of the last century and the 
beginning of this century on account of its being a wonderful natural 
harbour. It was also in close touch with a population which during the 
dim and prehistoric ages had developed the science of ocean navigation 
long before its rudiments were known in Europe. 


Under the Portuguese rule the trade of Bombay was infinitesimal and 
was confined to dried fish and cocoanuts to neighbouring coast towns; 
and in truth the anx-ety of the East India Company to secure the island 
arose not so much from the idea of converting it into a flourishing mart 
as from the desire to possess a secure position on the Western coast. 
According to Mr. Fryer the trade of Bombay was very small in 1675 
which advanced appreciably under the rule of Aungier, the Governor, 
In the 17th century Bombay was economically so unpromising a posses¬ 
sion that in 1668 King Charles II of England transferred it to the 
East India Company at an annual rale of only £ 10. King Charles had 
received it as a dowry at his marriage with the Portuguese Princess, 
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Catherine of Braganza in 1661. The East India Company shifted 
the headquarters of its trade from Surat to Bombay in 1687. This 
was however followed by a great depression between 1690 and 1710. 

In 1757 Mr. Ives described the town as the most flourishing in the 
World, “ The grand store-house of all Arabian and Persian commerce ”, 
while another writer speaks of the sale of woollens and other European 
goods to the extent of the lakhs a year. Mr. Forbes described the mer¬ 
chants of Bombay as trading with all the principal seaports, inland, 
cities of India, and as extending their commerce to the Persian and 
Arabian .Gulfs, the coasts of Africa, Malacca and China and the eastern 
islands. At the opening of the 19th century, Bombay appeared to 
Milburn “ to bid fair to be the most durable of all the English possessions 
in India ”. Basra, Muscat, Ormuz and other ports in the Persian Gulf 
furnished Bombay with pearls, raw silk, wool, dates, dried fruits, rose¬ 
water and scents; Arabia supplied it with coffee, gold, drugs and honey; 



emporium for the goods ofj peifa^’^abia and western India, she 
possessed a larger trade with England than any other Presidency. 

Foreign Trade : Bombay figures in the writings of ancient travellers 
as a part on the Thane coast which once played a leading part in the 
foreign trade of western India. It was however in recent times that it 
acquired considerable importance as a centre of trade. Dr. Fryer 
recorded that the trade of Bombay in 1675 was very small. Under the 
rule of Aungier an appreciable advance was made. In 1670 the local 
trade was confined to bullion. After about four years trade in cloth, 
serges, lead, copper, red lead, iron and ivory was started with England. 
The exports from Bombay included cloth, baftas, dmgaris, porcolloes, 
pepper, drugs, etc. General Aungier realised enormous potentialities 
of the trade of Bombay and he did his level best to advance the trade of 
this city. 

Between 1664 and 1668 Bombay gradually developed as a chief centre 
of English commerce with western India and considerable impulse to 
trade was afforded by the decision of the Company in 1687 to transfer 
the headquarters of Cpmpany’s trade from Surat to Bombay. Betwera 
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1690 and 1710 a period of great depression set in owing to the rivalry 
between the London and the English East India Companies, and trade 
languished greatly. 

In 1753 Bombay had become the centre of trade between western and 
upper India and between Malabar coast, the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. 

The trade between Bombay and the other ports of the Thana coast 
between 1660 and 1800 was chiefly in grain, vegetables, fruits, fowls, 
and mutton for the Bombay market and in teak from Vasai. The trade 
was much liampered by taxes imposed in Bombay while a regular barrier 
of custom houses—English, Portuguese and Maratha and the disturbed 
condition in the Deccan prevented any considerable inland trade. By 
the close of the third decade of the 18th century Bombay’s commerce 
was in a most flourishing condition. Forbes described the port between 
1766 and 1770 as one of the finest marts in India, employing a large 
number of vessels. The cotton trade with China commenced about 



and Rs. 8,506 in 1889-90, 

Upto the year 1869-70 the import trade of Bombay was confined 
chiefly to the United Kingdom, China and the Persian Gulf. Owing to 
the abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly and the opening 
of the Suez Canal (1869), the current of trade from 1870 showed a dis¬ 
position to return gradually to the channels used before the discovery 
of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. Subsequent to 1870 
other European coimtries commenced to acquire an increasing share. 
The following figures, in lakhs, show a rising trend of exports and 
imports of Bombay since 1800-01:— 





Decade 




1800-01 

1830-31 

1860-61 

1890-91 

1900-01 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1809-10 

1839-40 

1869-70 

1900-01 

1906-07 

Exports 

67 

210 



3308 

Imports 

29 

170 

MM 

WMSm 

23S1 
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The imports to Bombay consisted of cotton piece-goods, silk manufac¬ 
tures, sugar, machinery, metals, oil, dyes, liquors, coal, cotton yam, 
kerosene, etc. The chief contributor to the import trade in patton 
piece-goods was the United Kingdom. 

In the decade ending 1850, the value of imported cotton piece-goods was 
nearly 88 lakhs which rose to 723 lakhs in decade ending 1890. During 
1901-07 the total value of the trade was nearly 779 lakhs. Other countries 
which exported cotton piece-goods were Austria, Hungary, France, 
Belgium, Germany and America, the last one started its export during the 
decade ending 1890. Until 1870 the silk manufacture were chiefly from 
China. However after that United Kingdom, France and Italy started 
to send silk piece-goods. During 10 years ending 1870 imports from 
England amounted to one lakh and increased to ten lakhs during the 
period commencing 1900-01. Among Asiatic countries Egypt commenced 
to send silk piece-goods to Bombay before 1861-70, while Japan joined 
in 1891-1900. The United ^^.a.d^monopoly of machinery and 

mill requirements. The and America were drifting. 

As regards import of wooll^^raWfgoc^^^e United Kingdom started 
exporting at the opening of 1^The other countries which 
had a share in this were Gernif(i^^|^l^ competitor, Belgium, France, 
Egypt and Persia. Bombay c^tqimenceq to import sugar from United 
Kingdom at the opening of thg^ century. The import from Mauritius 
was a noticeable phenomenou^ijf'thd sugar^ade. In 1895-96, the German 
sugar was put on the markeimlj^rge qhinmies. Along with China, Jawa 
had also a small share in the'*sugar import. In the metal imports also the 
United Kingdom had a bulk ;|ia^'3^ad done so since the opening 
of the 19th century. Bombay received imports of metals from other 
countries like Austria, France, Norway, Sweden and Germany. Russia 
was the first to export kerosene to Bombay in 1880. Subsequently America 
started exporting oil. The import of Sumatra oil became an established 
fact in about 1900, while in 1903-04, a new feature was introduced into 
trade by the import of Burma oil. There was no import of coal during the 
first half of the 19th century. But from 1860 onwards with expansion of 
railway, steam navigation and telegraphs the trade assumed considerable 
proportion. Upto 1890 United Kingdom and America were the only 
partners in exporting coal to Bombay. However, since 1890 Japan 
entered in this trade. 

Bombay was the sole outlet for the cotton produce of Gujarat, the 
Deccan and the Central Provinces and her export trade was confined 
for the most part to cotton, wheat and seeds. About 1825 the exports 
from Bombay became considerable. The heyday of Bombay’s exporta¬ 
tion of cotton coincided with the outbreak of American war (1861-65). 
Upto 1890 the United Kingdom was the chief recipient of Indian raw 
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cotton. However from 1891 onwards Japan, Austria, Hungary, France, 
Italy started importing cotton from India. The export trade of wheat 
commenced in 1851 and was insignificant until 1871. The United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Spain shared in this trade. The first shipment 
of oilseeds occurred in the decade ending 1849-50 and were despatched 
to the United Kingdom. Austria, United Kingdom, Germany, Holland 
and France were th emajor countries importing Indian oilseeds. Before 
the improvements in mill machinery in Great Britain, cotton piece-goods 
were exported to England in considerable quantities. During the earlier 
years of the 19th century England, France, Portugal, Arabia, Persia 
absorbed large quantities of export trade. 


In 1854,1'-he first cotton mill was established in Bombay. During 1865 
there were 10 mills in Bombay which increased to 85 by the end of 1907. 
The countries like Arabia, Persian Gulf, Africa absorbed products of the 
Bombay mills. The exports of cotton goods from Bombay therefore 
showed a steady tendency to exp^^ia the last decade of 19th century 
in spite of competition 

Coasting Trade: The coaslf^t^e of Bombay fluctuated in accordance 
with increase or decrease of Md*v^th Ae demands from foreign 

countries. The principal ?.rticl'6y^l^[^Me mre raw cotton collected from 
Gujarat and Cutch; cotton piepei^^si Itom Gujarat, Bengal and Goa; 
rice from Goa, Gujarat; and su 
the Presidency. 

The coasting trade maint^ififid 


rice from Goa, Gujarat; and ffito Bengal and other districts of 
the Presidency. 

The coasting trade maint^ififid. step;dj(''.iTO»gress except the temporary 
depression of 1811-12 due to'ttsfevourabiironditions in China and. grea.t 
scarcity in Cutch and Gujarf|,;- 3 l 9 ^ commercial position in 

Bombay was far from favourable. Between 1835 and 1850 the Bombay 
Government strived hard to enlarge coasting and foreign trade by 
removing restrictions such as inland cotton and sugar duties. During 
1854-64, Bombay enjoyed an unusua.l amount of prosperity as both 
foreign and coasting trade largely increased. This was due to high 
prices received for cotton during the American War. The following 
figures of coasting imports and exports show the substantial increase 
since 1880-81 :— 


(Rs. in lakhs) 



1880-81 

1900-01 

1905-06 

Imports 

. . 

534 

1088 

1067 

Exports^— 





Indian 


113 

231 

355 

Foreign 


284 

298 

307 
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Rail-borne Trade : The then Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway carried a large traffic to and 
from Bombay serving practically the entire country. The GIP Railway 
which was opened for traffic for 1258 miles in 1870 booked 2,12,905 tons 
of goods to stations in Bombay city and Island and carried 1,26,861 tons 
of goods from stations within the same area. The bulk of trade was in 
cotton and grain brought from the Deccan and Central Provinces by 
the GIP Railway and from Gujarat by the BB&CI Railway. In 
the subsequent decade the rail-borne trade increased in proportion to 
the increase in foreign trade of the port. The following figures show 
the increased rail-bome trade of Bombay island since 1888-89 for 
a few years :— 

(Rs. in ’000) 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


1888-89 

1898-99 

1907-08 



External 


Internal 


6,13,86 

10,60,57 

21,29.62 


6,56,39 

8,88,15 

13,89,09 


ay were raw cotton, grains, 
rts were cotton piece-goods, 
ied the same items of exports 


The chief imports by the 
pulses and oilseeds; while c^El^ns jof 
sugar and metals. The GIP Ra gWiay alsQ;c 
and imports from and to BoraMy; 

Local Trade : Even after possession of the island by the East India 
Company the local trade of Bombay was comparatively small. The factors 
responsible for this state of affairs were lack of capital, external warfare, 
epidemic diseases, low strength of traders, etc. The retail trade in rice and 
grain was in the hands of persons known as the kacharas appointed by 
the Company’s Government. The unfair practices by the kacharas, 
however resulted into appointment of a clerk of the market in 1741 to 
undertake retail sale of grain. 


Except grain trade, other traders were free from Government inter¬ 
ference in the 18th century and cultivators, fishermen, vegetable growers 
were encouraged to bring their produce in the Bombay market. By the 
end of 18th century a considerable number of Parsis joined existing 
trading community of Banks and Musalmans. An English firm, viz., 
Forbes and Company was opened in 1767 which transacted mercantile 
business. According to Mrs. Elwood (1830) the retell trade of Bombay 
was almost wholly in the hands of the Jew community. Bombay in 1847 
contained 201 dal and rice dealers, 152 confectioners, 491 cloth merchants 
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203 dealers in brass and copper, 459 liquor dealers, 736 goldsmiths, 
253 tobacconists and 439 pawn brokers. 

As per 1901 census returns more than urban population was 
engaged in trade of one kind or another. The leading traders were Bhatias, 
Banias, Jains, Bohras, Memons, Parsis, Jews and Europeans. Marathas 
dealt largely in fruit and vegetables, while the Kolis monopolised 
fish supply. Hawkers numbered nearly 2,000 and earned more in the 
mango season. Retail shopkeepers bought their stock from the whole¬ 
salers at Masjid Bandar (grocery), Mulji Jetha Market (cloth and hosiery), 
Pydhoni (copper), Ganeshwadi (drugs), Mandvi (foodgrains, sugar, ghi) 
Shaikh Memon Street (silver and gold) and Fort (opium and machinery). 

The seaborne trade from the Bombay Harbour increased progressively 
during the post-Independence period. The cargo handled at the port 
was about 5.18 million tonnes which comprised 3.26 million tonnes of 
imports and 1.92 million tonnes of exports. The following statistics 
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and even screws and bolts were imported from the U.S. The main items 
of exports from Bombay, at present, are cloth, sugar, tools, industrial 
accessories, iron and steel goods, oil-cakes, cashew-nuts, etc. In the 
case of exports also, the composition of the cargo has underwent a formi¬ 
dable change during the last about twenty years. Manufactured articles 
are progressively taking the place of primary goods. The Government 
has also undertaken a number of export promotion schemes. 

The traffic of Bombay port declined sharply during World War I, 
despite an increase in the exports durirg the last two years of the War. 
The total traffic plummeted from 5.02 million tons in 1913-14 to 4.01 
million tons in 1915-16 and stood at 4.15 million tons in 1918-19. Though 
the declining trend persisted for a short while even after termination of 
the War in November 1918, the traffic picked up rapidly and the figure 
for 1919-20 rose to 6.25 million tons, registering a substantial increase 
over the pre-War level. This increase was maintained till 1929-30 when 
it reached 6.69 million tons.^ 

>- 

The buoyancy of the tv^fti% waSj ^i^dyer, succeeded by a decline 
in international trade as a\|^E|^PP||p 0 i:^reat Depression in the early 
thirties. The Depression affcet^'*rae trade of Bombay adversely. 

The volume of trade declinecfiff^^^^i^^million tons in 1929-30 to 4.69 
million tons in 1932-33, and J,t fiucti^ted around 5.4 million tons till 

1939- 40. The fall in exports v^Ji^lB|>|5t||ey.ere than that in imports. 

With the outbreak of Wmd^Wat . j^OTe foreign trade of Bombay 
declined slightly from 5,4 n^]BpA^hMiiill939-40 to 5.1 million tons in 

1940- 41. However, with the Ttp''OT the War effort and the revival 

of industrial activity to meet the traffic handled at Bombay 

port revived to the earlier level of over six million tons from 1941 on¬ 
wards. The entry of Japan into the World War and her occupation of 
Burma, virtually closed the Bay of Bengal to shipping. Consequently the 
country’s seaborne trade was diverted to Bombay, Karachi and Cochin. 
The turnover of foreign trade declined to 5.36 million tonnes in 1946-47.2 
This decline was attributable to the slump in economic activity after 
the cessation of hostilities of the World War and many other da.mages 
due to War. 

The volume of trade at the Bombay port increased progressively during 
the post-Independence period. There has been a tremendous expansion 
in the world seaborne trade in both volume and value, ever since the 
launching of planned economic development in 1950-51. The compo¬ 
sition of foreign trade has underwent fundamental changes in keeping 
with the industrial and economic policies of the Government of India. 

^ Bombay Port Trust, The Port of Bombay—A Brief History. 

2 Ibid. 
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The statistics of imports and exports from the Bombay port in certain 
selected years since Independence are given below:— 


Import and Export Traffic at the Bombay Port since 
Independence* 

(D. W. tonnes in millions) 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

1947-48 

4.76 

1.71 

6.47 

1950-51 

5.27 

1.73 

7.00 

1955-56 

6.81 

3.66 

10.47 

1960-61 

10.79 

3.93 

14.72 

1965-66 

12.97 

5.14 

18.11 

1966-67 

13.23 

5.04 

18.27 

1970-71 


3.54 

14.40 

1971-72 


3.70 

16.13 


The import of petrolemn^^mdiuhticants increased considerably 
since 1954-55, and they nowp^^iy^t^ on an average, about 55 per 
cent of the total traffic of the ;jthe other items which have con¬ 
tributed to the increase in of iron, steel and machinery 

for plan projects, foodgraiB^,';f^Ii:zep':^Sw materials (rock phosphate, 
crude sulphur, urea, etc.) ^jd^feeahiceds^ ^ the import side. The main 
items of export are oil-cake^fM'-'SC^ and dross, sugar, iron and 
steel, and manganese ore. 'T®lftidteaie in imports in 1965-66 and 
1966-67 might also be due to the appreciable rise in the import of military 
hardware on account of the experience oi Indo-Pak War of 1965. 

The decline after 1966-67 was mainly due to diversion of some traffic 
of petroleum, oil and lubricants consequent upon the setting up of oil 
refineries elsewhere in India; decline in iron and steel imports due to 
growth of indigenous production, reduction in imports of foodgrains 
and the virtual disappearance of the iron ore traffic as a result of the 
development of other ports for ore export. 

The rail-borne import and export trade from Bombay is immensely 
large. Lakhs of tonnes of goods are imported and exported by the 
Central Railway as also the Western Railway to and from Bombay. The 
turnover of goods traffic on the former is much larger than on the latter. 
This is attributable to the fact that a larger part of the country com¬ 
prising the southern, central, eastern and north-eastern regions of 

* Bombay Port Trust, The Port of Bombay—A Brief History. 

VF 4362—54 
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India, are connected with the Central Railway than with the Western 
Railway. 

The impcrt and export goods traflSo on the Central Railway in 1975-76 
and 1976-77 and that on the Western Railway in 1974-75 are given 
below:— 


Inward and Outward Goods Traffic to and from Bombay 
BY Railways^ 


(Figures in tonnes) 


Central Railway 


Western Railway 


Imports 


Exports 


1974-75 


1975-76 1976-77 1975-76 1976-77 Imports Exports 



chamb: 


30,30,351 


42,82,037 


7,33,260 12,51,053 9,14,559 

% - 
MERCE 

Chambers of commerce placed jni^ortiint role in the development 
of trade and commerce, promdli^i^ qfj^^orts and protection of interests 
of the trading community 

The history of chambers ^“o^^ercc i|/^Bombay can be traced back 
to 22nd September 1836 whei ^fe {I ^lfay Chamber of Commerce was 
established. 


The important chambers cf commerce in Bombay, are Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Indo-American Chamber of Commerce, Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce, Western India Chamber of Commerce, Bharat 
Merchants’ Cha,mber, Hindustan Cliamber of Commerce, Indo-Gemian 
Chamber of Commerce, Iron, Steel and Hardware Merchants’ Chamber 
of India, and Indian Merchants’ Chamber.^ 

By and large, a chamber of commerce functions as a spokesman of 
industry, trade and commerce. The Indo-foreign Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay have a special role to perform. They promote economic 
co-operation between India and the respective country. They also 
promote foreign collaboration in industry and trade by negotiating 
collaboration agreements between interested parties and Government 
authorities. 

^ Information received from the Central Railway and the Western Railway. 

2 For details refer to Chapter 6—Trade and Commerce. 
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BANKING 

The history* of banking in the city can be traced to 1720 in which year 
a bank was established in Bombay with the assistance of the East India 
Company. This bank which was under management of the Bombay 
Government was however closed in 1778 due to accumulation of debts. 
During the 19th century banking in Bombay was carried on by about 
100 Hindu shroffs imtil the establishment of the Bank of Bombay. The 
Bank of Bombay was opened in 1840. Besides usual banking business, 
it enjoyed the privilege of issuing bank notes upto 1860. In 1842, the 
Bank of Western India was established at Bombay in order to facilitate 
the conduct of exchange and other legitimate banking business from 
which the Bank of Bombay was excluded by its charter. It had its branches 
in Calcutta, Colombo, Hongkong and Singapore. A third banking 
company known as the Commercial Bank of India was formed in 1845 
mainly on the suggestion of Indian merchants. It was followed by the 
establishment of the branches Oriental Bank of London, the 

North-Western Bank of IndC^if^he^J^on and Eastern Bank. Many 
branches were opened duijj^'dhe subset^i^t period. The year 1863-64 
was one of great prosperity|^^;OTorm<^"s wealth poured into the city 
in consequence of the cuttithe^^merican Cotton supply. This 
sudden increase of wealth cng^i^lalfiSl!^wildest speculation and resulted 
in 1863 and 1864 in the fcrnl?^(yiVd|i^ numerous banking and financial 
associations. The old Bank reconstructed in 1868. 

Banking made steady prqKrds&.'upte:5pK| but during the next 15 years 
there was stagnation causafe^v bad seasons and outbreak of plague. 
Some banks preferred closuredpJSffmmval. In 1908, Bombay contained 
three local banks, two brandies’or Inaiin banks, three of London banks 
and four other banks. The three local banks of importance were the 
Bank of Bombay (1868), the Bank of India (1906) and the Indian Specie 
Bank (1906) 

The mercantile and moneyed classes in the city encouraged the growth 
of commission agents and industrial houses. Thus availability of capital 
and an entrepreneurial class gave phillip to industrialisation in Bombay. 

Krishita Arjunji Nathji, a Gujarati Shroff, was the first financier of 
the Bombay administration of the East India Company. He lent finances 
to the company for the first time in November 1759. 

In December 1976 there were 795 banking offices in Bombay, while the 
corresponding number for Maharashtra was 3,370. The commercial 
importance of Bombay is revealed by the statistics of banking. In Decem¬ 
ber 1975 there were 729 banking offices which had deposits worth 
Rs. 2,17,078 lakhs and had advanced Rs. 2,03,666 lakhs. The total bank 

* For details refei lo the Gazeltecr of Bombay City and Island, Vol. 1, 1909, pp. 288-93. 

VF 4362—540 
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credit issued by the banks in Bombay stood at Rs. 1,56,95,072 lakhs in 
December 1975 which was granted to 1,32,252 account holders. 

Of the 14 nationalised banks, the head offices of four banks, viz., the 
Central Bank of India (established in 1911), the Bank of India (estab¬ 
lished in 1906), the Union Bank of India (1919) and the Dena Bank (1938) 
are located in Bombay. Besides the Reserve Bank of India which is the 
Central Bank of India has its head office in Bombay. Besides the usual 
functions of the bank as a central bank, the Reserve Bank of India 
has been playing a vital role in direction and control of economic 
development of the country. 

The State Bank of India which has also its head office in Bombay 
is functioning as an instrument of government policy of economic 
development. 

Besides the banks in the public sector, there are a number of commercial 
banks in the private sector inclydmgi^the foreign banks and in the co¬ 
operative sector. They includC^Qlialllal^aSljtra State Co-operative Bank 
and the regional bank branc^^ 'otw^ljl^rtianks in the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A., Canada, Franc^,';^!^^^i^i^gkong, West Germany and 
many other countries in the^^|S&jA^:iMtailed account of Banking is 
given in Chapter 6 above. f f 

’ ;•. V ^ 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS^]? ^ANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Prior to Independence baJV credit >la|^-aVailable mainly to commerce 
and financial activity only. Commerce and finance by themselves claimed 
about 51 per cent of the bank, rndit"only 30 per cent went to the 
industrial sector by the end of lv49. xlie percentage of bank credit to 
industries showed some improvement after 1949. But with the rapid 
progress in industrialisation in the private sector, the total requirements 
could not be met by the banks alone. The problem was more acute in 
the case of long term capital. The scheduled banks followed a policy of 
caution. The Government therefore felt it imperative to launch a series 
of stabilised financial institutions to meet the needs of industry. In 1948 
came the Industrial Finance Corporation, and it was followed by the 
State Financial Corporation consequent on the State Financial Corpo¬ 
ration Act of 1951. While the IFC was designed to serve the large-scale 
industry , the SFC is to take care of needs of medium and small-scale 
industries. The National Industrial Development Corporation was 
formed in 1954 to undertake the responsibilities of encouraging small- 
scale industries by providing finance for machinery, etc. The Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India (I.C.I.C.I.) was founded 
in 1955 largely due to the suggestion of the World Bank. This was followed 
by the Refinance Corporation in 1958 which provided refinance faci¬ 
lities to banks to enable them to provide finance to industries. The 
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establishment of the Industrial Development Bank of India (I.D.B.I.) 
in 1964 was a very important event in the field of finance to industries. 
It plays a leadership role in expansion of industries and evaluation of 
industrial projects. 

Prior to the establishment of the I.D.B.I. and the I.C.I.C.I. entre¬ 
preneurs used to get funds only on the basis of their standing and prestige. 
There was practically no system of project evaluation in India. The 
I.D.B.I. and the I.C.I.C.I. introduced a tradition of project evaluation 
before financial lending. They undertake various functions such as 
discussion of project ideas, feasibility study, search for entrepre- 
neural talents, and provision of technical and financial assistance on 
a consortium basis. 


Besides, the Maharashtra State Finance Corporation (M.S.F.C.) which 
has celebrated its silver jubilee recently has been providing industrial 
finance to small and medium industries. 


Bombay is most advantageiOt^ 



,1TIES 


TRA^SP 

^ituated: as regards railway communi¬ 
cations. Three trunk routes ei^i^f^i|fombay which traverse through 
the length and breadth of thip |nti|‘e 
nected with practically every ]l^a1te''ii 


railway coitimunication with^ 

Important national 
nected by a number of Stat^ighwa^^ their points of junctions being 
either on the outskirts of Bomb2|f|c^ beyond.* 


luntry. Thus, Bombay is con- 
ihe Indian Union and affords 
liustrial and commercial cities. 

from Bombay are also con- 


The Bombay port is the keystone of the prosperity of Bombay City. 
It is one of the eight major Ports in India, and provides all the facilities 
as per international standards. 

Apart from being one of the finest natural harbours, Bombay’s central 
position on the west coast of India, its advantageous position with 
respect to the Suez Canal and Europe and its accessibility to a vast hinter¬ 
land by three broad gauge railways running north, east and south and 
a network of national and state highways have made Bombay the main 
distributing entrepot of the overseas trade for the western and central 
regions of India. “ Bombay’s claim to be the premier port of India is 
based on the facts that it is the leading oil port with over 50 per cent of 
the foreign traffic, the leading general cargo port with about 33 per cent 
of the foreign traffic, the leading port for overseas passenger traffic and 
the main base for the Indian Navy. It bore the brunt of the heavy food- 
grain imports of the last decade, handling as much as 35 per cent of 


♦ For details refer to Chapter 7 in this volume. 
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the imports in the peak period. Bombay’s share of the total sea-borne 
traffic of the country, foreign and coastal, in 1970-71 was over 23 per 
cent, the highest for any port.” 

The Bombay Port Trust, which celebrated its first Centenary on 26th 
June 1973,* has contributed immensely to the growth of Bombay as also 
to the national economy. It undertook a good many schemes for the 
improvement of the port, and has many schemes of further modernisa¬ 
tion and expansion. It has also plans for constructing a satellite port 
at Nhava-Sheva across the harbour. 

Infrastructure in the form of an excellent transport system has 
immensely contributed to the economic development of Bombay. It is 
therefore of great interest to give a brief history of the growth of the 
transport system of Bombay. As a matter of fact the history of Indian 
Railways starts from the establishment of the first railway line from 
Bombay to Thane. The twenty-one imles (33.60 km) of rail from Bombay 
to Thane was opened for 16th, 1853 which was a day 

of rejoicing in the city. railway was steadily sus¬ 

tained in the years to foll^li,^ra|^|^''started wielding direct influ¬ 
ence in the regions far beyo^^^g^^miits. The extension to Kalyan 
was opened on May 1, 185^T^'^^&¥(^ear day of 1861 witnessed the 
opening of the line to Kasa.ra>iiat^the| foot of the Thai Ghat. The opening 
of the Bhor Ghat incline tool^21 st April 1863, amid great 
rejoicing in the presence Sir Bartle Frere. The Thai 

Ghat incline was opened in iarLUhtyl^fe^ Kie three main railway termini 
at Nagpur, Jabalpur and Kaichur weie reached on 20th February 
1867, 8th March 1870 and respectively. 

The two main lines of the G.I.P. Railway from Bombay conferred 
incalculable benefits upon the country. The immediate benefits were 
manifested by the projection of fresh railways even prior to completion 
of the two routes from Bombay. The work of constructing the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway (B.B. &C.I.) was commenced in May 
1856, and the first section from Amroli to Ankaleshwar was opened in 
February 1860. The railway communication between Bulsar and Baroda 
was established by the end of 1861. This line was connected to Bombay 
in November 1864, when the main line to Ahmedabad may be said to 
have been completed. The whole line from Bombay (Colaba) to Wadhvan 
was opened throughout in 1872. Thorough communication was estab¬ 
lished from Bombay to Calcutta in 1870 and to Madras in 1871 which 
led to a large increase in both goods and passenger traffic. Goods trans¬ 
port steadily expanded from 1880 owing in a large measure to the rapid 
growth of the factories in Bombay on western model. The quantity of 
cotton brought to Bombay by the railway trebled between 1880 and 1908. 

* Bombay Port Trust, The Port of Bombay, 
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The Bombay Port Trust railway which was first proposed in 1894 was 
constructed in 1915; with a length of about 12 km. from Wadala junction 
to Ballard Pier. It has had a total length of about 175 km. of main lines 
and sidings. This railway has facilitated the increasing business of 
the Bombay Port by affording greater facilities for the shipment 
of produce. It helped transformation of methods of handling cotton. 
Huge cotton depots covering nearly 50 hectares of land were erected; to 
the east of the cotton depots are the grain depots, and further north the 
manganese ore and coal depots. Huge oil installations were also set up 
in the vicinity of the Port Trust railway in three groups; the liquid 
fuel and lubricating oil depots at Malet Bandar, the kerosene oil 
installations at Sewri, and the petrol installations further north at Wadala, 
all of them being connected by pipelines with discharge berths on the 
Bombay Harbour Walls and at Pir Pau. This establishment encouraged 
a tremendous growth of oil trade of Bombay in particular and of Western 
India in general, which over a (teeada shot up from a mere half million 
gallons to about 19 million;g»«pjl&^- 

The opening of the Sue^^®^in "Jj^ieffected a complete revolution 
in the trade and consequent^ ji^&fhsd^trial growth of Bombay. This 
reduced the distance from to almost half. A direct 

submarine cable was laid fromrSi|e^Io^’Bmbay a year later, in connection 
with the cable from Falmouth ^tojldibraltar. 

All these communicatioiidj;fahtl*t«es conferred on Bombay the status 
as th£',f58teway’.;<iSf^J^India. The improvement in 
1 to an en^nndus filerj 


and proud position 
this infrastructure led 


Tcrease in cotton trade in the 


beginning and in all-round trajc^ jh^s^ln^tfs^all commodities in later years. 


The construction of the Colaba Causeway in 1838 was an important 
landmark in the growth of Bombay. This was preceded by construction 
of a good carriage road up the Bhor Ghat during the regimes of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm which connected Bombay to 
the Deccan. This Ghat was opened on 10th November 1830. 


The period 1838 to 1872 was perhaps a very important period in the 
economic history of Bombay because during these years the old com¬ 
mercial town was transformed into a prosperous commercial and indus¬ 
trial centre. The development of transport facilities was an important 
contributing factor. The Mahim Causeway constructed in 1845 provided 
a second link between the city island and Salsette, the first one being the 
Sion Causeway constructed in January 1805. 

All these factors have made Bombay the main distributing entrepot 
of the overseas trade for the western and central regions of India. 
Bombay’s share of the total sea-borne traffic of the country, foreign and 
coastal, in 1970-71, was over 23 per cent, the highest for any port. 
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MARINE RESOURCES 

The marine resources of Bombay are very rich from ancient times. 
The Mahikawati-Bakhar and Bombay City Gazetteer of 1909 refer to 
the prosperity of the Sonkolis (fishermen) of Bombay when king Bimbadev 
established his rule at Mahim (Mahikawati) in A.D. 1300 It was in 
1766, that the East India Company imposed a tax^ on fishermen after 
realising the prosperity of the occupation. The area suitable for fishing 
extends over 200 kilometres to the west of Bombay. It has largely muddy 
and sandy bed which is conducive to fast reproduction of fish. 

The production of fish in the Bombay sea waters has always been on 
the increase. The statistics of production of fish at Bombay are given 
below:— 

Production of Fish in Bombay Sea Waters, 1971-76 




1971-72 

1972-73r^ 


1974-75 

1975-76 


63,642 

75.44fe 


94,239 

1,24,358 


The fisheries department esQ^»^^^Mhe gross value of the turnover 
of fish at Bombay was to the l^qleJoflRs. 36 crores in 1976. A good 
amount of fish is exported from^^rq^y’ to the Middle East Countries. 


Salt is another marine wfedlty aV^abie at Bombay. The salt pans 
at Wadala, Bhandup and Ch ^boj^jire ^e; j^ain centres of salt production 
in Bombay. The productionoi^ however dwindled due to the 

expansive reclamation of salt^5P^el3^or residential and other urban 
development purposes. 

By far the most important of the marine wealth of Bombay is now 
traced at what is known as the ‘ Bombay High It is estimated that 
the oil wells at Bombay High may yield about 100 million tonnes of 
petroleum. A detailed account of the Bombay High project is given 
below. 

BOMBAY HIGH 2 


The oil exploration project known as the ‘ Bombay High ’ is one of the 
most important landmarks in the development for the national economy. 
The saga of Bombay High is an interesting tale of the Indian offshore 
effort and a prosperous future of the Indian economy. The first step in 
offshore oil exploration in India was taken by the Oil and Natural Gas 

This tax was withdrawn subsequently. 

^ The account is based on pamphlet Samudra Manthan, 1981, published by the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission. 
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Commission (ONGC) when it conducted an experimental seismic survey 
in 1963, From 1964 to 1967 regional reconnaissance was xmdertaken 
with the help of a Soviet seismic ship which delineated the Bombay High 
structure, besides others in the Cambay basin. This led to detailed seismic 
surveys of the Bombay High and adjoining areas. The ONGC which 
was entrusted with the exploration work obtained a sophisticated jack-up 
rig of the Mercury class from Japan, viz-, the Sagar Samrat. The drilling 
operation by Sagar Samrat commenced on January 31, 1974. Three 
weeks later, on February 19, 1974, oil was discovered. Further drilling 
hinted at the presence of gas bearing sand at about 1160 m. depth and 
an oil-bearing lime stone reservoir at about 1300 m. depth. This accen¬ 
tuated ONGC’s oil exploration and production programme. In order to 
explore the 3,80,000 sq. km. of the Indian continental shelf, the ONGC 
purchased in July 1975 its own seismic survey vessel, viz., Anwekshak, 
which is equipped with a vast range of sophisticated geophysical equip¬ 
ment, a sea gravity meter, a ma^ffometer, computers and other latest 
equipment. It is the first of it^j^o^^^s^iia^nd it can navigate and operate 
in any kind of weather ^^Mt^e^n^^ce on shore-based station. 
The Anwekshak has made-si^^m^sigmi^ant discoveries including the 
South Bassein gas-field and l^^^pi^^ls. 

Till March 1981, ONGC p^^M^ 91 offshore exploratory and 
assessment v/ells in this region,j'o^'syhii^ only 35 proved to be dry. Today 
it owns three Jack-up rigs, v«'..*'':^ 5 A^.Samrat, Sagar Vikas and Sagar 
Pragati, with, two more on ^deiif ■ 

The ONGC has been M. th g Bombay High project with 

speed and tangible results. The^hettdMmal growth of this project from 
4,300 BPD to 1,50,000 BPI5f''nf^^s'Ptiian five years is a significant 
achievement for the national economy. Bombay High has wrought its 
marine miracle of today (May 1981) through five time-bound and 
result-oriented phases. 

The first phase of the project started with the beginning of installation 
work in December 1975. The project involved installation of a well-cwm- 
production platform and other facilities. The target of 40,000 BPD of 
oil was reached in January 1977. The first barrel of oil was obtained on 
May 21, 1976. 

The second phase was commenced in early 1976 and the facilities were 
installed in April 1977. The targetted rate of production, yiz,, 80,000 BPD 
was achieved in January 1978. 

Exclusive oil and gas submarine trunk pipelines (260 km. in length) 
were laid during the third phase from Bombay High to Uran and further 
on to Trombay where refineries, fertilizer and power plants are located. 
This enabled the authorities to continue oil production perennially, 
to maintain uninterrupted flow of oil to the refineries and to utilise the 
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associated gas on shore. This phase was completed in July 1978, and 
production touched the 1,00,000 BPD level by the end of 1978. 

Boosting the production capacity of the northern part of Bombay High 
from 1,00,000 BPD to 1,80,000 BPD and building a giant process plat¬ 
form figured prominently in the fourth phase. The platform provides 
gas compression facilities and can receive hydrocarbons from 19 oil 
wells and well-CMW-production platfoims. The platform known as BHN 
is one of the most sophisticated of its type in the oil producing countries 
in the world. Initiation of production from the south and central sections 
of Bombay High is a part of this phase. Two platforms were commis¬ 
sioned in this Zone, while a gas fractionation plant with liquid petroleum 
gas extraction facilities of 1,98,000 tonnes per annum is in the offing. 
The oil production rate of 1,40,000 BPD which can be regarded as most 
spectacular was achieved in January 1981. 

The oil and gas produced offshore is transported to the terminal at 
Uran for stabilisation and ddi^v^J^^^Jy^fiperies as also for extraction of 
Liquid Petroleum Gas (LTO^.^pJetai^^nstituents before sending it 
on to the fertilizer and 

The ONGC has future anf^^^ij^^on the anvil, slated for timely 
execution. The spectacular stepping up of crude produc¬ 

tion from Bombay High frdm\ I j^,^ to 2,40,000 BPD by the middle 
of 1982. The Bombay High jj^j.;|ct|1^il,ibits spectacular technological 
advancement and self-relianqfjfH]^s viw^tor of the national economy. 

The distinguishing featur|^^^^e''B6^h^ High oil is that its deposits 
are in lime-stone rocks. The qlM'f^and^yield of this oil are very much 
superior to the oil deposits 'IhlSlSd^Si^e rocks. It is comparable in 
quality to the oil in Arab countries. The crude-oil at Bombay High yields 
petroleum four to five times of the one explored at Ankaleshwar. The 
gas will provide a cheaper fuel for domestic consumption and heavy 
industries. In fact availability of this gas has prompted the Government 
to establish a giant fertilizer plant at Thal-Wayshet near Bombay. 

BOMBAY METROPOLITAN REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 1970-91 

The momentous and uninterrupted growth of Greater Bombay made it 
necessary to plan the development of the Metropolitan region by sketch¬ 
ing on a sufficiently large regional canvas. The accumulated problems of 
the city including the deficits in social and economic infrastructure made 
it imperative on the part of the authorities to find out locations for 
providing these facilities. The geography of the island imposes severe 
limitations on the optimum growth of the city. The uninterrupted growth 
of the city and the multiplying population are by themselves a major 
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problem. As said by the planning authorities, “ Bombay the beautiful 
is no more beautiful. Many parts of it are not even tolerably clean and 
healthy. Housing deficits are everwidening and slums, like a cancerous 
growth, can be seen anywhere and everywhere. Adequate water is 
a serious problem; transportation is threatening to break down and 
serious law and order situations develop on the slightest provocation.... 
In short, the metropolis is slowly falling to pieces and concerted action is 
necessary to salvage the situation. No doubt, it olfers job opportunities 
to many and a bright future to a dashing entrepreneur. Similarly its 
contribution to the national income is significant and it is also the biggest 
centre of specialised services and expertise. But the deterioration in the 
physical environments in the city has been so great that it seriously 
jeopardises the healthy growth of these metropolitan functions and in 
turn threatens the very existence of the city.”* 

Need for a Regional Plan : The Bombay Municipal Corporation had 
prepared a Development Plan foij-^reater Bombay in 1964 which received 
Government sanction in plan was confined mainly 

to the problems of Grea^i^cA ^Sfe ^f^ncurrently the Government 
was thinking that a plan civic limits of Bombay might 

not be adequate as a full sd^ra^j^^the ‘complex pioblems of the city. 
The Government therefore a:^Sfli^1^ommittee under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Prof. D. R. Gadgil, a ^ei|o^k^ ’economist and the then Director 
of Gokhale Institute of EconqnnGiJa^ril^lQlitics, in March 1965 to formu¬ 
late broad principles of regij^ri^^laiimn^for Bombay and Pune metro¬ 
politan regions. As a sequtep-^tfte DeV^j/^pment Plan prepared by the 
Bombay Municipal Corporatron, t1he uoveinment notified the Bombay 
Metropolitan Region, in June""i98^,%SS^elimited the area in the region. 
The Government also appointed a Regional Plaiining Board in July 1967 
for preparing a Regional Plan for the Bombay Metropolitan Region. 
The enactment of the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act 
of 1966 which aimed at enabling the Government in the preparation and 
implementation of regional plans on a statutory basis was brought into 
force from January 1967. In accordance with the provisions of this Act, 
the Regional Planning Board had been constructed as a multi-disciplinary 
team representing various experts and interests. 

The pressing problems of Bombay and certain areas round about 
received further attention of the Government and the necessity was 
increasingly felt for forming these areas into a Bombay Metropolitan 
Region and Jbr setting up an authority for the purpose of planning 
rapid development of these areas, in which several local authorities were 
separately dealing with such matters within their jurisdiction. Accord¬ 
ingly the Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority was 

* Bombay Metropolitan Regional Planning Board, Regional Plan for Bombay 
Metropolitan Region (1970-91), Vol. I. 
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established under the Bombay Metropolitan Region Development 
Authority Act of 1974,^ for the purpose of planning, co-ordinating and 
supervising the proper, orderly and rapid development of the areas in 
that Region and of executing plans, projects and schemes for such 
development, and to provide for matters connected therewith. 

The main object of the Authority (to be called B.M.R.D.A. hereafter) 
is to secure the development of the Bombay Metropolitan Region 
according to the Regional Plan. It is charged with the function of review 
of any physical, financial and economical plan or any scheme of develop¬ 
ment in the Region. It formulates and sanctions schemes for the develop¬ 
ment of the Region, and executes them on the directions of the State 
Government. It advises the Government on matters pertaining to the 
development of the Region and can participate in inter-regional develop¬ 
ment projects. The B.M.R.D.A. has not only to supervise the develop¬ 
ment projects but it also may finance any schemes. It has to prepare 
schemes and advise the conc^^ authorities in formulating and under¬ 
taking schemes for developmepts it^:^ficidture, horticulture, floriculture, 
forestry, dairy developmefrf^j^|fe]^^t^!rig, cattle breeding, fisheries, 
etc. It is also required to for rehabilitation of persons 

displaced by certain projects;:,^d to y^^nn other incidental functions 
by virtue of its being a super^r^d^orlty for regional planning. 

The Bombay Metropolitan rq^c(n^i^Iudes Greater Bombay and parts 
of Thane and Kulaba (Rai^f^^siftetes^priginally stretches from the 
Arabian sea on the West tOhe eastern l^its of Kalyan and Bhivandi 
talukas and foothills of the'Sahyadri in Karjat taluka and the Tansa 
river in the North to the Patajgpi^ in the South were proposed. 
The Metropolitan region was, however, extended subsequently to include 
besides Greater Bombay, the areas in Thane, Vasai, Bhivandi, Kalyan, 
Ulhasnagar, Karjat, Khalapur, Panvel, Uran, Pen and Alibag talukas. 

The very core of the Regional Plan is that the problems of Greater 
Bombay cannot be solved by planning only the development of the 
city itself, but that the proper solution can be sought by shifting some 
activity and by developing growth centres outside the city. 

However the present study is confined to the planning and develop¬ 
ment of Greater Bombay only. While it might be necessary to study the 
problems and remedial measures of the peripheral areas around the 
city, the present study is limited to the analysis of the problems and 
the prospects of economic development of Greater Bombay. Even the 
suggestions by the Bombay Metropolitan Regional Development Board 
are taken here for purposes of analysis in so far as they refer to Greater 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority Act, 1974, was enforced 

from October 1975. 
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PLAN PROPOSALS 

1. Demographic and Employment Projections : The trend of growth 
of population indicates that Bombay which had a population of 0.81 
million in the beginning of this century is likely to have a population 
of over 15 millions by the turn of this century. The actual growth of 
population from 1901 to 1981 and the projection for 1991 and 2001 
are given in the following table :— 

Growth and Population Projections for Greater Bombay, 

1901 to 2001 


Population Annual Growth Rate 
(millions) (%) 


2.59 
2.16 
0.24 
3.31 
7.57 
3.97 
4.39 
3.74 
3.17 
3.08 

The demographic projectiofl^l^ 1976 and 1981 made earlier 
by the BMRPB^ as also by other bodies such as the Gadgil Committee, 
the Demographic Training and Research Centre, Chembur, the Regional 
Transport Survey Unit and Messrs. Binnie and Partners, based on 
different assumptions, proved to be gross underestimates. The speedy 
growth of population out-witted all projections. This highly unpredicta¬ 
ble and perplexing growth has rendered the job of planners all the 
more difficult. Perspective planning of the region would therefore have 
to be elastic so far as population size are concerned. 

The labour jiarticipation rate^ which reveals the economic charac¬ 
teristics of population was 42.56 per cent in 1961. The study group of 
the BMRDA has projected the labour participation rate in 1991 at 
64.32 per cent for males, 9.24 per cent for females and 41.26 per cent 
for the total population of Bombay. These projections are also based 
on certain assumptions which are not undoubtable. 



^ Bombay Metropolitan Regional Planning Board. 

* Percentage of tlie potential working force to the total population. 
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Projection of Factory Employment : The Bombay metropolitan region 
accounts for about 70 per cent of the total factory employment of Maha¬ 
rashtra. The trend in factory employment in the past and projections 
for the future are given below:— 

Factory Employment 

(Figures in thousands) 


Actuals 


Estimated 



1931 

1951 1961 1965 

1966 

1981 

1991 

1. Greater Bombay .. 

178 

384 505 572 

553 

962 

1,060 

2. Rest of Bombay 
Metropolitan Region 

1-5 

11 35 67 

71 

238 

340 

Total ., 

179.5 

395fS?:>1SO 639 

_ 

624 

1,200 

1,400 



The trend in factory givey 'above conspicuously shows 

that while factory employrn|^l^^Sfe':6Sr^iderably from 1931 to 1966, 
the rate of increase was muil^|^^^in;^e rest of the Bombay metro¬ 
politan region. Industrial expaisilnr^ jtftb Tlitine-Belapur-Kalwa-Kalyan 
belt after the sixties is an impo}^nt to be reckoned with. Bombay 

with alt its problems due to odSfeir&^a^^ . 

ing a stage of saturation. TjfeValhije-grcp 
have to be diverted to the ott ^lo't'ts. Th e 
and of increase in factory eni p|mmjmf i 
region than that in Bombay fix me luiufi 


if industries is now approach- 
of industries will therefore 
fgher rate of industrialisation 
the rest of the metropolitan 
is therefore inevitable. 


Projection of Secondary Sector and Tertiary Sector Employment : Since 
factories constitute only a part of the secondary sector employment, the 
probable size of the latter can be worked out approximately on the 
basis of the labour force and the like share of the secondary sector in the 
occupational pattern. The percentage of the secondary sector employ¬ 
ment to total employment was 40.82 in Greater Bombay in 1961. The 
estimated employment in secondary sector would be 13,94,000 in 1981 
and 18,30,000 in 1991 in the metropolitan region. 


The rate of growth of tertiary sector employment in Greater Bombay 
was 4.4 per cent per year between 1960 and 1965 which increased to 
about 4.7 per cent per annum between 1966 and 1968. The employment 
in tertiary sector in Bombay, assuming the continuance of the existing 
trends of development, would be of the order of 19,18,506. 

Change in Occupational pattern of Bombay as a result of Planning : 
The total labour force in Bombay would increase to 40,46,534 in 1991 
on the assumption that the population would increase to 98.07 lakhs 
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and that the existing trends of development are allowed to continue. 
The employment in secondary sector would be 16,18,400 at the rate of 
40 per cent of the labour force. Employment in construction activities 
which was 2.66 per cent in 1961 may increase to 3 per cent in 1991 and 
the total employment in construction activity may be to the tune of 
1,21,380. The primary sector employment^ which was about 1.89 per 
cent in 1961 may decline to about 1 per cent (bringing the total to 40,460) 
in 1991 because of the progressively larger accent on non-agricultural 
occupations within the metropolis and gradual reduction in salt pan 
areas. The remaining 56 per cent of the total labour force would have 
to be absorbed in the tertiary sector activities inclusive of transport, 
trade, commerce, offices as well as domestic services, etc. The size of 
this employment would be 22,62,760 as against 19,18,506 projected on 
the basis of previous trends. This means that jobs in the tertiary sector 
would have i;o grow at a faster rate. 

II. Alternative Patterns Regional Structure : After 

considering the pros and the plan thought that the 

future pattern of the regi^W:^'baii®^^opment would have to be 
a combination of the measfe^^a^ufiHeb:— 

“ (i) Immediate mtemalTn^^rot^ (of the metropolis) by the 
development of alternative centres outside the island city 

coupled with neighbourhoodfor the suburbs; 

(il) New towns around^he IxistmjTOd projected industrial areas, 
in the region which hav|_^befcn ’'pjanh^ as dispersed work centres. 
Without to'vnship facilities centres, the existing and the 

projected dispersal of indusitiT3fl^e^S%ill not only be ineffective but 
would have bad effects; 

(iii) Orderly development of the Bombay-Poona Linear corridor 
which has more or less been a fait accompli due to the existing establish¬ 
ment of industrial area in a linear fashion in this corridor. The object 
here should be to regulate and integrate development; and 

(iv) A twm metropolis in the Trans-Thane creek and Trans-Harbour 
area. The immediate emphasis should be on the tvrai metropolis.”^ 
Distribution of Population : The most important question in this res¬ 
pect is about the optimum population size of Bombay. Various com¬ 
mittees suggested different sizes of population for the city. The Modak- 
Mayer Plan of 1948 had suggested ceiling of 31 lakh population for 
Greater Bombay. The Gadgil Committee, in 1966 suggested a ceiling 
of 55 lakhs for the whole of Salsette island, while the Development 
Plan of Greater Bombay (1967) was worked out on the basis of 

^ Employment in agriculture, forestry, fishing, rearing of animals and allied activities. 

'■“ Bombay Metropolitan Regional Planning Board, Regional Plan for Bombay 
Metropolitan Region, 1970-91, Vol. II, pp. 32-33. 
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a population of 70 lakhs by 1981. The Planning Board’s Social Planning 
Study Group has recommended that over a period of 25 to 30 years the 
island city should be decongested by about 15 to 17 lakhs, and that 
a population ceiling for Greater Bombay would be around 65 lakhs. 

The population ceilings suggested by the Modak-Mayer Plan or the 
Gadgil Committee however appear quite impossible to implement at this 
stage though it may be desirable. The Metropolitan Region Plan therefore 
proposed a optimum of 70 lakh population to be achieved by 1991.^ 

The Plan has suggested physical planning at various locations in the 
region, as also the orderly development of a Metro Centre in Trans- 
Thane creek and Trans-Harbour area. The Metro Centre lies on both 
sides of the Panvcl creek, the northern portion between the Thane creek 
and the Parsik hills, commonly known as Trans-Thane creek area, and 
the rest of the area is Trans-Harbour area comprising Panvel, Uran and 
Nhava-Sheva. Planned Development of the Kalyan complex, Kolshet- 
Balkum complex and a number townships has also been sugges¬ 

ted for reducing the pres^t^^^^^^lQlqn and economic activity in 
Bombay. 

III. Industrial Location concentration of industries 

in Bombay is a well-known'^^^g^Jfif;^s been discussed elsewhere in 
this chapter. The growth of ^n'^^l^ries [ in the Thane-Belapur-Kolshet- 
Kalyan belt after the sixties 4aii he attributed to the lack of 

availability of space in Boii^^^d'mt^jiyier incidental problems. This 
growth cannot be regarded'decentralization or dispersal of industries 
in the real sense. In fact this industrial belt is a part of the same enlarged 
agglomeration which becoraei^^yi^u^-|f:^m the continuity of the urban 
mass, complex cross commutation between all the new centres and 
Bombay, location of the registered offices of the factories in Bombay, 
common sources of water, etc. The expansion in these areas is therefore 
more of a peripheral outgrowth of special expansion than dispersal. 
At the most this can be regarded as the first step towards decentrali-sation 
of industries in Bombay. 

It would therefore be necessary to adopt a realistic land use zoning 
policy for the metropolitan region. The regional plan visualises to work 
out the requirements of industrial area on the basis of an average density 
of 75 workers per hectare, in the region, and 125 workers per hectare in 
Bombay. On the basis of an estimate of 14 lakhs of workers to be provided 
in organised industries by 1991 in the region, the total area required for 
industrial zone would be nearly 14,000 hectares for the whole region. 
Since this is worked on a fairly long term basis, the addition of any further 
area for expansion at this stage may not be necessary. Allowing industries 
to buy their land requirements for period beyond 1991 and allowing them 


1 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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to keep such lands idle for long periods would not be desirable. If further 
areas are required these should only be zoned out in 1981 or when the 
plan becomes due for its first revision. Total gross area of the industrial 
zones sanctioned in the region including the Taloja industrial area is over 
12,950 hectares. 

It may be necessary to have a major industrial zone in the Trans- 
Harbour area for port-based industries and for the proposed metro centre 
around Nhava-Sheva, so as to provide a good industrial employment 
to the population. An industrial area of about 1,500 hectares seems to be 
indicated at this location. Deliberate attempts would be necessary to 
infuse industries along the Bombay-Agra road (in Bbiwandi Taluka) 
and in the Vasai taluka to achieve a balanced development within the 
region. A^i area of 200 hectares each at both these locations has been 
suggested in the first instance. The industrial area in Vasai taluka may be 
located between the Ahmedabad road and the Western Railway within 
easy walking distance from the j^liQ^s. An area of about 100 hectares 
for the development of anc^fy^hkdu’ftriM^ around Hindustan Organic 
Chemicals at .\pte may also>^^'dfi^MS^JWith these additions the total 
area of industrial zones in be around 14,950 hectares. 

Incidentally, a curtailment of^Mi^ SOO hectares in the industrial area 
in Greater Bombay is possible^ liwSlSfJffsuggested in the Regional Plan 
that, “ Beyond the above, no pifff|iirtodditions to the industrial zones 
should be made as it would ambl^.zoning for industries which 
will not be required under 

After the Bombay Metropolitan Regional Plan came into effect, the 
Maharashtra Government an nqq^d ‘'a new policy in January 1975, for 
location of industries in the Bom0ay’Meirbpolitan Region. The objective 
of the new policy is dispersal of industries and to improve the quality of 
civic life in the region. The salient features of the new policy are given 
below : 

The Metropolitan Region is divided into four zones as follows:— 

Zone I : Bombay Island excluding Wadala-Anik industrial area. 

Zone II : Wadala-Anik area, all suburbs of Greater Bombay, Thane 
and Mira. 

Zone III: New Bombay area. 

Zone IV; Remaining area in the Metropolitan region. 

It is stipulated, that establishment of any new industries large, medium 
or small scale, or expansion of existing industries would not be allowed in 
Zone I. An exception could be made only in the case of essentia] service 
industries. Zone II is also closed for new large or medium-scale units, 
while marginal expansion of the existing textile mills, subject to approval 
of a High Power Committee, would be permitted. Small-scale industries 
having an investment in plant and machinery not exceeding Rs. 7.5 lakhs 

VF 4362—55 
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would be allowed in the approved and earmarked industrial areas and 
industrial estates in Zone II under certain conditions. Expansion of such 
units in the future would not be allowed. However, factories approved 
by the Government of India which might be set up in the Electronics 
Export Processing Zone at Marol may be permitted in view of their 
importance as export-oriented industries. 

New large, medium and small-scale units would be allowed only in the 
industrial areas at Trans-Thane creek and Taloja which are being 
developed by the Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation in 
Zone III, and also in the Industrial area to be developed near Nhava- 
Sheva. A preference would be given to export-oriented and import- 
substitution industries. The rest of Zone III would be earmarked for 
residential purposes. 

As regards Zone IV, new large and medium industries would be 
permitted in Zone IV only in the existing and proposed industrial areas 
of the M.I.D.C. at Kalyan^^il®fS[i^_^ombivIi, Kalwa, Ambarnath, 
Apte-Turade, and Vasai. would also be allowed in 

areas earmarked for indusHl^^^c ^^ ^^kSncerned local authorities in 
conformity with the Regionafjj^Sf*^^^ 

With a view to giving furtl^Q^^fo^o dispersal of industries away 
from the congested Bombay', fi^fetrppoHtan Region, Government has 
withdrawn certain incentives re formerly available to certain 

areas in the region under tli.^'^^fege'^hjiime. It is envisaged that areas 
earmarked for industrial u^l irrtGNiatfefrl^rabay would be reduced by 
at least 400 hectares. Any lanWavailable'lkom shifting of industries would 
be utilised for housing for publp^?y^^i^:jpovernment is also considering 
the question of imposition of a levy on the existing and new industries 
in the region so as to mobilise finances for incentives to factories to 
shift from Zones I and II to Zones III and IV and to other areas in 
Maharashtra. 

IV. Transport and Communications : The uninterrupted economic growth 
of Bombay and the surrounding areas has put a heavy strain on 
the arteries of transport from and within the city. The physicalf eatures 
of the countryside also impose a severe limitation on passenger and goods 
transport from and to the metropolis. A number of schemes in this 
respect have been taken up while many others are proposed. 

Wilbur Smith and Associates, an American firm of traffic consultants, 
conducted a study on future transportation needs of Greater Bombay, 
in 1962-63, They recommended a phased programme for the development 
of a system of free-ways, express-ways and improved arterial streets, 
then estimated to cost Rs. 96 crores. Intensive operational improvements 
to the existing roads have also been suggested for removal of deficiencies. 
They emphasised the need for restrictions on parking and slow moving 
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traffic and for construction of pedestrian safety fences. Several measures 
have also been suggested for maximum utilisation of the capacity of 
existing roadways. The Wilbur Smith Plan proposed that the Bombay 
Island be encircled by free-ways and bifurcated by an express-way so that 
all points of the island would be within one mile of a free-ways or an 
express-way. In all 28 miles of free-ways, 14 miles of express-ways and 
75 miles of major route improvements were recommended in the plan 
to be completed. 

Subsequent to the submission of the Wilbur Smith Plan in 1963. 
a number of changes took place. These changes included considerations 
of a land use plan for Bombay, establishment of the Bombay Meti opolitan 
Regional Development Authority, formulation of a Mass Rapid Transit 
System, etc. It was therefore necessary to have reappraisal of the Bombay 
Road.* 

Development Plan and to intear^t.e it v'ith the plan for Mass Rapid 
Transit System proposed bw-the,:^jy|vl^ •g.uthorities. In the meanwhile, 
preparation of projects as r^^j^ih^^i^^^ilbur Smith and Associates 
is going ahead particularlyroads connecting the 
Western suburbs with the ^^h^frurbs.* Their recommendations 
arc detailed below: 

Free-way System : (0 The 'fl^aW Free-way will connect the 
south portion of the central busijtesj northern suburbs, along 

the west side of Bombay Is^hd.'fc\],wl|^^s through Malabar Hill for 
a total length of 10.32 mile^gp^-J^^'li/cqst’^jout Rs. 24 crores. 

(i7) The East Island Free^w^^W^'^ord easy transport between 
Byculla and the northern sut^reB^fT^l be 8.91 miles and will cost 
Rs. 33 crores. 

(Hi) The Cross Island Free-way will connect the west and east island 
free-ways. With a length of about 4,200 feet, it will cost Rs. 4,9 crores. 

(A) The Eastern and Western Express-ways are proposed to be 
upgraded to free-way standard. 

Express-way System : (i) The Central Island Express-way is proposed 
to extend fiom the north of Opera House area upto the Eastern Express¬ 
way passing through Haji Ali and Dadar and crossing the east island 
free-ways. 

(ii) The Tardeo Express-way, 0.68 miles long, is proposed to connect 
the West Island Free-way with the Central Island Express-way, 

They also proposed the improvement of 25 major roads which are 
estimated to cost about Rs. 18 crores. 

* Draft Annual Plan for Greater Bombay, 1978-79, District Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Council. 
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In partial modification of the Wilbur Smith Plan the Bombay Metro¬ 
politan Regional Plan suggested that (1) The Bandra-Kurla reclamation 
may be taken up on a priority basis for creating an alternative commercial 
centre; (2) The commercial zone in Backbay Reclamation should be 
restricted to 20 per cent of the scheme area; and (3) a metrocentre 
may be developed in Uran-Nhava-Belapur belt which together would 
considerably reduce the pressure on Bombay island. 

The construction of the Eastern Express highway, the Western Express 
highway and the Thane creek bridge are important landmarks in the 
economic life of Bombay. The express highways have eased the problem 
of tralRc congestion on the Bombay-Agra road and the Ghodbunder 
road both of which suffer from bottlenecks at several places and traverse 
the industrial and residential localities in the suburbs for long distances. 
They have also facilitated through traffic to the hinterland and the 
up-country. The Thane creek bridge on the Sion-Panvel read is one of 
the most important measures ^-Tsplving the transport problems of 
the metropolitan region. ItJ^’lTKiiMtSiOT^uced the travelling distance 
from and to Bombay, but aliSitJ^^^Ted speedy and safe motoring. 

Another most important p|i^^I ft^^munication between Bombay 
and its wide hinterland is a new railway ghat to cross 

the Sahyadri ranges so as to^ Unk^pipbay with the Daund-Manmad 
railway route via Katyan. Th(| |wO 'citjs^ing ghat routes of the Central 
Railway have to climb the pM^u^^steep ruling gradients which 
limits the load and speedy iliovmeDf idf'mins. This has restricted the 
line capacity of the two tna^ rou tes.. jE be Central Railway is striving 
to increase the line capacity ^E^pfe|suig into service heavier electric 
locomotives which carry heavier mad by^dver 30 per cent at better speed. 
This increase in capacity has also been absorbed by iminterrupted growth 
in traffic. It has therefore been suggested by the Planning authorities 
that the only way of breaking the bottleneck of inter-city goods and 
passenger transport for the region is the construction of a ‘ third ’ ghat 
route connecting Kalyan to a convenient location on the Daund-Manmad 
section between Ahmadnagar and Rahuri. The initial estimate for its 
construction was put at Rs. 40 to 50 crores. 

The study team of the Railways, however, recommended the construc¬ 
tion of the one additional line each in the North-East and South-East 
Ghat sections, of the Central Railway. The estimated cost of the additional 
line on the North-East Ghat is Rs. 17.50 crores and that on the South 
East Ghat is Rs. 21.75 crores.* The work on the construction of the 
additional line on the North-East Ghat (Thai Ghat) was completed on 
12th Aqril 1982, This line runs almost parallel to the existing line from 
Kasara to Igatpuri. 

* Information from Central Railway (October 1977). 
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New Satellite Port at Nhava-Sheva : The transportation of merchandise 
to and from Bombay to the countryside has become very difficult as 
the present capacity of the Docks in Bombay is totally saturated. There 
appears therefore no alternative to set up a new satellite port at Nhava- 
Sheva on the mainland across the Bombay harbour. It will considerably 
divert a bulk of the cargo traffic with mainland destination directly into 
the mainland by-passing the congested routes in Bombay. The new 
port may initially handle bulk cargo and may be designed for its ultimate 
functioning as an independent port to handle all types of traffic. 


Airport : Bombay is an international airport. However, the operational 
space available within the airport premises was insufficient to meet the needs 
of the growing domestic and international flights. It was therefore proposed 
by experts and the planning authorities that the present airport at Santa- 
craz may be utilized for domestic air services, while a suitable site may 
be developed for an international airport. Alternative sites at Gorai- 


Manori and Mandva-Reva^.^^]^>^ 9 r..consideration. The former is 
within the Bombay Metro^fit^'^S^j^tt^^ile the latter is outside the 
region. Meanwhile the inte®i|:i^S^tr|^ was constructed at Sahar 
to the north of the 

Railways : The Central Rat^ay^^^^ Bombay was constructed in 
1853 while the Western Railw^ section by section between 

November 1864 and January lsi7jl^^eT!^uadrupIing of the lines was done 
subsequently, but no major i$S^^enis^Bj^e been made in recent years. 
The Central Railway opcr^j^l_sj|burbkd jfains upto Kasara 120 km. 
north-east of Victoria Terminus Md upto Karjat 100 km. on the south-east 
line, besides the services on the ;il^r^qu|r branch upto Mankhurd and 
Bandra. The Central Railway rims 908 suburban trains daily and carries 
about 2.3 million passengers daily in 1983-84. Besides the suburban 
trains traffic which is unimaginably tremendous even by international 
standards, it runs a number of passenger trains as well as goods trains 
on its trunk routes to Howrah-v/a-Nagpur, Howrah-v/a-Allahabad, the 
Punjab area, Ma.dras, etc. The Western Railway operates suburban trains 
from Churchgate to Virar, a distance of 56 km. and runs 745 trains and 
carries about 22 lakh passengers daily. It runs passenger and goods 
trains on the trunk railway route from Bombay to Jammu Tawi on the 
north, to Viramgaon in Gujarat and to various parts of Rajastan. 


The capacities of both the railways in Bombay suburban section 
have been saturated, and there is not much scope for further increase 
in the utilization of the lines. The railways had estimated in the seventies 
that it would be necessary to invest about Rs. 60 crores to increase the 
suburban surface transportation capacity by about 50 per cent. In the 
nature of things this would appear to be a gross underestimate as the 
prices have multiplied and the extent of the problem has increased 
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immensely. As things stand at present commuters have to travel in 
local trains under the most oppressive conditions and with frayed 
tempers. Travelling at peak hours is an ordeal which with a little bit 
of breakdown in services creates chaos, leading to economic loss to the 
community and also to law and order problems. 

One of the major difficulties in increasing the frequency of suburban 
trains on the Central Railway is the bottleneck between Masjid Bunder 
and Victoria Terminus, where due to steep curves and several cross-overs 
speed has to be restricted. It is necessary to remodel the yard at Victoria 
Terminus so as to speed up trains. The straightening of the curves 
may require the space occupied by the platforms to be brought in the 
circulation area, and the platforms may have to be re-designed. 


The Railway Board has constructed a new link between Central and 
Western Railway, to by-pass the mainland destined goods traffic 
from Diva to Vasai. With the pq^pijetion of this new link in April 1983 
the goods yard between Datd^-ah^ Plitel tes become redundant and the 
area is now available suggested by some authorities 

that this area could be utilis^i^t^^c^^'tog the main line terminus of the 
Central Railway from V.T. terminus is thus shifted, 

remodelling of the yard at V. be done. 

< I j i , ■ 

Some experts in transportatiojl' ;^laEiming have made another suggestion 
that the through trains terminus of the Gemtral Railway at V.T. and of the 
Western Railway at Bombaj|y Central may be shifted to the site between 
Sion-Dharavi and Bandra. have also suggested that there should be 
a single terminus for through ^jraja^adwth the railways at this new site. 
This will considerably reduce me pressure on the railway lines from 
Sion to V.T. and from Mahim to Bombay Central, and will release 
a lot of capacity for introduction of additional suburban trains. The 
railway yards at V.T. and Bombay Central will be available for restructur¬ 
ing so as to facilitate improvement in suburban trains operations. This 
measure will also facilitate the convenience of passengers who want to 
change over from Central to Western Railway and vice versa. The proposal 
is also plausible on account of another important factor that the land 
proposed for the site is comparatively free at present, and the cost of 
rehabilitation of the slum dwellers in the locality will not be large. 


Some other authorities have suggested a third terminal for suburban 
railway at Ballard Estate. It is put forth that utility of the additional 
corridors of traffic as the possible augmentation of capacity along the 
existing railway corridors terminatmg at V.T. and Churchgate will 
be of a limited order. Hence it may be necessary to provide for a new 
passenger line in the eastern sector of the metropolitan area along with 
a third terminal to provide some relief. The terminal is proposed to be 
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located in Ballard Estate near the Mole station. The existing railway 
lines from Wadala to Ballard Estate via the double line tracks of the Port 
Trust could be the possible alignment for such a railway line. It is also 
believed that this terminal would ease the heavy trafBc congestion on 
roads in the vicinity of V.T. 

Some persons have advocated that in lieu of a third terminal at Ballard 
Estate better results would be obtained by joining V.T. to Churchgatc 
and simultaneously removing the bottlenecks between V. T. and Masjid. 
It is suggested that if both these are done more trains could be run on the 
Central Railway, and in fact there would be no terminal station as 
trains will pass through both Victoria Terminus and Churchgate. It is 
believed that the advantage of this proposal is that pedestrian congestion 
of commuters from both the railway termini on the roads near V.T. 
and Churchgate would be avoided to a great extent. This would also 
reduce the demand on bus and taxi traffic by the commuters alighting 
at the railway termini. ’■ 

A separate study has beefcd^Rby^^^dtropolitan Transport Project 
(Railways)* for an additionafc^r^^ii^^n Fort Market and Goregaon 
which is estimated to invol\^li£^^^^wnt of Rs. 154 crores. This is 
proposed to be an undergrSil^^^wi^r with a terminal near Fort 
Market. It is also envisaged iotofc^yjjle an additional pair of railway 
lines between Bhandup and ani^extension of the present Harbour 

Branch line. 

The limitations of the Bo Wa^xi^ /T,;y.»/d deny a scope for handling 
of longer trains of more than iTDdgies'.'We Central Railway has therefore 
developed the Mazagaon yarjTh^^ift Id^liary yard to deal with longer 
trains. The work of remodelling of the Mazagaon yard is being undertaken 
phase-wise. Some portion of the remodelling work is completed while 
some more phases are being undertaken. The total estimated cost of 
remodelling the Mazagaon yard is Rs. 1.02 crores.* 

With an immense growth of industries in the Mulund-Thane areas 
it is felt essential to have a goods shed in the area. The railway authorities 
have therefore taken up the development of a goods terminal at Mulund, 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 1.41 crores. A part of the work in the first 
phase has been completed, and the goods shed is now open for inward 
traffic of certain commodities like iron and steel.* 

The other proposals in the Regional Plan which are not discussed 
above are outlined below. 

Inter-Regional Transport Railways : There were two alternate propo¬ 
sals for providing a link between the Central Railway and the Western Rail¬ 
way, viz., (1) link between Diva and Vasai, and (/7) between Diva and 


* Information from Central Railway (October 1977). 
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Vangaon, further north beyond the regional boundary. Both the links 
would be equally good so far as the necessity of serving the growing indus¬ 
trial town of Bhiwandi is concerned. The Diva-Vangaon link was however 
conceived to yield a better advantage of opening out large under-developed 
areas in Palghar and Dahanu talukas. The cost of construction of the Diva- 
Vangaon link was definitely going to be much higher than the Diva-Vasai 
link, because of longer distance and engineering hazards. The Diva- 
Vangaon link also showed a relatively lower benefit-cost ratio than that 
shown by the Diva-Vasai alternative. The railway authorities after consi¬ 
dering the various pros and cons have opted for the Diva-Vasai link, and 
the work on the construction of the same is completed. It was estimated 
to cost about Rs. 24.3 crores.* This link is highly advantageous from 
another point of view as it directly joins the Western Railway route 
with the Bombay-Konkan-Cochin railway line emanating from Diva 
which has already been undertaken and a part of Which is already under 
operation. t 'v , 

A part of the Bombay-lTdnk^C^fi^.^ railway line from Diva to 
Apta and Panvel to Uran ii||p^i^®:^.:(e)peration and is serving the 
needs of a part of the Bo^%®?V^r^blitan Region. The work of 
construction of the section c^tj^Kofikan Railway from Apta to Roha 
has been started recently (Amik M8)."frhis railway route will further 
develop the environs of Boml^^^sf^'iKonkan region. 

The Regional Plan has construction of a railway 

line from Kurla to Karjat wl^'^ll-slid^ the distance from Bombay 
to Pune and will serve the n^^ of tHi^^etropolitan region. This line 
will meet the industrial and requirements of the Trans- 

Thane creek area as well. 

Roads ; The Bombay Metropolitan Regional Plan suggested a number 
of new roads, bridges and by-passes to meet the pressing needs of transport 
from and to Greater Bombay and the Metropolitan region. The important 
of the proposed projects include construction of new bridges across the 
Thane creek to the north of the newly constructed magnificent bridge 
near Washi, a new bridge across the Panvel creek in continuation of 
Thane-Belapur road and an additional bridge from Bombay to the 
mainland area to its east. Two alternatives in this respect have been 
suggested, VIZ., a bridge from Pir Pau to Elephanta and Nhava or a bridge 
or tunnel from Gateway of India to Uran. 

The Regional Plan however accorded priority to the Panvel creek 
bridge because it coupled with the Thane creek bridge would shorten 
the distance from Bombay to the metro centre. 

* Information from Central Railway (October 1977). 
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The Kasheli bridge on Bombay-Agra road and the bridge on the 
Bombay-Pune road near Thane which cater to the heavy traffic from 
Bombay to the rest of the country are due for immediate reconstruction. 
Diversion of major thorough-fares through Bhiwandi and Kalyan and 
the by-pass to Kalyan to provide a direct link from the Atale-Shahad 
and Ambarnath industrial areas to the existing Bombay-Pune road have 
also been suggested. 


Mass Transportation : Mass transportation services in Bombay are 
provided by suburban trains and BEST buses. The suburban trains carried 
over 21 lakh passengers, while BEST buses about 20 lakh passengers daily 
in 1968. The acuteness of the traffic problem of Bombay can be Judged 
from the fact that the number of passengers carried in BEST buses increas¬ 
ed from 907.26 lakhs in 1972-73 to 991.95 lakhs in 1973-74, to 1016.74 
lakhs in 1974-75, to 1084.95 lakhs in 1975-76 and to 1202.99 lakhs 
in 1976-77 and 13,367.82 lakhs jtti-983-84. The number of buses in the 
BEST fleet was 1,402 in 197C73i.si^47fe^^73-74,1,530 in 1974-75,1,639 
in 1975-76, 1667 in 1976-77®i^^^^^84.* 

According to a survey by the Town Planning Depart¬ 

ment of the State Govemm^^im 19®^ the number of persons, trips 
made by the residents of the Wi^ey^d' area on an average week-day by 
using different modes of trc^fti^oft,;^! 47,20,611 of which 38,11,815 
or 79 per cent were made by.|(tTO^olF|liaffic transport (about 39 per cent 
each by suburban trains a!fc^J3EST ‘ bds^. It is estimated that with 
the present rate of populatr^'growth the number of transit trips by 
media of public transport w^ujcj; ini^ase from 38,11,815 in 1968 to 
60,82,273 in 1981. The passenger traffic on the suburban trains of the 
Central Railway increased by 163 per cent from 1950-51 1o 1966-67 
while that on the Western Railway increa.sed by 154 per cent. The increase 
in the number of trains was however very meagre on the Central Railway 
viz., 31 per cent, and 117 per cent on the Western Railway during the 
period 1950-51 to 1966-67. The growth in traffic by buses from 1947-48 to 
1967-68 was about 800 per cent while the bus fleet increased to a much 
smaller extent. 


A survey of commuters was taken by counting the commuters at 
the gates of Victoria Terminus and Churchgate stations in July 1967. 
The survey revealed that during the morning peak hours as many as 
84,000 comniuters alighted at Bombay V.T. alone. It was also found 
that about iJie sa.me number of commuters boarded the local trains 
in the evening peak hours at Bombay V.T. The number of commuters 
alighting at Churchgate in the morning peak hours was about 83,000, 


* BEST Undertaking, Administration Report, 1976-77. 
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while almost an equal number boarded the trains during the evening 
peak hours. 

The statistics of commuter traffic on the stations of the Central Railway, 
given below, show the formidability of the transport problem of Bombay. 
The volume of commuter traffic shows a fast and continuously rising 
trend from 1970 to 1976. There was a significant increase of traffic at every 
railway station. Prima facie it appears that the rate of increase in commuter 
traffic was higher than that of population growth. The railway stations 
are given in the descending order of the volume of traffic in 1976. 

STATEMENT No. 18 


Comparative Figures showing Daily Average Number of Suburban 
Passenger Traffic handled at Each Station on Bombay Division. 


station 

1. Bombay V.T. 

2. Ghatkopar .. 

3. Kurla 

4. Byculla 

5. Dadar 

6. Mulund 

7. Bhandup 

8. Vikhroli . .. 

9. Chembur 

10. Masjid 

11. Sion 

12. Wadala Road 

13. Parel 

14. Kanjur Marg 

15. Sandhurst Road 

16. Govandi 

17. Sewri 

18. Chinchpokli 

19. Matunga 

20. Bandra 

21. Cotton Green 

22. King’s Circle 

23. CurreyRoad.. 

24. Tej Bahadur Nagar 

25. Reay Road .. 

26. Mankhurd ., 

27. Dockyard Road 

28. Mahim 

29. Vidyavihar .. 

30. Chunabhatti 


1970 1972 1974 _1^_ 

4,46,730 5,25,246 5,98,363 6,91,726 

618 2,01,162 2,09,597 

2,26,130 1,68,567 

1,49,537 1,05,088 

1,88,754 1,52,218* 

1,05,259 1,09,776 

701 1,00,546 1,08,229 

80,903 90,988 1,00,596 

60,882 70,622 88,929 

80,393 83,927 

64,497 79,465 

73,926 77,025 

,877 63,783 61,340 

- 33,827 44,594 58,896 

4^2FT50,319 55,144 48,121 

29,290 • 37,290 50,247 57,121 

44,297 46,647 50,741 56,895 

38,703 38,366 41,808 47,127 

41,682 42,387 36,340 47,003 

27,181 40,148 51,101 46,777t 

46,504 38,050 44,006 54,755 

25,251 31,599 34,838 39,935 

33.797 32,583 36,074 38,015 

26,489 26,598 30,985 37,592 

28,306 34,402 36,039 36,479 

18,891 23,886 29,112 29,114 

27.798 29,559 28,667 26,154 

15,429 18,281 22,301 22,376 

21,300 22,820 21,850 21,976 

10,141 11,334 13,979 13,880 



Aki/e.—Figures include both outgoing and incoming traffic of season tickets and card 
tickets. 

* Excluding cross traffic at DR—1,69,961. 
t Excluding cross traffic at MM/BA—1,21,236. 

5o«rce.~Information from Central Railway (October 1977). 
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In spite of the efforts of railway authorities, travel in suburban trains 
at peak hours is hazardous as the trains are heavily crowded. The 
authorities introduced nine coach trains, and also increased some trains 
from time to time. A number of new coaches have also been pressed 
into services. The Western Railway completed the important project 
of quadrupling the operational lines between Churchgate and Grant 
Road. This increased the operational capacity of the railway as more 
trains could be pressed into operation. All these measures provided 
a temporar/ relief. But the entire problem is so formidable that it may 
really be dilRcult to evolve ready solutions. 

In order to meet the requirements of increasing suburban commuter 
traffic, the Central Railway is planning to increase the frequency of 
train services from the present 6" to 5" and ultimately to 3" in the peak 
periods on all the three corridors, viz., through lines, local main lines 
and harbour branch lines. The work on the first phase for introduction 
of 5" service has been sanction^ .|hy the Railway Board, and some 
portion of the work Was^pr..,^43^Hi|(leted by 1978. This involved 
mainly respacing of signals/mipa^^p^fi level crossings, elimination 
of certain level crossings, new maintenance car shed 

at Kalwa for E.M.U. (Electii^A^^iplShjnit) coaches and acquisition 
of more E.M.U. rakes, 

As a measure of optimisatir^ulof'sinbUrban services certain proposals 
were also under consideratioirs^'^iSlIa^ys. These proposals included, 
(a) remodelling of subuTb|fe'. pTatfqm^t Bombay V.T. for double 
discharge facilities, similar ^;6fe u rchg4t y Station, and speedier outlet 
through the suburban concou¥sepS3**U>) doubling of the Chembur- 
Mankhurd single line section (4¥i!6ye{l-dS) which will facilitate an increase 
in the number of trains on Chembur-Mankhurd section.^ 

The Regional Plan for Bombay Metropolitan Region has suggested 
various measures for augmentation of commuter travel facilities within 
the metropolitan area some of which are summarised below:— 

(/) Reassessment of programme suggested by Wilbur Smith and 
Associates and carrying out that of the programme which is essential 
to relieve congestion. 

(/■/) Quadruplication of railway tracks in Borivli-Virar section and 
sections beyond Kalyan on the Central Railway. (Quadruplication of 
Churchgate-Grant Road section has already been completed.) 

(Hi) Introduction of twelve coach trains on the Central Railway 
and related improvements. 

(iv) Improvement in fiequency of trains by various measures, 

(v) Provision of a third railway terminal at Ballard Estate or alter¬ 
nately joining Bombay V.T. and Churchgate by an underground railway. 


^ Work completed on 29th June 1980. 
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(vi) Shifting of Central Railway’s through trains terminus from 
V.T. to a suitable site between Dadar and Parel. 

(vi7) Feasibility studies for the underground railway and develop¬ 
ment of one additional traffic corridor for mass transportation to 
serve immediate needs. 

(via) Augmentation of the bus transport capacity by adding higher 
capacity buses to the fleet and by increasing number of buses, depots 
and workshops. 

Mr. J. B. D’Souza and Mr. C. D. Jefferis* made very valuable sugges¬ 
tions towards creation of a metropolitan transport authority for improve¬ 
ment in transport services. They wrote, “ The situation and the prospect 
clearly demand an immediate and sustained effort towards optimising 
the use of all the transport resources available so as to meet the needs 
of citizens to the maximum. High on the list of resources for conservation 
and careful use, higher, in fact, d^>:^hicles and rolling stock, are good 
space and rail track length, will probably turn out to be 

the scarcest of all scare 

will we need to free our encroachment by petty 

shop-keepers and hawkers, by reckless drivers who use 

up more than their fair share'|jFToad s|»ce. We will also have to strive 
to minimise road use by the ^^eful planning of bus routes and 
schedules and train schedule^^-^op^^-ordination between train and 
bus services so that they doviptairfeJo^ffiSS^other instead of competing. 
Co-ordination and plannin^^t^ji' lani^can hardly be achieved by 
a set of separate authorities have, even if one were able 

to bring them together periodi&'B^lSi i^i^tings for this purpose. Nothing 
less than a permanent Metropolitan Transport Authority, with control 
over suburban trains, buses, trucks and other vehicles, with responsibility 
for operation of public transport (trains, buses, etc.) for road mainte¬ 
nance and use, traffic and vehicle taxation and with influence over land 
use planning, especially the location of housing industry etc. can possibly 
deal with a problem of such scarcity and therefore of such size.” 

Mr. J. B. D'Souza and Mr. Jefferis* further advocated for population 
planning and land use controls. They said, “ the influx of the people 
has been phenomenal, and the speed with which many of the newcomers 
have established themselves higgledy-piggledy in hideous squatters’ 
colonies wherever space could be found, has made nonsense of whatever 
city planning has been done.” They also very aptly said that the limitless 
population growth that such cancerous developments make possible, 
as also the random location of such squatters’ colonies, coupled with 
their very high population density, impose unforeseen burdens on the 

* Bombay Civic Trust, Bombay Development and Master Plan, 1970. 
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transport system, and make transport planning impossible. Hence, the 
necessity of population planning. 

“ There is every reason to believe, however, that the development of 
a sister city on the mainland across the harbour will accomplish this, 
Tt is an objective that must be promoted with the utmost speed and 
vigour, if the headlong population growth we now see in the city is not 
to produce a total strangulation of the transport system, reduce the level 
of commercial and other activities in the city and ultimately produce 
a blight.” 

“.We should refrain from disastrous courses like 

the reclamation of the Backbay area, and particularly the assignment 
of a large part of it to heavy traffic-generating commercial use.” 

“ Such development would generate substantial volumes of new traffic 
as there is bound to be a very large addition to the total employment in 
the Fort area. It is expected that the development of the Backbay Recla¬ 
mation area alone may creaJ»-.^S^j.i^i^,|akh new jobs. Most of these 
employees would be using jcS^Clrowded mass transportation 

services. Past experience shoV(^'t:|^jE5S§(te areas generate far higher 

amount of traffic than any otl^ urb^ land use. This will be particularly so 
when the proposed new the Reclamation programme 

will be contiguous to the cent^aH business district of Bombay.” 

“The Backbay plans are aijnsr^^le essay in deliberate worsening 
of an already critical situation, an enormous outlay 

of the funds of Govemmm^n^' the c^munity in the creation of 
problems for which enormousl^kater'foiifis will be needed to solve.”* 

Many other authorities an€^^'"li®w!St|eabIe citizens have expressed 
similar opinions about the traffic problem of Bombay and the Backbay 
Reclamation scheme. The Bombay Municipal Corporation has also 
requested the Government to abandon the scheme as it would put 
an imbearable strain on the civic services which are already inadequate 
to meet the existing demand. While many bodies and experts have 
stoutly advised to abandon the entire scheme, some others have sugges¬ 
ted a number of modifications as regards the extent of land to be 
reclaimed and the pattern of utilization of the land. It is however not 
the objective of this study to probe into the desirability or otherwise of 
the scheme. 


PLAN IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY 

The Gadgil Committee in its report to Government (1966) emphasised 
the necessity of setting up an adequate authority for implementation 
of regional development proposals. It was proposed that the regional 

* Bombay Civic Trust, Bombay Development and Master Plan, 1970. 
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development authority should supplement and not supersede existing 
authorities. The Gadgil Committee observed as under : “ It is clear 
that the regional planning and development corporation cannot and 
is not intended to take over the developmental activity of the authorities 
in the region. Its principal function would be to work out a frame of 
general policy related to the needs of the region as a whole in which 
development plans of the local authorities are fitted in a co-ordinated 
manner. To give substance to its policy it will be necessary for the 
regional corporation to undertake a series of planned major works..,. ” 


Subsequently Governmen 
lopment Corporation (CID 


While broadly accepting the Gadgil Committee’s report, the organisa¬ 
tional set-up envisaged under the Maharashtra Regional and Town 
Planning Act of 1966 was somewhat different. The Plan implementation 
authority was called New Town Development Authority with the object 
of laying out the development of a new town. The authority was autho¬ 
rised to acquire, hold, manage and dispose of lands and other property, 
to carry out building and to provide water, electricity, 

sewerage and other servi^l^^^^ ^^i^ i^fellv to do anything necessary 
for the cause of the new 

Ij^constitutei^he City and Industrial Deve- 
implementation of the Metro 
Centre development programme yhe,| qbject of this body is to create 
a New Bombay city to red i ^^^s ure on Greater Bombay by 

developing an attractive arem c^ttroe ^w^:ross the harbour. The plan¬ 
ned New Bombay city, alsd(j^&^^''the.T.^n city in common parlance, 
is expected to absorb immigratei'ttssome of the existing popula¬ 
tion of Bombay. While it wil5TdKi|^ ijiflii time to develop the plan and 
a still longer time to implement it, some steps have been taken which 
may help to some extent. A big housing estate has been constructed 
at Vashi to provide accommodation for about 50,000 persons, with 
modern amenities.* 


After some experimental measures the State Government constituted 
the Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority for the pur¬ 
pose of planning, co-ordinating and supervising the proper, orderly and 
rapid development of Greater Bombay and the other areas within the 
defined region. The Metropolitan Authority also called BMRDA, is 
a corporate body with very wide powers and executive functions. It 
consists of many ministers of Maharashtra, the Mayor of Bombay, the 
presidents of Thane and Raigad Zilla Parishads, presidents of municipal 
councils in the area and many other officials and non-officials. The 
official machinery of the BMRDA is headed by a Metropolitan 
Commissioner. The powers and functions of the BMRDA which 

* Details of the development programme of the CIDCO which refer to the reduction 
in pressure on Bombay are given elsewhere in this chap ter. 
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are already mentioned earlier are quite onerous. The BMRDA is 
empowered to give directions with regard to the formulation and 
implementation of any development project or scheme, and it may also 
under-take any development work in accordance with the Regional Plan 
It is also endowed with financial powers including taxation, betterment, 
levies, etc. It excercises all its powers and performs the duties under the 
Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority Act in accordance 
with the policy guidelines from the State Government. 


BANDRA-KURLA COMPLEX 


The high rate of population of Bombay as a result of the post-war 
industrialisation, urbanisation and the influx of displaced persons from 
Pakistan, made it imperative on the part of the authorities to appoint 
various committees and study groups. These committees and study 
groups suggested several measures to deal with the situation. The Modak 
Mayer Plan Report (1948) stoppage of further activities in 

the Island and open up to the north of the Island. 

It had made a specific to t^developmcnt of lands in the 

Bandra-Kurla area. The Ba|®^Study^'^ort (1958) also had recommen¬ 
ded establishment of anothc^new centre^cf activity in the Bandra-Kurla 
area, somewhat on the lines bf^iCJ^npfifght Circle in New Delhi, to help 
decongestion of the Island. t|i^p Development Plan (1964) had 

also provided for the devejp^^^t!^!^ lying areas in Bandra Kurla 
for a commercial complex^y^- 

The Gadgil Committee (W65) under Chairmanship of Prof. D. R. 
Gadgil, the noted economisCJLg'^igfU'cjl the need for overall regional 
planning, amd recommended inter alia, the reduction of concentration 
of economic activity in Bombay, decentralisation of industries and 
urgent development of the main land in the environs of Bombay. 
Accordingly the Bombay Metropolitan Regional Planning Board was 
set up in 1967. A draft Regional Plan was prepared by this organisa.tion 
in 1970, which recommended among many other measures, freezing of 
office and comtnercial employment in South Bombay, limitation of 
population of Bombay to seven millions, development of new growth 
centres like New Bombay, Kalyan complex, etc., to absorb most of 
the new growth in population and tertiary sector jobs. This Regional 
Plan was sanctioned by the Maharashtra Government in 1973, and 
as a follow-up measure the CIDCO took up planning and development 
of New Bombay as a counter-magnet to Bombay. The Goveriunent also 
set up the Bombay Metropolitan Regional Development Authority 
(BMRDA) in March 1975 as a planning, co-ordinating and development 
financing agency to achieve the objectives of the Plan. The Regional 
Plan (1970-91) also highlighted the need for certain amount of internal 
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restructuring within the Greater Bombay area itself, particularly to 
bring about a redistribution of the population as between the city and 
the suburbs. The Plan focussed mainly on the importance of develop¬ 
ment of an alternative commercial complex in Bandra-Kurla area aimed 
at arresting the further growth of tertiary sector employment in South 
Bombay. This is the genesis of the Bandra-Kurla complex. 

About 40 years ago, a large area of open land was available in the 
Bandra-Kurla complex. However, the unco-ordinated reclamations and 
encroachments on the periphery in the subsequent period gave rise to 
adverse environmental conditions besides the loss of area on account 
of encroachments. In order to avoid haphazard growth and to promote 
orderly development the Maharashtra Government appointed the 
BMRDA as a special planning authority for this complex in 1977. 

The BMRDA has planned a strategy for the development of this 
complex on a priority basis. As one of the most prestigeous pro¬ 
grammes of the BMRDA, interest to give an account 

of the planning strategy .strategy is based on the 

following considerat'ons 

(0 Restructuring of thdwi^^^^^n of future development by 
attracting a large number Ipf^ wholesale trade activity and 

godowns in order to deconigdit^ Bombay and to relieve the 

pressure on the transportalj[^.^s^:^^ 

(ii) Make up the defi^er^s f inV'pp^al, cultural and shopping 
facilities in the surrounding-^oa^. by.providing space for these. 

(Hi) Improvement of the anv^i^naQ^l conditions by channelizing 
the creeks and providing sutucieni parts and gardens, besides ensuring 
orderly development in the commercial and residential areas in the 
complex itself. 

(/r) Redevelopment of the existing slums in the Dharavi area on the 
southern side by providing additional new land for serving as transit 
camp area which would be finally used for residential purposes. Any 
success in this regard is bound to improve the environment to a large 
extent. 

(v) Development of the area on the basis of a financially self- 
generating scheme in suitable phases. 

This would involve formulation of a proper land use and transporta¬ 
tion plan linking the various existing corridors of transport. A suitable 
balance between the residential and commercial use and exploitation 
of the aesthetic, architectural and environmental aspects of the situation 
has to be aimed at. The strategy about the Bandra-Kurla complex 
serving as a tool for restricting some of the activities in South Bombay 
would require pursuance of suitable policies like controlling further 
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inflow of offices and other jobs ic South Bombay. This would also 
involve co-ordinated efforts of all the concerned organizations. Simul¬ 
taneously, urgent actions are also being taken for the development of 
other major growth centres like Kalyan complex, New Bombay and 
Mira-Bhayimder areas to ensure that the development of the Bandra- 
Kurla complex is not undertaken in isolation and that there are simul¬ 
taneous efforts at decentralization and dispersal. The development of 
Baadra-Kurla complex is aimed at restructuring Greater Bombay on 
the principles of town plaiming. 

With the development of the Bandra-Kurla complex as planned, 
bulk of the jobs would be decentralized by way of shifting the wholesale 
textile markets and the ancillary activities, like godowns, commission 
agents from B and C Wards of Bombay Island. This will greatly help in de¬ 
congesting that area. Suitable action is initiated on ensuring that the shift 
actually takes place and that this does not result into coming up of an addi¬ 
tional market. Action is also ini(ia^\on. utilizing the vacated premises 
for alternative purposes like fetaij '$i^^in^ .public utilities, open spaces, 
schools, etc. Simultaneously, restricted construc¬ 

tion or creation of any new‘ofl^|tfdia^ or wholesale establishments 
in the Bombay Island. Incid«ati||^tl^y:>^holesale markets in iron and 
steel and agricultural produceiai;e,^sp’proposed to be shifted to New 

channelization 
le environment 
the water will 
luito nuisance. 

The increased tidal influx will also enable relatively more dilution of 
whatever pollutants still find their way into the creek. The area would 
be turned into a sea water lake. The water in this basin can be replenished 
by discharging into the sea at low tides and taking fresh water at high 
tides with the help of the gates periodically. This will enable the creek 
area, presently having offensive smell and a filthy appearance, to be kept 
always under sufficient depth of water abating most of the nuisance. 
This basin can then be flushed as often as required by a small dredger 
to stir the muck accumulation; the same can eventually be got rid off 
completely. The basin and its environ can then become places of recrea¬ 
tion, for example, a large lake for boating, with a 15-m wide water-front 
wooded promenade. 

“ Thus, the work of channelization which enables further reclamation 
and development provides an engineering challenge as well as oppor¬ 
tunity for internal restructuring of the city’s development pattern and 
improving the environment and ecology of the area. The entire project 

VF 4362—56 
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“ It is expected that afti 
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in the area will also consider' 
increase during dry season 
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is not only self-financing but will yield a substantial surplus by disposal 
of developed plots.”* 


NHAVA-SHEVA PROJECT 

The Union Government has waved the green signal to the Nhava- 
Sheva port project (1982). The idea of this port across the Bombay 
harbour was first mooted two decades ago. The cost estimate of the 
project has soared from Rs. 50 crores to nearly Rs. 600 crores. 
A total provision of barely Rs. 13 crores has been made in the Sixth 
Plan for this project. The project is of national importance, although 
the Maharashtra Government and the Bombay Port Trust have more 
than ordinary interest in it. The twin city project, which has yet to show 
signs of progress, will get a powerful fillip once the satellite port gets 
going. Indeed, a vast area surrounding the Nhava-Sheva site is readily 
available for the development of a wide range of port-based industries 
and trading activities, including;^-fj^e trade zone. The State Govern¬ 
ment is addressing itself exploiting this opportunity 

for reducing the pressure ^Sto^^^t’^^jproject is designed to handle, 
among other things, the buij^i^Sl^ontalner traffic as also bulk cargo 
traffic, which cannot be easil 5 i 6 ||^^ tom Bombay Port with its limited 
back-up space and other de|ic|OTi!3c3.'^xperience has shown beyond 
doubt that Bombay Port canhoT jeisj^'l accommodate vessels requiring 
a draft in excess of about 2 Sc£^t|ii^fe is because in the wake of the 
intensive utilisation of berthl, a sustained basis has become 

difficult, if not impossible. ^iS gth. berth, o ocupancy reaching a very high 
level of 90 per cent or so as ?ga^y t~tfic desirable optimum of 65 to 75 
per cent, it is not surprising thatro^eiSSit has become a chronic problem 
and demurrage and the loss of shipdays have been haunting shippers 
and shipowners alike. It is good to note that the Government has envisaged 
the setting up of a committee of secretaries to the departments concerned 
to expedite decision-making and to monitor the progress of work on 
the project. 

DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR GREATER BOMBAY 
(BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION PLAN) 

Planning of the development of Bombay was sought to be done from 
time to time by the Municipal Corporation and the State Government. 
The earliest effort in this direction was initiated in 1888 under the Building 
Regulations in the Bombay Municipal Corporation Act of 1888. During 
the subsequent period many enactments were enforced for controlling 
the development of the city. Most of these measures were however in 

♦ Mr. N. V. Merani, BMRDA, Bandra-Kurla Complex (pamphlet, 1980). 
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the direction of town planning, and they lacked in many respects. They 
were not enough for planning the development of a metropolitan city 
and the commercial capital of India. An outline of a Master Plan for 
Greater Bombay was prepared for the first time in 1948 by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. It had howver no legal validity and it did not 
conform to the pattern of a detailed plan as envisaged by the Bombay 
Town Planning Act of 1954. 


The Municipal Corporation therefore prepared a comprehensive 
Development Plan for a Greater Bombay in 1964 which was sanctioned 
by Government in 1967. As stated in the draft plan itself, it was prepared 
in accordance with “ the general planning ideals and principles with such 
modifications as may be necessary to prevent large scale dislocation, and 
undue hardships to people.” The main objectives could be summarised 
as follows:— 


to develop its structure ai^,L:^iJemedi&‘several defects. 

(2) To encourage ho^^‘ activities^ the suburban areas with 
a view to reduce congestiML^^^^ity. 

(3) Dispersal of populatpf'to pi^suburbs and decentralisation 
of industries and commerce/ 
redeveloping the congestedt 
transport problem. 

(4) Discouragement of^expansi pn, '0 commercial establishments 
in the southern tip of the islf®tlSt>'^ zoning and floor space index 
control, and creation of oth^l'^Mirtitjjal centres in Greater Bombay. 



city with the twin object of 
i^the city as pIso to ease the 


(5) Increase in house building, provision of additional sites for 
schools, playgrounds, parks, hospitals, markets, recreational spaces 
and public utilities. 

(6) Road widening, construction of new roads in suburbs and 
improvement of roads in city and suburbs. 

(7) Reclamation of about 27 square miles of low lying areas for 
development. 

(8) To ensure that all new development in Bombay conforms to 
the planned pattern. 


The authors of the Development Plan appear to be aware of the fact 
that a comprehensive control on the development in Greater Bombay 
may lead to haphazard development on the periphery outside the city. 
This will have its undesirable effects on conditions in Bombay. The 
authors of the plan therefore pointed to the urgent need for the prepara¬ 
tion of a Regional Plan for the planned development of Greater Bombay 
and the areas around it. 

VF 4362—56a 
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The Draft Development Plan was prepared by the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion and was finalised after giving due consideration to objections and 
suggestions from various quarters. The Development Plan, contemplated 
the ‘designation ’ of about 2,718 acres of land in the city and about 
12,485 acres in suburbs and extended suburbs for public purposes. The 
liability of the Corporation towards the total cost of land acquisition 
in the city would be about Rs. 43.57 crores and that in the suburbs about 
Rs. 74.73 crores. The Municipal share towards the total expenditure 
on capital works contemplated in the Development Plan, besides the 
cost of land acquisition would be Rs. 384.57 crores to be spent over 
a period of 20 years. In addition to this the authors of the Plan estimated 
that water works and drainage would cest about Rs. 137.38 and Rs. 58.07 
crores, respectively. 

The Development Plan for Greater Bombay has thrown light on the 
problems of the development of this metropolitan city. The authors of 
the plan are quite aware of the problem of planning 

the development of this c.jw|^^tota!|s!a^ion to all the problems lies 
much furthet ahead than c^^ij^e^’isa^S'in any one plan. “ The plan, 
therefore, produces only pa^jsolutions*';Sreventing recurrences of past 
mistakes, giving direction to'^T growtl^o that it conforms to current 
trends and avoiding wasteful^ r^Mr^ts i w haphazard development. But 
man’s needs change with the! ||^inging in their wake change in 
planning ideas. With the passs^^r'^im^orac inadequacies as well as 
drawbacks in the Developm^nt'Piaii might also be revealed. For all these 
reasons, periodical reviews ’(^the plan 4 y 6 uld be necessary.”* 

The authors of the plan the problems of the various 

facts of development of the city. They have further proposed a rational 
industrial location policy based on certain principles of land use planning 
and industrial zoning. They opine that from the point of water supply, 
and other socio-economic considerations the population of Greater 
Bombay should be limited to 8 millions, and it should not be allowed 
to cross this limit. 

The plan proposes a number of measures for improving the condition 
of transport and for relieving the city of the hazardous transport 
problems. The measures included the widening of roads in the city 
and suburbs, construction of new roads, establishment of truck termini 
at suitable points, and provision of multi-storeyed and additional parking 
places which will relieve the arteries of traffic. As regards railways, more 
and more land is proposed to be made available for construction of 
additional rail lines and yards. They also pointed out to the desirability 
of tube railways in the city. 


Bombay Municipal Corporation, Development Plan for. Greater Bombay, 1964, p. xxif. 
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Among many other proposals, the Development Plan proposed two 
new arterial roads along the fringes of the city on practical grounds and 
the desirability of keeping the through traffic away from the congested 
parts. The western promenade would connect Nctaji Subhash Road 
with Mahim causeway along the western coast. The project would 
involve tunnelling through Malabar Hill and construction of a bridge 
from Worli to Bandra over the sea waters. This would prove a great 
boon to motorists and would minimise the travel distance by 6.5 km. 
On the eastern side, the artery of through traffic is proposed to be estab¬ 
lished by connecting P. D’Meilo Road and Reay Road with Rati Ahmed 
Kidwai Road. 


The Development Plan contains a number of proposals and recom¬ 
mendations pertaining to the development of public utilities, civic 
amenities, medical and public health facilities and educational facilities. 
It is an exercise in improving the socio-economic infrastructure of this 
metropolis of India. 

However, like many othyla ^'^i ti^^vthe tyorld, the problems of 
Bombay are not only formi3a^S-i}^l|5|^ intractable. No single plan 
can evolve a solution tc the bt^tirmus problems. The course open to the 
concerned authorities lies ther^Tp^ through the formulation of a series 
of well thought out pragmatic pl^n^ ^nd their effective implementation 
at the various levels of admjnMrati^tJ^ 

The State Government had^reMfed*^ own District Plan for Greater 
Bombay for the period 197<^^^icl?Mmed at providing the essential 
civic amenities and healthy conditions of life in the city. Under the 
District Plan the State Government gave grants to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for certain development projects. 

The Statement No. 19 gives the plan outlay under the District Plan of 
Greater Bombay, 1974-79. 


The District Plan for Greater Bombay emphasised the necessity of 
improvement in the living conditions in Bombay by improving water 
supply and other .social overheads. Keeping in view the enormous pro¬ 
blems of this city which were particularly aggravated by the continuous 
influx of population, the plan had accorded priorities to water supply, 
sewerage, slum improvement, housing and link road which together 
accounted for 71.81 per cent of the total allotment of Rs. 20,47 lakhs for 
1978-79, Another important aspect of the Plan was the provision of relief 
to educated unemployed persons by providing seed money assistance 
to them, apprenticeship training and more employment opportunities 
to the weaker sections. 
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Road Transport .. .. 23.93 68.73 58,78 67.01 83.59 63.06 10.00 73.06 
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* Anaual Plan for Greater Bombay, 1978-79. 
t Excludes Rs. 1 lakh on inevitable expansion provided in plan. 
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Water supply is the single largest and most important item of deve¬ 
lopment under the District Plan. The Bhatsa Project which is of prime 
importance for augmentation of water supply to the city envisages to 
supply 300 m.g.d. water to Bombay Metropolitan Region besides pro¬ 
viding irrigation to 11,800 hectares of land in Shahapur and Bhivandi 
talukas, after completion. In its first stage it would supply 100 m.g.d. 
water to Bombay and 50 m.g.d. for irrigating 5,900 hectares of land. 
A power house of 15 MW installed capacity is also contemplated at the 
foot of the dam. 

The Bhatsa Project is a joint project of the Maharashtra Government 
and the Bombay Mimicipal Corporation. The share of expenditure 
to be borne by the Municipal Corporation is being met from a loan 
from the International Development Authority (World Bank) xmder 
an agreement between the International Development Authority and the 
Government and the Bombay Mimicipal Corporation. The Corporation 
had committed itself to the World Bank to commission the Project in 
June 1978. It is therefore obligato^op the part of the Government of 
Maharashtra to create storage^t^lmtsa dafti so as to supply water to the 
Municipal Corporation. The-Annual Plan for 1978-79 therefore provided 
Rs. 400 lakhs for completion^pf th^ Bhatsa Head Works. 

r ■ ' , 

The other important schemas in^ tfi^ District Plan of Greater Bombay 
are construction of link roads, Ktestfj^^Bpmbay Municipal Corporation 
for primary education, exp^sidS of Ooj^nment-aided private schools, 
development of higher sec|(nda)fj(;fedulM^*n (junior colleges), housing, 
environmental improvement “n^^iun '’fteas and urban development 
schemes. 

The District Planning and Development Council for Bombay has 
accorded a high priority to slum improvement which poses a constant 
threat to the healthy growth of the city. The slum population in Bombay 
is estimated at 27 lakhs which includes the slum dwellers on lands owned 
by the Municipal Corporation, the State Government, the Government 
of India and private owners. Since the inception of the scheme about 
13 lakh slum dwellers staying on State Government and Municipal 
Corporation lands in Bombay have benefited (up to 1977). The Annual 
Plan provided an amount of Rs. 150 lakhs for improvement of slum 
areas in 1978-79. This programme will be confined to slum dwellers on 
private lands in future. 

In order to seek relief in transportation and road congestion it is 
proposed to implement the recommendations of the Wilbur Smith and 
Associates who have recommended a system of free-ways, express-ways 
and major street improvements to meet the demand for future trans¬ 
portation needs of Bombay. The island is proposed to be encircled by 
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free-ways and bifurcated by express-ways so that all points of the 
island are within a mile of free-way or express-way. 

Some of the recommendations of the Wilbur Smith Plan are being 
implemented and being included in the District Plan for Greater Bombay. 
The Fifth Plan of the District envisaged an outlay of Rs. 3.50 crores 
for link roads. It was advocated that link roads between Western and 
Eastern suburbs of Bombay would help in relieving the congestion in the 
suburbs and in developing the interiors of the suburbs. They would also 
help in reducing the travel distance from Western to Eastern suburbs 
and relieving the transit traffic at Dadar. 

The Fifth Plan provision for the link roads was as under:— 


Name of link Road 


Rs. in lakhs 


1. Santacruz-Chembur 

2. Chembur-Mankhup 

3. Andheri-Ghatkopa 

4. Jogeshwari-Vikhroli 

5. Goregaon-Mulund 



Total 


50.00 

75.00 

50.00 

50.00 

125.00 


350.00 


The Integrated Water Supply and S^tyCrage Scheme, is another very 
important scheme, though economic point of view but 

from the point of view of the living conditions in the city. It has been 
undertaken with the assistance of the International Development Autho¬ 
rity and is a time-boimd scheme, the first phase of which is required 
to be completed soon. 


PRICE TRENDS 

The study of price trends is very important in the context of formulation 
and execution of the price policy. Such a study assumes greater importance 
particularly because price policy is conceived as a long-term continuing 
policy and the practical administrative and other arrangements are 
to be planned for the implementation of such a long-term policy. 
An empirical study of prices helps formulation of a programme which has 
to be implemented in its two aspects, viz., first the stabilisation of prices 
of agricultural produce giving full consideriition to the protection and 
incentive to the agricultural producer and second, holding the price line 
especially as it impinges on the consumer. Thus, an empirical study of 
prices is useful for the planners of the economy and the administrators, 
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Such a study is also of great interest to the students of economic 
history. For the consumer, who was euphemistically termed as the king 
in a capitalistic free economy, such a study is only a matter of academic 
interest. 

The trend of prices and the salient features of the market conditions 
as they affected the economic life of Bombay from 1737 upto the present 
time are analysed below. 

The supply of provisions was one of the greatest difficulties with 
which Bombay in early days had to deal. The Portuguese hindered the 
grain supply and prohibited all provisions being brought from Salsette, 
in consequence of which the East India Company had to import rice 
from long distances and to store it in warehouses at Bombay. 

The market price of rice varied considerably from year to year, as 



The rates of wheat and gram similarly fluctuated during the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the price of the former varying from Rs. 24 
per Khandi in 1743 to Rs. 48 per Khandi in 1754, and of the latter from 
Rs. 21 in 1728 to Rs. 11 in 1768, In 1776 most of the commodities at 
Bombay were cheaper than in Surat. There was however scarcity of 
foodgrains in Bombay and a committee was appointed to enquire into 
the causes of scarcity in 1780. The committee had advised to keep suflScient 
stocks to keep down prices. 

1800-1907 : In 1802 the fall of rain having been very scanty famine 
was imminent in the Bombay Presidency, and prompt measures were 
accordingly taken to alleviate the impending distress. A temporary 
grain department was formed in Bombay. Government prohibited the 
exportation of grain from Bombay and suspended the levy of town 
duties to encourage imports. Government also authorised 200 bags 
of rice from their store being daily placed in the bazar for sale at fixed 
prices. Rice was also imported from Mangalore and thrown into the 
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STATEMENT No. 20 


Articles 1848-52 1858 


Articles 

1848-52 1858 


Wheat per phara 

17 to 25 

Rice per phara 

. 22 to 24 30 to 32 

Bhat per phara 


Bajri per phara 

r TjRs. 12 to 16 17 to 21 

lowar per phara 


Gram per phara 


Peas per phara 

• ^ M 14 to 15 16-8-0 

Tur per phara 

Ti. 14 to 15 14 to 20 

Math per phara 

13to 15 15 to 17 

Udid per phara 

.. Rs. 14 to 16 20 to 22 

Beef per lb. 

.. Pice 12 to 24 14 to 32 

Mutton per lb. 

Pice 12 to 17 12 to 18 

Ghi per 28 lbs. 

.. Rs. 7-2-0 10-8-0 

Sugar per 28 lbs. 

.. Rs. 4-2-0 6-4-0 

Cocoanut oil per 

28 lbs. .. Rs. 2-5-0 4-3-0 

Firewood ner kh 



The above rise was severely felt by the poorer classes and was generally 
attributed to the pressure of taxes and to speculation and hoarding. In 
1861 the War in America began, in consequence of which Great Britain 
had to depend for her cotton supply mainly on India. This so raised 
the price of cotton that during the five years that the War lasted Bombay 
profited to the extent of more than 75 millions Sterling. Simultaneously 
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there was further rise in the prices of grain, as will be seen from the 
following statement * :— 


STATEMENT No. 21 


Grain 

Prices before 
American 
War 

Rise in con¬ 
junction with 
the War 

Grain 

Prices before 
American 
War 

Rise in con¬ 
junction with 
the War 

Rice .. 

40 

62 

Math 


24 

32 

Bajri .. 

26 

40 

Udid 

. 

24 

36 

Wheat.. 

32 

45 

Val 

. 

20 

40 

Gram .. 

24 

34 

Vatana 


25 

41 

Tur .. 

40 

60 

Jowar 

, 

17 

29 

Mung .. 

28 

40 






The years 1893 and 1894 being marked by poor harvests in parts of 
India, a rise occurred in the pric^oft'^rain and specially wheat. In 1897 
the demand for wheat for^ ^a|e 43 i^«$^^qjption quickened owing to 

ridSe^^rdly and maintained a very 
k or^ports. The price of wheat in 

A committee appointed to stlfd^^^c^t of living in Bombay reported 
in 1907 that there were fluctu^i^it| ijj^rices since 1870, but the highest 
level was reached in 1907. '^%%fce 'm^as more conspicuous in the 
case of food articles. The ^oiiiinittee 'dfe^w reported the rise in house 

. - T» T_ \ , a^ir 

rent in Bombay. 


continued bad harvests and^'prl 
high level, operating even as- a c] 
Bombay rose to Rs. 7-15-1 in D© 


The trend of prices in Bombfe^® iS’ifle entire country from 1913-14 
upto the dawn of Independence in 1947 shows certain very interesting 
features. An empirical study of the behaviour of prices during this period 
is of immense interest to a student of economics. This was the period 
which experienced the unprecedented horrors of two World Wars which 
shattered the economies of many countries in the world. This period 
also experienced the pangs and agonies of the world-wide Great Depres¬ 
sion of 1929-30, which devastated the economies of the U.K., France, 
America and the countries under British rule. These fateful events affected 
the economic life of a major portion of humanity, and gave rise to 
upheavals of demand, supply, production and prices. These international 
upheavals were experienced by the Indian economy, with probably the 
same intensity. The fate of Bombay was in no way different from that of 
the Indian economy. 


The prices at Bombay continued to rise throughout the World War-I. 
The rise in prices was more in the case of manufactured articles than that 


Odzettfer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, p, 318,- 
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of primary products. The prices of imported articles were higher due to 
the difficulties in importing them. After the end of the World War-I, the 
prices of almost all commodities saw a declining trend. The decline in 
price level was in consonance with the milder depression in the inter¬ 
national commodity markets. In the case of Bombay, this state of decline 
was only a temporary phenomenon. Prices started picking up in 1921. 
In fact the plague famine of 1918-19 which affected parts of the Bombay 
Presidency had adverse effects on the prices and availability of agricul¬ 
tural commodities at Bombay. The post-war depression was thus short¬ 
lived. As a matter of fact the prices of cereals (Rice, Jowar, Wheat and 
Bajri), cotton and sugar rose very high in 1924. The index numbers of 
wholesale prices of cotton, sugar and cereals were 252, 208 and 134, 
respectively with the prices in July 1914 as the base in Bombay. It means 
that the prices of these articles in 1924 were very much higher than 
those during the World War-I. 


The statement given belo'pfj|9^]^^th^e index numbers of wholesale 
prices in Bombay, from 1^^ 

ST^ ''«o. 22 

Index Numbers* of 


Year 

( 1 ) 



1924 


92 

208 

252 

1925 

151 

107 

166 

189 

1926 

147 

126 

149 

140 

1927 

141 

132 

134 

150 

1928 

131 

135 

133 

158 

1929 

144 

140 

135 

133 

1930 

118 

114 

119 

91 

1931 

74 

81 

112 

72 

1932 

84 

86 

117 

86 

1933 

82 

77 

108 

83 

19.34 

81 

73 

103 

83 

1935 

82 

78 

107 

94 

1936 

83 

74 

104 

90 

1937 

93 

84 

106 

91 

1938 

81 

82 

121 

67 

1939 

88 

95 

140 

73 

1940 

104 

94 

136 

84 

1941 

109 

89 

135 

88 

1942 

163 

151 

176 

86 

1943 

175 

274 

242 

94 


♦ Government of Bombay. Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1950. 
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The period between 1924 and 1947 can broadly be divided into three 
blocks of years from the point of view of price trends, viz. (i) 1924 to 
1929, (ii) 1930 to 1939 and (Hi) 1940 to 1947. 

The trends of prices for Bombay during these blocks of years are 
analysed below; 


(0 1924-29, the period of Buoyancy : The prices of cereals and pulses 
continued to rise throughout this period. The price rise was more conspi¬ 
cuous in case of gram and tur dal. It is evident from the statement of 
index numbers of wholesale prices at Bombay, which is given in Statement 
No. 18, that the index number of prices of cereals increased by 10 points 
from 1924 to 1929 and that of pulses increased by 48 points in the same 
period. The prices of cotton which were at the highest in 1924 fell from 
252 in 1924 to 133 in 1929. This decline could be attributed to the slump 
in demand for cotton by Indian as well as foreign textile mills. Similarly 
sugar prices also registered a d^i^ng trend throughout this period. 
The prices of jowar, bajri, ^ice,,fe|^;Siljgai^u 1929 were all below their 
respective prices in 1924.^^^1^19/gen®al‘'i^ture was therefore one of 
downward trend in agricul^4i|f^pricS,'^|^!ses being an exception. It is 
interesting to note that the ^om^^he/'lntemational economy in 1929 
was unable to have any signtHcl^^^ 

Bombay. The prices in Bombai^i it aw< 
the conditions in the Bombay^£^c| 3 : 

{ii) 1930-39, the period q 
characterised by the slump i^j^ifces c 
as compared to those in the^ffrePpet^S^i. The unprecedented slump in 
prices was mainly the result of 'lfl^n^efSational slump in demand. The 
prices of agricultural produce were probably at the lowest on account of 
lack of demand from foreign countries. The Great Depression which 
devastated the economies of the free world and the British dominions 
had a very adverse impact on the Indian economy. The pangs of the 
Depression were even more severe to the Indian economy as it depended 
mainly on the export of agricultural produce. Since the demand for 
agricultural produce in the international market declined severely, the 
prices showed a precipitous fall from 1930 to the middle of 1932. There 
was but only a very mild revival in the latter half of 1932. 


^t on the condition of prices in 
rS, were more in consonance with 

}% 

Revival: This period was 
1 all commodities in Bombay 


The international economy showed signs of revival from 1932 onwards, 
and the process of revival continued throughout this period. In fact 
prices in the international economy started increasing at a good rate 
after 1934. It is however interesting to note that the price situation in 
Bombay was at variance with the international situation. The state¬ 
ment of index numbers of prices at Bombay, and the data on wholesale 
prices at Bombay market given in this chapter shows that the prices at 
Bombay touched the bottom in 1931, revived slightly in 1932 and again 
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declined. The decline in the prices of pulses, sugar and cotton was quite 
conspicuous. As a matter of fact the prices of these commodities were 
lower in 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936 than those in 1930 and 1931. The 
prices of cleaned cotton which was Rs. 54.35 in 1924 and Rs. 17.27 in 
1930 fell down to Rs. 3.95 in 1934.^ The 1934 prices of all articles at 
Bombay were probably the lowest during the entire period from 1930 
to 1939, and compared most unfavourably with those in any other year 
in this century, for which data is available. Between 1938 and 1939, the 
prices on the whole showed a tendency to rise and, among other factors, 
the threat of War and its actual outbreak in September 1939, were mainly 
responsible for this rise. However, all the prices were still below the 
level of 1924. It is also interesting to note that the index numbers of 
wholesale prices of cereals, pulses and cotton show that the prices of 
these commodities were lower in 1939 than those in July 1914. The prices 
of cotton at Bombay continued to be lower even during World War II 
than in July 1914. c- , 

{Hi) 1940-47, the period : With the outbreak of 

World War II in Septemh^t? consumers goods started 

increasing in Bombay. The liricievl’ise was perceptible until 1942 

in case of all commodities. be noted that though prices 

in general were rising, the pricey ^dfijain commodities were lower in 
1942, than in 1924. This was vejry mucmcbnspicuous in the case of cotton, 
raw sugar, ghee, linseed, This was quite contrary to 

expectations. But the reaUtjfwk^What: it 
The price situation in Bombay’as elsewhere in the country became 
adverse from the middle of l^i|j2r,^t^ s^« 5 ^est rise in prices being in 1943. 
The prices of all commodities were very high in Bombay from 1943 to 
1947. This was primarily due to the cessation of imports from Burma and 
other eastern countries, and also due to the fact that agriculturists as well 
as consumers were anticipating statutory rationing of foodgrains in the 
beginning of 1943. “ Thereafter the free play of economic and other 
factors influencing the prices more or less came to an end and the prices 
began to be governed by the policy of the Government.” ^ The prices of 
tur dal, wheat, linseed, ghee, tobacco, etc. reached a new high in 1947. 


The Government had introduced statutory rationing in order to meet 
the situation of shortage of supply and rising prices of essential commo¬ 
dities. Distribution of such commodities was done through ration shops. 
Though the policy of rationing was abandoned from January 1948 in 
the State, statutory rationing was continued in Greater Bombay along 
with the cities of Pune and Solapur. The immediate effect of the 


^ The price index number for cotton was however the lowest in 1938. This, however, 
cannot be explained in terms of causal relationship. 

2 Government of Bombay, Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1950. 
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abandonment of rationing in the State was an increase in prices which 
continued to rise, contrary to all expectations. The combined index 
numbers of wholesale prices of foodgrains given in Statement No. 23 
for the Bombay province bear testimony to the spurt in prices after 
relaxation of rationing. 


STATEMENT No. 23 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in 1948* 



(Base year 1947 

= 100) 



Month 

Rice 

Wheat 

Jowar 

Bajri 

January 

193 

313 

168 

190 

February 

209 

273 

176 

202 

March 

242 

240 

176 

206 

April 

266 

245 

180 

209 

May 

286 

250 

195 

218 

June 


285 

207 

229 

July 



206 

229 

August 

.. 


201 

218 

September 



203 

213 

October 


®63 

204 

212 


As a result of the continued the price level of foodgrains, 

the Government of India decitleJ m^Gtetpber 1947 to reimpose controls 
on prices and distribution. 

It may be useful to study |heljr^d"p1fpriifccs in Greater Bombay from 
the consumer price index nnml%rs foE^orking class, the consumer 
prices index numbers for nonimamiah^ofkers and the primary data of 
prices, in the city. To start with, the consumer price index numbers for 
working class in Bombay are given in Statement No. 24. 


STATEMENT No. 24 


Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class in 
Greater Bombay 

(Base year : July 1933 to June 1934 = 100) 


Year 

Food 

Fuel and 
Lighting 

Clofhing 

House 

Rent 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Consumer 
price index 
number 

1939 

114 

100 

86 

100 

97 

106 

1944 

263 

289 

275 

100 

230 

237 

1949 

366 

306 

345 

100 

281 

307 

1954 

439 

292 

384 

105 

348 

359 

1959 

511 

349 

381 

106 

414 

412 

1964 

622 

427 

501 

183 

521 

516 


Government of Bombay, Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1950. 
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(Base year 1960 = 100) 


Year 

Food 

Fuel and 
Lighting 

Clothing 

House 

Rent 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Consumer 
price index 
number 

1969 

190 

172 

ISO 

108 

150 

173 

1970 

198 

178 

157 

111 

154 

180 

1976 

314 

379 

290 

134 

245 

294 


Consumer Price Index Numbers for Non-Manual Employees 
IN Greater Bombay 

(Base year 1960 = 100) 

1961 .. 102 1970 .. 167 

1964 122 1973 .. 199 

1967 .. 150 1976 .. 251 



Source.^C.S.O., New Delhi, quotcdrtjT^^istical Abstract of Maharashtra. 

The average wholesale pi^^^,ceTt^:R^icultural and otlaer essential 


„-970-7l and 1973-74 are given in 


commodities at Bombay m; 
Statement No. 25. 


It is evident from the consu^W^j^dl^dex numbers for working class 
that the prices in 1949 were quife'^lgtielf than in the base year 1933-34, 
the only exception being hou^refi^i^^' outbreak of the Korean War 
in June 1950, however, caus^^^urtH^^e in prices. The rising prices 
were mainly because of the international commodity 

markets, and the rising dem'Ead da "account of a rush for stock piling 


of essential goods. The prices a^Bdmbayjwjere relatively free from sporadic 
fluctuations during the First Five Year Plan, though they were higher in 
1954 than in 1949. During 1953 they remained fairly steady and recorded 
only a marginal rise. This was followed by a downward trend in 1954. The 
prices in Mai'ch 1955 were lower than in March 1952. The beginning of 
1956, however, witnessed a reversion of the downward trend and was in 
fact, a prologue to the phenomenon of rising prices in subsequent years. 

The Second Five Year Plan was also a period of relative stability of 
prices, though the prices of food articles, clothing material and manu¬ 
factured goods in 1959 were higher than in any year before. The prices of 
agricultural commodities in particular were quite high in 1959 which 
are also reflected in the consumer price index number for the year at 
Bombay. This year was however followed by conditions of recession 
in prices upto the outbreak of the Indo-China War in October 1962. 


The consumer price index for Bombay attained an all time high in 1964 
with the base year of 1933-34. The prices of almost all commodities 
were more than 400 to 600 per cent of those in 1933-34. 

VF 4362—57 
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STATEMENT No. 25 


Average Wholesale Prices of certain Agricultural and other 
Essential Commodities at Bombay Market 


Commodity 


(Prices in Rs. per Quintal) 


Variety 


1970-71 


1973-74 


Pulses—' 

Udid 

Moong 

Moong 

Masur 

Tur 

Math 

Gram 

Chavali 

Dais—* 

Green dal . 
Tur Dal . 

Oil-seeds— 

Groundnut 


Castorseed .. 

Linseed 

Oils— 

Groundnut Oil 
Castor Oil .. 

Linseed Oil 
Copra Oil ,. 


U. P. 

Punjab 

Khandesh No. 2 


Khandesh 

Green 

China! 

Bold 

w-‘- 

R 
\V 
Y 
W 



KhamijE^tpi 55^ 
Madras 


Commercial 
B.S. S. 

Raw 

White 


121.17 

111,96 

149.46 

103.33 

126.58 

114.87 
92.08 

105.54 

111.87 


219.36 

208.58 

271.11 

225.27 


474.58 

346.75 

370.83 

397.87 

735.20 


172.36 

167.67 

154.15 


177.98 

199.17 

226.19 

167.92 

174.58 

152,09 

184.50 

194.68 

181.14 


223.37 

213.12 


369.98 

.346.50 

334.00 

369.37 

246.25 

284.08 


762.73 

583.75 

634.17 

645.42 

1078.75 


Groundnut., 

• p . p » • 

Castor 

. 

ur 

.. Kolhapur—1 


Kolhapur—2 

igar 

.. D-29 (controlled) D-30. 
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STATEMENT No. 2S—contd. 


(Prices in Rs, per Quintal) 

Commodity 

Variety 

1970-71 

1973-74 

Milk (Per 10 litres) 

Buffalo 

17.66 

22.58 

Butter 

Khandesh .. 

1187.50 

1738,33 


Belgaum 

1172,50 

1704.17 

Chillies 

Ghati 

514.55 

419,58 


Byadgi 

621.88 

462.92 


Madras 

564.58 

445.36 


Sankeshwar 

567.86 

498.86 

Turmeric 

Rajapuri 

347.58 

496.58 

Ginger 

Bleached 

861.33 

500.50 

Tobacco (Bidi) (Per 40 kg.) 

Nipani Bundal bhuki •. 

252 to 283 

N.A. 

Tobacco (chewing) 

Nipani Hundred number 102 to 120.40 

160 to 190 



(Per 40 kg.) 

Tobacco (leaf) (Per 40 kg.) NigE 
Potatoes (Per 10 kg.) .. Talij 
Talei 

Onions (Per 10 kg.) 


Nasii^ 

Nasik-^ 

KhandJsl 


Bananas (Per 10 kg.) 
Vegetables— 

Cabbage (Per 10 kg.> 
Brinjals ,, 

Gawar ,, 


170 to 190 

9.02 

8.43 

3.M 
2.77 
' 2.84 

8.19 

3.67 

7.75 


230 to 255 
9.87 
9.40 

6.95 

6.53 

6.10 

9.20 

6,25 

10,46 


Poultry (Per doz(3n)— 
Chicken 


36.17 

52.33 

Fowls 

.... 

68.25 

104.00 

Eggs (Per dozen)— 

Large 

. Graded 

3.73 

4.88 

Medium 

Graded 

3.63 

4,79 

Mutton 


520.83 

770.83 

Fish 

. Bing 

81.42 

89.00 


Palla 

44.36 

130.33 

Copra 

. Milling 

486.67 

696.92 


Rajapuri .. 

661.67 

916.25 

Coconut , .. 

. Calicut Moist (150) 

670.33 

1334.00 

Cotton 

. IChandesh Virnar 

635.75 

N.A. 


Jaydhar—A 

582,50 

520.25 


Laxmi—A 

590.67 

906.43 


Kalyan 

559.67 

634.43 


Digvijaya .. 

820.50 

868,88 


Moglai Jarilla 

634.00 

N.A. 


Vidarbha M. P. Virnar.. 

727.00 

N.A. 


Vr 4362—570 
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The price situation in Bombay as all over India assumed serious propor¬ 
tions after the Indo-Pakistan War of September 1965. The national 
economy had to bear an ostensible burden of the War which increased 
the burden of rising prices. Besides, the conditions of scarcity on account 
of drought in Maharashtra in 1965-66 aggravated the problem further. 
Specula tive hoarding of essential commodities worsened the price situation. 
This adverse condition of prices continued throughout 1965-66 and 
1966-67 with little relief The national price situation became still more 
adverse after April 1967. This had an inevitable effect on the conditions 
in Bombay. All commodities were costly, and certain articles like sugar 
and wheat became not only costly but scarce also. The memory of 
an enlightened citizen of Bombay is still fresh that in June/July 1967 sugar 
was available at about Rs. 6 per kilogram while wheat and rice of good 
quality were not at all available. 

The general level of prices registerssd a rising trend throughout 1967, 
the peak level was reached however declined slightly 

in February 1968, and reji^|a^^ulmb$t.^'ble from February 1968 to 
March 1969. From April 196^ rising gradually and main¬ 

tained the same trend througli)3^ upto:#ecember 1970. The consumer 
price index number for workina ci^sdi m Bombay touched a high level 
at 813 (Base year June ^934 

The year 1971 began with|Si slightl^l^e in prices, but this was only 
a temporary phase as a rise^^^ices from March itself. 

It would thus appear that^^fes" hr Bombay as those in the country 
continued to rise from 1966 ’rfhdt^^ed aberrations. The situation 
however worsened after the Bangla Desh War of December 1971. The 
fate of the consumer in 1972 was more gloomy than before. 

During this period government took a few measures to reduce prices. 
These measures included distribution of cereals, sugar, kerosine, etc., 
through fair price shops, and procurement of rice, wheat, jowar and bajri 
on a monopoly basis. The monopoly procurement of these items and ban 
on private trade in these articles added to the difficulties to the consumer. 
The conditions in the market were very oppressive to the common man 
who could not get the essential foodgrains in the open market. He had 
to take recourse to the fair price shops where he could hardly get 
foodgrains of good quality. The restrictions on transport of rice, wheat 
and jowar to Bombay from outside added to the difficulties to the 
consumer. 

It would be interesting here to study the consumer price index numbers 
for the working class in Bombay for the years from 1966 to 1975.* 

♦ Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Annual Report, 1975. 



Consumer Price Index Numbers for Working Class in Bombay 1966 to 1975* 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce of Industries, Annual Report, 1975. 
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The consumer price index numbers given above are self-evident and 
self-explanatory, and need no explanation. It would however be interesting 
to throw light on the situation in general and the hardships to the consumer 
in particular. 


Though the common man is accustomed to rising prices ever since 
the last about 25 years, he was perplexed at the tyranny of the price 
situation which he had to face from the middle of 1973. He experienced 
the pinch of the market conditions and saw no respite. The prices of 
everything went on rising at a galloping speed from June 1973 to June 
1975. There were not even shortlined aberrations from the rising trend 
of prices. The oppressive nature of prices cast an ominous shadow on 
the economic situation. Government on its part intervened by imposing 
informal rationing and restrictions on the movement of goods, such as 
rice, wheat, jowar, sugar etc. However all the measures were lost in the 
vortex of a struggle for existence. There was some relief to the consumer 


as regards the availability of ess^lal!;t^modities during the emergency 
declared in June 1975. Th^Jpih^^df^g^cuItural products witnessed 
a slight relaxation. But th^^^^^Tagain.-^^porary phase born out of 
coercion and punitive mea^c^^tK^l^^se was not destined to live 
longer and died along with^ie in March 1977. As things 

appear now in May 1982, th^attl^4 Imnsumer grumbles and grudges 
against the rising prices, but sTOjnhb or respite from the horrors of 
inflation. 




A reference in connection r’WilSl|lJrej’ST(bject of wages on the records 
of the Bombay Government was contained in a letter addressed by the 
Court to the Bombay Council in 1717, in which the court suggested that 
the Kolis of Bombay, who are described as being more faithful, ingeni¬ 
ous and labourious than others, might be encouraged by paying them 
higher wages. In 1740, the Bombay Government ordered “ that the Kolis’ 
wages allowed by the company be increased to a half rupee a month 
each man”. In 1767, it was found that the wages of labourers were very 
high, and as the price of labour had not been regulated for some years 
past, a committee was appointed by the Bombay Government for the 
purpose. This Committee fixed the rate of labour at 12 pice a day or 63 
reas for 9 hours for every able bodied labourer and less in proportion 
to the age and strength of others. This rate was approved by the Bombay 
Government in 1768. In 1772 labourers received 10 pice a day, smiths 
from 16 to 21^ pice, carpenters from 22 to 27 pice a day, while domestic 
servants earned according to their rank from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12 a month. 


The condition of the labouring classes, so far as wages were con¬ 
cerned, was decidedly better at the beginning of the century than it 
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used to be before. By about 1860 the daily wages of a labourer, working 
from 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. were on an average 4 annas. During the nineties 
of the last century they varied from 5 to 6 annas, and they varied from 
7 to 8 annas in 1905. Simultaneously with this rise in wages there had 
also been a similar rise in the prices of food-stuff's, fuel, and in house 
rent. The wages of Nowghanis varied from 8 annas to 10 annas during 
1890 but their earnings rose from about 1? annas to one rupee in 1905, 
the headman earning, at times, from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-6 per day. The 
ordinary wages of unskilled labourers varied from 6 annas to 7 annas 
per day for a male labourer, from 4 annas to 5 annas for a female 
labourer and from 2 annas to 4 annas for children in 1905. In Bombay 
wages were paid in cash either daily, weekly or monthly. Labourers, 
who were strangers to this city, were paid daily and were called 
Rojandars (daily workers). In Government establishments payments 
were made monthly. 

The class of hereditary serva|lt4’^re generally known as Bankotis 
and came from such Hamai) Bankot, Chiplun, 

Rajapur and Malwan, in class also included a few 

Kamathis, Ghatis, Gujaralis^^^^Wj^ns and Mahars. The Bankotis 
performed menial work in'^^^j^^eholds. They were generally 
served with meals in the homo S’^mtion to monthly wages. Their 
monthly wages, with meals, gei^rhrtjf^varied from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6, and 
without meals from Rs. 9 of them preferred to work 

in factories and building .raeraticms ia^tiiese avenues assured them 
higher wages. 

A.t the beginning of this cen^j^|hfe^h|idus contributed three-quarters 
and the Muhammadans one-quarter of the entire mill-hand population 
of Bombay. The former included the Konkanis, the Ghatis, the Pardesis, 
etc., and the latter mostly consisted of the Julhais who were hereditary 
weavers. The average wages earned by mill-hands in a spinning and 
weaving mill were in the case of men, Rs. 14 to Rs. 30 per mensem; 
of women, Rs. to Rs. 9 and of children, Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per mensem. 
A mill of 30,000 spindles employed about a doren jobbers whose wages 
varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 70 per head. 

In 1908 there was an exceptional number of large works going on in 
Bombay, for example the New Docks with their subsidiary works at 
Elephanta, and a lot of construction activity including the operations of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust. The mill industry was also exceptionally 
active, more than a lakh of persons being employed in it, and the ordinary 
business-life of Bombay was much more brisk than it had been for several 
years. This state of affairs led to an unusual demand for labour which 
raised the wages of labourers in 1908. In these days wages used to rise 
from March to May due to larger demand for labour. 
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The average rates of pay per day which prevailed in Bombay city for 
the several kinds of skilled and unskilled labour in 1909 were as 
follows;— 


Category 


Minimum Maximum 


Fitters 

Machinemen 

Engine drivers, 2nd class 

Engine drivers, 3rd class 


Carpenters 

Painters 

Smiths 

Stokers 

Smith’s coolies 
Yard 

Moulder, Iron 
Moulder, Brass 
Gang Mukadam 
Female Coolies 
Tin Smiths 
Sawyers 

Assistant Sawyers 
Moulder Coolies 
Pattern Makers 
Cranemen 
Sign Writers 
Saw Sharpeners 
Polishmen 



Rs. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


As. 

15 

12 

15 

3 
0 
12 

1 

8 

7 

6i 

14 

15 
13 

4 
15 

0 

10 

6 

2 

2 

6 

12 

13 


Rs. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


As. 

13 
15 

14 
6 

11 

12 

12 

11 

8 

9 

15 
10 

0 

7 
4 

8 
11 

8 

13 

6 

12 

4 

4 
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The variation in the wages of mill hands since 1882 to 1908 can be 
seen from tlie following statistics:— 


Year 

Weaver 

Jobber 

Reeler 

Warper 

Head 

knitter 

1882 

14 to 20 

35 to 45 

5 to 7 

15 to 17 

12 to 15 

1886 

14 to 20 

35 to 45 

7 to 7,5 

15 to 20 

14 to 18 

1891 

14 to 25 

35 to 45 

7 to 8 

12 to 20 

7 to 20 

1896 

12 to 10 

30 to 50 

7.5 to 9 

12 to 20 

10 to 20 

1901 

12 to 30 

30 to 50 

7.5 to 9 

12 to 20 

10 to 20 

1908 

15 to'30 

35 to 55 

- 

8 to 9 

13 to 21 

12 to 20 


The average annual earjf^^^ in Government factories, 

textile mills, and industrieS"ife|^it&^®fe^lttg, metals and mining, food, 
drink and tobacco, chemicals'an^^K^imnting, wood, stone and glass, 
and skins and hides in Bomh^: Province'^uring the years between 1939 
and 1948 arc given in Statemeift Ndf^^^he statement shows the compa¬ 
rative wage earnings in the parieiis'wrtdustries and the year to year 
changes in wages during the^fafe^of the World War II and its 
aftermath. The indices of a^ragi ahnuaJ^fernings in Bombay Province 
during the period between ,19^ 18, with the earnings in 1939 

as the base are given in State m^^| ? y^ . 

A very substantial section of ^e working population in Bombay live 
in conditions of poverty. The class of workers engaged in domestic 
services, daily rated wage earners and casual labourers are below the 
poverty line. But it is a striking fact that though a substantial section of 
the workers as stated above are below the poverty line, the wages of 
almost all classes of workers in Bombay are higher than their counterparts 
in rural as alst) urban areas of the State. Whereas an average able-bodied 
unskilled worker in rural Maharashtra gets a daily wage of about Rs. 6 
and those in towns of the State about Rs. 8.50, a worker in Bombay gets 
about Rs. 11. A coolie at a railway station in Bombay earns about Rs. 10 
to 15 a day. A domestic servant or a maid servant who works for six to 
seven households earns about Rs. 180 to Rs. 200 a month. 

As a matter of fact the prospects of getting higher wages and an assured 
employment attract thousands of persons to Bombay from Maharashtra 
and all parts of India. The heavy influx of population to Bombay is 
mainly due to the possibilities of higher earnings and better opportunities 
of employment. 
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Based on figures supplied by the Office of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Source .—Government of Bombay, Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1950. 
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Source.—Statistical Atlas of Bombay State, 1950. 
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It is however extremely difficult, and to be more realistic almost impossi¬ 
ble, to analyse the structure of wages in Bombay in the absence of proper 
information. The data of earnings in the unorganised sector of employ¬ 
ment is much less reliable than that for the organised sector. Despite 
the very patchy information available, it is observed that earnings in the 
unorganised sector are considerably below those in the organised sector. 

“ The lowest earnings of any activity which we have recorded were 
being paid to workers in small hotels i.e. Rs. 65 p.ni. which includes 
an allowance for their free food. These workers are largely newly arrived 
male migrants who are without dependants and who also sleep on the 
premises, indeed, on such low incomes they would not be able to support 
or house any dependants.” 

“ The legislated minimum wages are not a bad indicator of the pre¬ 
vailing average level of actual daily earnings. The enforcement machinery 
for the Minimum Wages Act is extremely weak and there are no doubt 
cases of actual daily wages bein^r^taw the legislated minimum. At the 
same time, it is clear from tUCl6hiai4ls^r;w>§e reports that there has been 
no attempt by the Committ^^^fiWStwfe^es Committees) consciously 
to raise minimum wages bcypn^w^^^^wity to pay ’ of the employers 
concerned. Our impression wages are not effective as 

minima but are representative ^f'Wu Jiverage level of daily earnings. 
We do not, however, have any^ ipfotjimation on the number of days in 
a month that workers in the yaripus ^.t^ytUes are typically likely to find 
work. We have assumed tha<^t'a§72$.,diryi^, a month but this is undoub¬ 
tedly an over-estimate. The\^ri%«;^s_ (hea^^load carriers) and the metal 
porters are the highest paid'^ofg^ftd workers. By wage¬ 

bargaining and maintaining a eioi^i^H^^hey have succeeded in creating 
a situation in which most of them earn more than Rs. 160 p.m. (even 
allowing for the irregularity of work availability). ” 

“ There is also considerable variation in earnings within the organized 
sector. The highest earnings (more than Rs. 350 p.m.) were those of 
workers in the partly foreign owned pharmaceutical firms who consciously 
operate a high wage policy in order to ensure a high quality and committed 
labour force and also as a defence against accusations of profiteering. 
Earnings in the cotton textile industry are also quite high for historical 
reasons. It has been argued that in the formative years of the Bombay 
cotton industry, the Millowners used high wages as a means of selecting, 
out of a potentially large pool of labour, a group who had some experience 
in the industry. Whatever the validity of this analysis, it is true that wage 
paid in the cotton mills started off relatively high in spite of the abundance 
of labour. There has also been a long tradition of trade-union activity 
in the industry so that wages have remained high though it is now 
a declining industry. Cotton mill wages are a benchmark for wages in 
Bombay. The textile dearness allowance (which provides 97 per cent 
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neutralization of cost-of-living changes for unskilled workers) is paid 
by many other enterprises and wages at the upper (but not the extreme) 
end of the range of organized sector wages clustered round the cotton- 
mill level of Rs. 225 p.m. in January 1968. Public sector employment 
was on a broad band around Rs. 160 per month. The entire spectrum 
of unskilled wages in the organized sector was very wide-ranging from 
Rs. 130 p.m. to Rs. 390 p.m.” ^ 

The data available from the Norms Committee Report shows that wages 
were relatively lower in the older more labour intensive indu.'tries, viz., 
paper, printing, hotels, cinema production and exhibition, glass, wood, 
cotton-ginning, leather and tanneries and they were relatively higher in 
the capital intensive industries in Bombay viz., engineering, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals. 


The following statement gives the average monthly wages of unskilled 
workers in the engineering industry in January 1968 in Bombay 


Monthly Wages of Un.s^Q 

IN BS 

Size of 
Employment 

0-24 

25-49 

50-99 .. J 

100-199 ., ’ 

200-299 
300 + 


p^.29 

Engineering Industries 
1968 2 




No. of Average monthly wages 
Firms (Rs.'t 

14 127.85 

18 139.34 

12 155.35 

10 171.49 

9 186.20 

12 225.76 


RougJUy 25 per cent of the workers in the organised sector are employed 
in cotton mills in which the wage of an unskilled worker was Rs. 225 
per month excluding bonus. It would vary, including bonus, between 
Rs. 237 and Rs. 270 depending on the firm concerned. The lowest wages 
in the public sector were around Rs. 160. Wages of unskilled workers in 
other sectors of employment vary between Rs. 130 and Rs. 390. 

“ It appears to be the case that 84 per cent of the workers in the private 
organized sectoi in the Bombay-Thane area are employed in establish¬ 
ments employing more than 200 workers. In other words, two-thirds 
of the non-cotton workers in private manufacturing aie employed in 
establishments employing more than 200 workers. The majority of the 
workers in the private organized sector are in firms where the pay of the 
unskilled is between Rs. 180 and Rs. 250 per month. Taking all these 

^ Heather and VijayJoshi, Surplus Labour and the City, 1976, pp. 97-98. 

® Wage figures have been worked out from information on awards and agreements 
contained in the Report of the Norms Committee, Government of Maharashtra, 1969. 
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facts together, we estimate that the earnings differential between the 
organized and unorganized sectors is unlikely to be less than 100 per cent 
and could easily be as high as 150 per cent. If we also make some 
allowance for the present value of the employers’ provident fund contri¬ 
butions and for the monetary value of various fringe benefits, we believe 
that 150 per cent provides the more likely figure”.^ 

It is noteworthy that the wages as cost to the employer for employing 
a worker is much higher than the net monetary wage. This is because 
the employer in the organized sector has to contribute 11 per cent of 
wages for provident fund and medical insurance together. Further, 
privileged leave of a worker is a financial burden to the employer in so far 
as he has to employ a replacement for the worker during his absence. The 
following statement gives the statistics about the cost of hiring the lowest 
paid unskilled worker, in January 1968, in 15 leading firms in Bombay^:— 


STATEMENT No. 30 

Cost to the Employer oiptjU^’(g^-\jys^ir.LED Worker in Selected 
Leading Fib^ii^^^^&MJanuary 1968 





Rs. per month 





Bonus Employer’s 


Total 




provident 


Name of firm 

merit 

D^.in 


fund and 

Leave 

cost 
to the 
emplo- 


Bojnbkj^ 

area-^ 


E.S.I.C. 

contri- 

salary 





butions 


yer 

1. National Organic 

44^!^ 

200 ^ 

N.A. 

22 

25 

247.00 

Chemicals. 

2. Bharat Bijlee Ltd. 


24 

24 

27 

293.25 

3. Phillips India Ltd. 

750 

218.25 

43 

24 

25 

310.25 

4. Paper Products Ltd. 

450 

233.18 

28.51 

26 

27 

314.69 

5. Siemens India Ltd. 

N.A. 

293.00 

17.63 

32 

44 

386.63 

6. Mukund Iron and Steel 

539 

218.25 

33.00 

24 

22 

297.25 

Works Ltd. 

7. Voltas Ltd. 

1610 

225.00 

18.00 

25 

39 

307.00 

8. Poysha Industries Co.Ltd. 

ll'i 

224.75 

20.00 

25 

27 

296.75 

9. Chemicals and Fibres of 

101 

225.00 

45.00 

25 

33 

328.00 

India Ltd. 







10. National Machinery 

im 

218.55 

6.70 

24 

27 

276.25 

Manufacturers Ltd. 







11. Metal Box Co. of India Ltd. 1652 

244.80 

24.00 

27 

39 

334.80 

12. Indian Aluminium Co. Ltd. 

. N.A. 

218.77 

43.00 

24 

22 

307.77 

13. Crompton Greaves Ltd. 

1163 

241.80 

40.00 

27 26.05 

335.30 

14. Hindustan Lever Ltd. 

2677 

227.80 

45.60 

25 

27 

325.40 

15. Guest, Keen Williams Ltd. 

674 

241.50 

20.00 

27 

40 

328..50 


^ Heather and Vijay Joshi, Surplus Labour and the City, 1976. 

^ These firms have their headquarters in Bombay, but may have their establish¬ 
ments elsewhere in the country. 

Source. 4 Ibid. p. 102. 
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Since 1968, the entire money-wage structure has shifted upward in 
pursuit of the cost of living index. As we have seen in the earlier section, 
the price level in Bombay went on rising continuously from the beginning 
of 1969. The price situation started deteriorating hopelessly from the 
middle of June 1973, and the prices in general continued to rise relentlessly 
upto June 1975. During this period of unprecedented hyper-inflation the 
cost of living index of the working class went on rising at a galloping 
speed and it reached the climax in June 1975. The soaring cost of living 
had a deep impact on the demand for higher wages. The working class 
became very restive, and agitated for a rise in wages. The agitation 
became more and more strong throughout 1974 and continued upto 
June 1975. In fact the demand for higher monetary wages was a demand 
for protection to real wages. The unprecedented price rise had made 
a mockery of the structure of money wages. This created conditions 
of chaos in the form of strikes, morchas, bunds, gheraos and many other 
forms of acute labour unrest. Aad’jfee whole situation developed into 
a crisis. The agitation of the-workai^hj^^ir protection to its real wages 
continued. It was however an ironj^^sylages always lagged behind 
prices throughout the perio^.^irfpl‘^^i^'82. 


SECTION II 



D OF LIVING 


Introduction : Consideration loj^tHe^^tandaid of living of the people over 
a period of time is difficult in the'a^fa^^'j^jprecise information pertaining 
to income and expenditure p hpus&holds, in respect of a vast city like 
Bombay, the problem becorrte^^the more difficult. The development of 
Bombay dates back to the nineteenth century. Bombay 

expanded in width, breadth and len^fl during the latter half of the 19th 
century. However, Bombay has now reached a saturation point when any 
further expansion would reduce this beautiful city to the city of slums. The 
growth of population necessitated the growth of schools, housing and 
medical facilities in the city. Even though schools and colleges have 
come up in thickly populated localities and rapid growth is witnessed 
in this field, still the city faces the problem of inadequacy of educational 
facilities. 


What is true of educational institutions is equally true of medical 
facilities in the form of hospitals and dispensaries. There is no doubt 
that there are a number of hospitals and medical institutions either run 
by government or private or semi-government agencies like the Greater 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and there is no dearth of philanthropists 
who have always come forward to meet the needs of the city. However, 
the growth of medical facilities is not commensurate with the needs of 
the city. Though Bombay can boast of the most up-to-date and latest 
medical facilities and though there is no paucity of skilled talent one still 
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comes across a number of short-comings which may be attributed to the 
enormous proportion of population influx and its accompaniments in 
various forms. 


In spite of the gradual extension of the city to distant suburbs the 
question of accommodation and inhabitation of the teeming millions of 
Bombay has always posed and will pose in future a serious problem. 
Thousands of hectares of land have been reclaimed from deep seas and 
shallow creeks and marshy lands. Agricultural land with an exception of 
a few patches of greenery here and there has practically disappeared, 
and yet the problem has not only been not solved but on the contrary has 
assumed serious proportions in the past few years. There is absolutely 
no scope for expansion in the settlement of old Bombay barring the 
demolition of old buildings and the construction of sky scrapers in their 
place. Naturally Bombay presents an admixture of variegated construction 
with slums stinking with garbage and oozing left overs side by side with 
palatial and towering building vi?lUeh’:Wyi'ays present a contrast in the 
standard. The extension ofrtl® .pySt^t^j^ay also offers no solution. 

As a matter of fact the v^^f^ q^^^^ay has undergone a radical 
change over the last 100 years] tiled houses with compounds 

and with all kinds of flower an^ir<n^ij|^rt!l>^urrounding them were found in 
old Bombay with clusters of m'anjgo^ palm groves hiding behind them 
small houses with tiled roofs, urbanisation has destroyed 

the vestiges of the past in nq u^ertam^^ner. The Bombay of the old 
had a fantastic and exquisiqy^eas^ore;huge and extensive beaches 
without crowds as at present 


The assessment of the staifSaJ^^^Ii^ng in Bombay whose history, 
surroundings, people, and development are unique poses many problems- If 
the standard of living of different sections of population is to be measured 
in quantitative terms there lias to be some common basis of comparison. 
The point is that the population of Bombay presents comparisons and 
contrasts of immeasurable magnitude so that proper assessment on the 
basis of reliable data, becomes rather difficult. On the one hand we find 
multi-millionaires residing in palatial quarters, availing of all the ame¬ 
nities, comforts and luxuries of modern civilization, whereas on the other 
hand we find slum dwellers living in the most insanitary and unhygienic 
conditions and carrying on their daily existence with the baremost 
necessities of life. The gap between the monetary and real standards 
in regard to the various sections of population is so enormous that 
it makes even minimal comparisons of the standard enjoyed by these 
different sections impossible. As a matter of fact in some sections of 
population by any standard of comparison it is very difficult to pin point 
as to where one sector ends and the other begins, whereas in certain other 
sectors again by any standard of comparison it is well neigh impossible 
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to find a common basis of comparison. Under these conditions assess¬ 
ment of the standard of living enjoyed by the people of Bombay over 
a period of time is rendered impracticable. 

Economic Conditions : The study of standard of living in Bombay by 
conducting a methodical survey is a gigantic task because of inherent 
problems and complexities. The cosmopolitan nature of the city, 
a wide variety of occupational groups and a wide range of economic 
classes in the city render the study all the more complicated 
and well neigh impossible. It is, however, gratifying to note that 
the eminent economists of the University of Bombay undertook 
an indepth study of the economic conditions of the metropolitan 
city of Bombay. The team of economists under the able guidance 
and direction of Dr. D. T. Lakdawala, Dr. V. N. Kothari, Dr. J. C. 
Sandcsara and Dr. P. A. Nair conducted a methodical sample survey 
regarding the economic conditions of the people of Bombay during the 
year 1958-59. It is pertinent to men^on that the economists conducted 
the sample survey of 13,369jfainUies li^ra yarious strata of society. The 
sample families were selected yvith due considerations to the coverage of 
families from various incoihe^^cc^s^^ccupational groups, various 
linguistic sections of the scjQiety^j^om tactically all the localities in 
Bombay. They had also giv^ due "^^(j^iderations to the selection of 
families from all communities^, walks of life. The results of the 

study on economic conditioner^ in an extremely methodical 

and well written report. Thej^'^^^ b"ettBi%udy on this subject than this. 
It is, therefore, pertinent tdj^u^ke 1ihd\.sup^mary of conclusions on the 
economic conditions of the p^^Trf'Bbfnbay from the celebrated book 
\iz.. Work, Wages and Welfb^h'g^ Indian Metropolis — Bombay, 

published by the University of Bombay in 1963. The value of the findings 
and conclusions has not declined even after the span of about twenty 
years. 

“ Conclusions : (I) Of the 63,168 members of our 13,369 sample fami¬ 
lies, 19,301 or 30.6 per cent were earners. Among the male population of 
33,913 slightly more than half were earners as compared to only 6.4 per 
cent among the female population of 29,255. Most of the males in the 
age group 25-54 were earning. In the age groups 15-19 and 20-24 among 
the males, only one-fifth and two-thirds of the total respectively were 
earning. The proportion of earners among females increased continuously 
from 4.1 per cent in the age group 15-19 to the highest figure of 16.4 per 
cent in the age group 45-54. 

(2) The proportion of earners among immigrants was 35.3 per cent 
as compared to 29,9 per cent among the residents and 25.6 per cent 
among the displaced persons. This higher ratio of earners among the 
immigrants was due to a higher male-female ratio, the higher proportion 
VF 4362—58 
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of earners among immigrant males in almost all the age groups, and 
the lower proportion of males below the age of 15. Among the immigrants 
only 31.6 per cent of the males were below the age of 15 as compared 
to 37,2 per cent among the displaced persons and 35.4 per cent among 
the residents. These are indicative of the tendency to keep the dependents 
in the native place. 

(3) As is to be expected, the highest ratio ot earners obtained in the 
lowest income group of less than Rs. 50 and the lowest in the highest 
income group of Rs. 1,000 and above. 42.1 per cent among the former 
and 26.2 per cent among the latter were earners. In the income group 
Rs. 50-74, 34.5 per cent of the total were earners. In the other groups, 
the proportion of earners ranged round about 30 to 31 per cent. Thus, 
though in case of the highest and the two lowest income groups, in verse 
relationship between the level of income and the ratio of earners was 
found to be prevailing, in case of intermediate income groups, the ratios 
did not show any definite patUrrdcS^’lpaii^on. 

(4) In the lowest incomeRs. 50 as many as 37.5 

per cent of the women wefe/eai^^g?'^4he income group Rs. 50-74, 
this ratio fell to 14.7 per the other remaining income 

groups, the ratio ranged bet^l^^ i^.8 per cent. 

(5) Among the males, in thlc )^^i,^oups 15-19, 20-24 and 55 and 

above whose economic statu^l^iwhjiAlikely to be most susceptible to 
the influence of income, nj^ Pattern of relationship was 

observed. Thus 40.5 and 30cehr ^ the males in the age group 
15-19 in the income groups o?^8Srthan''*Rs. 50 and Rs. 50-74 respec¬ 
tively were earning as compart *8:^ 9^T%nd 7.2 per cent in the income 
groups Rs. 500-999 and 1,000 and above, respectively. In the inter¬ 
mediate income groups however, the proportion ranged all the way 
from 19.4 per cent in case of income group Rs. 75-99 to 28 per cent 
in case of income group Rs. 150-249. In case of age group 20-24 years 
also it was foimd that though the proportion of earners in the two 
highest income groups was particularly low due to the continuance of 
the studies, in the income groups Rs. 150-249 and Rs. 250-499 the 
ratio of earners (73 per cent) was actually higher than that obtaining 
in all the other lower groups. In case of males, 55 and above it was actually 
found that the highest proportion (76.3 per cent) of earners prevailed 
in the income group Rs. 1,000 and above and the lowest (55.6 per cent) 
jn the income group of less than Rs. 50. 

(6) The prevalence of female labour, education of young persons and 
retirement of old persons depend, besides income, on the attitudes or 
opportunities formed by the occupation of the head earner of the family. 
Our data showed that among the skilled and semi-skilled manual classes, 
the proportion of earners among women (6.4 per cent) was lower than 
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that obtaining in the professional classes. Among the clerical classes 
4.6 per cent of the women were earning as compared to only 2.5 per 
cent among the lower administrative classes. In case of males in the 
age group 20-24 years, the ratios of earners among classes with broadly 
similar levels of income dilfered very widely. Thus among the large and 
medium-scale trading classes 66.9 per cent of the males in the age group 
20-24 years were earning as compared to 46.8 per cent among the 
superior managerial and administrative classes and only 30.7 per cent 
among the superior professional classes. The proportion prevailing 
among the large and medium-scale trading classes was actually higher 
than that prevailing among such less well-to-do classes as subordinate 
administrative and clerical classes. In case of males of 55 and above 
also it was found that the ratios or earners varied very widely. Thus 
among the clerical classes only 54.7 per cent of the old persons were 
earning as compared to 80.8 per cent among the shop-assistants. 

(7) A community-wise an^si^Tr^^iteconomic status showed that the 

proportion of earners ranged Fite^^l^^feiiest of 33.3 per cent among 
the Parsees to the lowest o’fi^;6 peroent^S*ong the Jains. The range of 
variation in case of females wa^^ucl^ider. Among the Christians 
15.8 per cent of the women ‘were feraing^s compared to less than 1 per 
cent among the Jains. L t ' ! 

(8) Due to the peculiar m |^ ^oofpattern, as high a percentage of 
earners as 46,5 was foundamong the Hindi speaking 
people. The lowest of 24 pfctjjent '^'aS reported by the Sindhis. Among 
all the other linguistic groujWthe percentage ranged from 28 to 34.7. 
Among the English speaking people ^l^t one-fifth of the women were 
earning as compared to about 3 per cent each among the Hindi and 
Urdu speaking people. 

(9) An analysis of economic status on the basis of caste for the Marathi 
and Gujarati Hindus also revealed some interesting features. Thus 
among the Marathi speaking people, barring the exceptional qase of 
other backward classes, the percentage of earners in case of' males 
ranged from 59,8 per cent among the pastoral castes to 45.5 per cent 
among the Brahmins. The participation in economic activity by women 
differed by as much as 10.5 per cent in case of Brahmins to only 4.8 
per cent among the Marathas. Among the Gujaratis the highest ratio 
of earners in case of males was reported by commercial castes (57.2 per 
cent) and the lowest by the agricultural castes (36.6 per cent). 

(10) Taking the non-earners between 15-59, there were 4,125 males 
and 15,186 females. Studies featured prominently as a cause of depen¬ 
dency among the males in the age groups 15-24 years and household 
work among the females in all the age groups. In all, 2,380 or 57.7 per 
cent of the males in the age groups 15-60 years were studying and 1,194 
VF 4352- 58a 
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or 28.9 per cent were unemployed. Among the females 13,798 or 90.9 
per cent in the age groups 15-60 years were engaged in household work 
and only 1,085 or 7.1 per cent were found to be studying. 

(11) Income-wise in the lowest income group of less than Rs. 50, 
studies did not feature as a cause of dependency at all. In the next two 
income groups of 50-74 and 75-99, this cause accounted for about 
one-fifth of the male dependents but none among the females were 
studying. In the subsequent income groups the importance of studies 
as a cause of dependency showed a continuous increase. Handicaps and 
unemployment accoiuiled for a very substantial proportion of dependent 
males in the three lowest income groups upto Rs. 100. Handicaps forced 
as many as one-fifth of the males to dependency in the lowest income 
group of less than Rs. 50. In the two subsequent income groups also 
the ratio of handicapped persons was as high as 15 per cent. 46 to 48 
per cent of the male dependents in the three lowest income groups were 
unemployed as compared to 28.j%^es cent on the whole. 

(12) Average income per.t^lly^pi^'ft^Rs. 268.5 per month. About 

half of the families receivei^.^d^ie^sJ^eh Rs. 100—249. Only 29.8 
per cent of the families enfoy^incomea of Rs. 250 or more. About 
one-fifth of the families fail 6 |^t 9 rfl>hii^ven Rs. 100 per montli. The 
immigrant and the resident finunfe^efe almost in a similar position 
but the displaced families werfejmk^teij'iLofF. About half of the displaced 
families had incomes of Rs. 250 mm ^ s against the general average 
of 29.8 per cent. i'. ■ - 

(13) Parsees enjoying th^ lj^e str f^ilv income of Rs 521.7 were 
followed by the Jains with Rv^S "^l^^ristian families on an average 
were in receipt of Rs. 310.2 as compart to Rs. 256.2 in case of Hindus 
and Rs. 207 in case of Muslims. The proportion of families in receipt 
of Rs. 250 or more was as high as 61.4 and 56.9 per cent among the 
Parsees and the Jains as compared to 42.8 per cent among the Christians 
and only 28 and 19.9 per cent among the Hindus and Muslims, 
respectively. 

(14) English and Sindhi speaking families with average incomes of 
Rs. 566.9 and Rs. 543.4, respectively were the most wt 11-to-do sections 
of the population. These were followed with a long lag by the Gujarati 
and Konkani families with incomes of Rs. 382.4 and Rs. 353.7, respec¬ 
tively. Average income of a South Indian family was Rs. 261.4 as 
compared to Rs. 233 .ind Rs. 200.8 among Hindi and Marathi families. 
Urdu speaking families came the last with Rs. 181.5 per monlh. 

(15) Among the Marathi Hindus 18 per cent of the Brahmin families 
and 13 per cent of the Maratha families enjoyed an income of Rs. 500 
or more per month. Among other castes such high incomes were either 
entirely unknown or were extremely rare. Among the artisan class-II, 
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pastoral and agricultural castes and scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes not a single family reported an income of Rs, 250 or more. 

(16) Among the Gujarati Hindus, as is to be expected, the commercial 
castes with as many as 31.7 per cent of the families in receipt of Rs. 500 
or more, were the most well-to-do. Nearly three-fifths of the Brahmin 
families bad less than Rs. 250. All the scheduled tribe families and three- 
fourths of the scheduled castes families did not even receive Rs. 100 per 
month. Majority of the Brahmin and artisan class-I and class-II and 
slightly less than half of the agricultural and pastoral caste families were 
in receipt of Rs. 100-250 per month. 

(17) Income and family size seemed to be positively co-relatcd. In 

the lowest income group as many as 68.5 per cent of the families con¬ 
sisted of 2 members or less as compared to 46.9 per cent in the next 
income group. The proportion of such families was only 5.6 per cent 
in the highest income group. On the other hand, families with 9 or more 
members formed 23.1 per ce,&l;^ia the income group Rs. 1,000 and above 
as compartxi to less than 2 pCT'cent three lowest income groups. 

This would indicate that at^higftlS^evels'of incomes proportionately 
more dependents were maintain^ in the city proper and that possibly 
the joint family system was hioite wideq>read among the higher income 
groups. . t n 

, ■ II 

(18) The evidence in regatiiAO\t^^tumber of earners per family in 
various income groups indj^ujf su^oSls the latter contention. Thus 
the proportion of multi-earner, families \^s less than one-fifth among 
the families in the income groups below'flfs. 150 as compared to 55.4 per 
cent for the income group *K3;|^9ps^9. The proportion increased 
to 79.6 per cent in the next income group. In the income group of 
Rs. 500-999 as many as 88 per cent of the families had more than one 
earner. 

(19) 12.4 per cent of the families were deriving income from property. 
The proportion of such families however, varied greatly as between 
various income groups. In the income groups less than Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 50-74 as many as 45.1 per cent and 37 per cent of the families were 
deriving income from property, possibly due to their links with villages. 
At lower levels of incomes remittances and payments from the paying 
guests were also important as supplementary sources of income. 

(20) If per capita incomes of Rs. 35 and Rs. 25 could be said to be 
the cut-off points of poverty and destitution respectively, then 36.8 per 
cent of the families could be said to be poor and 20 per cent destitute. 

(21) The percentages of destitute and poor families were the lowest 
among the Parsees, 7 and 22.6 per cent, respectively. Destitute families 
formed about 22 per cent, the highest proportion, each among Hindus 
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and other communities. It was again the Hindus among whom poor 
families were found in the largest proportion, at 38,5 per cent. 

(22) Language-wise, Sindhis had the lowest proportion in both the 
destitute and the poor categories, with 7.3 and 13.8 per cent, respectively. 
Konkanis were second best in this respect with 8.4 and 17 per cent, 
respectively. On the other hand, Marathis had the highest proportions 
in both these categories with 24.9 and 42.8 per cent, lespectively. They 
were followed by the Hindi speaking group in the destitute category 
with 21.1 per cent and the Urdu speaking group in the poor category 
with 39.1 per cent. 

(23) Most of the uni-member and double member families were 
above the poverty line. The extent of poverty and destitution generally 
increased with the increase in the size of the family. 

(24) 46.7 per cent of the families had only one adult male earner. 
39 per cent of the families repQjrted;;two adult male earners. Only 9.2 
per cent of the families we^3i3^^fi^#|^^^the female or juvenile mem¬ 
bers to work. An examina^^:^^^i’^^>with reference to per capita 
income showed that when^f^' thd adult‘^ale earners were joined by 
other earners it was possibl&a^^daptation forced by the poverty of 
the family. 

(25) On the whole, the famj^s '^2.7 per cent of their incomes. 
In the three lowest inconm.'gr^gjwii^vever. expenditure exceeded 
income. Per capita expehditnBe''i^'tl^se^iScWe groups was Rs. 24.9 to 
Rs. 27.7. Thus it aopearedwti ^ t pe r- capita expenditure around Rs. 25 
was the barest minimum. F amfl ij a Usnpnt a dimirishing proportion of 
their incomes at each successfve h^g&l' level of income. The ratio of 
expenditure to income fell from 96.6 per cent in case of income group 
Rs. 100-149 to 50.1 per cent iri case of income group Rs. 1,000 and 
above. 

(26) 31.5 per cent of the families were spending their entire income. 
13.6 per cent of the families were spending more than their incomes. 
Only 53.3 per cent of the families were making some savings. The propor¬ 
tion of the families making some savings increased with every increase in 
income. 

(27) Food was the largest single item of expenditure accounting for 
49.5 per cent of the total expend’ture. Rent, clothing, fuel and lighting 
claimed 7.9, 7.3 and 5.1 per cent of the expenditure, respectively. Thus, 
more than 2/3 of the expenditure were incurred on basic necessities of 
lile. Only 7 per cent of the expenditure were devoted to travel, education 
and medical facilities. 

(28) The proportion of expenses on food tended to decline with every 
increase in income of Rs- 100 or more. In the income groups below 
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Rs. 100 however, the reverse tendency prevailed. Thus the proportion of 
expenses on food increased from 48.9 per cent in case of income group 
of less than Rs. 50 to 57.5 per cent in the income group Rs. 75-99. This 
would indicate that at very low levels of incomes, some economizing on 
food had to be undertaken in order to accommodate the barest minimum 
of other necessities of life. 

(29) In all, a little over two-fifths of the families were indebted. Mainte¬ 
nance was the chief cause of borrowing accounting for 55.5 per cent 
of the indebted families. Most of the loans—62.9 per cent—did not 
exceed Rs. 500. Friends and relatives supplied loans to as many as 
56.7 per cent of the indebted families. Employers helped 8.3 per cent 
of the families. Loans from the friends and relatives were largely interest- 
free. About half of the indebted families had obtained interest-free 
loans. 14.6 per cent of the indebted families had however to pay as high 
an interest rate as 30 per cent or more. 

(30) Life-cycle of familier''ti4?l#!^'r)^^t the family size increased 

continuously from 4.02 family was 20-24 years of 

age to 5.06 when he was in Family income increased 

continuously from Rs. 160. ^^ ^.:tlm^ead of the family was 15-19 
years of ago to Rs. 312.6 whmFw^^i^sf^lween 45-49. For a subsequent 
decade the families were facci i'iShi, static conditions. Family incomes 
reached the highest level of Rs,^847>w^en the heads of the families had 
passed 54 years. Family mco^&;s,ri^'per^^fa income moved in the same 
direction, though not to the^me extent Wus, while the family income 
increased from Rs. 205.1 when the headthe family was 25-29 years of 
age to Rs. 239.2 i.e. by 16 pg|:"cettt, corresponding increase 
capita income was from Rs. 50.9 to Rs. 52.7 i.e. of less than 4 per cent, as 
during the same period of life the family size was increasing very rapidly. 
Generally it appeared that during 45-54 years of age the heads of the 
families were faced with static conditions in respect of family size as 
well as income. From the 55th year onwards it appeared that the joining 
of the other earners unaccompanied by proportionate retirement was 
possibly responsible for the increase in the family income as well as 
per capita income. ” 

Bombay Population, a Profile : Metropolitan Bombay has developed 
into a vast population sprawl during the last about 200 years. The tiny 
seven islands of the seventeenth century, inhabited mainly by fishermen 
have today growii into one of the leading metropolises of the world. 
The city had population of a little less than a million in 1908. Today the 
population has increased to more than 8.2 millions. In the initial stages, 
this phenomenal growth was due to the natural harbour, the earliest 
railway network and the development of cotton textile industry. After 
independence, this pace of growth gathered further momentum on 
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account of many inter-related growth impulses. Today, it is the leading 
industrial and commercial centre of national as well as international 
standing having the headquarters of many public and private sector 
corporations. 

In this prosperous city oppulence and poverty co-exist together. Evi¬ 
dences of urban poverty are ample. There are luxurious skyscrapers which 
are surrounded by slums and small shanties. The sordid and squalid 
conditions of living are a sad commentary on the growth of this city. 
Around 340 new persons enter this city every day in search of livelihood. 
The majority of them are poor and unemployed. 


The trends of growth of population indicate that Bombay is likely to 
have the population of over 15 millions by the turn of this century. The 
population growth and its projection is given below :~ 


Year 

Population 

(million) 

Annual 

Population 

(million) 

Annual 

growth 

rate(%) 

1901 .. 

0.81 


4.15 

3.97 

1911 .. 

1.02 


5.97 

4.39 

1921 .. 

1.24 


8.24 

3.74 

1931 .. 

1.27 

o;2»p69 ^# .. 

11.41 

3.17 

1941 .. 

1.69 

3i3ULStll)I .. 

15.19 

3.08 

1951 .. 

2.97 



Economic Conditions ; the-ife about 40 years Bombay has 

degenerated into a city of slmns. The slums are the result of population 


growth, population influx and^gtdj^^Cj^qditions of living. The Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra, therefore, felt it imperative to study the problem of 
slums and conducted a census of slums. A hut to hut census carried out 
in 1976 identified 1,680 slum pockets in Bombay. These pockets were 
found to be inhabited by more than 28 lakhs of people. According to the 
slum census, the slum population was found in all the municipal wards 
except the wards B and C. Of the total slum population, about 21.10 
per cent was in the island city, 51.40 per cent in the suburbs and 27.50 
per cent in the extended suburbs. 

The census of slums furnished some interesting information of the 
Bombay slums. The experts of the Maharashtra Housing and Area 
Development Authority prepared a paper {Non-Conventional and Alter¬ 
native Approaches to Shelter the Urban Poor) in January 1981. The Paper 
gives an analysis of the characteristics of the slums, and selected socio¬ 
economic indicators of the slums in 1976. The Paper also analyses the 
results of other studies, conducted by various authorities regarding socio¬ 
economic indicators of slums in Bombay in 1979 and an income-wise 
distribution of slum households in Bombay. 
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The analysis throws a searching light on the economic conditions of 
the slum population, which forms a very large section of the city popula¬ 
tion. In fact the narrative of the economic conditions of over 28 lakh 
persons (1976 census) is representative of the economic conditions and 
standard of living of the entire class of economically weaker sections of 
society as also the low income group population of Bombay. Hence the 
narrative is applicable to a very great extent to other sections of poor 
people who share the economic lot of the slum dwellers though they 
are only a little bit well off due to some kind of accommodation in over¬ 
crowded and dirty chawls. The economic conditions of the chawl dwellers 
are really no better than those of the slum dwellers. 

The following account is therefore based on the narrative in the Paper 
referred to above as it is representative of the economic conditions of 
not only the slum dwellers but also of the others who are not dwelling 
in slums but belong to the same economic group. 

The huts have an average areaftJfTSp sq. ft. or 12.5 sq. metres. They 
are constructed with the u^f^l^^idnYgn|iqnal materials like untreated 
waste wooden planks, roofli^™^erkl,'^£^y cloth, polythylenc, bamboo 
mats etc., for walling as well^j' Some huts make partial use 

of conventional building mafi^al^^^^^^?^ roofs, brick-walls upto a sill 
height 01 IPS flooring etc. huts are incomplete in their 

structure at a point in time, bujl iisi^^ An incremental process based on 
factors like as ailability of financ(S,'sfccii^fe!f^f tenure, nature of job etc. 

The hut is mostly a singlfljr'r^^Q^ .tacldsuije though there are huts with 
more than one room also. In' fach-A recent phenomenon has been that 
two-storeyed rickety structur^ .pji^i^^ planks are increasing in the 
suburbs as the density and family size increase. 

Most of the huts do not incorporate any sanitary facilities like a bath¬ 
room or W.C!. within the hut. In the far flung, sparsely populated village 
like slums one does find a tarpaulin or gunny cloth enclosure outside 
the hut for purpose of bath. The majority do not have independent 
water taps. All these amenities are meagrely provided by common services 
which are generally provided as part of the sltun improvement by public 
authorities. It is a general observation that the slums in the suburbs 
and extended suburbs have mostly come up on lands which at that time 
were not suitable for development of conventional shelters, i.e., low 
lying marshy lands, prone to flooding in monsoons, hill slopes, open 
spaces next to railway tracks, major roadways, etc. 

Slums have also appeared on private lands which may be designated 
for public puipose in the development plan and hence were liable for 
compulsory acquisition. However, since the compensalion payable for 
such acquisition is far below the real market rate and munic ipal resources 
have not been adequate enough to acquire all such lands even at these 
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low rales, the land owners have either passively allowed the slums. 
The system of land reservation has thus unintentionally provided land 
at better locations for housing of the poor. 


Most of the slum dwellers carry out minor repairs and other maintenance 
work to keep the floor and roof together especially so before the monsoon. 
However, any permanent structural changes are not allowed according 
to the rules laid down by the Controller of Slums. 


Socio-economic Features : The slum census of 1976 enumerates the 
socio-economic indicatois of Bombay slums which are given below:— 


1. Average size of households 

2. Percentage of workers to total persons 

3. Average number of workers per household 

4. Average income per mont^ 

(0 per household 
(ii) per person 
{Hi) per worker 

5. Average rent paid per hi 

6. Females per thousand 

7. Percentage of houselij^ds jfayi^ 
huts. 



for the 


4.38 persons 
32.68 per cent 
1.47 

Rs. 419.00 
Rs. 94.00 
Rs. 285.00 

Rs. 15.02 
754 

47.92 percent 


A recent sample survey the B.M.R.D. authorities in 

four major slums of Bombay portrays the following features:— 

Selected Socio-economic Indicators of Slums in Bombay in 1979 


1. Average size of households 

2. Workers per household 
Single worker households 
Two workers households 
Three workers households 
No worker households 

3. Average number of children 

4. Unemployment rate 

5. Duration of stay— 

More than 15 years 
Less than 15 years 


4.92 persons 

1.32 persons 
.. 70 per cent 

.. 20 per cent 

5 per cent 
3 per cent 

2.14 

21 per cent 

.. 75 per cent 

,. 25 per cent 
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6. Labour force (above 10 years)— 

Informal sector 
Formal sector 

7. Household income per month— 

Less than Rs. 500 
Rs. 501 and above 


33 per cent 
24 per cent 
56 per cent 

66 per cent 

34 per cent 


It is observed further that irrespective of formal or informal sector 
employment, the jobs are generally menial or low skilled indicating low 
levels of acquired urban skills among slum dwellers. The result is low 
incomes. 

The following statement indicates the percentage distribution according 
to monthly income groups of slum households;— 



It may be seen from the above tablfi 'ffiy 79 per cent of slum house¬ 
holds belong tc; low income garotips with m onthly incomes below Rs. 600. 
Median monthly income per n bhseh^^ s Rs. 400. Another interesting 
feature which the above stateS^^r^P out, is that 40 per cent of the 
slum households fall in economically weaker section category and another 
39 per cent in low income group category. 


Monthly inccime group 
(Rs.l 


Percentage of 
slum households 


12.12 

28.01 

38.58 

14.14 

3.86 

3.29 


Less than 200 
200—350 
350—600 
600—1,000 
1,000 and above 
Not recorded 


Further studies on the unorganised or informal sector of employment 
which foims a major part of labour force in the slums indicate that not 
only the incomes in this sector are lower than that of the formal sector 
of employment but that they also tend to stabilize at low levels and 
remain stagnant thereafter. Some studies of slums indicate that such 
phenomenon is observed for employees in the formal sector as well. 
In one such study it is observed that the average er.ming of a wage 
employee in the age group of 20-24 years is Rs, 267 per month which 
stabilises at Rs. 350 at the age of 30-34. 


The stagnating income also inhibits the mobility of the slum dwellers. 
It has been observed in a number of studies that the majority of slum 
dwellers have stayed in the slums for over 15 years. The common notion 
that shelter is sought in slums by new migrants as a transient accommoda¬ 
tion is thus not borne by these studies although it might be partially true. 
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Income Distribution of Households : Though there is no statistical 
data available regarding the income and earnings of the people of Bombay, 
a few surveys were carried out regarding the income-wise distribution of 
households in the city. For the purpose of this analysis the sample fami¬ 
lies were classified into four income groups. Firstly, the economically 
weaker section of the society was conceived to be one with a monthly 
income upto Rs. 350. This income group was further divided into two 
sub-groups viz., upto Rs. 200 and from Rs. 201 to Rs. 350 per month. 
Secondly, the low income group was conceived to comprise those families 
who have a monthly income of Rs. 351 to 600. Thirdly, the middle income 
group covered the families having a monthly income of Rs. 601 to 1,500. 
This income group was divided into two sub-groups viz., those having 
an income of Rs. 601 to Rs. 1,000 and those having an income of Rs. 1,001 
to Rs. 1,500 per month. Fourthly, the higher income group was conceived 
to comprise those families with a monthly income of over Rs. 1,500. 
This income group classificatipncngtf^Xds with the classification adopted 
by the Maharashtra Housig:C^d^gfe1^velopment Authority. 


As per the surveys carriecfl 
Housing and Area Developma 
income structure in Bombay 


bywatipus'authorities, the Maharashtra 
mthoritykhas worked out the house hold 
?ll^f^t^n below:— 


_ 


1. Economically weaker section . 

of society. 


Percentage 

of 

households 


Ability to 
pay for 
shelter 


2. Lower Income group 

3. Middle income group 

4. Higher income group 


351-600 
601-1,000 
1,001-1,500 
1,501 and over .. 


It is evident from the above statistics that about 35 per cent of the 
households in Bombay belong to the lower income group. The middle 
income group comprises about 37 per cent of the households. About 
19 per cent of the households are in the economically wea.ker section 
of society, while only 9 per cent households form the higher Income 
group. It is remarkable that the middle income group households form 
the largest single income group in Bombay. The preponderance of the 
middle income group is attributable to the fact that the earnings of 
majority of the factory workers and office-goers have now increased on 
account of the linking of wages with cost of living index. It may, however, 

^ M.H.A.D.A., Theme Paper for Seminar, January 1981. 
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be cautioned that the higher level of incomes is obviated by the tremen¬ 
dous rise in prices. The economically weaker section of the society 
comprises coolies, unskilled workers, domestic servants, street vendors, 
vagrants and unemployed persons. The lower income group which com¬ 
prises 35 per cent of the households includes partially employed persons, 
semi-skilled labourers and low paid employees in offices, factories and 
shops. The higher income group which forms a small proportion of house¬ 
holds covers supervisory staff in factories, establishments, traders and 
highly paid employees in public sector and commercial establishments. 


Household Consumer Expenditure : The National Sample Survey 
Authorities conducted a sample survey of household consumer expendi¬ 
ture in Greater Bombay in 1977-78. The results of the sample survey 
reveal some interesting facts about the pattern of consumption of 
the Bombay people. The average consumer expenditure pattern as per 
the survey is shown below :— 


IteiTi 


1. Food 

2. Clothing 

3. Fuel and light 

4. Other non-food items 



nthly household 
pendituie 
(Rs.) 


Percentage 


446.40 

57.31 

47.05 

6.04 

44.40 

5.70 

241.10 

30.95 

778.95 

100.00 


The above suitistics lead u^c^lt^ejt^dpclusion that food items form 
the largest proportioji of the household consumer expenditure. Clothing 
accounts for 6.04 per cent of the household expenditure. It may, however, 
be pointed out tliat the expenditure on clothing might be underestimated. 
This observation is based on the fact that the clothing pattern of the 
people of Bombay is characterised by latest fashions and colourful 
clothing. 


The Angels' li'.w of expenditure conspicuously comes into operation 
in the case of low income group. As per this law the percentage 
expenditure on basic needs like food, fuel and clothing is higher in the 
case of low income group. The lower tlie income level, the higher the 
percentage expenditure on basic needs. 


Some of the studies pertaining to factory workers in Bombay have 
indicated that the expenditure of the lower income group as well as the 
economically weaker section of the society exceeds their income. This 
leads to perpetual indebtedness on the part of the people belonging to 
this group. 
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Structure of Incomes : Two economists from Oxford, Mr. Heather 
and Mr. Vijay Joshi undertook an indepth study of Bombay with 
special reference to the problem of urban unemployment, income distri¬ 
bution and migration patterns in the c’ty and the inter-relationship 
between these aspects of the economy of Bombay. The authors believe 
that the conduct of economic policy, has aggravated the employment 
problem, giving insufficient attention to the absorption and productive 
utilisation of the country’s abundant supplies of labour resulting in 
stagnating incomes of the large section of the population. 

The celebrated work of the authors ; Surplus Labour and the City, 
A Study of Bombay, published in 1976, gives an indepth analysis of the 
structure of incomes in Bombay. The analysis is based on thorough 
research and scrutiny of official statistics. It is therefore felt necessary 
to give a brief account of the observations made by the economists 
regarding the structure of incomes in Bombay. 

The earnings in the unojganfte.^>sJ^:i‘ 0 ^ employment in Bombay are 
considerably below those sector. The lowest earnings 

in any activity recorded workers in small hotels, i.e. 

Rs. 65 per month. Indeed, d^-^^Ji^^comes they would not be able 
to support any dependents. Tlim^^^mployers are supposed to pay 
wages as per the Minimum of 1948, the enforcement machi¬ 

nery for the Act is extremely a^^the workers are paid much below 
the statutory minimum. Tjj^ WKr/it/^'^^rkers and the metal porters 
are the highest paid unorM^^d'tyoVj^ This is because they have 
an effective trade union, 

There are considerable vai^J^^s^^ earnings within the organised 
sector. The highest earnings (more than 350 rupees per month) were 
paid to workers in the partly foreign-owned pharmaceutic^al companies 
who pay high wages to ensure a high quality and committed labour force. 
Earnings in the cotton textile industry are also quite high lor historical 
reasons. Trade union activity in the industry was instrumental in maintain¬ 
ing a high level of wages. Cotton mill wages are a benchmark for wages 
in Bombay. The textile dearness allowance, which provides 97 per cent 
neutralization of cost of living changes for unskilled workers, is paid by 
many other enterprises, and rates at the upper end of the range of orga¬ 
nised sector wages clustered round the cotton mill level of Rs. 225 per 
month in January 1968. Public sector employment was on a broad band 
ground Rs. 160 per month. The wages of unskilled workers ranged from 
Rs. 130 to Rs. 390 per month. 

Wages were relatively lower in the older more labour-intensive indus¬ 
tries, such as paper, printing, hotels, cinema production and exhibition, 
glass, wood, cotton ginning, leather and tanning industry. The wages 
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were relatively higher in the capital intensive industries, viz., engineering, 
chemicals and pharmaceutical. Cotton mills paid high wages for historical 
reasons. 

In the unorganised sector average pay can be taken to be about Rs. 90 
to Rs. 100 per month in January 1968. Wages of cotton mill workers 
inclusive of bonus vary between Rs. 237 and Rs. 270 depending on the 
company. Wages in the public sector, which employs about 33 per cent 
of the organised workers are around Rs. 160 per month. As for the rest, 
there is a dispersion of starting unskilled wages between Rs. 130 and 
Rs. 390. The majority of the workers in the private organised sector are 
in firms where the wages of the tmskilled workers are between Rs. 180 
and Rs. 250 per month. “ Taking all these facts together, we estimate 
that the earnings differential between the organized and unorganized 
sectors is unlikely to be less than 100 per cent and could easily be as Itigh 
as 150 per cent. If we also make some allowance for the present value of 
the employers’ provident fund ccjt^ifcmtions and for the monetary value 
of various fringe benefits, Provides the more 

likely figure.” 

The cost of a worker to %e empi^cr is substantially greater than the 
worker’s take home pay. ThiSps^t^^ccoimt of the employer’s contribution 
to provident fund, medical insu^!^', s^vilege leave, etc. 

Since 1968, the whole moripyA'^a^^sit.ructure has shifted upward in 
pursuit of the cost of living^^i^.^^J^id-1971. cotton mill workers 
and Government employees^il^^'; gettiflg apout Rs. 30 per month more 
than the above-mentioned figures. Moijey wages in the unorganised 
sector also rose to some extent^^.jq^ ^ 

At the time of the LakdawaUi Economic Survey ^ (1958-59), the work¬ 
ing class cost of living index for Bombay stood at about half its level in 
1968. The regularly employed unskilled workers in textile mill received 
around Rs. 95 per month and the lowest pay in the organised sector 
seems to have been about Rs. 75 to Rs. 80. The earnings in unorganised 
occupations were well below this level, around Rs. 50 per month. The 
occupations with average earnings above Rs. 100 included taxi drivers 
(Rs. 185), panwallas (Rs. 119), goldsmiths (Rs. 108), tailors (Rs. 106), 
barbers (Rs. 108), self-employed milkmen (Rs. 129), hawkers and small 
shopkeepers. The average monthly earnings of predominantly unorganised 
occupations such as, potters, washermen, newspaper boys were between 
Rs. 75 and Rs. 80. The average earnings of unskilled workers in the 
public sector were higher, between Rs. 80 and Rs. 90. As per the Lakda- 
wala Survey, the ratio of women’s earning to men’s earning was 80 to 

' Heather and Vijuy Jo'thi, Siiiplus Labour and the Ciiy, p. 100. 

“Prof. D. T. Lakclaw.ila, IVork, Wages and Well-being in an Indian Metropolis, 
Economic Survey of Bombay (1963). 
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90 per cent. As per the Balsara Survey conducted in 1963-64 the lowest 
regular wage in the organised sector was about Rs. 120. 

As per the study of the Oxford Professors the wages of unskilled workers 
were Rs, 60 to Rs. 350 per month. Salaries in the public sector ranged 
upto Rs. 4000 per month and those in the private sector were much higher. 

The numbers of relatively well-off income receivers were roughly 
one-fifth of all income receivers. Prices more than doubled, but only 
organised workers were cushioned against cost of living changes by the 
dearness allowance system. In the growing industries like engineering 
and pharmaceuticals unskilled real wages probably increased to some 
extent. In textile real wages were roughly constant. In other declining 
industries they may have fallen also. The distribution of the organised 
workers was changing in favour of the skilled intensive industries which 
could afford to pay higher wages. Real wages of organised unskilled 
workers in Bombay were roughly constant during the fifties and sixties. 
On the other hand the unorganf^GiSeOTkers were increasing in number. 
It is very likely that with:.pt1:i^eliai,n they lost in real terms. 

Income per Head and ^^t^S^^^^what systematic attempt to 
establish a poverty line Fonseca in an attempt to 

calculate the need based minir[#»?^p^r industrial workers in various 
cities, This took >nto accountl,ti¥ Ipcdl bost of purchasing a prescribed 
diet and made certain conventjf^^ aJjW^nces for non-food expenditure. 
The requirements of a fami|^,of,Tbur^^ale earner with wife and two 
children, in Bombay were cafcuiaded'to240.88 in 1968,. This meant 
a per capita expenditure of Rs^60. As we have seen, many unskilled workers 
were getting less than this at thgt;ti|qe:.^|fi^ough this poverty line is highly 
artificial and many people subsist with smaller incomes they do give 
some indications of the low level of living standards enjoyed by the 
majorityof the city population. The following statement gives per capita 
income in the surveyed households in Bombay as per the Lakdawala 
Survey and the Balsara Survey;— 


Rupees 
per capita 

Percentage distribution on persons 

Persons per househol 

per month 

1955-56 

1963-64 

1955-56 

1963-64 

(Current prices) 





0—15 

7.3 

6.7 

6.9 

5,9 

15—25 

19,5 (26.8) 

17.8(24.5) 

6.0 

6.2 

25—.15 

21.5 (46,2) 

15.0(39,5) 

5.9 

5.9 

35—50 

16.4(64.7) 

17.9(57.4) 

4.2 

5.2 

50—75 

14.6(79.3) 

14.8(72.22) 

4.4 

3.8 

75—100 

7.5 (86.8) 

8.3 (80.5) 

3.8 

4.4 

100—150 

6.7 (93,5) 

9,0(89.5) 

3,1 

4.4 

150—250 

3.7 (97.2) 

5,9(95.4) 

3.4 

3.9 

250 

2,8 (100,0) 

4,6(100.0) 

3.7 

3.8 

Average 

R.S. 56.8 

Rs. 70,0 

4.7 

5,0 
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The households with a per capita income of less than Rs. 60 per month 
were below the poverty line. The most unskilled workers in the organised 
sector fall below the need based minimum. Comparatively the workers 
from the unorganised sectors are below the need based minimum in larger 
numbers. We conclude that while some organised workers live at levels 
below the need based minimum, a greater proportion of unorganised 
workers exist at even lower levels. 


Ever since the studies mentioned above there has been a tremendous 
rise in prices. The inflationary trend is so conspicuous that part from 
short-lived aberrations the prices are rising at a galloping speed. The 
cost of living index shows a progressive rise. Consequently, the real 
wages of the working class have tended to remain constant, in spite of 
rise in money wages. It is a sad fact that though a section of the working 
class enjoys the protection of dearness allowance linked to cost of living 
index, the protection is by no means sure and certain. In fact, there is 
corrosion of real earnings of the class which forms the majority 

of the workers in Bombay. J^'^i^te^ct^nsequence is the decline in 


the standard of living of a la*i|| 



hC'jDopulation. 
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44 
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Crawford) 557, 562, 
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79, 97 

Market (1865) 

564, 565, 566, 574 

Weaving Mill (1875) 




Khatau Mills 
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Khemka and Co, 

288 



Khilafat Movement 

311 
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Khira Furniture Co. 

257, 261 

Kaiser Jeep Corporation 

237 

Killick Nixon, Chandivli (1947) 

203,205, 
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Pabaney Mills) 

Kamala Nehru Park .. 676, 677 

Kamani Employees’ Union .. 

Kamani Engineering Company .. 

Kamani Engineering Corporation, 

Kuria (1945) 
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(1945) J 

Kamani Tubes Ltd. .. 

Kamath, B. S. 3^ 

Kamati, Rama .. 
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Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha 311, 313, 314, 
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337- 

Kande Wadi 

3 

Kanheri Caves 

685, 687 

Kara, Maniben 

327 

Karnik, R. G. 

356 

Karnik, V. B. 

356 

Kasheli Bridge 

873 

Kasle, G. R. 

335 

Kastur Chand Mill 

319 
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677 
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3 

Kelkar, N. C. 

312 

Kelkar and Company, Mulund 

155 

Kemp and Company (1868) 

118, 149 

Kennedy, Colonel 

646 

Kennedy, Sir M. 

672 
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716, 728 
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131 

Ketco Geysers, Tardeo 

203 

Khadi and Village Industries Board 

438 

Khadi and Village Industries 

153 


King’s Circle .. 678 

King’s Institute (1904) ■. 146 

J^^j^^^nsjndustries, Mazagaon (1951) 187, 193 

Sgg^liK^fe’airlines •. 666 

Mills (1896) 80,88,97,225,318 

I s' IKbra Gramodyog Kendra 153 

(India) . • 301 

jfe&^as Company 180, 181, 834 

.J; ^ KdthSl^ Dr. V. N. .. 913 

ICojty^, Manohar .. 356 

■" ^itBP^i Refineries 173,179, 181 

Kpjaha Hydro-Electricity Project 305 

Krainps Hydraulic (India) 214, 219, 838 

Kulkarni, Raja .. 356 

Kulkarni, S. R. .. 356 

Kunbis, caste .. 5 

Kuria Dairy (1975) .. 13, 14 

Kuria Kamgar Mandal .. 336 

Kurne, P. K. 356 

Kusgaonkar, S. D. .. 335 

Kuwait Airways .. 666 


Labour Appellate Tribunal 
Labour Commissioner 
Labour Disputes Committee 
Labour Movement— 


331 

346, 351, 352 
49 

.. 309-61 


Commission 


achievement, 343; during world war 
II, 328-33; history of, 312-33. 
Labour Party 

Labour Settlement Committee 
L. D. Textile Industries, Vikhroli .. 
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288 
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346 
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314 
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588 

Mill Mazdoor Sabha 

330,331, 

Grahak Sahakari Mandal 



346 
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580 
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51 

Mumbai Mazdoor Sangharsh Samiti 

332 

Mill Workers’ Union 

320 
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299 

Mindia Chemicals Ltd. 

166 
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300 
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517 

Muncherji Banaji 

77 
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Municipal Workers’ Union 

332 
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458 
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364-70 
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851 
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794 
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. 667-715 




Aarey (Goregaon-Mulund), 685 
Acharya Donde, 679; Allibhai 
Picmji, 682; Ambedkar, 682 
Anandilal Podar, 677, 681 
Anandrao Nair, 681; Andheri 
Ghatkopar (M. Vasanji), 685 
688; Andheri-Sahar, 685 
Andheri Station to Saki Naka, 
688; Andheri Station to Versova, 
(Jaiprakash), 687, 689; Annie 
Bcsant, 677; Apollo Street, 670 
Arthur, 682; August Kranti, 677, 
681, 682, 687; Babasaheb 


R—contd. 

Jayakar, 677, 679, 681, 682; 
Babula Tank, 683; B. G. Kher, 
676, 683; Bellasis, 670; Bhandar- 
kar, 680, 681; Bhau Daji, 680; 
Bhulabhai Elesai, 677, 681, 683; 
Bhuleshwar, 683; Bombay-Agra 
Road, 865,868 ;Borivli Station to 
Manor!, 689-90; Borivli Mulund, 
688; Breach Candy (Girgaum), 
669; Byculla Bridge to Mahim 
Causeway, 684; Chaupati, 676; 
Chaupati to Mazagaon, 682; 
Colaba, 678; Colaba to Mahe- 
shwari Udyan, 678; Cooperage 
to Haji Ali, 680-81; Cooperage 
(Lower Colaba) to Mahim Cause¬ 
way 676-78; Cotton Avenue, 678; 
Dadabhai Naoroji, 796; 
Dadasaheb Bhadkamkar, 681, 
682, 683, 684; Dadasaheb 

Phalke, 679; Dhobi Talao to 
Bhendi Bazar, 683; Dockyard, 
678; Dongri, 669; Eastern 
Express Highway, 680, 684, 685, 
686, 867, 868; E. Moses, 677; 
Erskinc, 679, 682; Express-way 
System, 867-68; Falkland, 681, 
682, 683; Foras, 670; Free-Way 
System, 867; French, 681; Gam- 
devi, 687; Girgaum, 670; 
Gokhale, 684; Gopalrao Desh- 
mukh, 677, 681; Goregaon 
Station to Vihar Lake, 689; 
Grant, 670; Guilder, 682; 
Hajarimal Somani, 679, 681; 
history of, 667-71; Hornby, 670; 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 679, 682, 
683; Jagannath Shankarshet, 677, 
681, 682,683; Jagmohandas, 681, 
683; Jamshetjee Jeejeebhoy, 679; 
Jehangir Boman Behram, 681, 
682; Juhu, 687; Kalbadevi, 679, 
681, 683; Kanhcri Caves, 690; 
Karmaveer Bhaurao Patil, 680; 
Kemp’s Corner to Wadi Bunder, 
683; Keshavji Naik, 682; Keshav- 
rao Khade, 677, 682; Kurla- 
Andheri, 660; Kurla to Tulsi 
Lake, 688; Lady Hardingc, 677, 
684; Lady Jamshetji, 677; Lady 
Jehangir, 680; Lady Laxmibai 


Pages 
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R—contd. Pages 

Jagmohandas, 681; Lai 
Bahadur Shastri (Agra Road), 

686; Lokinanya Tilak, 678, 679, 

681, 683; Madame Cama, 676, 

677, 679, 681; Madan Mabas 
Maiaviya, 677; Mahadco Palav, 

679; Mahapalika, 681, 683; 
Maharshi Karve, 676; Mahatma 
Gandhi, 678, 679, 680, 683, 686; 

Mahim Causeway to Dahisar, 

(Swami Vivekanand road), 686- 
87; Mated to Madh, 689; 

Mama Parmanand, 676, 681, 

682; Marine Lines 1st street, 683; 
Marve-Madh, 689; Matunga, 

680; MaulanaAbulKatam Azad, 

682, 683; Maulana Shaukat Ali, 

679, 681, 682, 683; Mohammed 
Ali, 679; Mumbai Marathi Ora- 
nth Sangrahalaya, 680; Museum 
to Sion. 679; N.C. Kelkar, 684; 

N. M. Joshi, 682, 684; Nariman 
Point to W^keshwar, 671, 676; 

Nehru, 685; Netaji Subhash, 671, 

682; Nyayamurti SitaramPatkar, 

682; Opera House to Chinchpo- 
kli 681-82; Other major roads 
(table), 692-705; P. De’Mellow, 

678, 682, 683; Palton, 679; 
Pandurang Budhkar, 677, Parel. 

669; Powai, 685; P^ai (Kurla- 
Saki Naka), 688; Princess Street, 

677; Purandare, 676; Race 
Course to Mahim Causeway, 

684; Rail Ahmad Kidwai, 678; 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 677,681, 

682,683; Ramchandra Bhat, 679, 

683; Rampart Row, 670; Sahar, 

688; S. G. Barve, 668, 685. 688; 

Samaldas Gandhi (Princess 
Street), 677,681,683; S. K. Bole, 

684; Saki Vihar, 688; Sane 
Gunyi, 679, 682, 684; Santacruz 
to Juhu, 688; Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, 676, 677, 678, 679, 

682, 687; Senapati Bapat, 684; 

Shahid Bhagatsingh, 678, 679; 

Shivdas Chapsi (Mazagaon) 683; 

Shivaji Maharaj, 679; Shoorji 
Valtebhdas, 678; Sion-Oharavi, 


R—contd. Pages 

685; Sion-Panvol, 687-88; Sion- 
Trombay, 688; Sir Pherozoshah 
Mehta, 678; Sitaram Patkar, 676, 

677; Swami Vivekanand, 684, 

685, 689; Tatya Tope, 688; Veer 
Nariman, 676, 677, 678, 679, 

680; Veer Savarkar, 677, 684; 
Versova-Dahisar, 689; Versova- 
Madb, 689; Vitthal Narayan 
Purao, 685; Vitthalbhai Patel, 

681, 682; Wadia, 679; Walke- 
shwar to Haji Ali, 681; Western 
Express Highway, 660, 687, 867, 

868; Yusuf Meher Ali, 679; 

Zinabai Rathod (Wadi Bunder), 

678, 683. 


Ruparel College • 684 

Rural Banking Enquiry Committee 399 

S 

Sabana Belgian Airlines .. 666 

Sahakari Maharashtra, fortnightly .. 384 

Sahar International Airport .. 685 

Sabasrabuddhe, G. N. 317 

Sahyadri Guest House .. 754 

Saify Hospital .. 677 

Sai Giridhara Supply Co., Wadala 301 

(1966) 

Salary Earners’ Co-operative Banks 426 



Road Rollers Industry .. 229 

:;-’RSpxy Cinema .. 677 

.. 338,356 

Force ■ • 659 

,, Supply (iterps, Kurla .. 330 

I? Royafcommission on Labour(1929) 310-11, 

325, 334 

. |Rctyal Indian Airforce .. 330 

'i k^al Mill (1860) 77 

k^^^Chemicals Industry 166 

-RtAhwVootwear Industry 167 

Ru^bejpGoods Industry .. 167-68 

"■ ■Rui^, Plastic, Petroleum and Coal 160-86 

J^^ucts Industry 

Ruby Mills (formerly Sorab Mills) 99,225 

Ruia College .. 680 

Ruikar, R. S. 323 

Rule, Ordinance and Regulation III 669 

of 1812 
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Si—contd. 

Pages 

Salt Manufacture 

35-36 

Salvi, Dattaji 

356 

Samachar Bharati, News agency 

768 

Samant, Datta 

356 

Samarth Co-operative Society 

580 

Sandesara, Dr. J. C. 

913 

Sandhurst Bridge 

682 

Sandhurst, Lord, Governor of 

804 

Bombay 


Sandoz Ltd. 

570 

Sankey Electrical Stamping Co. 

340 

Santacruz Airport 32, 556, 

685, 869 

Saraf Merchants’ Association (1901) 

603 

Saraiya, Chunilal 

393 

Saraswat Co-operative Housing 

379 

Society. 


Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Stadium .. 

678 

Sassoon and Alliance Mill (1875) .. 

44,10? 


S—contd. 


Share Mania 


Pages 
3, 40, 78, 466, 
467, 802, 803 
Sassoon 148 



Sassoon, E. D. 

Sassoon J. David and Co. 

Sassoon Spinning and Weaving Mill 
(1874) 

Sat-Rasta Gimi Kamgar Sangh 
Sathe, Dr. D. D. 

Saudi Arab Airlines 
Savings Bank (1833) 

Sawata Mandai, Byculla 

Sayaji Mills No. 2 (formerly New 
Prabhat Mills) 

Schra-Scovill Duncan Limited .. 214,r! 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. 247 

(1919) 

Sea Green Hotel .. 781 

Seamen’s Unions .. 337 

Sea Rock Hotel .. 781 

Securities Contracts Regulation Act, 467,468, 
1956 469,470,472 

Seeds Traders’ Association .. 548 

Seksaria Cotton Mill .. 85, 99 

Servants of India Society .. 49,337 

Sethna Committee .. 171,172 

Sewri Bunder .. 668 

Shah Jahan, Emperor 3, 9 

Shalimar Hotel .. 781 

Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Bank 426 

Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Credit 373 
Society 

Shangrila Food Products .. 286 

Shankarsett, Jagannath .. 670 

Shapurji Sorabji .. 779 


Shark Liver Oil Factory, 

Dock 

Shell Petroleum Company Ltd. .. 174 

Shetty, A. N. 326 

Shetty, M. R. 326 

Showell, Mr. 19 

Shipping 730-35, 771-73 

Shipping Corporation of India 247, 735-36 
Ships, Boats and Crafts Industry .. 246-48 

Shivaji Park (1929) .. 678.805 

Shrec Madhusudan Mills .. 99 

Shree Mukesh Textile Mills (formerly 99 

Colaba Textile Mills) 

Shreeniwas Cotton Mills (formerly 99 

Fazuibhoy Mills) 

'^hree Ram Mills (formerly Crescent 99 

hree Sitaram Mills (formerly Sir 99 

I^.SI^apurji Broacha Mills) 

Sh& Sitaram Mills (New Empress 99 

#ill) 

i j S&ec Textiles 100 

^ VgHroff, A. D. 399 

jJift^^extile Undertakings (National!- 85 

Act, 1974 

^ ; Sid^^h College of Commerce and 680 
’flficonomics 

tens India Limited 


Silk Mills 

Silver Merchants’ Association 
Simon Commission 
Simplex Mill (1925) 

Sion Causeway (1805) 

Sitaram Mills, Chinchpokli 

S. K. Patil Garden 

Slaughter Mouse, Bandra (1867) 

Slaughter House, Arthur Road (1915) 

Slum area.s 

Small Causes Courts 

Small Savings— 

National savings certificates, 448; 
post-office savings bank, 447; 
post-office time deposits, 451-52; 
small savings agencies, 454-56; 
Unit Trust of India, 456-57. 
Small Tools, Hand Tools and 
Accessories Industry 


187,191, 205, 
214, 219, 838 
44 
482 
318 

81, 88,100 
.. 801,855 
225 
677 
594 
594 
920-23 
784 
446-57 


264-67 
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Pages 

Smt, Kamaladevi Oauridatta Mittal 

676 

Ayurvedic Hospital 


Smt. Nathibai Damodar Thackersey 

677 

University 


Smoke Nuisance Committee (1922) 

50 

Smyth, Mr., Collector 

21 

Soap Manufacturing 

38 

Socialist Party 

331 

Social Service League 49,333,335,337 

Societe des Produits Chimiques des 

303 

Terres Rares (Rhone Poulene), 


French Firm 


Sohrab Woollen and Cotton Mill 

44,111 

(1888) 


Sonkolis, caste 

5, 856 

Special Steels Limited, Borivli 

256 

Specie Bank (1906) 

390 

Spence, Mr., Collector 

24 

Spring Mill (1908) 


S. S. Fort Stikine, Ship exploded in 



April 1944 

Standard Batteries Ltd., Santacruz 
and Bhandup 

Standard Chemicals and Pharma¬ 
ceuticals Company 
Standard Electrical Products, Joge- 
shwari 

Standard Mills (New China Mills) 
Standard of Living 
Standard Oil Co, 

Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
Standards of Weights and Measures 
Act, 1956 


S —contd. Pages 

State Financial Corporations Act, 440,852 
(1951) 

Statem Chemicals and Pharmaceu- 518 
ticals Corporation of India 
State Trading Corporation ,, 364,446, 

496, 517-19, 611 
State Transport 739-43, 774-76 


Steam Coastal Ferry Services (1866) 
Stearic Acid an3 Oleic Acid Industry 
Steel Furniture Industry 
Stcelage Company 

Steelage Industries Limited, Maza- 
gaon (1932) 

Stock Exchange 

Storage and Dry Cell Batteries Indus¬ 
tries 

'iTi^tructural Engineering Works Ltd. 

L A A 't \ 

- 

ar, Manu 


503 

131 

839 

261 

257 

40, 418, 
465-82 
208-10 

257 


i 


458 
818 

.. 40,492, 
503, 533, 715, 

. , 802, 843, 855 

T Sugar Merchants’ Association (1900) 603 


^ql^^gional Employment Exchange 
SuezfCanal 

w 


j-^ll^uric Acid Industry 
inJQ^'...'^-.,'J^nH^no Bank 

^ S un-N-Sand Hotel 
Surplus Labour and the City. 
ftSi Study of Bombay, Book 

Sushrusha Hospital 
Swadeshi Market 


127-28 

428 

781 

926 

783 

557 


Star Chemicals Co. 129 

Star Diamond Tools • - 214, 219 

Star Textile Engineering Works 224,839 
(1948) 

State-aid to Industries Act, 1960 .. 436 

State-aid to Industries .. 435-40 

State Bank of Bikaner and Jaipur .. 422 

State Bank of Hyderabad .. 422 

State Bank of India ■ • 29, 399, 

422-23, 436, 481, 
825, 826, 852 

State Bank of Indore .. 422 

State Bank of Mysore .. 422 

State Bank of Patiala .. 422 

State Bank of Saurashtra .. 422 

State Bank of Travancore .. 422 

State Board for Export Promotion 439 


Swadeshi Mill (1886) 

Swadeshi Movement 

Swan Mill 
Swastik Oil Mills 
Sweet-Meats Industry 
Swiss Airlines 
Switchgear Industry 
Syed, Munawar 
Syndicate Bank 

T 

Tad Wadi 
Tailoring profession 


78, 88, 
100,312 
.. 297,312, 
390, 391, 458, 822 
.. 88 , 100 
.. 154,329 
790 
666 

.. 192-93 

320, 335, 336, 337 
420 


3 

788 
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T—contcl, 

Tairsee, L. R. 

Taj Hotel 

Taj Intercontinental Hotel 
Talcherkar, H. A. 311,314. 

Tamhanekar, P. T. 

Tank Bunder 
Tansa river 
Tapidas Varajdas 
Tarachand Masani and Co. 
Taraporewala Aquarium 
Tarapur nuclear power project 
Tariff Board 190,221 

Tariff Commission 

Tata Airways 
Tata, Sir Dorabji 

Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply . 

Company (1910) 

Tata Industrial Bank (1917) 

Tata Jamshetji 
Tata, J. R. D. 

Tata Locomotive and Engineering . 
Company 

Tata Memorial Cancer Hospital 
Tata Mills (1915) 78,81, 

Tata Oil Mills (1917) 118,154, 

Tata Power Company, Bhira (1919) 
Tata Thermal Power Station 137, 

Tate, Mr. 

Tawade, V. K. 

Teaching profession 
Tejpal Auditorium 
Teksons Pvt. Ltd. 

Telang, K. T. 

Telegraphs— 

Wireless Stations, 762. 

Television Centre, Bombay (1972) 
Temple Bar Hotel 
Temples— 

Babulnath, 677; Bai Pisobai Dada- 
bhai Vachha Fire, 680; Gol Deul, 
682; Gora Ram, 681; Kala Ram, 
681; Kalbadevi, 683; Maha- 
laxmi, 677, 681; Mandapeshwar, 
687; Mumbadevi, 683; Parsi 
Agiaiy, 680; Parsi Fire, 680; 
Siddbivinayak, 678; Sitaladevi, 
677; Walkeshwar, 687. 

Tenures and Tenancy 


Pages 
334, 338 
778, 779 
781 
336. 373 
320 
668 
860 
77 
272 
676 
305 
224, 297 
243,244 
270, 840 
657 
305 
49, 304, 
305, 30( 
39 



T—contd. 

Tenures—■ 

Fazindari, 17; foras, 21; foras 
toka, 20; inami, 23; khoti system 
27; leasehold, 23; leasehold 
villages in Salsette, 25-27; quit 
and ground rent, 17; pension and 
tax, 16; sanadi, 25; tenancy-at- 
will, 24; toka, 19. 

Textile Industry Unions 
Textile Labour Association of 
Ahmedabad. 

Textile Labour Enquiry Committee 

Textile Products 

Textile Tariff Board (1926) 

Textile Workers’, Organisation Board 
Thackersey, D. M. 

Thackersey Moolji, industrialist 

Balasaheb 
'at— 


Pages 


346-48 

327 

327 
112-15 
82 
335 
317 
77. 78, 
79, 310 
356 
633, 868 



204 

634 


16-27 


.^tlway, 854; new railway line 
■“1982), 868. 

Vaishet Fertilizer Project 
^ Thana Electric Supply Company .. 

Bolapur industrial complex .. 

' Creek bridge 

thenflftdi, D. R. 
ika - T^WFive Year Plan 

jlfemas Committee Report (1931-32) 
'^Thomas Cooke, author of Lallak 
Rookh 

Thorium Plant, Trombay 
Thriepland, Advocate General 
Thull Reefs 
Tilak, B. G. 

Times of India— 

building, 680; group of newspapers 
press, 299; publications, 300. 
Tourism Development Corporation 
Tourist Facilities— 
restaurants and hotels, 753-54. 
Tourist Office, Government of India 
Town Hall (Central Library) 

Town Planning Department 
Tractors and Earthmoving 
Machinery Industry 
Tractor Engineers Limited, Powai 
(1952) 


144, 858 
306, 309 
134 
868 
356 
143 
384 
3 

302, 304 
18 
716 
312, 313 


754 

753-55 

677 
632, 678 
873 
229 

229 
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T—contd. 

Trade— 

Coasting, 845-46; foreign 842-45; 
local, 846-50; rail-bome, 846; 
wholesale market, 562-67. 

Trade and Commerce— 

Employment, extent of, 496-98; 
fair price shops, 582-83; forward 
trading, 538-56; joint-stock 
companies, 489-92; inland trade, 
519-37; municipal markets, 594- 
600; Patents, designs and trade 
marks, 614-15; pattern and orga¬ 
nisation, changes in, 495-96; retail 
trade, 583-93; trade routes, 492- 
95; warehousing, 601 -02; weights 
and measures, 615-16; wholesale 
trade, 556-82. 

Trade Development Authority 
Trade Organisations 
Trade Unions 

Trade Unions Act, 1926 
Trade Unions, Registrar of 
Tramways Act I of 1874 
Transmeridian Airlines 
Transport and Communications— 

All India Radio, 756-58; ferry 
services, 738-39; harbours, 
715-30; minor ports, 737-38; 
overseas communications service, 
766-70; public transport, 739-51; 
shipping, 730-36; transport by air, 
657-67; transport by railways, 
631-57; transport by roads, 
667-715; transport facilities, 
853-55; telegraphs, 761-62; 
telephones, 762-66; telex, 766; 
television centre, 758-59; tourists 
facilities, 753-55. 

Transport and Dock Workers’ 
Union. 

Transport Equipment Industry 
Transport Workers’ Union 
Trans-Thane Creek Petrochemical 
Industry 

Trans World Airlines 
Travel and Tourist Services 
Trikamdas, Purshottamdas 
Trinity Mutual, insurance Co. 

Triton (1850), insurance Co. 


492-630 


T—contd. 

Tucker Beacon 
Tulpule, Bagaram 
Tulsi Lake 

Turner Hoare and Company, Signal 
Hill Avenue (1895) 

Tyabji, Badruddin 
Tyres and Tubes Industry 


Underwriters’Association (1872) .. 603 

Union Bank of India (1919) 413, 420, 852 

Union Carbide India Limited, 117,130, 
Trombay (1956) 131, 134,139,171, 

641, 835 

Union Carbon India Limited (1966) 165 


496,^^516 ^ 

s 

666 ^ 

631 - 72 ^ 


United Arab Airlines 
United Bank of India 
'^United Commercial Bank 
J9ews of India 

ij3^^^»^^extile Workers’ Union 
WliKiTfust of India 


I^Ur^ Co-operative Banks 
T^tisar Petrochemicals Complex 

: 


666 
413 
414-15 
768 
334 
468 
857, 872 
426-27 
138,139 


h7'7-0''■ .'-i-Valkurtth Ram .. 338 

/y^ jfad Sons Pvt. Ltd. (1928) .. 300 

''■tr. ' -vmffibh Glass Works .. 279 

)([Sh^spati Manufacturers’Association 541, 
of India 555-56 

Vazir Glass Works, Andheri .. 279 

Veermata Jeejabai Bhosale Udyan 680 
(Victoria Gardens) 

Vegetable Oils and Vanaspati .. 288-89 

Vegetables • • 9 

Vegetable Vitamin Foods Company, 289 
Sion 

Velkar, Dr. M. B. 314 

Versova beach .. 687, 689 

Vicco Laboratories .. 155 

Vickers Sperry of India Limited, 214,216, 
Kandivli (1965) 219,838 

172 Victoria Dock (1888) .. 652,804 

Victoria Gardens • ■ 670 

666 Victoria Hotel .. 778 

754 Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 30,229 

356 (V.J,T.I.). 

459 Victoria Mills 100 

457 Victoria Queen .. 366,644 
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V—contd. 

Pages 

Victoria Terminus (Bori Bunder) .. 

634,635, 

869, 870, 871, 873 

Videsh Sanchar Bhavan 

764, 766, 
768 

Vihar Lake 

688, 689 

Vincent, Mr., Police Commissioner.. 

314 

Volkart Bros. 

340 

Voltas Limited ..211,214, 

219, 838 

Vulcan Insurance Co. 

458 

Vulcan Laval Ltd. 

45,288 

W 

Wadala Oil Depot 

652 

Wadia, Bomanji 

77 

Wadia, Jamshetji 

801 

Wadia, Khan Bahadur Jamsetji 

35 j 

Dhunjibhoy 


Wadia Mahal 


Wadia Mill 


Wadi Bunder 


Wage Trends— 


annual earnings of workers (table), 

1* ^ 
1 ■, 

906; indices of earnings of 

, I 


W—contd. 

575; pipes and fittings, 576-77; 
textiles, 575; timber, 578; whole¬ 
sale consumers’ co-operative 
stores (table), 571-73; wholesale 
stores, 570-73. 


Pages 


Wilbur Smith Plan 


867, 868, 
888, 889 
305 


Willingdon, Lord, Governor of 
Bombay 

Willys Overland Export Corporation 237 

Wilson College .. 30, 676 

WMI Cranes Ltd., Bhandup 218 

Wodehouse, Advocate General .. 19 

Wodehouse, Sir Philip .. 672 

Women’s Educational Advisory 384 

Committee 

Wood Products, Furniture and 36, 295-96 
Fixture 

Merchants’ Association 
1 Mills 


workers (table), 907. 

Wallace Flour Mills, Mazagaon and 
Tardeo 

Wankhede Stadium 
Warehousing 

Watches and Clocks Manufacturing 

Watson’s Hotel 

Wealth of India, book 

Weights and Measures 

Wellington Bunder 

West End Hotel 


'cirkmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 

^ ’orkmen’s Compensation Act, 1925 
V ^drk, Wages and Well-being in 
Indian Metropolis — Bombay, 


603 

44, 

111-12 

312 


50 

913 


of Bombay University 


601-0 2 ■ " ‘World War II 
301 i *^ ^=1 


778 
142 
615-16 
669 
780, 781 


Worli Dairy (1962) 

Worn Municipal Market 
Writer’s Chocolates and Canning Co. 


48, 

51, 113, 116, 159 

51, 

52, 69. 72, 108, 
113, 116,139,147, 
150, 153, 156, 159 

13 


Western India Chamber of Commerce 603,850 


Western India Mill 
Western India Shippers’ Association 
Western India Vegetable Products 
(1945) 

Western Shipping Corporation Ltd... 
Westwork Engineers Limited, 
Bhandup (1961). 

Wholesale Trade— 
automobiles 576; cereals, pulses and 
oilseeds, 577; Deonar abattoir, 
567-70; electrical goods, 577-78, 
fair price shops, 582-83; paper, 


88, 100 
515 
289 


735 

216 

556-82 


Yarn Merchants’ Association 
Yokohama Specie Bank (1894) 
Yukti Kalpataru, Sanskrit work 


390, 


587 

288 


603 

428 

246 


Zandu Pharmaceutical Works (1910) 
Zenith Tin Works, Mahalaxmi 


118, 
149, 833 
259, 
261, 837 
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